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THE MORUS MULTrCAULfS. 
Every (me in the leatt acquainted tvith the means 
of producing silk well knows that the first matter re- 
quiring attention is to provide a plentiful supply of 
jbod for the silk-worm. The leaves of the Mulberry 
tree are not the only leaves which the worm will eat, 
but for aught thai is known they are the only food on 
wliich the worm will feed and iflerward spin sift. 
There are many varieties of Mulberry trees. Those 
most cultivated by the silk-growers of all countries 
are the Moras Alba or White Mulberry, the Brussa, 
and the Morus Multicanlis, commonly called the 
Chinese Mulberry. We have tJttltivjtted all these 
Tarieties, and have^fully satisfied ourselves which of 
&era is most valuable. No doubt a very handsome 
profit may be obtained by converting the leav^ of 
the White Mulberry into silk. Experience has abun- 
dantly proven that this is the case. The leaf of thd' 
■ Brussa is larger than that of the White Mulberry. 
Fot this reason we prefer the former to the latter. 
We, however, give the Morus MulticauUs the decided 
and unequivocal preference over all the other 
known species of Mulberry trees. Among practical 
'sflk-growers, we believe, there is very little if any dif^ 
ference of opinion on thia subject. This tree has now 
been in our country several years, and the more it 
becomes ^nown the more it is valued and sought after. 
We will give a few of the most obvious reasons why 
we prefer the Morus Multicaulis to the White Mul- 
berry. It takes the latter five years at least to grow 
large enough to aflbrd foliage sufficient to^feed many 
worms. But from the Morils Multicaulis of the first 
year's growth we have fed worms in such numbers 
as to obtain from $0 to 100 lbs. of silt from the leaves 
growing on an acre of land worth from $250 to $500. 
It has another advantage of still greater magnitude. 
The leaf of the Morus Multicaulis is 8 times larger than 
that of the White Mulberry, therefore the labor of 
gathering it is^ reduced in the eamo ratia. This is a 
very weighty consideration, inasmuch as the picking 
of the leaves is- the great item of expense in making 
x^w silk. The. weight of leaves which the j^lti- 
caulis will produce is a hundred per cent, more than 
the White Mulberry aflbrds, where the trees are of 
equal age and on the same extent of ground. This is 
not all. The Multicaulis can be propagated more 
abundamly cuid cheaper than the Morus Albft or any 
oUiei tree wi^ which we are acquainted. Many 



persons have expressed fears that the Moras Multi- 
caulis would not endure a northern winter. When the 
tree was first imported and planted in New Eoglaad 
it suSered from the unpreoedented told of some of 
the late winters. But it has now beoome acelimated, 
and will live after being protected the first winter of 
its life. In the middle asd southern states, we have 
iK)t heard i$aii it has been injured by tbe^old weatiier. 
We have now growing on our silk plantation, in Bur- 
lington, jaany of these trees, which have remained ia 
the open field without the least protection si^ last 
summer, and they are now as tfariflyi and hardy aff 
any of our native fortsi trees. That the Morus Mtd- 
ticaulis, with proper management, will endure the 
climate of New York and New England, we hare 
abundant evidence. That it willflourish in PennsjrI- 
vania, and the southern portion of tl^ union, is not 
here deemed questiDnable. ■ Experience has ptpven 
it. At the north the tree must be protected the fimt 
winter. . At the south even this is not necessa^. 

We do not think it advisable to attempt to propa- 
gate the Morus Multicaulis from the^seed, as it is ex- 
tremely dHfiScult to procure it, and hardly possible to 
distinguish the seed of the genuine Chinese Mul- 
berry from that of the less valuable varieties. Nor* 
^lould theseob^tions be obviated, is it by any means 
certain that a tree can be grown from the seed of the 
Moras Multicaulis which will resemble the tree from 
which that seed was taken. This has been demon- 
strated by many experimenla.' Nothing can be gained 
by attempting to grow the Multicaulis.from seed, but 
much may be lost by it. The tree can be produced 
from layers or cuttings more quickly, cheaper, and 
certain, than by any ether method. 

Any land that is -suitable for raising a crop of com 
will do for cultivating the Chinese Mulberry. A dry, 
warm, sandy loam is quite congenial to its nature. A 
cold, damp, or heavy soil, will not answer. It will 
thrive tolerably well on poot land, but much better 
on that which is fertile. Prepare the ground as for 
a crop of corn, and at the same season furrow it into 
rows 3 J feet asunder. Then scatter well-rotted ma* 
nure in the furrows two inches deep. Trim the trees 
of every limb, and lay them in the furrows so that 
they will just reach each other, cover them up about 
as deep as com is usually planted, elecept the ^oots, 
which ^1^ bo buried deeper. <tJ^rQCa|ly pp«e«fiire 
all thef^b||id i^ant them in the same way. Ten 
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trees are often thut procured from one. In about 
Ihree w^cks, should the weather prove favorable, 
sprouts from ihe buried tree will break through the 
ground. After which, the earth about them must be 
stirred occasionally, and the weeds be kept down tiU 
August. Then let them entirely alone that they may 
ripen and the' wood attain solidity before the coming 
of the autumn frosts. When the trees have done 
growing in the fall, pull or plough thera up and cut 
them japart with a knife* or pair of pruning shears. 
To preserve them through the winter, lay them down 
in the open field on dry ground — cover them with 
satid and they will be A>und fresh and in good order 
the next spring. Or they may be placed in a cellar, 
wiih^the roots resting on the ground, with some dry 
earth placed About them. 

If your object is to grow more trees, you will, the 
ensuing spring, again plant according to the directions 
already given. But if you purpose to make a perma- 
nent plantation, you will, after ploughing the ground, 
set out the titles in rows 8 feet apart, and standing 2 
feet from each other in the rows. When winter 
again draws near, cut off the trees near the ground 
and preserve the trunk and limbs (or further increase. 
When spring returns the roots and stumps which 
were le0 in the ground will send up a great number 
of shoots, which will put forth a quantity of foHage 
that will bo truly astonishing. By severing the tree 
near the earth several advantages are derived. The 
body and branches are thereby saved to be again 
.^nted. The tree is so valuable that this is an im- 
portant consideration. The quantity of leaves which 
"wilL^ifrow on ihe sprout* is greater than could have 
been obtained from the whole tree had it been left 
standing. Leaves cannot be gathered from trees of 
much heighih without reaching or climbing up to 
tham ; but they may be plucked from shoots of one 
year's growth without any such extra exertion, and 
by children* This practice also comforts the croaker 
about " too cold a climate for the Morus Muliicaulis," 
and places the silk business beyond the jK>ssibility of 
harm from the severity of northern winters. « 

There are other methods of cultivating the Chinese 
Mulberry, approved by gentlemen of intelligence, 
which w6 have tried, but we have been so much 
more successful when we have adhered to the course 
YiB now recommend that we shall speak of no other. 

Large sums of money have been made by the cul- 
tivation and sale of our favorite tree. It has proved 
aa exceedingly lucrative employment to those who 
have engaged in if But we would advise that more 
than this should be aimed at by those who intend to 
' embark in this new and, as we think, important en- 
terprise, viz: To make money by growing silk. 
This can be done, and our country become one of 
the greatest silk-producing regions on the globe, should 
our people but will to have it so. No competition in 
the business Jieed be feared for a number of years to 
come, if over. The bounty offered on silk by the 
itate of New Jersey will pay all the expense of mak- 
ing it, and leave the whole of the crop a clear profit 
The bounty granted by Pennsylvania wijL^o even 
more. Then why not advance in th^dBIR enter- 



prise. Why remain idle when such weigiity consi- 
derations invite to action. It is one of the most plea- 
sant employments that ever were conducted under 
ihe sun. The lame, the halt, the widow, and the 
orphan can perform the labor. Then why not permit 
them to do so, and pay them a part of twenty mil- 
lions which is annually sent abroad in exchange for 
silks, and to feed foreign mouths, and enrich foreign 
aristocrats. This would afford thousands of the poor 
and feeble among us the means of comfort and inde- 
pendence, and' make their hearts beat with pleasant 
emotion and their eyes sparkle with gladness and joy. 
and at the same time add to the wealth, the honor, 
and the prosperity of our great country. 



Mr. William Roorick, of Newton, Mass., certainly 
deserves great credit for the interest that he has 
manifested in forwarding the silk business in the 
United States. He has labored with his hands in the 
field in rearing the most suitable tree for the purpose, 
and with his head in the library in compiling a 
treatise upon the subject which gives all the informa- 
tion necessary to cawy en the business to a profit. — 
Enthusiastic as he is in the cause, he never suflfera hia 
judgment or reason to be led astray by speculative 
notions, but, with him, all is a plain matter of faet,and 
hia statements are made from his own observation. 
We would recommend to every one that feels any 
interest in the prosecution of what will eventually be 
one of the greatest branches of Amencan Industry, to 
order a copy of his vimrk, and the information that will 
be derived from a perusal of it will be invaluable. 
We take the liberty of making a few extracts from the. 
work in question. 

OF THE MULBERRY TREE. 

The Mulberry, or Morua, is the tree whose leaf 
constitutes the principal and essential food of the 
43ilk worm. Of this tree there are many species ; 
most of them will answer, but all are not equally 
suitable. 

The different species of the Mulberry are raised 
from seeds. The seeds are obtained by mashing and 
by washing in many waters the thoroughly ripened 
fruit : the seeds being dried, and sown in spring in a 
well prepared fresh soil, one-third of an inch deep, 
and the ground stamped hard. The varieties of the 
different species are multiplied by layers and by cut- 
tings, by grafts, and by inoculations. 

1. The Black Mulberry, Morus nigra. The 
leaves of this kind are much used in Persia, where 
good silk is produced. The European red Mulberry 
is a variety of the Blacky and is used in Calabria and 
in some parts of Italy. 

2. The American Red Mulberry, Morus rubra, 
produces good silk, as do several of the other Ameri- 
can varieties. 

3. The Japan Paper Mulberry, Brousonetia pa- 
pyrefera, is used £ometimes in France as food for the 
silkwoim and produces good silk. 

4. The White Mulberry, Morus alba. I'hii 
species is originally from China, but has been most 
extensively cultivated in Italy and France for ages. 
The silk which it produces is of the finest quality. 

As the White Mulberry is usually raised from seeds, 
many of these wild varieties are bad, the trees thorny, 
the leaves small ahd few in number. For these rea- 
sons, the celebrated Count Dandolo of Italy has re- 
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commended to graft or iooculato them wilh the largo- 
leaved varieties. Ho particularly names the kinds 
known in Lombardy as Folia Doppia and Folia Gim 
zdia. And M. Bourgeons and M. Thome, names of 
high authority in France for knowledge and praclica! 
seience, both concur iu stating that those grafitd 
with the better kinds, such as the Rose-leaned and the 
Spanish mulberry, produces leaves not only more 
biautiful but of more nourishing quality. 0(hcr cele- 
brated large leaved qualities are the M. Lueida^ and 
the M. tartarica, both producing silk of the first-rate 
quality. The M. morettiana is a new kind with a 
fine largo leaf, having a plain ^surface, and producing 
gUkofthe first rate quality. A new variety from 
Canton has also a fine large leaf with a plain surface, 
and the silk is of the first quality. Both these last 
kinds are raised from seed. Of the Chinese mulberry, 
or Morus midlicaulis, I proceed now to speak. All 
these last-named kinds are new, and were alike un- 
known to Count Dandolo at lh« time his celebrated 
work was written. 

Chinese Mulberry, Morus nigra sinenns. 
Morus Multicaulis, or Many-stalked Mulberry. 
PajiROTTET Mulberry. ^ 

Tor the first knowledge of the history of this plant, 
ihe American public are indebted to the laborious and 
unwearied researches of the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn ; 
and the first complete history and account of ^hia plant. 
from the" Annales d'Horticulture," and the" Annales 
Royal Horticule de Fromont," was communicated to 
the public from^his luminous pen during the years 
1830 and 1831. From this history in a good^raeasure, 
and from all other sources, aa-well as from much per- 
sonal knowledge of the plant, I have embodied the 
following account. 

Of all the varieties of mulberries for silk the Chinese 
, mulberry or Morus -muUicaulis appears that which is 
most emmently adapted to our wants. It originated 
in the elevated regions of China, a country famous 
from antiquity for its silk and renowned for its indus- 
try ; a parallel only to our own, in its climates and 
divers latitudes. It is tot his tree, that the disciples 
of Confucius acknowledge their indebtedness for the 
prosperity and solidity of their empire; a tree which 
it is represented as possessing,such decided superiority 
over all others, that it will speedily be Eubstituted 
fpr them all in every region of the globe. 

The tree grows vigorous, upright, and beautiful ; 
the leaves large, sift and lender, are petiolote, cordate, 
acuminate, serrated towards the summit, marked with 
nerves, always entire ; their upper suiface is convex 
or curled, of a deep and beautiful shining green. — 
The form and dimensions of*the leaf vary in difTereni 
soils. In a dry and arid soil they are of diminished 
size, their form elliptical and williout the heart-shaped 
indentation at the base, their brea<lih being six inches 
and their length eight; but in alight, rich, and friable 
soil, »he produce of the foliage is most abundant, the 
leaves large and cord iform, extraordinary specimens 
having sometimes measured more than a foot iu breadth 
and fifteen inches in length- 

" Each male flower has a calyx of four concave, 
oval, membranous leaflets; four stamens, with fila 
ments accompanied with a triclenfate appendage; 
anthers sagittate, bilocular. Each female has an 
ovary, terminated by two divergent styles , the ovary 
is unilocular, containing a' single pendant seed, which 
is frequently blasted or imperfect " 

It is sometimes called the Perrottet mulberry, in 
honor of M. PerroWef, Agricultural Botanist and tra 
veller of the Marine Colonies of France, who has in 
troduced this plant to Europe. M. Perrottet had been 
went out by the government of France on a voyage ol 
botanical research, a national ship haying been provid- 
ed especially for his ase. It was first discovered by] 



him at Manilla, the capital of the Philippine islands, 
whither it had been brought by the Ctiinese from 
China, as a tree of ornament as well as of eminent: 
usefulness. The Chinese are justly entitled, to the 
credit of its introduction hither, as to all the islands of 
the Asiatin archipelago, where from motives of in- 
dustry they have endeavored to increase and to mul- 
tiply it, that it might be rendered useful to them in the 
new country of their adoption. 

From Manilla the Morus multicaulis was first intro- 
duced by M. Perrottet to the Isle of Bourbon, and 
from thence into Cayenne, and finally it was brought 
by him to France in 1821, in that vast collection and 
variety of productions, which he had during thirty- 
four months procured in the seas of Asia, or gathered 
on the coast or in the lands of Guina. At firat how- 
ever its cultivation in France was confined almost ex- 
clusively to the Royal Gat dens, that its trial and dis- 
semination might be thus rendered the more effectual 
and complete throughout every department of tho 
country. At a later period it was sent from Cayenne 
to Martinique, and from France to Guadaloupe, also 
to Senegal. ' The numerous plants whi( h are already 
disseminated in the divers climates of Africa, America 
and Europe, have all been procured by the two indi- 
vidual plants which were brought by M. Perrottet 
from Manilla. 

The Moms multicaulis diflfers from all others, in the 
uncommon vigor of its growth, and the property which 
the roots possess of throwing up numerous flexible 
stalks; the great length which these stalks acquire in 
a short space*of time, and the facility with which it is 
propagated from layers, or .even from cuttings ; i^lso, 
from the remarkable size which the thin, soft, and 
tender leaves speedily acquire, and the promptitude 
with which they are renewed. The fruit, which 
was unknown even in France till 1830, is long, black, 
and of appearance sufficiently beautiful ; its flavor 
good, being intermediate between that of the. Red 
and that of the Black Mulberry. The silk which the 
worms form from the food afiorded by this plant is not 
only otlhe finest quality, but the cocoons are of unU' 
sua! size, and the fibre of superior strength. The 
leaves, f irora their extraordinary dimensions, are gather- 
ed with important ceremony of labor and of lime, 
and from their superior nutritious qualities, ihey are 
preferred by the insects to all others. 
' This mulberry should be cultivated in hedge rows, 
and never iuflfered to rise higher than seven or eight 
feet. But a few years are sufficient to raise consi- 
derable fields of them in full vigor, sufficient to sup- 
port an immense number of silkworms; and regular 
plantations can be formed, by planting the trees at the 
distance of from six to eight feet asunder ; or in rows 
of eight or ten feet asunder, and the trees at three 
or four feet distance in the row ; a space suffii ient for 
the extension of the branches, sufficien*. also for culti- 
vation, and for the greater convenience of gathering 
the leaves. So greatly is this last operalion facilitated 
l»y the flexibility of the stalks and the superior size of 
the leaf, that, as we are assured by M. Perrottet, a 
child is sufficient for gathering the food for a large 
establishment of silkworms. 

The Morus multicaulis since its introduction into 
France, seems destined to replace everywhere the 
cornmon white mulberry for the nourishrat^nt of silk' 
worms, such is its decided superiority over all others. 
M. Bonafoux, the director of the Royal Gardens at 
Turin, and the' cele orated writer on silk, has also fully 
attested its decisive superiority in Italy, where he has 
found that by close planting and low pruning, whole 
fields may be suddenly covered with a maus of the 
mo-t luxuriant foliage. ' He has tried them extensive- 
ly. And M. Dupont, of Chiron, near Chamberry, in 
France^ has found that as the silkworms fed on ibiff 
mulberry make less waste of liter and of Ibod, 6o4h» 
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chances of disease are diminished from the cause, and 
Ihey finish their labors in three days less time, and that 
the silk has a more brilliant lustre. He has also found 
that the saving of labor in gathering the food is so great, 
that ten quintals of the Morusmulticaulis are gathered 
"With the same labor that is required to gather two 
quintals of the common white mulberry. By the most 
perfect rules of pruning, he makes this mulberry as- 
sume the form of a quenouille or vast distaff) fifteen 
feet high, the form to be always preserved. 

This mulberry braves the most rigorous winters of 
France. Of this important fact we have the indis- 
putable testimony of M- Poiteau and others ; even of 
^e uncommonly severe winter of ]829-30: it has 
there been acclimated, even to the extreme north, as 
far as Havre ; and \yhere it has been cultivated by M. 
Eyries, from its first introduction to that country. 

Dr. Pei^ongchanfipB, in his experiments at Paris, had 
Ibw^tbat the cocoons produced by the silkworms 
V)Sch' #ere fed exclusively on the Chinese mulberry 
VOll^Jiven rather heavier than other cocoons. And in 
t&»«^orton this mulberry to the academy of Dgoin, 
in Augiurt^834, by M. Tilloy, it appeared by accurate 
ez|HmDAents, that the cocoons produced from this mul- 
Ji^^^ij^g rather heavier, the fibre was consequently 
Bt^no^ than that of the other cocoons; as it was re- 
marked ia winding, that of the whole of these, three 
Jmndred and eighty four coeoons in number, not a 
thread was broken, which was not the case with the 
other cocoons. 

Near Montgeron in the north of France, the French 
govemmenthave established an experimental silk farm, 
under the direction of M. Camille Beauvais ; and the 
extraordinary experiments which are there in progress 
were published in 1835. Already has he succeeded 
in producing thirteen pounds of silk from the same 
number of silkworms which in France usually pro- 
duced but five pounds, and in Italy seven and a half 
pounds, and in India twenty pounds; and even in that 
climate he expects soon to be able to produce an equal 
Xiumber of pounds. 

In Tuscany, so fine is their climate that two tucces- 
» ive crops of silk are annually produced with the com 
roon mulberry ; and Dr. Deslongchamps has proved, 
that by aid of the Chinese mulberry, two crops of silk 
may be annually produced even in the north of 
France. Our climate is far more propitious than 
theirs, and at least as favorable as that of Italy ; since 
in the south of that country, the pernicious sirocco, a 
dreadful south wind, sometimes strikes whole commu- 
nities of silkworms dead. The cocoons of the second 
crop which were produced by Madame Parmentier, 
l}ein£ fed exclusively on the Chinese mulberry^ were 
of a brilliant and snowy whiteness. Those also which 
"were exhibited at the fair of the American Institute, in 
Kew York, in 1833, of the first and second crops, both 
being fed exclusively on the Morus Multicaulis, com- 
pleted their labors before midsummer ; these cocoons 
were also Of a snowy whiteness. 

At the government establishment near Montgeron, 
n 1835, there were 67,000 mulberries of different 
species, set out and in a flourishing state, including a 
great number of the Chinese mulberries; these were 
kept very low by pruning. M. Beauvais founds his 
expectations, his sanguine reliance, on this mulberry 
alone, for the production of the second crop of silk 

The prediction of the late Dr. Pascalis, in 1830, that 
•' after the discovery of this plant, a doubt no longer 'ex- 
ists (hat two crops of sUk may be produced in a single 
season ;** this prediction has since been accomplished — 
its truth fulfilled by experiment. The soil and culti- 
vation, the habitations for the successive generations 
of silkworms, being yet the same, all thus converted to 
double use, and the production of a twofold harvest, it 
will be obvious that the actual profit, thus augmented, 
uuBt be manifold. 



SOIL, SITUATION AND CLIMATE. 

Although the mulberry flourishes most luxuriantly 
in a moist and rich soil and protected situation, yet the 
leaves which are produced in such soils are more 
crude, and not of a quality so nourishing. The growth 
of the tree in such soils and expositiouj, besides being 
more rapid, is prolonged to a later period in autuam, 
or until suddenly arrested by frost; and the immature 
wood of a forced growth, being more tender, is cod* 
sequently more liable to be killed by early frosts and 
by winter. Such appears to have beeii the case in the 
winter of 1831-3, which destroyed so many full-grown 
trees of the hardiest deseription, even to the root. The 
ravages of that destructive winter seem to have been 
confined to particular situations and soils ; to the pro- 
ductions of the forced growth of a summer not lest on* 
common and extraordinary. 

In northern climates, the youeg and tender plaott of 
the plum and the cherry, the pear and the quince, and 
numerous others of the most hardy species, require 
protection during the first winter in a state of cultive- 
lion. Their growth being prolonged, and by art 
forced on, nature demands their protection on a soil 
rendered defenceless by cultivation. Death assails at 
the surface, by the combined and alternate ectien of 
the frost and of sunshine ; the frost by its expan9ive 
power operating on the earth as a girdle, destruction 
assails at the surface, the point the most vulnerable, 
and the top dies as a consequence ; or, their roots taking 
hold feebly in earth, are cast out by death. 

In a state of nature, and in the shades and protec- 
tion of the forest, or of herbage, the growth of the 
young tree being slow, and the wood completely ma- 
tured in due season, the case is far otherwise ; the 
bountiful covering of moss, of herbage, or of leaves, 
with which provident nature clothes the ground, being 
amply sufi^cientto modify thegrowthof the plant, and 
defend at the root. This protection, like the fleecy 
snow, being twofold, it defends alike from the blasts 
of sudden and excessive cold, also from the still more 
destructive and pernicious rays of the sun. 

These remarks are equally applicable to the very 
young trees of the different varieties of the mulberry, 
to those especially which late in autumn have been 
transplanted to new positions, or, the forced trees of 
but a single summer's growth; defenceless, unpro- 
tected, and all exposed, On an unsuitable and naked 
soil, they meet the frosts of autumn and of winter un- - 
prepared. f 

A dry, sterile sand is unsuitable; and a shallow soil 
on a foundation of clay produces leaves of bad quality. 
In low, rich grounds, and extensive plains or prairies, 
near ponds and in the valleys of rivers, the mulberry 
tree indeed grows most v^orously, yet the leaves be- 
ing more watery, though voraciously devoured, they 
prolong the labors of the insect by inducing weakness, 
and injure the quality of the produce. These grounds 
are alike exposed to th^ destructive frosts of winter and 
of summer : the moisture of the atmosphere in such 
situations causes the leaves to become spotted and to 
mildew, and the leaves thus infected, if given to the 
insects, are the sure sources of disease and of death. 

Sunny expositions and the declivities of hills, those 
especially which slope to the south, east, or west, are 
favorable. The cocoons of mountainous countries are 
deemed superior to those of the plains ; although not 
so large, they are usually of a whiter color. Plant 
the muberry tree on the high uplands, and on the hills, 
for here they are neither exposed to suffer from the 
early and the latter frosts, nor are the leaves liable to 
become spotted or diseased from the mildew ; and from 
these combined causes, the growth of the tree will be 
consequently prolonged for a double length of time. 

Prepare the soil by suitable nutriment, to the depth 
of eighteen inches beneath the tree, and to a proper 
distance around. The roots of the mulberry tree 
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strike downwards ; other plants may therefore be pro- 
fitably cullivated beneath its shade, which is not 
deemed pernicious, the whole ground being kept as a 
garden during the first years. 



great northern arteries or rivers, is in some degree un 
favorable. The winds, which, unobstructed, follow 
almost invariably the general course of the valleys of 
these rivers, bring down alternately from high north- 
ern regions, and from other climes, a degree of cold, 
dunng winter, the most intense and destructive- On 
the best authority I am assured that the pear, ami par- 
ticularly the peach and the cherry, have during the 
. last winters suffered partial destruction in the vafley of 
the Connecticut, as far south as the country aitound 
the city of Hartford, and even siill farther downwards 
and towards the sea. Even far below the city of Al- 
bany, on the Hudson or Nor(h rivet, the ch^Lrry tree 
particularly, and many other trees which are equally 
as hardy, and especially during all the period of their 
younger years, are, as I am assured, extremely liable 
to suffer death during winter, from the same destruc- 
tive climate and causes. 

The proper soils for the mulberry tree are " dry, 
sandy, or stony" And trees growing on dry, sandy, 
or stony soils, and situated on the open plains, and on 
hilis the most exposed to cold winds, will be found to 
sufffer least of allfrom the aeatructive frosts of autumn 
and of winter. With all authors I must agree in re- 
commending a soil of but moderate fertility, and least 
of all a cold, moist, and heavy soil on a clay founda- 
tion, or ^en a very rich soil ; a dry soil on a friable 
subsoil, on geplle elevations or declivities, being the 
most suitable ofall for the mulberry from China. 

Rearing of Silk IVbrms^ ^t. 

« SUMMARY of the Principal Chinese Treatises 
upon the Culture of the Mulberry and the Rearing 
of Silk Worms. — Translated from the Chinese," 

This interesting and valuable work, published by 
Peter Force, at Washington, should form part of the 
librarj of every silk grower. It- contains many im- 
portant points that tend to facilitate the business and 
ensure success. The translator particularly calls the 
attention of the reader to those parts of the work that 
treat "upon the manner of making the butterflies lay 
their eggs, and of preserving the eggs ; also of the 
means employed to make them hatch at the same 
time." He also states as a fact, that the Chine>e 
method is vastly superior to the Eiiropejip, for " they 
hardly lose one silk worm out of a hundred while the 
Europeans lose fifty out of a hundred" From the 
preface to the American Edition we extract the fol- 
lowing: — 

An important fact is gathered from the following 
Treatise: the culture of silk is, with few exceptions, 
co-extensive with the growth of the mulberry, and 
that tree grows in every province of China, from (he 
extreme North to its Southern boundary j and, per- 
haps, no tree, is susceptible of being mqre widely dif- 
fused. In Europe, not unsuccessful experiments have 
been made near Stockholm in Sweden, Novogorod in 
Russia, and Brandenburgh in Prussia, ~It is true, all 
attempts to domesticate the silk worm in England and 
Ireland have proved abortive ; but that is no-doubt 
owing to the extreme humidity of the climate. The 
Chinese vtQx\i.Nong-sang4hong'ldoui,s^yB : " they [the 
silk worms,] like not wet leaves," and elsewhere, 
*Mhat moisture is exceedingly injurious to them;" 
which is verified by the experience of England. For 
the same reason the culture of silk in France, is 



being, like England, too humid. It may be objecte< 
that the climate of the United States is colder thai 
that of Europe in equal parallels of latitude, and, con 
sequently, too cold for the culture of silk in the 8am< 



The climate of the countries bordering on the degree ; such is, undoubtedly, the fact as regards ex 



tremes of temperature ; but we feel assured, that fron 
the superior dryness and heat of the summers of th( 
United States, and the perfect ease with whieh th( 
mulberry is grown and propagated, that a great pro 
portion of this country is better adapted to the cultur< 
of silk than even the South of Europe. From expe 
rimentfl made by the scientific and practical cultivator 
Count Dandolo, in Italy, it is satisfactorily ascertainet 
that increase of temperature promotes the maturity o 
the silk worms ^in other words, shortens their lifi 
and labor, without lessening the quantity of silk. 

It has been ascertained, by laying before silt 
worms at the same time various kinds of mulberij 
leaves, they will eat first the white, next the red, and 
lastly the black, in the order of the tenderness of the 
leaves. The lartarian holds a high place in theii 
esteem. The red mulberry, tMrus rubra, the second 
in the order of preference, is indigenoos to the Middle 
and Southern States, and is remarked by botanists, ai 
growing from Virginia to Louisiana. Abundant ez< 
periments have demonstrated that the white mulberr)i 
may be successfully cultivated still farther North in 
the United Siatea. The Chinese assert " that theit 
mulberries grow in all soils, and with every aspect ;" 
which, from the extreme industry and sedulous care 
of that people,- is not to be doubted. Early efforts 
were made to naturalize the silk worms in the Ame< 
rican Colonies by the British Crown and chartered 
companies, in Virginia in 1663, and in Georgia and 
South- Carolina in 1733. They failed, after some par« 
tial success. The failure has been ascribed to va- 
rious causes, such as the more profitable culture oi 
tsotton and tobacco, the sparseness of population, the 
distant market ; but in no instance that we have seen, 
has it been charged to climate, ill success of the mul- 
berry, or atmospherical influences, which oppose so 
fataUy tbe extension of the culture in Western Eu- 
rope. From a careful review of those early experi- 
ments, we are satisfied that the meagerness of the 
population, and the distant market for their raw ma- 
terial, were the efi^tive checks to the prosecution o£ 
the silk culture in Virginia, South-Carolina, and 
Georgia. The aspect of things is materially changed 
within the last century ; the wilderness is now a 
populous country—the fifteen or twenty thousand in* 
habitants are many millions — the raw, thrown, or 
manufactured silk would now find a ready purchaser 
or consumer wiiiiout crossing the Atlantic — and 
speedy remuneration be the consequence to the 
grower. 

At the hazard of prolonging these prefatory re* 
mwks to an inordinate length, we think it not irrele* 
vant here to give, in the briefest form possible, some 
general facts upon this subject. The value of silk 
imported into the United Stales in 1836 was |22,862,. 
177. The annual value of silk manufactured in 
England is 14,000,OOOZ. or about $62,000,000.— Four 
million pounds of raw and thrown bilks are annually 
imported, at about IL 5s. per pound. France ex- 
ported in 1824 manufactured silks to the value of 
100,000 francs, or about 1^19,000,000. Raw silk is 
sold in France at twenty-two francs per pound, or 
about four dollars eighteen cen^s. One pound of raw 
or reeled silk may be manufactured into sixteen yards 
of grosde- Naples, the nelt cost of which will be 2/. 
3s. Id. sterling. From one ounce of eggs it is possi- 
ble to obtain one hundred and sixty-five pounds 
weight of cocoons : in Italy, one hundred peoads is 
the average quantity. Each healthy cocoon, as it is 
gathered, contains more than the seventh part of pturor 



limited to the Southern Departments, the Western j cocoon ; but the quantity of reeled silk obtained'sel 
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dom averages more than one-twelfih of the weight.— 
Two hundred and forty, to two hundred and filty co- 
jcoons weigh one pound. The proportion of Mulberry 
leaves consumed to the pure cocoon produced, is 
cighly-sevcn pounds to one; and the pr<jporlional 
Meight of Mulberry leaf and of reeled silk is as one 
hundred and fifiy-two to one. The length of thread 
of a single cocoon is stated by different authors to be 
from three hundred yards to six hundred and tweniy- 
fivc. The weight three and a quarter English grains. 
-According to these data, which are given more in de 
tail in Lardner's Cabiijet Cyclopeedia, it is found one 
pound of recl'id silk requires twelve pounds of co- 
coons,- that rather more than twenty-eight hundred 
worms are employed in forming these cocoons, and 
that to feed them one hundred and flfly-two pounds 
of Mulberry leaves must be gathered. This pound 
of reeled silk wijl make sixteen yards of grosde 
Naples, ordinary quality, or fourteen yards of the best 
description. 

In the history of this branch of industry the fact is 
developed, that in every country, where it has been 
introduced, from the Celestial Empire to Western 
furope, the fostering care of Govern meqts has been 
extended and needed for the attainment of success. 
The art itself, in its infancy, like the feeble insect 
i^'hence it is derived and supported, appears incapa- 
ble of more than a sickly and unprofitable existence 
"Without the aid of superior intelligence, and superior 
care. 

The chronicles of a long line of Chinese Em- 
perors ehow tl^eir paternal solicitude, in their de- 
crees, wherein the Empress is erjoined to set an 
example in her own person to the empire, by attend- 
ing to the rearing of silk woims. v Under the auspices 
of Justinian, and his peculiar care, the culture of silk 
"was introduced into the Roman Empire. It was at 
first a Royal monopoly ; but did not long remain so; 
scon spreading to Greece, and particularly in the Pe- 
loponessus. Roger I, King of Sicily, after his suc- 
cesses in Greece, transported a considerable number 
of captive silk-weavers from that country, whom he 
compulsorily settled in Palermo, and obliged them to 
impart to his subjects a knowledge of their art. In 
euch high esteem was the manufactnre of silk in Ve- 
nice, that the business was considered a noble em- 
ployment, and might be practised without degradation 
by the aristocracy. The introduction of the silk 
worms into France has been attributed to Louis the 
XI. and to Francis I ; certain it is, however, that the 
people of France made rapid progress in this pursuit 
under the fostering care of the monarch, and timely 
and well devised bounties for the planting and cul- 
ture of the Mulberry tree. Henry IV, in his letters- 
patent for the establishment of silk manufactories in 
Paris, conferred* titles of nobility for success and per- 
severance. Nurseries of the mulberry were estab- 
lished, and at first the trees were given away by the 
Government, unsuccessfully ^ but at length a more 
judicious plan was adopted. 'A reward of three 
llvres was dfifered to the cultivator, fer every tree 
that should be found in a thriving condition three 
years ai^r it had been planted. Thus stimulated, 
the cultivation was eminently successful. The re- 
sults are shown in the modern statistics of France, 
and how amply the outlay of three livres per tree has 
been repaid by the revenue accruing to the crown 
from the manufacture of silk. 

The experience of nations will not be lost upon 
the United States. Her statesmen', her legislators, 
and her people are awake to the subject. -We have 
only to will it, to naturalize the culture and mann- 
i&cture of silk, and the time is believed to be not dis- 
tant, when this important branch of industry will be 
added to the resources of our national prosperity. The 
«rpresent work has been translated and published as 



pur humble mite to the accomplishment of this great 
vNork. 

Washington, February, 1833. 



SILK WORMS. 

Before tlie worn.s i^re hatched, the eggs should be 
weighed, and the weight uriiten on the back of the 
paper to which they are attached. When the silk 
worms are hatched, take caro not to separate them 
Irom the paper. There are many persons, who as 
soon as they see the worms hatch, detach them from 
ihe paper, with a small broom '^r quill ; but these little 
beings, as delicate and slender as a hair, or a bit of 
silk, cannot support the wounds given them with tho 
broom or quill. The Mulberry leaves must be cut 
into extremely fine shreds, and spread in an equal 
manner, upon a large sheet of paper. The side of 
ih« paper, on which tho worms are hatching, must be 
applied to that which is covered with bits of the Mul- 
berry leaves. The worms likwig the smell of Mul- 
berry leaves, descend themselves on ih<? paper, da- 
s'tined to receive them. 

Then the paper, on which the eggs were, must be 
newly weighed ; the quantity of hatched worms will 
be known, and it can be calculated how many leaves 
will be required to feed them. It is much better to 
have more leaves than are wanted for the number of 
silk worms to be raised. Then an abundant nourish- 
ment will be had for the silk worms, and one will 
irot be expofted to the misforiuno caused by a scarcity 
of Iraves. 

There are many persons who do not make this cal- 
culation beforehand ; but when the leaves are about 
failing, they find themselves reduced to the most 
painful extremities ; they pawn, or sell their eflTects to 
procure them. They have the grief of seeing their 
bilk worms tormented by hunger; the hurdles are 
strewed with worms that languish and die. Thus, 
by their want of forecast, they uselessly sacrifice the 
lives of a great number of these precious insects. — 
Translated from the Chinese. 

From the NoHhampton Coarier. 
Silk for Domestic Purposes. — In many families 
there are individuals who are in feeble health, or who 
have had the misfortune of a dislocated or broken bone, 
who sufifer more or less in variable weather, and by 
langor or pains, can anticipate the approaching storm 
with a degree of accuracy that cannot be mistaken. 
Physicians inform us, that this sensation is occasioned 
by the escape of that portion of electricity which is 
absolutely necessary for the healthy condition of the 
body — and as silk is a non-conductor of electricity, 
medical writers recommend its use, in every possible 
way, as an overdress to cotton or flannel shirts and 
drawers. In this way it may be made to prevent or 
alleviate pectoral or consumptive aflTections, rheuma^ 
tism, inflammatory fevers, indirect debility, and that 
languor so oppressive to persons of feeble health. A 
coarse Hjuality of silk similar to the pongee silk,'^so 
called, will answer very well for such purposes, and 
being strong and stout, will do good service. Silk of 
such quality might be manufactured in the domestic 
household, and the culture of the mulberry and the 
manufacture of silk, may be attended to in almost any 
family, without interruption to other occupations, not 
only as a lucrative business, but also to prevent or al- 
leviate a vaiiety of pains which flesh isheir to. This- 
subject is becoming so important to the community, 
and can be undertaken with so little expense, that it 
merits the attention of every family, to begin a nurse- 
ry of mulberry trees without delay, and the first or 
second year may commence feeding the worms^nd 
manufacturing silk, even upon our commonreeU, wheels, 
and looms. Because there are large establishments in 
contemplation and progress, for the manufacture of sillr» 
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some have thought these companies would discourage 
the domestic manufacture, but instead of discourage- 
ment, it ought lo operate as a stimulus to family cul 
ture; because if families do not wish to manufacture 
their own silk, thoy can have a ready market for the 
cocoons. It is expected, and with a good degree of 
probability, that the lime will come, when our fami- 
lies will not only manufacture, butthal^lhey willdress 
themselves with silk of their own make, with as liiile 
expense as they now clothe them in wool and flax. 



SILK CULTURE. 

From information coming to us from various sources, 
■we are inclined to believe that a disposition to try the 
experiment of the culliyaiion of silk has received a 
nhw impetus, and is prevailing in various parfs of the 
country with a power from which great results may 
be expected. The demand for the raorus rauliicaulis 
and other valuable kinds of the mulberry has been un- 
precedented. The importance of the interest begins 
strongly to arrest the atieniion; and the actual im^ior- 
tance, in our firm persuasion, is not likely to be over- 
rated. % 

The great cause of discouragement has been the 
destruction of the mulberry trees, by the severity of 
the winter. Not only has the moru? muhicaulis suf- 
fered greatly, but likewise the common while mulber- 
ry ; so that by the unprecedented severity of the two 



Cheney, of Manchester, Ct. raised silk at the rale of 
50 lbs to the acre, from trees planted by layers the 
same spring, say in the month of May, which produc- 
ed silk at the above rate in October, and manufactur- 
ed by me made a beautiful arlicle of soft, strong, even 
sewing silk, and put into the market a finished article, 
in the space of seven months from the time the tress 
were planted ; thus proving that it is not necessary 
for the farmer to wait several years for his trees to 
grow, before he can realize aiiy profits, as has been 
the general imj^repsion. This tree is cultivated an- 
nually, as we do a crop of corn, or by leaving the 
roots in the ground in the manner the sugar cane is 
cultivated. — New E. Farmer. 

LEMUEL COBB. 



A proper climate and a suitable range of temperature 
are decidedly necessary for the production of goodsiXk, 
The excessive heat, and the ^redt humidity of certain 
countries, exert the same effect upon the silk worm as 
upon the constitotion and habits of the inhabitants. — 
England will never be able to raise the rav^f material 
for her manufactures, owing to the great moisture 'of 
her climate ; and her solo depentlanco for the sup- 
port of her manufactories, v\ ill, and must be, upou 
foreign countries. Possessing the capital that she does, 
last winters many of the standard trees in Mansfield, | combined with the energy, skill, and perseverance of 
Conn, of many years growth, have perished. her artizans, is it not probable that she will import the 

An,^xperiraent however has been ma<le, which, by | raw material from that country wiiich will afford it 



an improved mode, (for so it must be called,) of raana- 
• ging the plants, avoids the danger of the winter, and 
obtains an early return. 

The land is laid out in.furrows four feet apart. In 
these the plants, the morus muhicaulis, are laid, the 
roots three feet apart, the roots being covered, and 
the branches fastened down and covered slightly with 
mould until they start. After this the covering is "to be 
increased ; and throwing up shoots from e\eTy bud, 
thejr form a hedge, the Reaves of which may be used 
as soon as grown, for the feeding of the worms. In 
the autumn the shoots, which will then have formed 
trees, are to be separated by a spade or som# sharp in- 
strument, and taken op and deposited securely from 
the frost. The main roots, after all »he shoots are cut 
from them, are to remain in the ground '; and to be 
conveyed by turning a furrow upon them each way. 
These remains for a permanent plantation. The 
small plants which are taken up, and the shoots 
" which are cut from the main root, may be used for 
forming a new plantation the ensuiug season^ and so 
on year after year. As to the trouble of taking Jip the 
plants annually and resetting them in the spting, it is 
not to be complained of compared with the advanta- 
ges with sucjj management promises^ and is, in a 
great measure, compensated by the facility with 
which the foliage is gathered from a low hedge, com- 
pared which the labor of collecting it from high standard 
trees. As the foliage for the feeds of the worms will 
not be so early in this way as from standard trees, it 
will be necessary to delay the hatching of the worms 
This may easily be done by keeping the eggs in an 
ice house. 

t That this plan is practicable, an actual experiment 
will fully prove ; and we give it in the letter which 
we subjoin from a gentleman well and most favorably 
known 4o-the agricultural community from his public 
spirited exertions to promote this great and important 
branch of industry. ' 

A circumstance which shows the short space of 
-time required to realize a crop of manufactured ^silk, 
from the Chinese^ or Morus Muhicaulis mulberry, 
came under my notice last season, viz ; Megsrs. 



the cheapest? She has long been dependant upon 
the United Slates for her cotton, and her profits have 
been immense. Her merchants and manufacturers 
arc justly styled Princes of the Earth. When she as- 
certains that our country can furnish her with raw 
silk proportionate lo her demand, and at a cheaper 
price than she can obtain it from any other source, it 
is natural to suppose that our silk growers will always 
find a market for the products of their labour in her 
ports. 

If has been satisfactorily proved that the United 
Slates can produce silk superior in quality to that pro- 
duced by any nation whatever. »Vith a climate nei- 
ther too humid or warm, but exactly suited to the dis- 
position and habits of the silk worm, we must even- 
tually become as famous for our exportation of our 
raw silk as we are for our cotton. All that is want- 
ing on'our part, is a determination to "GO AHEAD/*^ 
and in a few years we shall ho ranked first upon tha 
list of Eilk growing nations. 

But, for years to come, we care not for a foreign 
market; our immense population, by its demands for 
ihe fabric, will cause all the raw material to be worked 
up within our own borders. We shall no longer look 
to China, France, or Italy, for manufactured silk, and 
shall be as independent of them in that respect, as we* 
are in regard to cotton^why then should we delay? 
Every thing appears favourable, and invites us to 
the enterprize. 

Dr. Pascalis gives the following reasons why our 
agricultural brethren should engage in the silk *busi- 
ness: — y 

Ist. The article of silk added to the other pursuits 
of agriculture, the more enhances the value of land, 
I hat, by it, such parcels as are poor and waste can be 
profitably employed. 
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2d. Said produce or staple of standard value, accord- 
ing to 1(8 quality, is always exchangeable in commerce 
in all its several conditions, as it is neitlier perishable 
nor corruptible. 

3d. It is a material for the manufacture of all kinds 
of filature, for raw silk, of machinery fur weaving 
warping; for building a variety of looms, bringing in- 
to use every process of dying, &.c. which business 
being divided and subdivided, affords numerous 
teanchee of mechanical industry, by which immense 
populations in Europe are now prosperously sup- 
ported. 

4th. Nurseries of silk worms create also various 
branches of business among the poorer classes ; the 
making of hurdles, frames, baskets, &c. gatheiing mul- 
berry leaves and brushwood, detaching and cleaning 
cocoons, and many other sorts of employment incident 
OD the management and completion of the culture, as 
if every individual of the poorest community could 
90t fail reaping from it some advantage and profit. 

Silk. — From an investigation, which I prosecuted 
erable extent, I ascertained 
factured and raised cheaper 
ast I satisfied myself on the 
jed people can perform most 
the raw silk, which is the 
ake an estimate. 
3.560 eqiiare feet, 
ne acre 6 ft. by 6, 
" l^ft, by C, 
ry, six years) will produce 

^ 36) will feed 1000 worms. 

„ ne pound. 

3090 cocoons (10 lbs.) make one pound of siik. 
30,000 Hrees, 6 years old, will produce 180.000 pounds 

of leaves; 
which will feed (at A5 pounds per thousand) four 
millions of worms. Allow 3000 to a pound of silk ; 
this, at $3 per pound, will amount to 3,999 dollars. 
Reeled silk is, however, ollcner valued at five or six 
dollars the pound than three. 

The above calculation is made on the white mul- 
oerry. The introduction of the morus multicaulis into 
this country, will be an era in the silk business. It 
will reduce the labor of raising the raw silk about one 
half, if net two-thirds. It saves nine-tenths of the 
labor in gathering the leaves. Those leaves which 
are found to produce better silk, grow from twenty- 
five to thirty five inches in circumference. One pound 
of them contains one-third more nutritive matter than 
a pound of the best white mulberry leaves. 

1 have seen silk of the most durable texture, manu- 
factured in our farmers* families, on the common- 
spinning wheel, or loom. 

In Economy, Beaver county. Pa. they make pan- 
taloons, jackets, &c. of the silk tow. It is used in 
place of common linsey, or jeans. Their sewing silk, 
Testings, lustrings, pocket handkerchiefs, and dress 
handkerchiefs, are of the very best quality. They 
have no ground occupied exclusively by mulberries , 
but plant their streels and side- walks, and garden 
alleys, an.d hedges, wiih them. 

However, to make the business at once successful 
and profitable, every farmer ought to start a nursery 
of mulberry trees immediately ; calculating in the 
course of a few years, to have two or three acres set 
with them, besides all his lanes and yards, and useless 
comers. If he should happen to live in some of the 
barren or hilly parts of Ohio, why, all the better, he 



can then set his whole farm with them. From one 
tree of the morus muUi^aj^lis, you can raise many 
thousands in four or five years. Every limb may be 
cut into as many pieces as there are buds upon it, and 
e\ery bud will produce a tree. . / 

There is a Connecticut farmer who lives near me, 
whose wife and children have for several years ma- 
nufactured seiiing silk in sufiScient quantities, nearly, 
if not entirely, to clothe the whole family, and at least 
to supply all that part of their dress which had to be 
bought. They gathered their leaves from the native 
mulberry which grows wild in the woods. — SUk Cul' 
iurist. 



Cultivation of Silk in Louisiana. — We take 
great interest in this subject, because we think the 
upper part oT our State is peculiarly adapted to the 
raising of the silk worm ; and that it may become a 
most profitable source of public industry. The value 
of silks imported into the United states, during the 
year ending- September 30, 1835, is stated at 
$17,487,980 this being the original or first cost in the 
foreign country. During this period, only $486,562 
worth of this great amount was exported ; and the ac- 
tual cost of the above to the American people, or the 
whole retail cost to the actual consumer, may be es- 
timated at more than $22,000,000 for the whole year. 
Most of this was imported from Italy, Switzerland and 
France. — Formerly half our imports were from China* 
Yet neither the articles of raw, nor any" of their nume- 
rous, substantial and elegant fabrics and fast cottons, 
or mixture of silk and worsted, are included in the 
above amount. And the demand for silk, which is 
now 60 great, is continually imcreasing. Not half this 
amount was consumed six years ago, and since 1821, 
and during fifieen years, the actual amount of silks 
consumed, has doubled twice. 

Silk, it is believed, is eminently calculated for the* 
soil and climate of most parts of oiTT Union; but the 
serene atmosphere in the high lands oi- Louisiana is 
more particularly favorable to its growth, from the pro- 
longed and vigorous state of our vegetation during our 
summer. A genial climate and fertile soil is ours ; 
and if we avail ourselves of the superior advantages 
we enjoys silk is destined to become one of our prin- 
cipal staples. 

Our advantages are indeed very great. To be es* 
timated fully, they must be examined freely and indi- 
vidually. IIow much more greater will they then 
appear, if considered collectively — our innumerable 
rivers and bayous, our immense forests, the exhaustless 
treasures of fuel and fiame, the combined elements of 
water, earth, and fire, offering unknown and unmea- 
surable resources, which will tend to abridge human 
labor. 

History wilf embalm the names of JlSfee who shall 
contribute to this and similar enterprises, having in 
view the prosperity of our ciiy. Our citizens havo 
energy and wealth, and it is only necessary to put 
these forth to insure the most complete success. — Ntw 
Orleans Bee. 



M ORu^ Multicaulis. — A subscriber asks our opi- 
nion concerning this free as a hedge plant. We answer 
confidently that it will not answer for a hedge. Cattle 
are extremely fond of it, and would soon "eat up the 
fence" if made of so delicious a material. Its extra- 
ordinary value as food for silk- worms begins to be un- 
derstood. Compared with the white mulberry, it will 
become fit for use 50 per cent, sooner, will yield 50 
per cent, more food for the worm, and of a quality 33 
to 50 per cent, better at the same time. — Baltimore 
Farmer. 
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Mr* JoluA I«om1>ef and the Silk^ThrOTringf 
Macliinery at Derby* 

The Lombes were originally manufacturers at Nor- 
wich, but removed to London, and became silk throw- 
stera and merchants there. There were three bro- 
thers, Thomas, Henry, and John ; the first was one of 
the sheriffs of London at the accession of George U. 
in 1727, on which occasion, according to custom, the 
chief magistrate wais created a baronet, and Mr. 
Lombe was knighted. The second brother, who was 
of a melancholy temperament, put an end to his exist- 
enee before those plans were developed which con- 
nected the Dame ef Lombe with one of the most ira> 
pertant manufacturers of the country. 

The Messrs. Lombes had a house at Leghorn, un- 
der the firm of Glover and Unwin, who were their 
agents for purchasing the raw silk which the Italian 
peasantry sold at their markets and fain to the mer- 
chants and factors. There were many other fingKsh 
hotwet at Leghorn, Turin, Anoona, and other parts of 
Italy, chiefly for exporting silk to England, in part re* 
turn for which numerous cargoes of salt fish were 
and still are received froio our ports tor the consump- 
tion of the Italians during their Lent and other fasts- 
It was at this time customary for the English mer- 
chants engaged in the Italian trade to send their ap- 
prentices and sons to the Italian ports, to complete 
their mer9antile education, by acquainting themselves 
CD the spot with the details of their peculiar line of 
bunnesa. It was professedly in compliance with this 
custom, bat with a deeper ulterior view, that the 
youngest of the brothers, Mr. John Lombe, who at 
that time was little more than twenty years of age 
proceeded to Leghorn in the year 1715. 

The Italians had at that time become so much su- 
perior to the English in the art of throwing silk, in 
consequence of a new invention, that it was irapossi- 
Me for the latter to bring the article into the market 
OQ equal terms. This state of the trade induced the 
Lombes to consider by what means they might secure 
the same advantage which their improved machinery 
gave to the Italians ; and the real view of the younger 
brother, in proceeding to Itally, was to endeavor to 
obtein such an acquaintance with the machinery as 
might enable him to introduce it into this country. 
The difiiculties in the way of this undertaking were 
very great, and would have appeared insurmountable 
to any but a person of extraordinary courage and per- 
severance. We find these difiieulties thus stated in 
the paper which Sir Thomas Lombe printed for dis- 
tribution among the members when he applied to 
Parliament for the renewal of his patent. One at 
least of these printed papers has been preserved, and 
haa been lent us for the present occasion. It is there 
said that " the Italians having, by the most judicious 
and proper rules and regulations, advanced and sup- 
ported the credit of the manufacture, have also, by 
th^ most severe laws, preserved the mystery among 
themselves for a great number of years, to their ines- 
timable advantage. As, for instance, the punishment 
preecribed by one of their laws for those who disco- 
ver, or attempt to discover, any thing relating to this 
art^ is death, with the forfeiture of ait their goods, 
and to be afterwards painted on the outside of the 
prison walls hanging to the gallows by one foot, with 
an inscription denoting the name and crime of the 
person ; there to be continued for a perpetual mark of 
infamy." 

The young Lombe, however, was not to be deter- 
red by the danger and difficulty of the enterprise. 
On his arrival, and before he became known in the 
country, he went accompanied by a friend, to see the 
Italian silk works. This was permitted under very 
rigid limitations. No person was admitted except 
when the machinery was in action, and even then he 
wai kttffied through the rooaia with the most jealous 



precaution. The celerity of the machinery rendered 
it impossible for Mr. Lombe to comprehend all tha 
dependencies, and first springs of so extensive and 
complicated a work. He went with different persona 
in various habits, as a gentleman, a priest, or a lady* 
and he was very generous with his money ; but ha 
could never find an opportunity of seeing the machi- 
nery put in motion, or of giving to it that careful at* 
tention which his object required. Despairing of ob> 
taining adequate information from such cursory in* 
spection as he was thus enabled to give, he bethought 
himself of associating with the clergy, and being a 
man of letters, he succeeded in ingratiating himself 
with the priest who confessed the family to which the 
works belonged. He seems to have opened his plans, 
partly at least, to this person, and it is certain that ha 
found means to obtain his cooperation. According 
to the scheme which they planned between them, Mr. 
Lombe disguised himself as a poor youth in want of 
emyloyment. The priest then introduced him to tho 
directors of the work, and gave him a good character 
for honesty and diligence, and described him as in* 
ured to greater hardships than might be expected from 
his appearance. He was accordingly engaged as a 
fillatoe-boy, to superintend a spinning engine so called. 
His mean appearance procured him accommodation 
in the place which his design made the most accepta-* 
ble to him, — the mill. While others slept he wi^ 
awake, and diligently employed in his arduous and 
daneeroufl undertaking. He had possessed himself of 
a dark lantern, tin(' 
mathematical instn 
secreted in the ho 
to sleep; and no pc 
osity to ascertain tl 
He thus went on n 
this grand and usel 
quired ader his be 
agency Lombe con 
Unwins ; with ther 
ings, and despatch^ 
silk. These origir 
in the Derby mills. 

After Lombe had completed his desi^, he still re« 
mained at the mill, waiting until an English ship 
should be on the point of sailing for England. Whea 
this happened, he left the works and hastened oa 
board. But meanwhile his absence had occasioned 
suspicion, and an Italmn brig was despatched in pur* 
suit, but the English vessel happily proved the better 
sailer of the two, and escaped. It is said that the 
priest was put to the torture ; but the correspondent of 
the ** Gentleman's Magazine,'* to which we are indebt- 
ed for most of the facts we have stated, says that ailer 
Mr. Lombe's return to England, an Italian priest was 
much in his company ; and he is of opinion that this 
was either the priest in question, or at least, another 
confederate in the same affsir. Mr. Lomhe also 
brought over with him two natives accustomed to tha 
manufacture, for the sake of introducing which he had 
incurred so much hazard. 

After his return, Mr. John Lombe appears to have 
actively exefted himself in forwarding the works un- 
dertaken by him and his brother. Sir Thomas, at Der- 
by ; but he did not live to witness their completion. 
He died on the premises, on the 16th of November^ 
1722. in the 29th year of his age. The common ac- 
count of his death is, that the Italians, exasperated at 
the injury done their trade, sent over, to England an 
artful woman, who associated with the parties in the 
character of a friend ; and having gained over one of 
the natives who originally accompanied Mr. Lombe^ 
adminutered a poison to him of which he ultimateljf 
died. 

We reeur to Sk Thomas Lombe'i statemeon al* 
ready quoted, for the most authentic^ particukn i^ 
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specting the progress of the work. The document 
Itself is eniitled, " Brief State of the Case relating to 
the Machine erected at Derby, for making Italian Or- 
ganzine Silk, which was discovered and brought into 
England, with the utmost difficulty and hazard, and 
at the sole expense of Sir Thomas Lombe." It com- 
mences with staling the capabilities of the machine. 
''This machine performs the work of making Italiin 
organzine silk, which is a manufacture made out of 
£ne raw silk,* by reducing it to a hard twisted, fine 
and even thread. This silk makes the warp, and is 
absolutely necessary to mix with and cover the Tur- 
liey and other coarser silks thrown hersi which are used 
jfor shute,' so that without a constant supply of this 
£ne Italian organzine silk, very little of the said Tur- 
Jkey and other silks could be- used, nor could the 
silk-weaving trade be carried on in England. This 
Italian organzine (or thrown) silk has in all times 
past been bought with our money, ready made (or 
worked) in Italy, for want of the art of making it 
here ; whereas now, by working it ourselves out of 
jfine Italian raw silk, the nation saves nearly one-third 
part ; and by what we make out of fine China raw 
silk above one half of the price we pay for it ready 
worked in Italy." The paper goes on to state, that 
** the machine at Derby has 97,746 whedis, movement 
And individual parts, (which work day and night,) all 
which receive their motion from one large water 
wheel, and are governed by one regulator ; and it em- 
ploys 300 persons to attend and supply it with work." 
After stating the difficulties which had been surmount- 
ed in ir^troducing this improvement, the paper thus 
concludes: "Upon the introduction of which [ihis 
improvement], his late most gracious Majesty granted 
a patent to the said Sir Thomas Lombe, for the sole 
making and use of the said engines in England, for 
the term of fourteen years Upon which he set 
ahgnt the work and raised a large pile of building 
upon the river Derwent at Derby, and therein erected 
the said machine ; but before the whole could be com- 
pleted, several years of the said term were expired. 
Then the king of Sardina, in whose country we buy 
the greater part of our supply of organzine silk, being 
informed of his success, prohibited the exportation of 
Piedmontes raw silk ; so that before the said Sir Tho- 
mas Lorobe could provide a full supply of other raw 
silk proper for his purpose, alter his engine, train up 
a sufficient number of work folk, and bring the man- 
ufabture to perfection, almost the whole of the said 
fourteen years were run out. Therefore, as he has 
not hitherto received the intended benefit of the afore- 
said patent, and in consideration of the extraordinary 
nature of his undertaking, the very great expense, 
hazard, difficulty, he has undergone, as well as the 
advantage he has hereby procured to the nation at 
his own expense, the said Sir I'homas Lombe humbly 
hopes the parliament will grant him a further term for 
the sole making and using his engines, or such other 
recompense as in their great wisdom shall seem meet." 
The Parliament considering the matter of much 
public importance, thought it best to give him a grant 
.of j£14,000, on condition that the invention should 
he thrown open to the trade, and that a model of the 
machine should be deposited in the Tower of Lon- 
don for public inspection. 



LcsBONs TO Rulers. — ^The Chinese Emperor Tchou 
let out on a journey to visit the vast provinces of his 
empire, accompanied by his eldest son. One day he 
stopped his car in the midst of some fields where the 
people were hard at work. " I took you with me," 
said he to his son, '*that you might be an eye- witness 
of the painful toils of the poor husbandmen, and that 
the feeling their laboriours station should excite in 
your heart might prevent your burdening them with 
axes!" 



RIIISCEIiT. ANEOIJIS. 



An Extract. — ^There is no denying that there^ 
are *• royal roads," through existence Yor the upper 
classes; for them, at least, the highways are macada- 
mized, swept, and watered. They are surrounded 
not only by luxuries, but by pleasures, which, at all 
events to the young, must have the zest of novelty, 
ft seems to me the variest fallacy to say that the lots 
in life are weighed out in equal balances : the differ- 
ence is very great — to the examiner, sad ; and to the 
sufferer, bitter ! Before we talk of equality of pain 
which is, in nine cases out of ten, only a selfish and 
indolent excuse for neglect, let us contrast a high and 
a low position together. On one side is protection, 
instruction, and pleasure ; on the other is neglect, ig- 
norance, and hardships. Here, wants are invented to 
become luxuries ; there " hunger swallows all in one 
low want." Among the rich, body and mind are 
cultivated with equal watchfulness ; among the poor, 
the body is left to disease and to decrepitude, and the 
mind to void and destruction. I grant that I speak of 
the two extremes ; but it is the worst ill of social ex* 
istence that there should be such extremes. 

The child of the rich man sleeps in the silken cra- 
dle, his little cries are hushed by the nurse, whose 
only duty is to watch the progress of that tiny frame. 
The least illness, and the physician bestows on the 
infant heir the knowledge of a life ; for every single 
patient benefits by all his predecessors. The child 
becomes a boy ; Elton or Westminster, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, have garnered for his sake the wisdom of cen- 
turies: he is launched into public life, and there are 
friends and connexions on either hand, as stepping 
stones in his way. He arrives at old age : ^the arm- 
chair is ready, and the old port has been long in the 
cellars of his country-house to share its strength with 
its master. He dies; his very coffin is comfortable; 
the very vault of his ancestors is sheltered : a funeral 
sermon is preached in his honor; and escutcheon and 
marble tablet do their best to preserve 4iis memory. 

Take the reverse of the picture. The infancy of 
the poor child is one of cries, too often of blows ; natu- 
ral affection has given way before the iron pressure 
of want. The old proverb, that, " When poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the window,^' 
is true in a far more general sense than the one in 
which it is generally applied. They have the floor 
for a bed ; the scant and mouldering remnant of food 
for dinner; the cold hearth, where the wind blows 
in the snow ; — these phjrsical sufferings re-act on the 
moral world, they deaden and embitter the sweetest of 
our feelings. The parent half loves, half loathes, 
the child that takes the bread from his own mouth ; 
and the child looks on that as tyranny, which is only 
misery. It learns to fear before it learns to love. 

Suppose that childhood passed ; it has escaped dis- 
ease; no chance chill has distorted the youthful limbs 
they have, at least, health to begin life. The poor 
man has nothing more than his strength. God's best 
gifts lie dormant wiihin )iim ; the chances are that he 
cannot read even the holy page, that, at least, holds 
out the hepe of A less miserable world. He has not 
that mental cultivation which alone teaches us what 
are our resources, and how to husband or to exert 
them. He knows only how to labor, and that not in 
the most serviceable manner to himself. He does 
not, even when he can, which is rare enough, lay by 
for the future, because he has never been accustomed 
to reflect. Life has for him no future. Perhaps he 
takes to drinking ; atid it is easy, with half a-dozen 
diifcrent kinds of French wines on the table, the 
claret purple beside the golden sherry, to say a thou- 
sand true and excellent things on the crime of excess. 
If the gentleman refrains, it is from a moral restraint 
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the poor man has never been taught to exercise ! and 
Tvhat does the poor man drink to avoid — cold, bunger, 
perhaps bodily pain — always bodily weariness? 

Old age comes on feeble, and often premature, 
Tvhen his place of refuge is a straw pallet, where, if 
his family keep him, it is an act. cf Roman virtue, the 
yery devotion of duty and aflTeciion; for even the old 
man's morsel must be taken from their own. But the 
workhouse is the ordinary resting place before the 
grave ; and there human selfishness takes its most re- 
volting aspect; there life has not left one allusion, one 
aflection : all is harsh, cold, revolting, and unnatural. 
The difference that began in the cradle, continues to 
the tomb. The bare coffin, a few boards hastily nailed 
together, is flung into the earth ; the service is hur- 
ried over, the ground trodden down, and the next day 
the children are playing upon the new grave, whose 
tenant is already forgotten. So much for the equality 
of human existence. L. E. L. 



On Climate, and the Means which may be Em- 
braced TO Modify it. — There are considerations in 
regard to climate, which should obtrude upon a man 
who is about to fix his residence for life ; and there 
are artificial means by which it may bo partially modi- 
fied by him who is already located in a bad one. By 
climate, we do not mean portions of country which are 
bounded by parallels of latitude; but we mean a dis- 
trict, a tract or a farm, dififering in temperature, from 
local causes, from other districts adjoining. The local 
cause of this diflTerence may be elevation, contiguity 
to marshes or waters, aspect, capacity of the soil for 
imbibing or retaining heat, &c. All of these circum- 
ttances have a bearing upon the products of agricul- 
ture, and most of them upon the health and comfort of 
the population. 

A district is rendered comparatively cold by being 
mostly covered with wood, by the contiguity of marsh- 
es, by being elevated above the surrdunding districts, 
and by open exposure to bleak winds. The two first 
Tender the air moist, and cause a greater range be 
tween the extremities of heat and cold ; the rays of the 
Bun are partially excluded from the ground ; evapora- 
tion is prevented ; and the miasma which is often 
generated is prejudicial to the health of man and beast. 

Altitude has a manifest influence upon farm crops. 
One hundred and eighty feet elevation produces a dif* 
ference in temperature equal to a degreee of 69 miles 
of latitude. In latitude 54 and 55, in Scotland, Sin- 
clair tells us, 600 feel above the level of the sea, is 
the greatest height at which wheal will grow, with 
any chance of repaying the husbandman for his labor. 

The quality of the soil and subsoil have an influ- 
ence upon the temperature and products of a farm. If 
these are hard and retentive, and particularly if flat, 
the surplus rain-water does not pass oflT; sokr hfal is 
prevented from penetrating; the soil is cold and sour, 
and the finer cp)ps cannot prosper. But if the soil 
consists of sand, gravel, or friable sand loam, and the 
surface has much of a slope, the excess of water pass- 
. es off) the heat, penetrates freely, and vegetaiion is 
healthy and comparatively vigorous, even though the 
subsoil is somewhat tenacious. A moderately ur»du- 
lating, or rolling surface is, therefore, better for farm 
purposes, particularly for arable husbandry, than aflat 
surface, or than a precipitous one, where the finer par- 
ticles of the soil are liable to be washed into the val- 
leys by heavy rains. 

Aspect, in hilly or mountainous districts, is a matter 
of consideration with the farmer. The soil on the 
northern slope of a hill is generally richer than on a 
southern slupe, from the 'circumsiance that it is less 
■liable to be wasted by alternations of freezing and 
thawing, and the eflfects of rains ; hut that on the 
southern slope, being more exposed to the influence of 
the solar rays, is warmer, and more coBgenial to graioi 



and other tender crops; while the north is best adapt- 
ed to pasture and meadow. 

The artificial means of ameliorating a severe climate, 
consists in diminishing the wood, and exposing more 
of the surface to the sun's rays; in draining the marsh- 
es and wet grounds ; in planting the crowns of the 
hills, and the exposed quarters of the farm, with tim- 
ber or other trees, where these points have been im- 
prudently bared of their wood ; by making email in- 
closures, divided by stone walls, hedges or belts of 
timber; by cultivation, and by ridgir^g, and by blend- 
ing light and friable soils wi'ih those which are heavy 
a^id BWff. By employing such of these means as ar« 
best adapted to the location, much may be done to 
ameliorate climate, and to render it salubrious. When 
the surface of the ground is broken, water subsides 
into the soil, instead of either resting on it, or being 
thrown oflfin torrents, often a source of much mischief; 
and if the surface is formed into ridges and furrows, 
water is drained off, and the soil is enabled to imbibe 
the salutary rays of the sun, and the genial influence 
ofdewandair, and may be worked earlier in the 
spring. We consider it a great defect in northern 
husbandry, that on flat surfaces, and tenacious soils or 
subsoils, the lands are not more generally thrown into 
narrow ridg€8 and furrows, that the winter and heavy 
rains may pass off as they fall. The ebove remarks, 
so far as regards the effects of draining and culture 
upon climate, we have seen verified in our own prac- 
tice. The small spot which we improve, when it 
came under our care, contained much low marshy 
ground, and abounded in springs, and in wei seasons 
with waters concentrated in pools upon the surface. 
The tendency of all this was to render the air cold and 
humid, and unhealthy, and the crops liable to he in- 
jured by late and early frosts, from which the neigh- 
boring district was exempt. A thorough system of 
draining and good cultivation has eflfectually remedied 
these evils, and enabled us to work our lands earlier, 
and to bring our crops to earlier maturity— while the 
healthiness of the neighborhood has been correspond* 
ingly improved. We have done something towards 
tiheliering our grounds, by preserving, where we could, 
a growth of wood on the exposed quarter, by planting 
it at other points, and by the culture of live fences. 

As marshes and shallow waters are prejudicial to 
the health and climate of a neighborhood, large bodies 
of water, like those of the great lakes, which do not 
freeze over in winter, have a contrary tendency, and 
particularly to ameliorate the severity of winter, by 
the quantity of caloric which they give oflf" at that 
seasoiT.. Thus the mean temperature of the winter 
months is several degrees lower at Albany and Buf- 
falo, than it is at Rochester and Oswego, or any wherQ 
along the southern borJers of Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

In our northern latitudes, every artificial means that 
is available should be employed to ameliorate the cli- 
mate. We have maqy crops that reqtiire a combina- 
tion of lavorable circumstances to bring them to high 
maturity, and in a vast many instances their product is 
greatly diminished by eurly and late frosts, which in 
many cases might be avciled, parliail.y if Jiot wholly, 
by a timely attention to the suggestions which we 
have now made. Indian corn, for instance, in late 
years, in order to insure its maturity, requires to be 
planted on a warm dry soil, in which sand greatly pre- 
ponderates, which imbibes heat readily, can be worked 
and planted early, and that the auxiliary aid of unfer- 
mented manures be employed to increase the warmth. 
— Cultivator. 



^fCr Those editors to whom this number of the work 
may be sent, shall be entitled to a copy of the first 
volume for giving this prospectus an early insertion 
in their respective papers; and sending us thenum- 
bei containing the same. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1838. 



Mr. Seth W. Cheney, one of the editorstof this pub 
lieatioB, wi]\ shorily leave for Europe, and perform a 
tour through the principal silk dietricts of France, 
Italy, &c. His object is to acquire all the information 
possible in regard to the raising of silk, the cultivation 
of the vine, and the production of sugar from the beet 
His letters will be regularly published in the *• Silk 
Oiower," and it is presumed that the information thus 
acquired abroad and disseminated at home, will be 
interesting and valuable. 

A SIGHT WORTH SEEING. 
There are now growing on our silk plantation, in 
one field of six acres, over 100,000 of the Morus Multi- 
caulis. Many of these trees are lour feet in height — 
their iblii^ nearly covers the whole ground ; and a 
more charming sight cannot be imagmed. From the 
bert information we have been able to obtain, there is 
not so large a number of large trees now growing in 
/<«e field in any other place in the United Slates. 

SILK WORM EGGS. 
'Those oT our readers who may wish to purchase 
m\k worm eggs, are referred to the advertisement of 
Mr. J. Strong, on the cover of this paper. No one who 
is about to engage in the silk culture, should be uu; 
mindful of the fact, that imperfect, faulty eggs will 
produce diseased worms, and overthrow every exer- 
tion, however prudent, cautious, and vigilant in other 
respects, for the production of good cocoons. Mr. 
Strong has had great experience in the silk culture, 
and has devoted special attention to the means neces- 
sary for producing good eggs, and has been eminently 
iiBCcessfuL We speak from experience when we say 
that we cannot recommend the eggs ofiered for sale by 
Mr. S. in terms too commendatory. Would you pro- 
cure faultless eggs, call on J. Strong, and you will not 
be disappointed. 

We rejoice to learn, by numerous letters which 
^e have deceived from the south, that the people of 
the Southern States begin to feel an interest in the 
silk culture. There is not probably in the Avorld a re 
gion where the Morus Multicaulis will grow more 
luxuriantly, or a climate better adapted to the nature 
of the silk worm, than that portion of the United 
States. To the planter of the South, this employment 
ofiers all the pecuniary inducements that can be ex- 
pected of any pursuit whattiver ; we have not a doubt 
lliat, at no distant day, silk will become one of the 
staples of Southern exportation, and add millions to the 
wealth of that section of the Union. 



been thpught necessary, that to get the full amount of 
sugar, the beets should be macerated as soon as gath- 
ered ; but by actual experiment, it has been proved 
that a greater quantity can be obtained by the new 
method, which consists *< simply in drying the beets, 
then reducing them to a powder by grinding/' and 
making a decoction by the addition of water. The 
inventor states that he has thoroughly tried the experi- 
ment, and the result was complete saccest. He in- 
tends patenting his improvement 



Every man in the United States knowsror ought to 
know, that the *' Americ€m Instiluttf" publisbes a pe- 
riodical journal — that it is edited by a committee of 
it» members — and that it is one of the most valuable 
publications in the country, embodying a great mass of 
useful information, and has, as it deserves to have, an 
extensive circulation. It is truly American in ite 
tone, and the spirit and feeling displayed in its arti- 
cles are such as every citizen of this country shonld 
be proud of. The " hands off" ** let us alone" policy* 
a policy directly at war with the character of our ia- 
stitutkxis, finds no advocate in its colurons. The fid- 
sity of the theory of free trade, about which so much 
has been written in foreign countries, hut which haf 
never yet been put in piactice to any extent, is fully 
shown. 

It also contains a list of patente furnished for ita 
columns, by Henry L. Ellsworth Esq., Conmisrione^ 
of Patents, giving a sufficient description of the claim 
of the patentee. The idea of publishing such a list ia 
a good one, and we sincerely hope that it will be 
continued. For, independent of the informatton it 
gives to the artizan as to the improvements that hav« 
been made, and are making in his own particular 
art, it incites to activity the mind of many an aspiring 
apprentice, stimulating him to persevere, with the 
hope that he eventually shall be able to equal, if not 
excel, hie predecessor*. 

We consider such publications as doing incalcida- 
ble good to the community, and the day is not fiir dii- 
tant when their influence will be felt throogfaont the 
whole length and breadth of our country. IrapreiH 
upon the minds of our youth the necessity of cherish- 
ing a home policy t and at mature age, they will not 
have forgotten the lesson. 



We have seen a statement in the New England 
Farmer, that a gentleman ef Massachusetts has disco- 
vered a process whereby all the saccharine matter con- 
tained in the root of the sugar beet can be extracted 
«t a trifling expense, and that too, at a time of the year 
when fiirmers have the most leisure. It haf always 



We took up an Almanac the other day, and upon 
turning to the page devoted to this month, we found 
predicted " hot and aullry^dry and dusty—very hot 
nights," &c., the prediction ranging through the whole 
column ; and, for aught that we can perceive to the 
contrary, it is about to be fulfilled. Think of it ye 
denizens of the city — think what must be your fate?, 
pent up in your close streets^ breathing an atmosphere 
that seems peculiar only to a glowing furnace, without 
the luxury of a cooling breeze to fan your burning 
cheeks and feverish brows. Think — poh I you can't 
think of it, for the very thought itself would cause 
oceans of perspiration to start from every pore. Would 
you kee( ceol? away then to the green fielda of the 
country} where the air is fragant with the choiee per- 
fumes of flowers, and foH of melody->-where there is 
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plenty of shade beneath the wide spreading branches 
of the trees in which you can enjoj your "siesta," hilled 
to repose by the gentle rippling of the rivulet, and 
where your sleep at night is unbroken by the hum of 
the mosqueto. Or, hasten to the beach, and snuff the 
breeze as it comes in from the ocean, pure and uncon- 
taminated. And if you have a family, take every mem- 
ber of it along with you. Leave not a child at home lo 
sicken and pine in the nursery, and, perhaps to fall a 
victim to disease. Never mind the expense, for 
health is more precious than gold and silver. ^Away 
at once make ! a long sojourn, and you will be enabled 
to return to your homes and places of business, with 
renovated frames and renewed spirits. 

NEW SILK REEL AND SPINNING MACHINE. 
Mr. Clark, of Columbus, N. J. has invented a new 
machine for reeling cocoons, making sewing silk, or- 
ganzine, tram, &c. We have examined the machine, 
and consider it one of the best now in use for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. Some sewing silk has 
been shown us made with this machine, by inexpe- 
rienced hands, which was beautiful and complete in 
its manufacture. The cost of the machine is $25. It 
enables one person to make from half a pound to one 
pound per day. We intend to give Mr. Clark's ma- 
chine a more practical examination, and to speak of it 
more particularly in our next number. The inventor 
of this maehine, under the patronage of Messrs. Atkin- 
son & Wright, has met with much success in the cul- 
tivation of the Chinese mulberry, and in rearing the 
silk worm— the results of which have been promised 
OS for publlcatioD. 

We rejoice to see that Ornamental trek societies 
ara being formed in a numbar of the towns and villages 
of our country. They speak volumes in favor of the 
taste of the citizens, and we hope that by their influ- 
«Bce, every street in the eity and every road in the 
ooontry, will ere long be shaded by some of our mag- 
nificent forest trees. Too long has taste been sacrificed 
to a rapacity for gain, and the effects are to be seen in an 
indiscriminate and injudicious leveling to the earth of 
tnes whose branches have waved for centuries. 



It is admitted by all who are conversant with the 
subject, that the raising of raw silk can be made one 
of the most profitable branches of American industry. 
Experimentors have proved, beyond a doubt, that such 
is the fact. The climate of the United States is as 
congenial to the growth of the mulberry and the ha- 
bits of the silk worm as that of any other country in 
.the wx>rld, and persons who earnestly engage in the 
business will certainly meet with success. Compe- 
titioB need not be feared, for the demand for the 
article is great, and will continue to increase with the 
increase of our population. For a number of years 
past the importation of silk has averaged more than 
twelve millions of dollars per annum, all which 
might have been saved to us by a liule exer- 
tion, and have added vastly more than that amount to 
tha wealth of the nation. For beside the actual 
tating away the specified sum from the country, it has 



robbed ouf own people of employment and encouragi 
the iabor of other nations. What a vast addition 
the wealth and business of the country would have be< 
made had we actually exported this amount instead 
im porting it? and what a spur it would have giv< 
to the enterprise of our farmers rad the skill and i 
genuity of our artizans. '' fUicourage National Indt 
try" is a favorite motto with our people. We ha 
always felt jealous of any branch of business that co 
6icted with the one in which we were engaged ; h 
whenever such conflicting teok place we have be 
enabled to persevere and even undersell those c 
posed to us. If such is the fact in regard to otfa 
b ranches of business will it not apply equally as w 
to that of raising and manufacturing silk ? 

The prosecution of the silk trade would at i 
presant time be a happy thing for the country, 
would give relief to thousands who are now pining 
want and misery and seeking anxiously for empk 
ment It would tend " to lessen our dependence up 
the fluctuations of foreign trade," and add millions 
our strength and resources. We would, therefoi 
urge the necessity of embarking] in the business, ai 
that speedily. 

Persons about engaging in the business of silk gro 
ing, and who are destitute of practical ioformati( 
will find it for their advantage to purchase some o 
of the numerous treatises that have been lately issu 
from the press in this country. The one published 
Jedediah Strong, of Germantown, meets with a rai 
sale, and although sold at a low price, will be fou 
to contain all the information necessary. Mr. Stro 
is a practical man, and probably is as well acquaint 
with the habits of the Silk Worm as any person in t 
country. 



It is well knovm in this city that Jedediah Strm 
Esq. and the editors of this publication, fed a lai 
number of silk worms on the estate of Mr. Ripka, m 
Philadelphia. The numerous visiters to the establii 
ment are well acquainted with tha more than exc 
lent success that attended our efibrts. Every thing < 
pected or hoped for was more than realised. We ha 
reeled some of the cocoons, and shown our friends w 
take an interest in the silk business, samples of tl 
silk, who pronounce it equal in texture, strength, ai 
beauty, to any they ever saw. We shall feed a lar 
number of worms at Burlington soon, and will give i 
who care for these things an invitation to ** come ai 
see." 



Will Judge Buell, of Albany, pay us a visit durii 
the season for feeding the silk worms. We should 
extremely happy to see him, and think we can sho 
him many things relating to the silk business whi 
will interest him, and also convince him that we a 
make as good silk as ever came from France, Ital 
or China. It is our opinion that he is rendering tl 
United States more important and valuable servi 
than any other man now living, but we do not fa 
lieve he is doing as much good as he would, shou 
he give the silk culture a less equivocal support 
his well-conducted journal. 
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Interior of the Cocoonery at Burlington, .V. tF. 
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REARING THE SILK-WORM. 

Those \^ho wish to engage in the culture of silk, 
though not extensively, need not incur the expense of 
building a cocoonery. The worms may be fed in a 
«hed, bam, out-hotise, or any place where they will 
be protected from the sun and rain. A free circulation 
of air, and entire cleanliness in their apartments, are 
absolutely requisite. Thfey will not prosper near to 
decomposing, animal, or vegetable bodies, nor in an 
atmoephere rendered impure by any cause whatever \ 
and the smoke of tobacco is peculiarly offensiva to 
them. The wood cut in this number represents the 
internal arrangements of our cocoonery, and by a 
glance at it, the reader may ol^tain a better knowledge 
of its structure and fixtures, than from any written de- 
scription which could be given. We are not advised 
that any more convenient edifice has any where been 
constructed for the purpose to which it is applied. It 
is 100 feet long, by 30 feet wide, and two stories high, 
with large sliding windows on both sides, and at each 
end suflSciently capacious to contain four rows of 
shelves in each story, having plenty of room to pass 
between them to change the hurdles, &c. There are 
five shelves in each row, as represented in the wood 
cut, three feet in width, four in length, and fourteen 
inches apart Two millions of worms may be reared 
in a building of this size and construction. 

The proper time to hatch the eggs of the silk worm 
depends somewhat on the state of the foliage of the 
nulbefry tree. It is soon enough when the weather 



becomes regularly warm, and when theleaf of the tree 
has attained to a considerable size. Spread the eggs 
thin on paper in a warm room, when the temperature 
is at 70 or 75 Far. The room must be well lighted, 
but the sun should not shine directly upon the eggs. 
In six or seven days the worms will appear, and must 
be removed to the shelves, where they are to be fed. 
A little food now sufiUces, and that little they must 
constantly have. The leaves should be cut fine before 
they are given to the worms. The life of the worm 
is divided into five ages, and these ages are marked 
by four intervening raoultings. During these moult- 
ings no food should be given them, but unusual pains 
be taken to keep the air salubrious throughout the co- 
coonery. When litter begins to accumulate, it must 
be removed. The oH method of eflfecting this was to 
place some leaves on one side of the shelf, and when 
the worms had crawled to and begun to feed on them, 
that side of the shelf which they had left was brushed, 
then again the leaves and worms, together, were re- 
moved to the place where the filth had been taken 
away, and both sides of the shelf were thus made 
clean. When many worms were fed, this portion of 
the labor wa^ tedious and disagreeable, and net very 
conducive to the health and growth of the insect.^ 
This practice prevailed in Europe for ages ; and the 
amount of labor required for keeping the shelves clear 
of litter and filth, was nearly equal to the picking of 
the leaves. The invention of the hurdle has efifeclB^ 
a vast reduction of toil in this branch of the busifleii. 
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It Ml a net work of strong cotfon cord, vtiih meshes an 
inch in diameter, spread on a light wooden frame 
three or four feet in size, which is large enough to 
contain a thousand worms. The wood cut delineates 
the hurdle lying upon the Bhel£ Place the hwdle 
with some leaves on it over the shelf of worms, and 
they will immediately crawl up and fasten on those 
leaves — now remove the hurdle till the shelf can be 
cleansed, then restore it to its place. Repeat this ope- 
ration as often as necessary. In this way two men will 
keep a million of worms free of litter ; but without 
%e hurdle, and according to the old system, it would 
require the best exertions of one hundred. The use 
of the hurdle is attended with anotl^r improvement 
of nearly as much consequence to tlie silk culturist as 
the saving of labor effected by it. Those worms 
which do not immediately make their way to the 
fresh leaves on the upper hurdle when placed over 
them are diseased and defective, and must be thrown 
away, which will prevent the spreading of sickness 
among those which are healthy, and thin out all the 
inferior insects, so that every cocoon ^ill be large, 
perfect, and valuable. The three first weeks the 
worm consumes but little food. Its silk vessel begins 
to form at the commencement of the fourth age, when 
it will eat with much avidity, and must be fully sup- 
plied, or the quantity of silk will be much diminished, 
and the quality greatly deteriorated. The worm 
usually lives six weeks, but the length of its life may 
be modified somewhat by circumstances. If well fed 
it comes to maturity sooner than when illy provided 
for/ It is well to feed four or five times a day — but 
when the worm becomes inactive from cold, no food 
is required. 

Leaves should not be gathered or fed to the worms 
when wet with dew or rain. A supply for two days 
or more should be kept in a cellar where they will 
not soon wilt, so that the worms may have dry leaves 
in stormy weather. When the worm is ready to spin 
its cocoon it changes its color, diminishes in size, and 
wanders in search of a place to make its ball. The 
spinning frames are made of nairow pieces of lath 
nailed to two cross pieces at each end, three inches 
apart. This frame is placed OYer the hnrdle, as seen 
in the wood cut, and also the ladder on which the 
worm ascends and winds its ball. Here again a great 
labor saving improvement has been introduced. For- 
merly bushes were set upright on the shelves on which 
the worms would fasten their cocoons ; and the labor 
required to prepare and place the bushes, and to col- 
lect the silk, was no inconsiderable item of the ex- 
pense of producing the article. Nineteen twentieths 
of this work ia avoided by the introduction of the spin- 
ning frame above referred to. Those cocoons which 
are intended for market or for reeling, should be 
steamed in a tight box (or one hour, which will de- 
stroy the chrysalis. This should be done within six 
days from the time the cocoon was formed, if the 
moth is permitted to perforate the cocoon, it will nearly 
destroy its value. When there are a large number of 
eocopns, steaming is the most speedy and economical 
aeans of , effecting the destruction of the chrysalis. — 
But baking: the balls in an oven slightly heated, or ex- 



posing them for a few hours to the rays of the sun, 
will kill the moth. The cocoons should be thoroughly 
dried afier being steamed, before they are stowed 
away. We shall speak more particularly on this sub. 
ject hereafier. Before steaming, however, select the 
best and fairest cocoons for seed. It is a law of nature 
that the oflspring shall inherit the diseases of the pa- 
rent, and to this law, of course, the silk worm is not 
an exception. If diminutive cocoons are reserved for 
propagation, the miller will be feeble, lay bad eggs, 
and the worms prove sickly, and no subsequent care 
will ever repair the injury. We repeat, for it is of the 
utmost consequence, thai the eggs must be good, or the 
worms will never prosper. Place the silk balls thus 
selected, in a warm room, and spread them so that one 
shall not lie upon another, and within twelve or four- 
teen days the millers will make their way out of the 
cocoons, and must be removed and placed on coltqn 
muslin, where, within forty-eight hours, the fem'ales 

will each deposite from four to five hundred eggs. 

The eggs and muslin should be carefully folded, and 
kept together in glass jars, or tin boxes, in a cellar, 
until spring, when they should be put in an ice house, 
that the eggs may not hatch until wanted. 

There is no part of the labor pertaining to the silk 
business that is wearisome or disagreeable, but every 
stage of it is calculated to please, instruct, and charm. ' 
To the admirers of nature, it unfolds one of the most 
interesting and curious operations in all its wonderfid 
and infinitely diver:9ified phenomena. 



THE BVRLiIJVdTOJY BOJE. 




The above it a representation of the " Burlington 
Hoe," invented by Mr. Thomas Collins, and manufac- 
tured by Richard Blackwood, in Burlington, New Jer- 
sey. This kind of hoe is extensively used in this vi- 
cinity, and is pronounced by competent judges to be 
superior to any other. The manufacturer is very 
particular in his work, and deserves great credit for the 
neatness, lighmees, and taste displayed in the article. 
For a mulberry plantation they are invaluable, and 
their extensive use amongst the mulberry growers is 
full proof of their superiority. 
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HARVEST PROSPECTS. 

According to present appearanceff, but few people 
will starve to death in this country for a year to come. 
There will be plenty in the land, or we shall be much 
mistaken. Cheering are the farmer's prospects in all 
parts of ovr country. No class better deserves the 
good fortune than the indastrious cultivators of the 
■oil. A better promise of abundant crops has not 
transpired at this season within the memory of our 
oUeet citizens. The producer and consumer may 
worn be glad together — the former will have an un- 
[ abnodance to spare* and the latter will obtain 
» for his money, The poor man comes in, loo, for 
• ^are of rfjoicing — let him rejoice. With ordinary 
in^astry and prudence be may have all the necessities 
And soit|B of the luxuries of life. To rich and poor 
Ihe chance for good living was never more encon- 
ngihg, and this eating business is quite important to 
•«r oomfbrt, say what jron will, Dr. Graham and 
P rofe s wr Sawdust. The prosperons condition of our 
•gfleiilture will, doubtless, have a powerful tendency 
to restore the monetary aflbirs of the nation to a more 
lound and healthy condition, and to revive our droop- 
ing commerce. The late commercial revulsion will 
ttOB pass away, bvt the memory of it should long en- 
dure and long admonish « eloquently — that if it was 
fioduced by the tyranny and madness of party we 
■hoiild guard against such a calamity in future — that 
if it was the offipring of a wide>spread spirit of insane 
•peculation we should endeavour to prevent its re- 

cnrrence^that if it was caused by buying many 
millions more of foreign commodities than all our ex- 
ports amounted to, we should depend, to a greater ex- 
tent, on the developement of our own resources. But 
animating are the prospects now before us ; and weak 
and wicked is the heart, and blind and benighted is 
the mind that can return no thanks to our over-ruling 
beneficent God, for all his goodness to us. 



CiiOTEft AND Plaster — We are happy to hear 
that the benefit from the use of these two hand- maids 
Qi agricnltore, have been so strikingly conspicuous o( 
late among the farmers and planters of the lower 
counties of the western sliore of this State, (Md) that 
the orders for them in this market the pt>e8ent season 
have been doubled in amount what they were last 
year. This looks well, and proves conclusively, that 
the spirit of improvement is abroad. — Farmer and 
Qardener, 



The following letter, which was published in the 
New England Farmer, was written by a gentleman 
well known in Rhode Island for his energy and per- 
severance in agricultural pursuits. We have seen the 
land referred to. and our opinion is that he has rather 
underrated the amount of crops. Thousands of acres 
are now lying waste in this vicinity of no better 
quality than the land referred to in the letter, and 
with but little attention, might be made the most suita- 
IMe of any for the cultivation of the mulberry. The 
Editor of the N. E. Farmer introdaoet the letter, with 
the following remarks. 

We have the pleasure ta preaeot to the agricultural 
public the subioined highly valuable oommunicatiooi 



and acknowledge ourselves much indebted to the kind 
nera of this intelligent and skilful cultivator for having; 
at our request presented it. Our attention in passing 
on the road from Pawtucket to Providence had been 
always particularly attracted to the improvementa 
going on on this farm, and the order and neatness which 
marked the premises. The last spring, on a visit to 
some relatives, we had the pleasure of examining th« 
excellent management pursued at the establishment. 
The cultivator it will be seen from the style of address, 
is a friend. This most exemplary christian sect are 
always remarkable for their neatness and order, quali- 
ties which are so valuable, and produce so much con* 
fort in life. " Thou shalt be neat and clean, and 
systematic and orderly in thy person and in all thy 
dealings'' is a commandment, which if they have not 
actually added it to the decalogue, seems to have with 
them almost as high an authority. A slovenly Quaker 
is a **rare bird;" an anomaly seldom occurring. W« 
cannot too much commend them for this. " Order is 
Heaven's first law." Neatness, as a friend was ac- 
customed to remark, is next to godliness; it is essential 
to good manners, and almost equally so to good morals; 
its opposite is certainly a violatioa of what are called 
the minor morale of society. H. C. 

North Providence, 6 mo. 4, 1838. 
Rkbpicted FaiKND, Henry Col van :— 

I have never known more profitable resulta iron 
the application of any manure to light and sterile ioils^ 
whether loamy, sandy, or gravelly, than from leeched 
or unleeched ashes. They have long been used ia 
Rhode Island, with great success, especially in the 
growmg of barley and clover, to which they seem pe- 
culiarly adapted. — As evidence of the estimation itt 
which they are held by the fameis of the Island, tea 
cents per bushel have been paid for them in Newport 
for the last twenty years and upwards, and though 
considerable quantities have been furnished from dif- 
ferent places on the sea-board, the demand for them 
has always exceeded the supply. They are generally 
used at the time of seeding, spread on an even surface 
and harrowed in lightly with the grain and grass seed. 
The quantity varying from 50 to 100 bushels per 
acre. 

In 1833, a lot of land falling under my maBagement 
which had then recently been purchased at #30 per 
acre, seven acres of it and perhaps the least valuable 
part, which in my opinion never possessed fertility , 
though it is usually called worn out land, gravelly 
subsoil, were ploughed and rolled in order to secure 
for thtf benefit of the crop what little vegetable matter 
had been turned under; about 1600 bushels leeched 
ashes were then spread on the lot, and it was sowed 
with 10 quarts millet and 16 lbs. Southern or small 
clover seed to the acre. The season proved dry and 
the seed took badly, the crop of millet was 10 tonf 
by estimation, and was sold for $180. 19 tons clover 
were supposed to have been obtained the two auc- 
needing years at four cuttings; this too was sold for 
$316. The clover having nearly all perished in the 
winter of 1835 6 it was pastured the season following, 
and last year 1136 bushels ashes having been applied 
te it, it was again sowed with millet, and stocked aa 
before with southern clover, 20 Ihs. to the acre.— The 
product was 13 tons millet, for which I credited the 
owner $221. retaining it for my own use. Like re- 
sults have been obtained from similar treatment of 
the same description of soil ia various instances, thif 
not having been selected because the most striking^ 
but because the amount for which the crops sold fixei 
tkeir value,* without knowing exactly the quantity pro* 
duced, which in each case has been supposed. The 
labor bestowed on the lot was more or less blended 
with other busineas of the farm; it is therefore dittei^ 
at this period of time to aicectain the aoMMint chaiged* 
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I believe however it did not exceed the charge in the 
■ttbjoined account. 

Cpitofland, #210 00 

" Ashes for both dressing?, . . . 215 54 

Seed for do 41 25 

Ploughing 10 1-2 days, 2100 

Rolling 3 1-2 do 7 00 

Harrowing 3 12 do ....?. 7 00 

Carting outside furrows, 7 50 

Sowing 3 days, 3 00 

Carting and spreading ashes, 54 00 

Cutting, curing, and housing 41 tons millet 

and clover 123 00 

5 years taxes, 2 10 

Interest accruing on transaction, . . ■ . 46 00 

$737,39 
Cr. 
By Produce "sold, amounting to .... $717 00 

Value of pasturage, 15 00 

Valneoflot in its present condition, , . 385 00 

$1117 09 
737 39 

$379 61 
There is reason to suppose from present appearances 
that the lot in question will cut two tons clover this 
season per acre; it will therefore be seen that my 
valuation is not a high one. A repetition of the treat- 
ment it has received, would no doubt improve still 
more the texture of the soil, but I am inclined to think 
there migUt be a falling off instead of an advancement 
in the amount of its productions, by subsequent ashings. 
Should this be the case, it would indicate a suitable 
condition for more permanent impravements by ma- 
nuring. 

There is but one instance in which I can make out 
the exact quantity of milk sold in a year. It ainounts 
to 11. 131 12 gallons, this is exclusive of a'supply for 
the family, and was produced by, I suppose, an average 
of 20 cows. There have been seasons when I think 
a larger quantity has been produced in proportion to 
the number of cows kept, but the manner in which 
my boohs have been kept, hardly ever specifying more 
than the amount received for the article sold, does not 
enable me to determine with accuracy the quantity 
sold in any other year. In the instance given, the milk 
was disposed of to one person at a certain rate, which 
with the amount of sales being known, determines the 
quantity. How much was used by tlie family is not 
known, probably not more than 300 gallons. 

In regard to the bog there is yet but little to be said, 
a greater part of it being yet on the tide of experiment, 
whether successful or not,^ime will determine. The 
burnt part has hitherto been most productive. In 1835, 
1-2 acre was pared, the turf burnt, and the ashes 
spread ovec the surface. The year following it was 
planted with potatoes, the crop paying for the land at 
$30 .per acre and all expenses accruing from its im 
provement. Last year nothing was taken from it, it 
was seeded the latter part of summer, and now pro- 
mises a large crop of hay. 

Kespectfully thy frien"d, 

Adam ANrHONv. 



THE TURNIP. 

The turriip culture is beginning to nrre.st the atten- 
tion of our husbandmen, nnd it will acquire new in 
terest as Its advantages come to bo better appreciated 
and its practice better understood. lis introduction 
into Britain forms one of the most important eras in 
the improvement of British husbandry ; and its intro- 
duction Into our country will ultimately prove highly 
beneficial. Of the various species of the turnip the 



ruta baga is decidedly superior for the nutritions pro- 
perties which it possesses, and for its hardy late keep> 
ing qualities. Having had some years experienee ia 
its culture, we submit the following considerations q$ 
the result of our practice. 

The soil best adapted to tho Swedish turnip is one 
of loose texture and dry, inclining to sand, gravel or 
loam. It should be rich, well pulverised and clean. 
A clover ley, covered with yard manure previoof to 
its being ploughed under, is to be preferred. 

The preparation for the crop consists in one perfect 
ploughing, if a ley, a faithful harrowing, and the roller 
■day be applied between the ploughing and harjK>wtngi 
with benefit. 

The season for sowing is from the 25th June to tb« 
5th J uly. A cutting of early clover nmy be first taken 
off the ground. 

The best method €f sowing ia with ihs drill barrow, 
an implement which costs ten to twelve dollars, and 
which comes in use for other purposes, in drills two* 
and a half feet apart. With this a roan will put in 
four or five acres a day. The crop may aleo be sown 
broadcast, or drilled in with a line and hoe, though 
the operation is more tedious, and when sown broad- 
cast, the expense of cleaning and thinning materially • 
, increased. 

The quantity of seed requisite for the acre is one 
pound — c( St six to eight shillings — though if well drill- 
ed, half this quantity will suffice. 

The after culture consists in thinning the plants and 
keeping the crops free from weeds. The plants should 
bo thinned to eight or ten inches, as soon as they show 
ihcir second or third pair of leaves, and it is important 
to have the first weeding performed early, as this not 
only benefits the crop, but saves subsequent labor. 

The implements best adapted to the turnip culture 
arotlio cultivator, or horse hoe, and turnip hand hoe. 
Tiio first is passed between the drills as soon as thd 
plants show the second piir cf leaves, and may be re- 
peated at intervals with little expense and manifest 
advantage, ft destroys the weeds, if applied in lime, 
except on a strip of two or three inches where the 
plants grow, pulverizes the surface, and renders the 
soil permeable u> atmospheric and solar influence. The 
operation of cleaning is finished with the hand hoe, the 
cutting part of which may be likened to the blade of 
a thin case knife, the two extremities of which are 
drawn out, turned upv united, and form the shank to 
attach the hoe to tho handle. The advantages of this 
hoc are. that it does not gather the dirtand weeds, and 
may be drawn along the drills as far as the arms ex- 
tend without being raised, and across the drill, be- 
tween the plants to bo retained, and almost wholly 
supersedes hand weeding. Two cleanings with the 
hoe generally suffice. , 

Gathering the crop is performed with the greatest 
economy of labor, by drawing the turnips by hand and 
laying ihcm separately across tho drills, the roots of 
two adjoining rows towards each other, and then with 
a heavy knife, bill hook, or like implement, strike oflT 
the tops with a blow as they lay, which is managed 
with great expedition. The roels are first gathered, 
and taken to the pit or cellar, and the tops, which are 
abundant, are then raked into small heaps, and taken 
to the yard for the farm stock as they are wanted. 

To secure for winter, pits are made in the field, upon 
dry ground, two and a half feet broad, and as long as 
may be convenient, and of two to four feet in depth. 
These are filled, and the roofs piled above the surface, 
in a roof-like form, till they terminate in a ridge. A 
feiight covering of straw is then given, and the whole 
covered with earth two feet or more in depth. A 
salutary precauti<m is then to make holes, with a bar, 
at intervals of three or four feet, upon the ridge, 
through the covering, that the rarified air which will 
be generated may escape. This may be partially 
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closed with a wisp of straw. Another precaution is 
to cover the mound with a coat of yard manure early 
in December, the better to exclude the frost. 
♦ The product, under good management and on a suit- 
able soil, is seldom less than six hundred bushels per 
acre, and often much morC: of roots, besides a heavy 
burthen of tops, of which neat cattle are very fond. 

U^e. — ^This turnip is far more nutritious than the 
common turnip, keeps much longer, and is greedily 
devoured, cooked or raw, by horses, cows, sheep and 
hogs ; and is wiihal a very excellent vegetable for the 
table, particularly from January to June. We are 
Btill feeding to cows and oxen (May 53) of the crop of 
last year. Our cows have eat them daily for nine 
weeks^ and yet the turnip taste has not been percep- 
tible eiiher in their milk or V alter — the cows having 
daily access to sail. To the sheep husbandman this 
root will be found peculiarly serviceable, if fed to his 
flock in winter and spring, particularly ewes with 
•lamb. 

Of all root crops, if we except the common turnip, 
this is the least exhausting, occupies the ground the 
shortest time, is cultivated with the least expense, is 
saved with the least care, and we thihk makes the 
greatest return in food for animals. 



Soot Destroys Cut Worms. — Soot destroys or- 
drives off from all plants of the cabbage trib^, from 
pinks, and from other plants, those common and vora- 
cious grubs of gardens, the larvae of the moths of the 
family NoctuadsB. After being annoyed almost to 
despair, by the ravages of this grub, I resorted to the 
tise of soot, and thus applied it : — I laid it dry, and 
near an inch thick over the ground, and had it dug 
in. — The plants Miere then planted from 20 to 25 in 
a row, and so effectual was the soot that instead of 
losing eight or ten plants in one row, as I before had 
done, I think J did not lose more than that number ih 
a bed of 200 or 300. In the grub's attacks on plants 
of the cabbage ftEtmily, its habit is to eat some nearly 
and others quite asunder, a little below the heart : it 
often greatly annoys the farmers in their turnip fields. 
I have made use of the same remedy since and have 
never found it to fail. Last summer i was troubled 
-with the grub in a bed of pinks ; I then made some 
soot water, and watered the bed well, and the bed 
was soon freed from the grubs. The precise mode of 
the soot's action on the grubs I cannot state : but I 
believe that the ammoniacal matter which it contains 
destroys some and disperses the remainder. I have 
not found the soot injure the soil at all ; and* I name 
this because I had been told it would. — Farmer and 
Mechanic* 



A Milk White Ox. — ^The Hemstead Inquirer de- 
scribes a milk white ox of extraordinary size and 
beauty, owned by D. L. Smith, Esq., of Great Neck, 
Queen's county, L. I. He is perfectly white, except 
for a few red and black spots on the head and neck ; 
measures 9 feet from the rump to the horns, 5 feet 9 
inches high, and 9 1-2 in girth — weight estimated at 
2000. Some of the Long Island farmers have been 
in the practice of raising herds of white cattle as a 
matter of taste. — ^They gixe a pleasing effect when 
seen grazing on th© green meadows. 



Book Farming. — Show me a thrifty, practical and 
experimental farmer, and I will show you a man 
who reads works, on Agriculture, or who borrows his 
hints from a neighbor that takes an agricultural pa- 
per. 

Show me a farmer whose fences are going to decay 
— whose half starved cattle are strolling over a brush 
field — and I will show you a man, who, if he is not 
a retrograde, takes too little interest in agriculture to 
patronize an agricultural paper. 



Sugar Beet with Corn. — A friend has mentioned 
a plan of growing beet roots that has been adopted by 
a distinguished farmer in Chester Co. Pa., which is 
said to have been very successful. — ^They are grown 
in alternate rows with corn : the corn being planted 
in rows six feet apart, a row of. beets intervenes — the 
the corn crop is very little if at all diminished — the 
labor is not mych increased, and a very good crop of 
beets is obtained ; the shade of the corn is supposed 
to be favorable to the tbeet. This plan may be worthy 
of a trial by thoye who have not prepared a piece of 
ground for roots, and who are anxious t^ have good 
winter food for their cattle — DalL Farmer. 



Melons. — The countries in the world most celebra- 
ted for melons, are the plains of Bokkara, composed 
principally of sand, the Island of Cyprus, similarly 
constituted ; and the Delta of Egypt, composed of the 
fine sands and sediment brought down and deposited 
in a course of centuries by the river Nile. Dr. C D. 
Clark in his travels in Egypt and Syria, gives an in^ 
teresting account of the melon cultivation on the Nile. 
The bed of this long river contains abundance of 
sand-banks, subject to changes and shifting, Xrom the 
annual floods by which they are formed. As the 
water recedes after the floods, these banks are grad- 
ually left dry^ and are immediately occupied by the 
Fellahs, as melon beds. Pigeons' or doves' dung^ 
which bird abounds in Egypt, is mixed irj proper 
quantities with this sand, and the products are as- 
tonishing. Dr. Clark affirms that when ripe, an ex- 
tensive bed of these melons perfumes the air to a 
great distance; and as the vessel in which he sailed 
from Roselta to Acre, was freighted with this fruit, 
the fragrance was almost overpowering. 

A gentleman, a few days since, assured us that the 
finest melons he ever raised or tasted, were grown on 
a bank of pure sand thrown fron^ a well at the depth 
of about twenty teet. Manure was mixed with the 
sand, and the seeds thea planted. Three of the mel- 
ons weighed above 60 lbs., or more than 20 lbs. each.' 
There is no plant that seems more to delight in a 
sandy soil than the melon. To arrive at perfection 
it requires great heat, and this a sandy soil gives to a 
greater degree than any other. Few good melons are 
raised ia the western part of this state ; might not the 
quantity and the quality increase by planting in ma- 
nured sand, as in the above described instances? We 
think it well worth a trial. — GencBsee Farmer. 



CaLTiv ATE— .CULTIVATE. — During the past year 
the att^tion of the community has b^en greatly di- 
verted fremthe tillage of .the earth. During the year 
produce became remarkably high, and even now 
prices are by no means so «noderate as to render the 
labors of the farmer or gardener of light account. It 
is seldom indeed that market produce does not com-* 
mand a fair price, and yet there are within the dis- 
tance of a few miles from this city, hundreds of acres 
that are not yet put to profitable use. A few years 
will probably bring these lands into request, and the 
barrens be made to yield abundance of fruit. 

Already within a few miles of Brooklyn, many 
gardeners have taken their positions, and theic indus- 
try we have reason to believe is well repaid. 

Our farmers as Well as gardeners, should pay more 
attention to the cultivation of fruit. It is in vain to 
think of realizing much wealth in the cultivation of 
grain and other crops, which are yielded upon the 
fat and ample territory of the West. More attention 
should be paid among us, to that kind of produce of 
which much may be yielded upon a small space. All 
the arts of hortiQulture may well be studied by those 
who design to cultivate successfully. 

We shall see in a very few years many beautiful 
gardens and horticultural establishments on Long 
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Island. Our farmers too are learning every year, ] large qiiamities to the market, and made about fifty 
more and more of the means of rendering them avail- . gallons of wine, merely as an experiment, as I sup- 



able, by cultivating the products required for the 
markets. 

" I Ihiuk agriculture the most honorable of all em- 
ployments, being the most independent. The farmer 
has no need of popular favor of the great : the success 
of his crops depending only on the blessing of God 
upon his honest industry." — Franklin. 



Ezekiel Rhodes, states that w ithin one week after 
his sugar beet was exhausted, the butter from the 
three cows was reduced from twenty to fourteen Ibs- 
per week. His butter was in mucli higher repute 
while feeding on the sugar beet, than it had ever be- 
fore been during the winter. 



Rbpellinq op Insects. — Taking the earth away 
from the roots of trees, and returning back earth mixed 
with a small q»iantity of sulphur, will keep in&ects 
from ascending the trees. Other repellants of insects 
may answer the purpose for one Spring — such as quick- 
lime, fine salt, old urine, strong soap-suds, a strong de- 
coction of tobacco, onions, &c. — Farmer's AssUtant. 



CuliivaUon of Grapes, 

ISABELLA GRAPE VINES— WINE, &c. 

Sir — The cultivation of grape vin^s and making of 
wine is getting to be so well understoo.t throughout 
the United Slates, through the medium of our excel- 
lent agricultural periodicals, that what I am about to 
write, is probably already known to some of your 
readers ; yet the repetition of interesting facts is often 
of much benefit, and the results of experience in these 



matters can scarcely be too often repeated. 

The very numerous attempts to raise grapes from spring they may be transplanted to their permanent 



posed myself to be the first who had attempted to 
make wine of this grape. This wine was of two 
kinds, made in October, 1831, and in the April follow- 
ing was put into bottles, and one bottle of each kind 
sent to about fitly persons in different parts, who were 
supposed to feel an interest in the matter. One kind 
was made of pure juice, to which two pounds of «u» 
gar to each gallon was added. The other kind was 
composed of on3 third water to two-thirds juice — three 
pounds of bugar to each gallon — one gallon of brandy 
to a cask of nineteen gallons. Some of this wine at- 
tained five years, and was pronounced very excellent. 

In the year 1832, my little vineyard bore very abun- 
dantly, and I made, in October of that year, eight 
barrels of wine. It was made in a variety of modes 
to test the quality of the grape, and did not aU prove 
good ; but far the greater part was very excellent, and 
improved with age. 

I will now proceed to describe my mode of planting 
and cultivating the vine, and of making wine. 

The cuttings intended for propagation are of any 
well ripened wood of the last year's growth, embrac- 
ing three or more joints or buds. It is preferred that 
it should be connected at the lower joint with some 
small part of the old wood of the previous year. 
These cuttings are taken from the parent vine at any 
time between the first of November and the first of 
March, and immediately burieJ in the earth, or put 
under earth in the cellar ; or sometimes the ends are 
put in a box or basket with earth, and set in a green- 
house, and water occasionally sprinkled on them. In 
,the spring, if they are not placed in their permanent 
locations, thoy may be carefully set out in the garden, 
at one foot apart every way, the upper bud being 
just even with the surface of the earth. If the season 
is dry, they will require to be watered several times 
to Insure their growth. They will grow a foot or 
more in length the first season. In the following 



foreign vines in the open mV, have resulted .in disap- 
pointment. The late Mr. Parmcntier, of Brooklyn, 
Long-Island, d)9 voted much labor and expense on fo- 
reign vines, to very little puipose. Mr. Loubat, also 
near Brooklyn, planted a large vineyard, and for some 
years flattered himself with hopes, which resulted in 
_lo8s or disappointment. In some few instances in 
Brooklyn and New- York, where the vines were pro- 
tected by surrounding buildings, the Chasselas and 
Other foreign varieties yielded well, thereby only de- 
monstrating that such fruit can be obtained, if cultiva- 
tors will be at the trouble of erecting proper houses 
for the purpose. 

The Isabella grape vine is supposed to be a native 
of North Carolina- It first obtained its well-deserved 
notoriety at Brooklyn, in the garden of George Gibbs, 
Esq. now of St. Augustine, Florida ; and derived its 
new name from his lady, Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, who 
-was instrumental in obtaining it iVom the south for her 
garden. The original parent of all the Isabella vines 
is now to be seen in the garden of Zachariah Lew- 
is, f^q. on Brooklyn Heights. This favdrite vine has 
spread itself throughout the northern states of the 
Union,'in Canada, and has been imported into France, 
and drawn forth the favorable notice of the French 
cultivators. Almost every garden and door-yard in 
Brooklyn and New- York can boast of its prolific vine, 
always yielding abundance to the careful cultivator. 
" In the year 1827, 1 set out, at a small place near 
Brooklyn, the cuttings for about 300 Isabella vines, 
and 50 foreign vines from France and Germany. By 
reason of careless cultivation from bad tenants, they 
did not come into bearing until 1831, in which year 
I wjs able to exhibit five kinds of very fine grapes af 
the horticultural exhibition in New York. 1 also sent 



places, around buildings, fences, trees, and arbors. I 
trim the new sprout down to three or four bnds^ in- 
fending that two only shall be allowed to grow, end 
these to be trained off from the root in different direc- 
tions, according to the circumstances of your trellif, 
or supporter. My vineyard was planted in rows, 
eight feel apart, and vines eight feet in the rows ; but 
after a few years the trellis became so burdened, that 
I took up and removed one-half the vines, and left 
them sixteen feet apart in the rows. Elach vine there- 
fore, had sixteen feet of trellis, being eight feet on 
each side of the root. The two main branches 
were tied to the lower rail of the trellis, and the late- 
ral branches tied to the rails above. 

My trellis was composed of four lath, open at the 
top, as I supposed it was necessary that (he sun and 
air should have a good circulation among the vines ; 
but I am now convinced that a top surface, as afford- 
ed by an arbor, is necessary. The great exuberance 
of the vine causes the new shoots to run up into the 
air aix)ve the trellis, and the wind will prostrate and 
break them unless they have a flat arbor to rest upon. 
The fruit hangs with great weight on the branches, 
which are often broken unless they can rest on an ar-. 
bor, or are well tied to the upright supporters. . 

As there are four distinct prunings, or trimmings, 
required in prcperly cultivating the Isabella vine, I 
will now describe them ; merely remarking, that al- 
though the vine will give fruit when some of th^se 
trimmings are neglected, yet no cultivator has a right 
to expect good fruit without bestowing the requisite 
time and attention to these prunings. 

First, the winter pruning. This is best done in 
February or March, provided the vines are not fro- 
zen ; but may be done at any time betwopn October 
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and April. It consists in reducing the old wood ac- 
C(Hrdlng to the extent of your trellis, and the age of 
the vine, and strength of the root All unripe wood 
is cleared o£^oId wood thinned out, and ripe wood 
of the last year's growth shortened down to two or 
three buds, ixcept such runners as shall be selected 
to cover the trellis. Much depends on judgment in 
Ais trimmii^g. It is difficult to describe precise rules. 
Those who love the grape should cut boldly, and ac- 
quire knowledge by experience and close observation. 
Every branch should at this pruning be strongly tied 
to the trellis. 

The second pruning, or budding, takes place about 
the lOih of May. The buds have then thrown out 
their branches an inch or two, and general iy- two or 
three branches at every bud, or joint. These must 
til be reduced to one shoot, or branch, always leaving 
the stoutest or best shoot They are disengaged with 
a slight touch, and a short time v^ould suffice for ma- 
ny vines. 

The third pruning takes place about the middle of 
June, and sometimes earlier; and is best performed 
withr a pair of shears, or scissors. At this time I cut 
off what are called later dls-~a branch growing out of 
the i^een wood on the side opposite to the fruit. 
These laterals may be> broken or cut ofi* quite down to 
the main branch at any time during the season ; but 
it is better to remove them early, before they have 
acquired size and strength at the expense of the rest 
of the vine. 

The fourtJt and las* pruning is called stopping, or 
shortening, and is done with a shears or a knife. It 
should be done about the middle of July, when the 
fruit attained about half its growih. I then shorten 
all the branches having fruit on ihem, (except those 
retained for permanent runners,) by cutting them at two 
or three joints forward of the fruit. This is a heavy 
and essential pruning, and divests the vine of much 
green wood and leaves, and ig considered important 
to the development and ripening of the fruit. I 
would, however, particularly caution the operator 
against at any time removing the leaves of the vino, 
except such as are attached to the laterals and short- 
enings, and como away with them. The leaves are 
vitally important to the ripening of the fruit, which is 
always the deepest shade. Such fruit as by accident 
becomes exposed to tUo sun, is sure to l>e very inferior 
and sour. 

About the 8ih of June, while the vine is in flower, 
and throwing its peculiar and delicious perfume all 
around, its great enemy, the rose bug, makes its ap- 
pearance, and feeds with voracity on the sweet and 
delicate blossom. In a few days after their £rst ap- 
pearance, thousands are seen, carrying destruction 
throughout the vineyard. The best remedy I could 
ever devise, is4o go among the vines early in the 
morning, before the sun has warmed them into activi- 
ty, and ihey are then easily made to fall into the hand 
or on the ground, and may be crushed and destroyed. 
A few mornings spent in tliis way will clear the vine 
yard, as they are a shortrlived enemy. 

In the latter part of July, the bUght or rot takes 
place where the habella vines arc cultivated infields, 
but it is seldom seen among those cultivated in cities. 
Great quantities of fruit will become brown, and 
sometimes black, and fall off It is not easy to ac- 
count for this destruction, which is seen as much on 
the high as on the low vines, on less on fruit exposed 
to the sun, than on that in the shade. As an ex- 
periment, I discharged with a syringe, lime-water, 
sulphur-water, and soap-suds upon them, and also 
sifted dry sulphur on the fruit, but without any sensi- 
ble effect. I feared I should lose all my grapes, but, 
to my surprise, I had a great crop, notwithstanding 
the rot. I had since supposed it might arise from the 
exuberance of the vine, which, like the peach and 



apple tree^ may perhaps thus disburden itself of a por« 
tion of its fruit ; but even on this principle it is diffi- 
cult to account of its non-appearance iu cities, where 
the qualities of pure fruit are quite astonishing. 

I have observed in the cities, that spiders and cater- 
pillars are in some degree 13estructive to the green 
fruit. Spiders will get to the centre of the cluster, 
and cause the fruit to fall in single grapes, but the 
caterpillar attacks the stem, and the whole green clua- 
ler falls to the ground. 

I have in a few instances trained the vines upon 
large apple trees, and 4he grapes were abundant 
among the apples ; but I do not think this mode is to 
be recomended where other supports can be had. 
The fruit was inferior. 

In the city of Brooklyn, and among high buildings, 
my vines have not failed to produce abundantly every 
season, during the last fourteen year. ^This is an in- 
teresting fact to all who cultivate the grape. At my 
vineyard in the country, they have declined very 
much, which 1 attribute to the neglect and ignorance of 
the tenants on the place. Even in the the country 
they are much better arouiid the buildings than in the 
open fields. There are from three to five clusters oa 
every fruit-bearing branch. I have in a few instanceft 
seen six. The extremities of the vine generally pro- 
duce the best fruit, and there is often nuch di#a« 
rence in the quality of (he fruit on the same vine. 
They may be trained a great distance over large ar- 
bors, and on the roofs and around the upper windows ^ 
of our high houses. New branches will sometimes 
grow from twenty to thirty feet in one season. 

The vine is sometimes propagated by layers, which 
consists in bending down the branch into a channel 
dug in the earth, and burying it at a proper depth, in 
a curving line, with the end above the earth. Roots 
will start plentifully from the part in the earth, and 
when it is well rooted may be cut from the parent 
vine and transplanted. If proper care is taken, the 
cuttings as well as roots may be sent a great distance, 
I sent a quantity of cuttings, packed iu moist sods in 
a box, via jNevv Orleans to Arkansas, and had the 
satisfaction to learn that they were all alive on their 
arrival, and had been successfully planted out. 

In March, 1832, 1 sold ten thousand cuttings to 
William Underbill, of Teller's Point, near Sing-Sing, 
N. Y. I have never visited his vineyard, but under- 
stand he is tt successful cultivator. 

Nothing is lost in a vineyard, as the green trim- 
mings in summer are good food for cattle, and winter 
trimmings, wlien not required for propagation, make 
good fuel. 

OF WINE. 

Although I was successful in making some good 
wine, yet a portion was spoiled, and I do not flatter 
myself that I know much about it. An cxeelleat lit- 
tle book, published by Mr. Adams, of Georgetown, 
who was a great cultivator of grapes and manufactu- 
rer of wine, was my best guide in wine-making. 1 
would respectfully advise such as wish information 
on (his subject, to obtain it, and follow the rules there 
laid down. My experience, however, may be ofsom^ 
service, and I cheerfully give it. 

The grapes were gathered and thrown into tubs 
without breaking the clusters, or separating the ripe 
from the unripe. They were broken by a common 
pounder, and merely cracking Uie skin is sufficient, 
and care should be taken that ihc seeds be not broken. 
1^ he Inurk ot pomace is thrown into aval, which 'v9^ 
covered with one or more blankets, to confine the 
heat and hasten fermentation. A portion is sometimes 
warmeJ and added to the mass, to give it a start The 
pomace rises on the top, and the whole will continue 
to rise and ferment upwards for four or five days. 
When it begins to sink, the fine liquort as clear as oil, 
may be drawn by a tap from near the bottom off the 
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Tat, ai long as it will run clear. This makes the beat 
yrine The pomace is then pressed in any convenient 
Diode, and all the juice extracted. The liquor is then 
cadled must, and in this state it is when any addition 
may be made, such as sugar or brandy. Nothing will 
incorporate well unless added before fermentation. I 
mdded in diflerent casks from one to three pounds of 
lugar per gallon ; but I would advise the adding of 
tturee pounds per gallon in all cases, and I am not cer- 
tain that a less quantity will preserve the wine from 
running into the acetous fermentation. If properly made 
the wine does not require brandy, nor any other 
tpirit, and is much better withont'it. 

Aiier the sugar is added in due proportion to the 
must, it is put into casl^s in a moderately cool place, 
and just filled to the open bung, and allowed while 
§Bfmenting to overflow. - It will work briskly for a 
nonth or more, and when it sinks in the cask, must 
be filled up, so as to continue the overflow. It is best 
to 8lop ike fermentation before it quite subndes, in or- 
der to preserve the fine aroma of the wine ; and this 
i9 done by repeated rackings, or drawing off into 
easks previously smoked with sulphur, by burning in 
them rags dipped in melted brimstone. If any particu* 
lar flavor is desired to be communicated artificially, it 
must be done while tha must is in the early stages of 
fermentation. It will probably continue to ferment 
afler this first sulphuring and racking ; and it lAay 
then be fined, or clarified. Many substances may be 
employed in this. Whites of eggs— milk and sand — 
ilsh-glue, sometimes called isinglass, may be stirred 
into the wine, which may be racked off in a week or 
ten days afterwards. At every racking a quantity of 
sediment is removed from the bott(Hns of the casks, 
and these rackings and finings must be C(Hitinued until 
the wine is perfectly pure. I commenced my wine- 
making in October, and considered it fit for bqttling in 
the March following, when it was put into bottles, 
- demvjohnst and tight casks. 

Even when new, the wine is exceedingly good and 
palatable, and diffuses an inward glow, grateful, 
cheering and healthful. The taste and aroma are dif- 
ferent from any wine I have ever known, and I can- 
not compare it with any. 

I ascertained that a measured bushel of grapes, as 
they came from the vines in clusters, weighed thirty- 
eight pounds. I also weighed 100 pounds of grapes 
and crushed them, and obtained a little more than 9 
gallons of juice ; it thus requires eleven or twelve 
pounds of grapes for each gallon of wine. 

The location of my vineyard being considered un- 
healthy, I have given it no personal attention since 
1832 ,• but many persons in and about Brooklyn have 
made good wine from the Isabella grape since that 
time ; and I do not doubt that others will follow their 
example, until the Isabella wine shall become a favo- 
rite at the tables of our best connoisseurs. 

There is much to be learned concerning the cuKi- 
TatioQ of the vine, and I look to the correspondents of 
your excellent agricultural journal, for information on 
this as well as other branches of these interesting pur- 
suits. In this town last season the Isabella grapes did 
not come to perfection, and were sour and worthless ; 
yet I had excellent grapes from the fine vineyard of 
my friend, Josiah Dow, Esq. of Brooklyn, which is 
twenty miles west of this place. I should like to 
know whether manuring is desirable? what kinds, 
and to what extent? what protection is best? and 
whether qxy mode of trimming is, or is not, well 
adapted to perpetuate the vine ? 

In conclusion, I would remark, that the Isabella 
grapes are eatable, and often in the market long be- 
fore they are ripe ; and consequently many people are 
ignorant of their excellence when in perfection, I 
give it the preference to any grape I have ever tasted, 
and t]|ie vine is the greateat bearer I have ever known. 
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TWENTYFIFTH CONGRESS, 

SECOND SESSION. 

April 20th, 1838. 

MULBERRY AND SUGAR-BEET. 

Mr. Randolph, from the Committee on Agriculture^ 
submitted the follwing 

REPORT : 

The Committee on Agriculture, who were instructed 
to inquire whether any, and, if any, what en- . 
couragement may be given to promote the culture 
of the mulberry and the sugar-beet, report: 

That, in order to obtain satisfactory infomatioB of 
the present state and condition, as well as of the im- 
portance, of the culture of the mulberry and the sugar- 
beet, they issued a circular on the subject, shortly after 
it was committed to them, to which they have receiv- 
ed numerous answers, given much interesting and 
useful information^- some of the most important of 
which the committee append to this report The 
first question which naturally suggests itself is, whe- 
ther the salgect-maf ter is of such national importance 
as to merit the serious condition of Congress ; and in 
order to satisfy themselves on this pmnt, the oonrait- 
tee ascertained from public documents (the Treasiay 
Department not furnishing an ofilicial statement, as re- 
quested) the amount of silk and sugar imported for the 
last five years, respectively, which is as foilowsi yiaL : 

Imported into the United States — 

Silk. Sngar. 

1832 - 19,147,812 - $2,933,688 

1833 - 9,309.547 - 4,759,343 

1834 • (document imperfect) - 5.537,829 

1835 . 16.597,983 . 6.806,184 

1836 - 25,033.200 - 12,514.551 

This statement at once shows the immense sum 
which is annually paid by the people of this conntry 
to foreign countries for these two articles only ,* and, 
also, thp very great importance of encouraging their 
culture amongst ourselves, if that be practicable: ibr 
whilst your committee are far from favoring what is 
termed the Chinese policy, and are equally averse to 
discussing, formally, at this time, any disputed ques- 
tions of constitutional law or political economy, they 
would respectfully insist, that when the soil, climate,, 
and other circumstances, will enable the people of 
this country to produce, by their.own labor, on their 
ewn soil, any article which is extensively consumed 
amongst us, it is the duty of the Govemnftent, as far 
as may be deemed constitutional, to facilitate, by all 
reasonable encouragement, the production of that 
article. This course has ever been punnied alike by 
our own nation, and by every enlightened nation 
on the globe. So far was the policy carried at an 
early day in Great Britain, that even the winding- 
sheet of the dead was required to bo made of wool; 
by act of Parliament ; and to this day, notwitstanding 
the theories of her writers, and some of her statesmen, 
no article that^can be extensively produced there but is 
adequately protected-by Government. It is true that 
this may, for a short time, add something to the 
price ; but this will be much more than compensated 
by^he introduction of a new article of industry, and ita 
subsequent abundance and cheapness ; and no nation 
can enjoy that desired state of lofty independence whose 
policy will not enable its citizens to produce such 
articles of prime necessity as are cowpatibla with 
their habits and the soil and climate of the country, 
"and which will render them,, as -il^eVL in peace m iXk 
war, ieoure from the fluctuations of trade vjd the 
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policy of other nations. A Gover»raent that is so 
bonnd up by constitutional provisions that it cannoi 
act in a great national matter, but must Bland the 
powerless victim of other nations, is such a political 
anomaly as no people would intentionally select for 
themselves. The universal senliraent would be, if it 
be too weak to protect the prime interests of the 
country, it is too worthless to be preserved. This 
subject commends itself to the people of this country 
with peculiar interest at this time, when, as will be 
seen by the following statement, the foreign grain- 
growers have not only take pessegsion of our market 
abroad, and thus greatly reduced our exports of grain, 
but have actually usurped our market at home, and 
thus niust eventually compel the grain-growing 
Stales, for the want of some exchangeable pmduclion, 
either to do without.such necessary articles as are the 
subject of this report, or else to produce them them- 
selves. 

Bread-stuffs, exported from the United Stales in— 

1832 $6,199,863 

1833 ..... 7,009,556 

1834 5,677.341 

1835 6,111,164 

1836 4,799,151 

Whenever a new enterprise is projected in this 
country, one argument is used which merits considera- 
tion, and that is this : that, on account of the cheap- 
ness of labor in Europe, the citizens here can never 
compete with the producers there. This objection is 
more specious fhan solid, and derives its importance 
from the want of a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject. That mere manual la^r is cheaper in Europe 
&an in this country, is unquestionable ; but that the 
specific amount of the result of labor from a specilir. 
sum is greater there than here, is denied. In Europe 
the excessive taxes and other burdens imposed upon 
the producer are so much deducted -from the price of 
labor ; besides^ the comparative amount produced by 
an ignorant people in a state of semi-vassalage, un- 
nerved by their degradation, and uninfluenced by the 
many considerations that stimulate the citizens of a 
free country like ours, is vastly in favor of the latter ; 
add to these the fact, that the use of machinery is 
much more extensive and powerful here than it is m 
the pauper-ridden Governments of the old world: 
here, every inducement thftit can be suggested by en- 
terprise ambition an! wealth is held out to encourage 
the invention and use of labor-saving and labor-doing 
machines; there, every discouragement presents itiself: 
here, every successful invention enriches the country 
and meets with the kind feelings of the Government 
and the people ; there, an improvement in machinery, 
the invention of a horse.rake, or the use of the cradlo 
throws thousands out of employ menj, greatly swells 
the pauper-list, and is greeted with mobs and rebel- 
lion. 

These reflections are amply supported by the his- 
tory of the cotton manufacture in this country 
Amongst the many interests which it is the duty of 
Government to encourage, none should be pre-emi- 
nent to those of agriculture, which, indeed, have been 
too long neglected, both by Government and people. 
" Politicians," inahe eloquent language of Mr. Allen's 
New York report, "may speculate ujion the influence 
which free institutions or a partisan administration 
may have upon the prosperity of a country ; commer- 
cial men may extol the advantages <of an extended fo- 
reign commerce; manufactures may claim pre-emi- 
nence in conferring independence upon their country; 
and literature may arrogate :he exclusive credit of 
rendering a corbmunity enlightened and polished; yet, 
after alU agriculture cdnslitules the broad base upon 
which the whole superstructure of society depends for 



support. If that languishes, either for want of the 
protection and patronage of the constituted authorities, 
or from the inattention and lack of intelligence in its 
rural pojjulation, the Government becomes embarrass- 
rd. commerce crippled, and manufactures paralyzed." 
But agriculturists are arousing from their long slum- 
ber, and, awaking to the true interests of themselves 
and their country ; science and enterprise are pushing 
them to select whatever is best adapted to peculiar 
soils and climates, and will most benefit (he cultivator 
and elevate his character and standing ; and it is be- 
lieved that the time is not distant when agriculture 
will take the first rank in character, as it is now in 
usefulness, and when young men of talents and edu- 
cation instead of engaging in some too-crowded pro* 
fession, will devote thei% mental as well as physical 
energies to the cultivation of the soil, and find in that 
occupation the road to wealth, to honor, and to happi- 
ness. 

Amongst the objects that may require the fostering 
care of Government, the committee are of opinion that 
none are more deserving- attention than those now un- 
der consideration. Many important advantages would 
arise from the extensive cultivation of the mulberry 
and sugar-beet in this country. It would introduce to 
the farmer new and valuable, and. as your committee 
believe, profitable productions; which, in rotation with 
other crops, would have a doubly beneficial efllect on 
our agricultural interests. It would improve our lands, 
increase the amount of productive industry, and con- 
dense, improve, and enrich our population. It would 
be adding other branches to the home, the fire-side 
business of every family, and thus increase the plea- 
sure as well as the prosperity of the domestic circle. 
Your committee cannot forbear to notice with appro- 
bation, on this occasion, the fact (hat Mr. Lindsey, of 
Washington city has frequently conferred with them on 
this subject, imparting his valuable information, en- 
forced by the practical argument Of his weaving a 
complete suU of domestic silk, cultivated and manufac- 
tured on his own premises. There is in this, as in 
every Qountry, a large class of individuals who, so far 
from adding anything to the industry and wealth of 
the nation, are unable to support themselves, for want 
of suitable employment: such are indigeat females 
and children, the aged and infirm, to whom may be 
added the long list of paupers in our poor-houses and 
asylums, and of prisoners in our work-houses and 
State penitentiaries. To this class, the cultivation of 
silk presents a most suitable and advantageous employ- 
ment. 

The manufacture of sugar from the beet, and of 
course the cultivation of th.e beet itself, for that pur- 
pose, is of but recent origin. It was first introduced ^ 
into France in 1811, under the patronage of the impe- 
rial Government ; but was, for many years, considered 
of but little account : lately, however, the attention of 
the French has been called to the subject, and the 
production has greatly increased ; so that last year it 
is stated to have amounted to 90,000,000 lbs. of sugar 
— being about one half the quantity consumed in the 
kingdom. In this country, but little beet sugar has as 
yet been produced; owing, as is believed, to A very 
great deficiency of definite practical intelligence on 
ihe subject. Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughan, and Sni- 
der, of Philadelphia, in connexion with the Beet-sugar 
Society of Pennsylvania, have taken the lead in intro- 
ducing into this country the cultivation of the sugar- 
beet, and have shown a most commendable zeal in 
obtaining and disseminating information on the sub- 
ject. For this purpose they have been at the expense 
of sending to France Mr. James Pedder, their agent, 
who, on his return, made a most able and interesting 
report to the society, which was published in August, 
1836. Mr. Edward Church, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, has also placed his country under a heavy 
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debt of gratitude, by translating from the woiks of 
Dubrunfaut, De Domballe, and ojhers, and the prepa 
ration of a Manual on the culiivaiion and manufacture 
of beet-sugar, which, he rtiodpsily stylea a " Actice on 
the Beet'Bugar." This Manual was published in 1837, 
at Northampton, by J. II. Butler, Etq., and derivee 
great value, not only from the research manifested by 
its author, but from his practical information on the 
'Object, acquired by a residence of several years in 
the vicinity of Paris. This lilile work together wiih 
Mr. Pedder's report, embodying as they do nearly all 
the information we have on ihe»ubject, cannot be too 
highly commended to the attention of the American 
people. 

The culture of silk was introduced ifito Europe aa 
early as the sixth century, by two missionaries, who 
clandestinely conveyed from China, in a hollow cane, a 
sufficient quantity of the silk-vvbrm eggs to commence 
the business in the vicinity of Constantinople ; from 
whence it has spread through every part of Enrope 
whose climate is adapted to the ^culture. England 
has been at great pains and expense to introduce the 
production of silk into the kingdom ; but, finding the 
climate too moist, she now conBnes her efforts to the 
extensive manufacture of the raw silk imported from 
more ccmgenial climes. Considerable efforts were 
made at an early period to introduce into this country 
so valuable an article of industry. Connecticut. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and perhaps 
some other States, had made considerable progress 
prior to the Revolution ; but the trying scenes of that 
eventful period, so unpropitious to the success of any 
new enterprise, effeciually prostrated this for man\ 
years ; indeed, for a long time after the termination of 
that glorious contest, our country was so peculiarly 
situated with regard to the rest of the world — being 
not only the carriers, but the producers of grain and 
other articles of necessity for the belligerant Powers 
of Europe — that few men felt inclined to abandon the 
production of what found a ready market and a high 
price, for the purpose of testing any untried experi- 
ment in agriculture. - 

There were, perhaps, some other reasons which in- 
duced the people of this country to neglect this sub- 
ject for so long a period. The white Italian mulberry, 
till withfh a few years, was the only variety cultivated 
as food for the silk worm, and this was unfit for use 
lor several years ; so that the cultivator was compelled 
to lose the use of his capital and labor for some years, 
before he had any prospect of remuneration : add to 
this the extreme difficulty whi<^, till very recently, 
attended the process of reeling, and the want of a 
market for cocount, or even raw silk, and we have 
causes sufHcient to satisfy any reasonable mind that 
the culture of silk was never abandoned in this coun- 
try on account of the soil or climate, or any other sup- 
posed natural obstacle. The committee have the 
satisfaction to believe that these difBculiies no longer 
exist : the world is at peace ; each nation raises its 
own articles of necessity ; the farmers of this country, 
so far from having a great market abroad for their 
grain and other produce, have really a competition at 
home; the cultivation of the white mulberry has been 
substituted by the Morus multicaulis and other varie- 
ties, which may be stripped of their foliage the same 
year that they are .planted ; and the dull, tedious me- 
thod of reeling by hand, which required a regular ap- 
prenticeship to learn, and years to acquire facility in 
in the use of, has given way to the new patent reel, 
by which a person (even a child; may learn in a few 
hours to reel, with great ease and expedition, a much 
more even thread than by the old process. It may 
also be added, that many silk-weavers have established 
themselves in the country, and opened a good and 
permanent market for all the cocoons and raw silk 
that canbe raised ; they being now under the neces- 



sity of importing large quantities to keep their factories 
in operation. * 

Mr. Miner, of Penrtsylvania, had the honor of first, 
bringing this subject before the House of Representa- 
tives, by a resolution of December 29, 1825 ; by which 
the Committee on Agriculture were instructed to in- 
quire whether the cultivation of the mulberry tree and 
ihe breeding of silk worms, for the purpose of produc- 
ing silk, be a subject worthy of legislative attention; 
and if they so thought, to obtain, as far as practicable, 
all requisite end proper information on the subject. 
On Ihe 2d of May 1826, Mr. Van Rensselear, chairman 
of the committee, made an interesting and able report 
on the subject, concluding with a resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to have prepared a 
Manual on the growth and manufacture of silk ; which 
resolution was adopted- And in February, 1528, ihi^ 
Secretary transmitted to the I louse of Representatives 
a Manual or Treatise (of rising two hundred pages) oa 
the growth and manufacture of silk ; which had been 
pr. pared, under his direction, with great care and 
labor. Sis' thousand extra copies of this valuable and 
highly useful document were ordered to be pabliseed 
for distribution. About the same time that Mr. Rush 
reported his Manual to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. James Mease transmitted to the Speaker a Trea- 
tise, of about a hundred pages, on the rearing of silk 
worms, by Count Von Hazzi, of j^unich, who, having 
seen the resolution on the Subject of the Manual, pre- 
pared and seni the Treatise to the House ; by whom 
it was ordered to be printed and distributed. These 
two essays contain much important practical informa- 
tioij, and are well .worthy a republication. In May, 
1830, Mr. Spencer, chairman of the (Committee on 
Agriculture, to whom the subject had been referred, 
made a report embracing two interesting letters from 
Peter S. Duponceau, Esq., of Philadelphia, and " Es- 
says on American Silk, by Messrs. Peter S. Dupon- 
ceau and John D'Uomergue ;" of which six thousand 
copies were ordered to be printed for distribution. 
These documents are of an interesting character, and 
exhibit at oncft the valuable information of their au- 
thors, their patriotism and public spirit. This report 
proposed to grant to Mr. D'Homergue the sum of 
$40,0U0 for the establishment of a normal school of 
filiature at Philadelphia, and the gratuitous instruction 
of sixty young men for two years in the various 
branches of reeling, manufacturing, and dying silk ; 
and, during the time Mr. D'Homergue was to embrace 
every suitable opportunity to travel through thedifier- 
ent States, and to give gratuitous instruction to farm- 
ers and others desirous of embarking in the silk busi- 
ness. This bill, though favorably received by Con 
gress, was not acted on at that session, owing to the 
lateness of its being reported ; and as a large portion 
of the next session was occiipied with the trial of Judge 
Peck, this, with many other important measures, was 
left unfiViished. In the mean time, however, Mr. 
Duponceau, whose patriotic zeal on this subject is 
worthy of all praise, had established, at his own ex- 
pense, in the city of Philadelphia, a filiature of ten 
reels, and twenty wogien, under the direction of Mr. 
D'Homergue; and, amongst the first fruits of his labor, 
had two flags of the United States made of American 
silk; the one of which was presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, and the other to the House of 
Representatives, by whom it was received with great 
ealhusiasro. and ordered to be displ<>yed in their Hall 
over the portrait of Lafayette. To preveat Mr. 
D'Homergue from returning to France, Mr. Spencer 
handed to Mr. Duponceau a ver3^ flattering certificate, 
signed by eighty-nine members of Congress, approving 
of Mr. D'Homergue!s plan, and expressing their deci- 
ded opinion that the bill would have met the appro- 
bation of the House of Representatives had time .per- 
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mitted its being called up. In January, 1^32, Mr. 
Root, from the Committee on Agriculture, reported the 
flame bill and report which had been presented by 
jJudge Spencer at the former Congress. On the 22d 
of May tbis bill was taken up, and discussed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and reported to the House, when 
the discussion was renewed the next day with in- 
creased warmth ; and, as Mr. Duponceau supposes in 
his very interesting " History «/ the SUk Bill," owing 
to the tartfif excitement of the time, and some other 
causes, the bill was defeatec^ l^ a small majority: 
Thus perished the first important measure proposed 
by the nation to promote the production of silk in this 
oouBtry ; a measure which the committee believe, 
with the lights then in existence, was wise, pru 
dent, and important, but which the subsequent 
ingenuity and experience of our countrymen now 
render unnecessary ; believing, as (hey do, that the 
recent improvements in reeling will do more in a few 
weeks than the establishment of many normal schools 
upon the old plan would do in many years. At the 
seoond session of the twenty-third Congress the subject 
was again referred to the Committee on Agriculture ; 
and in February, 1835, Mr. Bockee made a report, 
ooncluding with a resolution adverse to any protection 
or action, on constitutioual grounds : and at the last 
CongreM the subject was referred to the Committee on 
Manuflkctnres : from which, in February, 1837, Mr. 
Adams^ the chairman, made a report, embracing a 
very interesting and valuable letter from Mr. Judson, 
late a member of that committee. 

The statistical information, and present condition 
of the Silk business in the. different States, having 
been prepared with much labor, and being more ex- 
tensive than your committee have been able to pro- 
cure, they will annex the same, with other documents 
to this report ; observing, that within the last year the 
cultivation of the mulberry has been much more ex- 
tended than in several preoeeding years; and the peo- 
ple and the Legislatures of several of the States have 
taken up the subject with increased spirit and vigor. 

From all the information which the committee have 
been able to obtain, they are induced to believe that 
no country in the world is belter adapted to the pro- 
duction of silk, or the sugar-beet, than most parts of 
the United States, whether we consider the soil, the 
climate, or the habits of the people. The mulberry 
will grow on high, stony, sandy, and comparatively 
banren land ; and although the poverty of the soil may 
decrease the quantity of the foliage, it will improve 
the quality, and add fineness and beauty to the silk ; 
whilst the climate is so varied, that no part is too far 
north to destroy the mulberry or prevent the produc- 
tion' of a single crop of silk- worms in a season, yet, 
in the southern part of the Union, from eight to ten 
crops may be raised. The worn out tobacco lands of 
Virginia and North Carolin, •end the impoverished 
soils of the other old States, may be advantageously 
appropriated to the culture of the mulberry^ and, as 
is confidently stated by gentlemen well qualified to 
judge, will yeild a much larger annual profit than is 
n(Jw usually derived from the best soils. The esti- 
mated profit per aere, both as to silk and beet-sugar, 
appears so various that your committee will leave the 
difierent individuals to speak for themselves in the 
documents annexed to this report; and they will also 
leave, with the same reference, the variety and mode 
of culture. The Morus multicaulis has, for some 
years been considered the most valuable variety of 
mulberry ; though the Brussa^ recently introduced in- 
to this country from Turkey, is highly spoken of as bf 
a sttperior quality. The large white six- week worm 
seems to be generally admitted to be preferable for 
the production of silk ; and the white Silesisn beet for 
sugar. 
If, then, tiiere ar^ > trt> many indaeements for the pro- 



duction of these two important articles ; if the market 
is large and yearly increasing, our soil and climate 
adapted to the culture, and the prospect of pvblic 
benefit and private gain be good ; why, it will be 
asked, may wo not^becorae a great silk-growing and 
sugar making people ? We can, and^ the committee 
believe in no distant time will, so become. It only 
requires that public attention should be called and 
kept to the subject ; that our agriculturists be satisfied 
of a fair prospect of success ; and that the Govern- 
ment should lend its aid to ensure the speedy and per- 
manent success of the measure. The committee have 
considered the means by which Government might 
afifbrd adequate encouragement to the production of 
silk and beet sugar. One important means would be 
for the House of Representatives to collect and die- 
seminate valuable information on the subject; this 
the committee have endeavored to perform. Another 
plan h>BLa been suggested : for the G^emment to ofifor 
bounties for the production. But thw mode might be 
subject to constitutional objections, and seems more 
proper to be adopted by the State Legislatures ; and 
the business is not suflUcienly advanced to authorise 
encouragement by imposts on silk or sugar imported. 
The committee have therefore, as the best means ef 
encouragement suggested to them, unanimously agreed 
to propose the following resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repreoenlatives 
of the United States in CongreM assembled, That the 
President of the United States be, and he is hereby 
authorized gratuitously to lease, for the cultivation of 
the mulberry or sugar beet, for the term of ten 3reara, 
any lot or land belonging to the United States and 
not included in the unlocated or public lands. 



Entrance into Life. — It is doing a service to 
mankind to destroy the prejudice whiclT i^ generally 
entertained, that youth is educated, when some care 
has been taken of their infancy. This prejudice, be- 
sides other bad effects of it, suspends the zeal of that 
small number of individuals in the middle ranks of 
life, who wish to give their children the best educa- 
tion they possibly can. From a false notion nhat the 
minds of young persons are formed at a very early pe- 
riod, they suffer them to be their own masters at a 
time when they stand most in need of a guide, to di- 
rect them in the course of the most important period of 
their education by the wisdom of his counsels, the 
gentleness of his insiiiuaticHis, and the force of his ex- 
ample. Few persons, in their infaiicy, learn the art 
of employing and governing themselves ; and it is very 
difficult to learn it till the faculties of the mind are 
full Mown, and the character has taken its Irue bias. 
When young persons, therefore, are entering upon the 
tempestuous ocean of human life, then is the time 
when they must be taught the pilot's art, the manner 
of steering their course, so as to avoid rocks and 
quicksands. A philosopher might Ijegin to take the 
charge of education, at a time when the vulgar think 
it is finished. Many persons are capable of educating 
children in the ordinary method ; there are few, very 
few, who are capable of formin{i( men. 

Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortunes; 
but, on the contrary,, steer righ* onward, with a cou- 
rage greater than your fate seems to allow. 

•nie most valuable part of every man's education 
is that which he receives from hhnself, especially 
when the active energy of his character makes ample 
amends for the want of a more finished course of 
study. 
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* Whoso would excell must spend much time in praciice, and look orer the doings of other men." 
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THE SILK WORMS WILL, 

BT MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Qa a plain rush biurdie a lUk worm lay, 
When a proud young prinee^came that way: 
. The haughty child of a human king. 
Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, 
That took, with a t ilent gratitude. 
From the mulberry leaf, her simple ibod ; 
And shrunk, half scorn and half disgust. 
Away fromJier sistef child of dust — 
Declaring Ae never yet could see 
Why a reptile ibrm Uke this ahonld be, 
And that she was not made with' nerves so firm, 
As calmly to stand by a "crawling woirm!" 

With mute fbrbearance the silk worm took 
The taunting words, and the spurning look : 
Alike a stranger to self and pride. 
She'd no disquiet from aught beside — 
And lived of a meekness and peace poieessed. 
Which Hhese debar from the human breast. 
She ot\y wished, for the haifth abuse, , 

To find some way to become of use 
To the haughty daughter of lordly, man; 
And thus did she lay a noble plan. 
To teach her wisdom; and make it plain, 
*That the humble worm was not made ia vain ; 
A plan so generous, deep and high. 
That to eany it out she must even diet 

«^o more,'* said she, "will I drink or eat! 
1*11 spin and weate me a vidnding sheet, 
To wrap me up from the sun's clear light, 
And. hide my form hom her wounded sight. 
In seeiet tMB, till my end draws nigh, 
HI toil fi»r her ; and when I die, 
I'll leave behind, as a &rewell boon, 
To the proud young princess, my whole cooood, 
To be reeled and wove to a shining lace, 
And hung in a veil o'er her scornful faee I 
And when she can calmly draw her breath 
Through the very threads that have caused my 

death; 
When she finds, at length, she has nerves so firm 
As to wear the shroud of a crawling worm. 
May she bear in mind, that she walks with pride 
In the winding-sheet where the silk worm died i" 

Bo not attempt to feed a great nuoiker of worms 
until you have some knowledge of their habits, de- 
rived from experience, otherwise you may noi meet 
with complete success* A few well attended to the 
first season, will do you most good. 
B 
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The Silk Culture is not attended with more risque 
Uian ordinary farming pursuits, and ptobaUy not as 
jBduch. The mulberry leaves will api)[>ear and grow 
should the weather prove wet or dry, warm or cold. 
This tree is notiiaUe to be injured by the many ac- 
cidents to whieh farm crops are exposed. The silk 
whieh ean be made the first suORner afier fdanting 
will, with common prudence and skill, pisve a riofa 
revenue, and seasonable 4ie]p, and the profits of die 
propagation of the Multicaulis, is an additioeal de- 
pendence that may be relied on, and that will continue 
a lucrative business for a long time X9 come, so 
great is the demand for it, and so vast the coiuary to 
be supplied. Thus has the silk cultucist two souities 
of revenue that w||l not be likely to &il him. "We . 
are acquainted with njaoy persons who have culti- 
vated the Morus Multicaulis for two or three yeais 
and every season have realized a gain of 1000 pec 
cent, on the capital invested. The production of the 
tree will prove highly advantageous, and help us on- 
ward ; yet the "main plmnce" shuidd be kept eonstanc- 
ly in view, viz^* tp make silk, and by so doing, ad- 
vance our own .and our country's fortuBe. Let this 
be the ultimate aim of all owt enrtions and labors. 
Who can calculate the riches and comforts Uiat will 
spread over our broad republic when, instead of bay- 
ing silk and silk fabrics of other countries, we fthaU. 
not only supply ourselves, but export many millions 
of the article. We are as confident that silk will be- 
come one of our staple productions as we are that the 
sun will rise and shine a few years longer ; because 
our soil and climate, and the taste and genius of our 
people are completely adapted to it. Long have we 
labored in the cause, and have had ibany obstacles io 
encounter, but they have passed away, one aAer 
ano^ther. Many persona who put on a wise look, in- 
tended with a slight action of the risible faculti^, 
when we first conversed with them concerning the 
silk culture, have now become able co- workers in the 
good undertaking, and should this branch of io^uetry 
ts^ke root in our soil, we shall console ourselves with 
the agreeable reflection that we have feebly aided the 
enterprise. 
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PRESERVING MULBERRY TREES THROUGH 
THE WINTER. 
Many persons who desire to engage in the cultiva- 
tion of the Morus Miilticaulia, are deterred from pur- 
chasing trees in the fall, when they can be bought from 
20 to 40 per cent cheaper than in the spring, through 
fear that they may not be able to preserve them until 
the planting season. Keeping the Morus Mtilticaulis 
through the winter, with perfect safety and with tri- 
fling, expense, is an easy matter. The trees may be 
kept in a cellar, with dry canh about. their roots, or 
they liaay be Iain down horizontally on the ground in 
layers iwo feet thick, and b6 covered with dry sand. 
V Both these modes are perfectly safe, and will answer 
<he purpose. We, however, prefer another method, 
which is as follows : — Dig a pit in the ground from 
two to three feet deep, according to the length of the 
treefl — tie the trees loosely in bundles of fifty or one 
hundred each, and place them in the pit, roots down- 
ward, near tpgether, fil^l the space between the bundles 
Iwith earthr so as nearly to cover the t9p8 of them. We 
ftrefer this method because it is less labor than the others, 
and equally safe. It should be understood that we 
xu>w speak of the manner of preserving trees of one 
summer's growth, to be planted for prc^agation. Those 
who may desire id obtain trees, will no doubt best 
consult their own interest by purchasing in October 
and November, should holders be willing to sell at 
that season, as they then can be procured cheaper, and 
there are then better assortments to select from. The 
many applications we are every week receiving for 
the Morus Multicaulis, to be delivered the ensuing 
&11, and the generous prices that purchasers are wil- 
ling to pay, have induced a belief that the supply of 
trees will by no means equal the demand, and that it 
will not be poK>ibie to procure them next spring unless 
^t extravagant prices. It is true that there are many 
of the Morus Miilticaulis now growing in this vicinity, 
but not half the number that were expected by those 
who are engaged ia^their culture, and greatly as the 
•trees increase in number, the purchasers multiply in 
a much larger ratio. The public are well satisfied 
that our country can produce silk in abundance, that 
-the Chinese Mulberry is every thing that its friends 
elaim for it, and that its propagation will be a good bu- 
4in^8 for at least 20 years to come. 

MULTICAULIS. 

It is known to the puV'C a considerable distance 
Tound Burlington, that large quantities of this most 
Invaluable tree ^re now growing in the vicinity of 
this city. A larger quantity would have been raised 
the present year, but lor the cold wet spell of wea her 
which occurred «t the planting season, causing num- 
hers to rot in the ground; this was succeeded by a 
drought of three weeks duration, accompanied by in- 
tensely hot weather, producing effects decidedly more 
injurious to ihe young sprouts, than the cold danip 
which preceded it. From these causes the crop ot 
trees is very far 8h«>rt of what was expected. The 
plants which survived these disasK^rs, are now grow- 
ing with a luxuriance of foliage that realises to the 
nOQtRd by a single glance of the eyfe, the sterling value 
i0f the Muliicaulis (or the production of silk. It if 
true that different modes of planting, and a different 
course of cultivation, have produced different ^uana- 



ties as well as different qualities of trees, some having 
succeeded better than others. But from ihe'Stock of 
trees now growing, it is certain that the short supply 
wilt be m(9re than compensated by the high prices they 
will coninfand. There can be no doubt that trees 
will sell higher the comihg fall and spring than they 
have ever done yet The character of the Muliicau- 
lis is now well established in the middle states, from 
practical acquaintance with it, and it has lived unin- 
jured, in the open fields of Burling'on during the whole 
of the past winter. jAs its value becomes better known, 
^ihe demand fur it increases from alt piirlsof the United 
States. The high bounties on the production of silk 
which are given by the slates of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, have been found sufficient to pay all 
the expense of producing the cocoona and of reeling 
the silk, making the whole produce clear profit. This 
fact, wheri added to that of an acre of ground planted 
with trees two years old, producing a nett profit of 
jSSOO to |400 per annum, has stimulated the farmers 
in various sections of the middle states to embark 
largely in the business of planting trees for the sole 
purpose of raising silk. 

From notices we ha.veread in our exchange papenr, 
of nurseries in various places, an impression appeara 
to exist that all the trees now growir^ throughout the' 
country, are/or sale. Nothing could tie more contra- 
ry to the fact ; and those persons who expect to make 
large purchases of trees this fall, will find themselves 
greatly mistaken. Some growers in our neighborhood 
could not be induced to sell at any rea^nabte price. 
We know one instance of*a company which intended 
going into the business last spring, with a stock of 30,- 
000 trees, being compelled to begin with about 5000 
only, such was the impossibility of getting trees. Of 
all the trees now growing, probably but one-third are 
raised for sale — full two-thirds being grown to feed 
the worms. So far as the business has progressed in 
Burlington, it has answered every expectation that was 
formed of it. Very great profits have been realized 
from small lots of ground, and there is every prospect 
of our ancient city becoming the emporium of Ameri- 
can sil^ — Burlington Gazette. 

From the Buckeye Plow Boy. 
Superiority of the Chinese Mulberrt. or MpRus 

MULTICAULIS over THE ITALIAN OR WUITE MUL- 
BERRY. 

1. The leaves of the Chinese are» on an average, 
ten times the size of the Italian, hence the gathering 
of leaves — the chit/ labor of raising worms — is re- 
duced to one-temh. One hand will gather as much 
of the former, as ten of the latter kind. 

2. The refuse of uneaten fibres from the Italian is 
large, arid troublesome to remove from the shelves on 
which the worms feed — the refuse from the Chinese is 
almost nothing, li^nce much time and labor are saved. 

3. The Chinese '^mulberry affords a large quantity 
of leaves the first year of planting by layers or even 
slips, and near a full crop the second. The ftalian 
affords few leaves till the fourth or fifth year from the 
seed, and not an average crop under eight or ten, nor 
a full crop under twenty years from standard trees. 

4. The Chinese is a shrub, and the leaves are 
gathered from the Aground. The Italian, when growi^ 
requires the use ef a ladder. It may. however, be 
planted in hedges, and kepi low. 

5. The Chinese affords a vastly greater quantity of 
leaves from tlie KCie. 

6 Each Chinese plant may.be made to produce 
from 20 lo 100 annually. 

7. Cocoon*? pruduced from feeding worms upon the 
Chinese, have been provc^d by eiperiments to be 
heavier, and the eiik more easily wound off, and of a 
better lustre. 
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8. The Italian has not, as was fornaerik supposed, 
any decided preference over the Chinese ffulberry in 
respect to hardiness. The immature wood of both 
perishes in the winter, that is, the ends of the 
branches. The writer has lately seen a whole field 
of the Chinese mulberry near Cleveland, which en- 
dured the last winter uninjured. At the east the 
sufficient hardiness of the niorus molticaulis is con- 
sidered entirely a settled point It is usually cut 
-down in the fall, and in the spring throws up new 
stalks. It is successfully cultivated ki New Hamp- 
shire, and very extehsiYely in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Editor : — I have observed in the preceding 
numbers of your paper an occasional article, upon the 
cultivation of the mulberry and the growing of silk 
It is a subject to which my attention was incidentally 
drawn some years since, and I have been eo situated 
that most of what has been written on the subject has 
come into my hands. I have also, myself, seen some 
thing of silk making. Now the more I have read and 
«een, the more interest I have felt in it, and the more 
thoroughly have I been convinced of the correctness of 
the uniform opinion of those who are acquainted with 
the matter, that no other subject .connected with agri- 
cultural pursuits presents any thing like equal clajms 
to the attention of the farmer who desires to realise a 
larger profit from his land and a higher compensation 
£» his labor. Every farmer may be a silk grower, and 
that quite extensive, without materially interfering 
with, or lessening the productions and profits of his 
farm from his usual crops. The wife and children, if 
ho hav6 children, say from eight to fourteen years of 
«ge, with iUch assistance as he may render them, 
morning and evening, will earn more from an acre 
set out with the Chinese Mulberry^ than he can upon 
fifty acres ^f land. Experience proves it And if you 
take into account the increase and sale of trees, as the 
price has been for years past, and it is likely to be for 
some years to Come, the product of the one acre will 

. bring in a thousand dollars as often as the other 
fifty acres bring in a hundred. For several of the 
past years the proportion Has been vaslljT greater 
in favor of the acre of mulberry. For years to come 
it is not likely to be I^ss. This is the unanimous 

' pinion ofo^ who understand the subject—of thousands 
of the most intelligent men in the country. But if the 
profits of the mulberry should be reduced one-half, or 
three-fourths, they would still be very great 

Does not, then, this bustaees present a strong claim 
to the attention of farmers? It is no longer a matter 
of experiment whether silk can be made» and to ad- 
vantage in this country. It has been placed beyond 
controversy. No state is more favorable to it than 
northern Ohio. An intelligent, committee of our Le- 
gislature, after examining the subject, and considering 
the facts presented to them, reported that silk is likely 
soon to be the great staple of this state, as cotton is of 
the southern states. The legislatures of the eastern 
and middle states have yielded to the fyrce of the facts 
b/ought before them, and voted bounties upon silk 
raised in order to turn the attention of their people to 

. its production. The governors of several states have 
introduced it into their annual messages. The Senate 
of the United States has had the eam^ under consider- 
ation, and it has there met with great favor. Those 
who are throughout the country engaged in it are gen* 
erally of the most enlightened class. It has unques- 
tionably passed under the rjeview of the beHt minds, 
and \feen brought to the test of experience by the most 
intelligent practical men in the country, and but one 
opinion prevails — that to the farmer — to every man 
who owns, or can rent a few acres of land, the raising 
of the mulberry, and the making of silk, holds out the 
sure prospect of a very rich reward. It i* incrediblf- 1 
.that there should be any thing visionary in this new | 



pursuit. The cool and cautious calculators of the east 
are found to be most sanguine and nost excited upon 
it Already fortunes have there been realised from it. 
All agree that it is not a merely temporary object of 
provable attention and pursuit . It must be perma- 
nently so. Many, very many years must pass befino 
the country can supply itself with silk. Those ' who 
first engage in it will of course reap far the largettad- 
vantage. They will have not only the profit front 
silk raised, but also gre&t profit from trees grown with 
which the country has yet mainly to be supplied. 
There is no manner vf difficulty in tiie business. The 
Chinese mulberry — beyond all comparison the best — 
is-as easily grown as the' currant t)ush. • The care of 
worms it as simple as the care of chickens ; the silk ui 
as easily wound ofifas a ^all of yam, and as easily made 
into a thread as wool or flax. 

In several respects the introduction of the silk cul- 
ture exhibits a benevolent aspect It will supply 
an innocent quiet and healthful employment for many 
who must otherwise be, in a great measure, without 
occupationi or without such as would bring an ade- 
quate compensation. , The aged and infirm poor may 
in this way sustain themselves and surround their 
dwellings with comfort. Children that woul^ be 
brought up in idleness, or separated from their parents^ 
and made to earn their bread in situations where their 
morals may be ruined, perhaps, can be kept at home 
and made to contribute largely to the family raainte> 
nance. What dsy laborer so poor that he cannot buy 
or rent an acre of land for trees, and aflbrd a shed or 
room for the silk worm ? Deprived of their stay and 
staff, the widow, the fatherless, may thus live -in inde- 
pendence, supporting themselves from a little spot of ^ 
land. There are instances of this kind even now, and 
where the culture of silk is generally introduced they 
will abound. It has been said, and justly, that the pro- 
moters of the silk culture are to be counted amoos- 
the benefactora of their country. 



Mr. Westbrook, of Muskingum Co., Ohio, has found 
that the Chinese Mulberry grows with the greatest 
luxuriance in that soil. 



Rearing of Silk Warms^ 4*c» 

We incidentally alluded some days since to the 
large amount of Silk Worms and Moras Multicaulis, 
which one of our citizens (A. M.Jerome) was feeding 
and raising. Since that time we have visited the 
farm of John S. Van Dyke, in this vicinity, who has 
commenced the culture of the mulberry and silk 
worms with an enterprise and in a maimer highly 
creditable to himself and the state. 

Judge Van Dyke commenced the busineat ihm 
Spring on a moderate scale, as an experiment, and 
has already produced 36 1?>3 lb& of cocoons, for which, 
he received the first premium given in New Jersey 
under the new law for the encouragement of the 
culture of silk. The specimens of reeled silk raised 
this season, produced by the Judge at Trenton, at the 
time he received his premium, elicited the warmest 
commendation from Governor Pennlngtou, the Secre* 
tary of State, and a large number of gentlemen front 
different parts of the Slate, who happened to be in 
Trenton at the time. 

The excellent order and neainesa displayed by the 
Judge in his different arrangements is highly com- 
mendable. 

He has now in progress a series of experiments in: 
relation to feeding the worms, mixing the different 
kinds, &c. <&c., the results of which he intends to com- 
municate for the benefit of the community, if they 
should prove of sofficient importance. 

He has four diflerent kinds of worms, fi^m one of 
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which several successiTe hroodt are obtained in one 
fleason, whi«^h appeara to iit to be a grand desidera* 
torn. ' Hitherto the kind in common use, produced 
only once in a teiuon, and then, they generally hatched 
about one time, as soon as the weather became warm, 
^and frequently before there was sufficient foliage to 
sustain them. 

^fhe fVames used for the worms to feed and form 
cocoons on are the improved kind used in New £ng- 
land^^as is also the reel to reel the silk from the 
ceooons, and of the most simple, useful and durable 
kind, costing only five dollars. 

Judge Van Dyke has ako several thousand Chinese, 
(Moras Multicaulis) Italian, Alpine and Brussa. (from 
near Constantinople) and other mulberry tfees, in as 
thriving condition as any we have siecn this season 
any where. His ground (a kind of sandy loam,) and 
culture, appears peculiarly adapted to the raising of 
the mulberry iU'the highest state of perfection. 

Besides viewing these interesting advances and 
hBpTOveraents made by the Judge, we visited thct 
establishment of Messrs. Chaflee and Gilmoie, who 
has rented a few acres of his farm, on purpose to car- 
ry on Ihe culture of silk eitensively. Messrs. C. and 
Cr. are two c^ a company of eight, who left Connecti- 
cut this Spring, to test the advantages of different 
ioeatlORs in the culture of silk ;^two of the company 
located themselves at Belvidere, Warren county, N. J.; 
two at Harrisborg. and two at Columbia, Pa. From 
the best in^rmation r«ceiv%d, we are inclined to the 
l>elief that that part of the company located in this 
Ticinity have succeeded by far the best. 

They have a bouse which is eniirfly devoted to 
the busineffi^ in which every thing is arranged with 
admirable order and oleaniiness; they have now 
about twenty thousand Worms feeding, which will be 
ibUow^ by a succession of broods, as each preceding 
one is disposed of, until cold weather destroys the 
foliage. They have besides soM sevend hundred 
dollars worth of silk worm eggs this season. Messrs, 
C. and G. have about twenty or thirty thousand Morus 
Hnlticaulis, besides some tent housand of Multicaulis 
seedlings, all in fine order, and in a high state of cul- 
tivation. 

iQesides th« persons alluded to above, we know of 
a considerable number in Princeton and its immediate 
Ticinity, who have a large number of the Morus Mul- 
ticaulus in a thriving condition, which bid fair to 
ibmish a rich harvest for their labor and the small 
amount of capital invested. One gentleman of this 
place, a few days since, sold four (housand doUars 
worth, and another jl/iEeen hundred dollar a worfht all to 
be delivered this Fall, the last at ivoenly seven cents 
^ach, for Bprotits of this season's growth. 

We trust if business proceeds this way, soon to see 
oar healthy and thriving town and neighborhood as 
noted for its advances in the interesting and valuable 
Gufture of silk as for the well known celebrity of its 
literary institutions. — Princeton, N. J. Paper, 

Translated fh)m the Chinese. 
The silk worms naturally love repose, and fear loud 
cries ; therefore, their house should be quiet, and ex- 
empt from all noise. They love the heat, and fear 
the damp ; their apartments should, therefore, be con- 
structed of boards. In a quiet and retired house they 
will not be troubled with the cries and clamor of men. 
In a close house they will be sheltered from the sud< 
den south winds. In a house constructed with plank 
they will be sheltered from the exhalations and damp 
Taposs of the earth. ^ 

WoD'tiHrBUH-cnov. — The house of the silk worms 
ought to be distant from all impurities, and every 
^ing ihad exhales a disagreeable odor, such as stables, 
cow-houses, &c» Care must be taken during the night, 



that no I^t may penetrate the windows, or Suddenly 
be sbowJf in the 4 welling of the silk worms. Do net 
extinguish, in the silk room, paper matches, such as 
emit a great deal of smoke. 

When the worms are newly hatched they fear the 
dust made in sweeping. They are disturbed by cry- 
ing and weeping ; they do not like persons to come to 
their apartments, who are not perfectly clean. 

NoNO-sANO-pi KiouE. — The art of rainng sdk 
worms begin* with the choice of the eggs, and the 
preservation of the cocoons. Select in the cocoon 
room, the cocoons that are turned towards the light 
(that is to say, those from the top of the cocoon room) 
such as are brilliant, neat, and of a firm texture. 

The moths which come out the firatday, are called 
miaongo (viz: grass moths.) The latest of all are 
called mo-ngo, (that is to say : the last butterfiies.) 
Neither of them ought to be kept Only those which 
come out after the. second day must be taken. The 
sheets of the paper must be spread upon the casta of a 
shelf, then the males and females come dose together 
and corpulate. When the evening comes, the sale 
butterflies must be taken away, and the fem^s most 
be placed on sheets of paper, leaving an equal dis- 
tance between them. The eggs which are found in 
lumps, ought to be thrown out. When ^ feaalea 
have laid a number of eggs, they must be left on ihe 
sheets where they are depcsited aad ceirered fiem 
tl^ree to five days. When the sheets are hung up, the 
eggs ought to be turned outward (read : in-waid) iat 
fear the wind may cause them to peish. 

The success in raiang silk worms dependa am the 
precaution which is taken in the beginning, and s«b- 
se<|tuently, not to expose them to any danger. If the 
silk worms do not revive ott at ones, from their first 
sleep, or moulting, it proceeds from their not haviBg 
changed color, and not hatclung all ai once. If they 
do not change color, and do not hatch all ai onee, ii i» 
because the rules prescribed to preserve the eggs, 
have not been strictly followed. 



Hori-ssK-LOni. — ^When' the silk wonns lay down 
and remain motionless, that repose is called moulting. 
During the time of moulting they de not eat, either the 
mulberry leayes, or leaves of the tree, tchi. At the 
end of one day and night, th€\y shed their skins. 

There are some silk worms which have three 
moultings, and others four. 

HoANOsiMG-TSKNG, SATS : From the hatching of the 
silk worms to their third moulting, cut* leaves ought 
to be constantly given them. When the ardent silk 
worms are fed, that is to say, Autumn silk warns, 
they must be carefully watched. As soon as ihey 
have eaten their leaves, give them more, foi^they wiU 
fall sick if they breathe the heat of the silk room fast- 
ing. 

Manner op Feeding the newly hatched Sblk 
Worms. — ^The leaves of the mulberry must be fre- 
quently cut in very fine shreds, and lightly spread 
over them with a seive. The food ought to be dis- 
tributed without interruption. In the space of one 
hour (two of our hours) four meals must be given them, 
which makes forty-eight repasts in the space, of one 
day and night. 

Food, must be given to the silk worms without fail 
during the day and night. * If their repasts are multi- 
plied, it will necessarily result, that they will soon ar- 
rive at maturity ; but if their meals are rare, and not 
numerous, they will attain their git)wth slowly. 

When the silk worms attain maturity in twenty-five 
days, one frame or hurdle will furnish twenty-five 
ounces of silk. If in twenty-eight days, only twenty 
ounces can be obtained. If the time be one month. 
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or ibrty days, on* hardlo will farnUh but tea ounces 
of silk. 

Those persons who feed silk wonns ought to en- 
deavor not to sleep. Laziness has serious inconve- 
nienoes. 



MBTHOD of BIMINISHING THE FoOD AND HASTENING 

THE MoifLTiNG. — When the silk worms are diiposed 
to rieep, (to moult,) their food must he diminished in 
]>roportion to the degree of yellow or^. white which 
their skin assumes ; the leaves destined for their food, 
must be cut in fine shreds, and frequently spread in 
light layers: 

When the silk worms are completely yellow, they 
ought to be transported, in succession, to other hur- 
dles, without x?aring whether the sky be dark or se- 
rene, if it be in the morning or the middle of the night. 
When they have been transported to other hurdles, the 
feeding, must be suspended until they have all re - 
coveredi from their moulting, when they may be fed 
a^in. l^rhts i^ called diminishing die food and de- 
ciding Oie moidting. These two expressions imply, 
that the nourishing of the silk worms, which are dis- 
posed to moult must be diminished, (care must be taken 
not ta cover or overload them with leaves,) and, on 
the other side, the silk worms must be abundantly fed, 
(which are not disposed to moult,) in order that they 
may quickly moult. Not only will they aU moxdi to- 
gether, bat they will be exempt from diseases eaused 
Iqf the aooBmulation of leaves* and the internal heat 
whieh consequently follows. 

NoNG-sANG-THONG-KiouE. — ^The silk worms may be 
found irt ten diflferent situations : They may be cold 
or hot, starved or satiated, sufficiently far apart, or too 
near together, asleep or awake ; they may eat slowly 
or with appetite. 



CuUivalioH of Grapes. 



We are informed by the writings of the worthy T. 
G^ Fessenden, thai for a few past years the grape 
vines in some parts of New England, have suflered 
nuch serious injury irom an. insect that appears in 
June and July, and is very numerous in August: that 
seme persons, entirely discouraged, have abandoned 
the culture of their vines entirely. He says *' they 
are yellow, striped with brown across the back — are 
fint see^ on the under part of the leaf-— without 
wings—- very active, but easily destroyed if touched. 
They afterwards assume the winged state, when it is 
very difficult to get at them, as they fly off the vjnes 
OB being touched. This insect, if left to increase, 
dastiroys the vegetative principle in the leaf — the plant 
languishes, the fruit mildews and the labor and care 
of the cultivator are lost. To remedy this evil, you 
have xnafy to make a sm^ll light frame, twelve or 
foorteea feet long, in the form of a soldier's tent, but 
with hinges of leather where the top joins, so that this 
tont may be shut up or opened at the bottom to any 
width yoa niay require, according to the height of the 
trellis. This light frame, which should be made of 
sIaIii of boards from one to two.inches broad, may be 
covered with an old sail or some cheap glazed cotton 
cloth, which will stop the smoke, leaving cloth enough 
^^■M at each end, to close over and prevent the smoke 
IHBping when the teat is spread over the trellis.* A 
^^ mw tobacco stalks moistened, and put on some coals 
M^^if & pan, wiU be sufficient to smoke the vines tho- 
^^roughly, and, as the tent is easily moved along the 
tielU% one man vmf* in. a few hours, extirpate this 
feneny of thto vineyard. Vines that are already at- 
tacked by this insect, to any great degree, should be 
■moked in June, July, and twice in August, or oftener, 



if you find the insect is not completely destroyed. 
The moment the smoke ascends, the winged insects 
quit the leaves and fall to the ground, dead or aliVe. 
The young ones perish, but the older onet will revive 
if not destroyed in their torpid state. To ediftct tfak, 
you have only to cover the ground* under the tent 
with a wet piece of cloth before yon begin to smpke, 
to which they adhere until the tent is renvoved, and 
they are revived by the atmospheric air ; to prevent 
which, you will roll or twist the cloth each time you 
move the emoke-house or tent, and replace it agaia 
each time before you smoke, by which means Uiey 
will be effectually destroyed. This simple emd eheap 
operation will keep your vines clear of this trouMe- 
some and destructive insect, and you may, if the sea- 
son be warm, ensure a good harvest 



Cultivation of the Vine in the Tyrol. — 
Gkeat quantities of Brixen wine are consumed at 
Brixen, Sierzing, Pruneken, and in the valley of the 
Inn : the vine is accordingly extensively cultivated, — 
and they find a means of doing this with nauch eooo- 
omy of land ; for the vineis planted in wooden troughs 
or mangers, at intervals of about four yards ; an arch 
is formed with twigs, across, from one to the other, 
and the vine therefore forms a bower above—while 
the ground beneath produces grain of one kind or sn- 
other : they have therefore a double crop from the 
land, with only the deduction of the first outlay. 
The effect of this manner of planting is singular, and 
certainly gives great richness to the landscape; but 
the thick foliage of the vines, preventing the aoeass 
of the sun to the crops beneath, must be injurious to 
them. They no doubt find their advantage, howav«r» 
in the system they ad<^ ebe they would d^M^Mitinue 
il—IngUa's Tyrol. 



PRESERVING GRAPES. 

I last year made a little experiment in preserving 
grapes on the viae, which I am induced to make pub- 
lic from its success, hoping it may be of service to 
others who wish to have this fine fruit both in season 
and out of season. To almost every one it h known 
that there are xftany kinds of grapes that will remain 
sound on the vine for a lofig time, if they are not de- 
stroyed by birds or wasps. To prevent this, I have 
several small bags made, of proper size to contain one 
or more clusters of grapes, (where they may be cod^ 
tiguous,) from some uld musquito netting, which was 
otherwise useless. — When the fruit was ripe, I drew 
them over the finest bunches and tied them tight round 
(he stem. From the seaEon^ being somewhait wet, I 
was under apprehension they might rot, and from tine 
to time gathered some — but I never found one rottain 
grape. The last I gathered was on tne morning of the 
first frost, last autumn; which I think was on the 2(Hh 
November. They were i|ll of the finest flavor peni*^ 
ble, and almost as transparent as glass. 

The experiment I tried on the Warrenton Gr<ijM 
only. Bat I have no doubt it would succeed as well 
with the Bland Madeira, Catawba, isabella, and eveijr 
other variety of Native Grapes. Any material wiU 
answer for bags that will admit a circulation of air. 

S. R<MB. 

LijBE FOi Wh^t.— Dr. Jackson, geologist of tfaa- 
State of Maine, remarks-'^ 1 find by ohemical exaou*^ 
nation of several remarkable aoili, that a very monto 
quantity of carbonate of lime, viz. from one to two 
per cent., is amply sufficient to render them papable 
of beating heavy crops of good wheat 1 am also 
satisfied that a soil is incapable of producing wheat 
of good quality if it does not contain carbonate df 
lime ; for this substance is an essential ingredient of 
this grain." 
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AN ACRE OF CORN. 

I am a poor ploughman who never have wander'd 

Away from the sight and the pleasures of home ; 
I have always been prudent, and never have squan- 
dep'd, 

And so I have never been driven to roam. 
For thirty long summers my shoulders have bended 

In tilling the farm where my father was bom ; 
Hive under his roof> and this season have tended 

With the plough that he left me, an acre of corn. 

Tliough others may go to the Southward and peddle 
1 « And bring home of guineas and dollars good store, 
I ne*er have desired with their crankums to meddle, 

But to hoe in my garden that lies by my door. 
When the sun is first rising 1 always am hoeing 

The mould when 'tis wet with the dews of the 
mom; 
And when he is higher you will find me a mowing, 

Or driving my plough in my acre of com. 

There are some who are crossing by sea to the island 

They call Santa Cruz, with thBir horses and hay ; 
For my part, I'd rather be safe here on dry land, 

And hoe in my garden, or work by the day ; 
I am out to the field wiih the sun, and am mowing 

Till cair^ up at noon by the sound of the horn. 
Or else I am twirling my hoe and am throwing 

The mould round the roots in my acre of com. 

This com is the sort that is tuAed and bowing, 

And when we have thresh'd it, 'tis made into 
brooms ; 
*Ti8 the best of all besoms, so far as I'm knowing, 

To swe^p out the dust and the dirt from our rooms : 
They always have raised it since I can remember. 

And my father once told me, before 1 was born 
He made brooms for his trade, and I guess by Decem- 
ber *v 

I shall make up a load from ray acre of corn. 



BUTTER. 

When the last roll of butter is gone, the good house- 
Tviicf feels the importance of procuring as much good 
butter as possible from tho cream that has been col- 
lecting, fur a week or more, perhaps, from the milk of 
one cow, and thus she will churn the usual length of 
time with careful management, yet it will sotnetimes 
happen that the butter (as the phrase is,) will not come, 
and the may chum for several hours, and there will 
apparently be no change, the particles., of batter re- 
maining perfectly disunited. | 

The writer of this article has recently been in a 
similar dilemma. I feel a wish to inform my sister 
butter-makers the means I used which so successfully 
xemoved the difficulty. I churned perhaps three 
hours, to no purpose, and then tried to think of some 
Temedy that I read in the Indiana Farmer or some 
other periodical. I could not remember precisely, but 
1 recollected the reason stated, was the cream being 
too sour ; I then thought of soda, (pearl-ash I presumed 
iivould do as well,) and dissolved a large tea spoonful 
in n pint of warm water, and as 1 poured it in, churn- 
ing at th» same time, it changed in a moment, and 
gradually formed into a beautiful solid lump of sweet 
butter. — Indjana Farmer. 

Butter Making — In a few remarks oo this sub- 
j^t, it is not necessary for us to tell the dairy women 
that it is oT the first importance that her milk pails, 
pans, pots, churn, &c. should be kept perfectly clean 
imd sweet, for they are as fully aware as we can be, 



thai unless this first ^nd essential of dairy manage^' 
roent is strictly attended to, their whole eflbrts to pnK 
duce either good butter or cheese, are in vain. But 
aflef all their care and precaution, their expectations 
are sometimes disappointed — the produce of this la- 
bor does not, in quality, come up to what 'they antici- 
pate and for what earthly reason they are not able to 
lell. It appearb to them, that no neglect on their 
part can be the cause — they have been careful that 
all the prelimintiries and the whole operation should 
be performed with skill, btit slill they are disappoint- 
ed—there is a wrong management somewhere, but it 
is beyond their ken to discover it. There are some 
few facts on this subject, which we have learned from 
agricultural books and papers, and confirmed by ex- 
perience, which, perhaps, are not so generally known 
as they should be. 

That there is a great difference in the milk of dif- 
ferent cows, every one of limited experience must 
have noticed, and that there is an equal difference in^ 
cream, and consequently in the butter jnade from it, 
is a fact equally apparent to an observer. 

If a cow is driven a long distance or driven fast 
shortly before ipilking, it injures the quality of the 
milk, and it will not produce so much or so good 
cream. 

If milk is disturbed afler it cools and before the 
cream rises, it injures its quality and diminishes the 
quantity. Care should therefore be taken to strain 
the milk as soon as possible after it is drawn from ther 
cow and before it cotls. If milk be kept warm ibr 
any great length of time af)er it is strained, the cream 
will not rise to any degree of perfectlbn. Therefore/ 
the quicker the milk cools after it is in the pans, the 
greater quantity and better quality of cream will you. 
obtain. — Wholesome pure air, is also an essential to 
raising cream in any degree of perfection. . 

Cream is lighter than milk, and the better the quaK 
i'y of the cream the lighter it is. Consequently, the 
cream that first rises to the surface, is the be»t. None 
but the richest and lightest particles of cream can 
rise through thick milk ; therefore, such milk gives 
cream of a superior quality, but less in quantity than 
thin milk. But the milk is better as it retains a por- , 
tion of the creaiA in it. The milk in the cows udder 
is, in some degree, similar to What is after standing 
some time in the pail. The richest rises en the top, 
hence the first 4rawn is not so good, and it will not 
produce so much or so good cream as the last, and 
»hould be set in qpparate pans. 

In order to produce a superior quality of butter 
the best cream should be obtained, and in no case 
sufifered to stand until it is mouldy, or even until it 
is quite sour before it is churned. It should never 
be diluted with water, or made any warmer than the 
milk was when taken from the cow. When the 
process of churning is commenced, it should be steadi- 
ly continued until butter is produced, which should 
be immediately taken from the churn and all the 
milk worked out that can be conveniently. If it is 
Bufiiciently hard, it is better to free it from milk en- 
tirely ; but this is not always the case. It should- 
therefore, be set in a cool place, and worked thorough- 
ly with the butter ladle the next day. Having en- 
tirely freed it from milk, prepare a niiitorepf ground- 
alum salt, saltpetre, and refined loaf sugar, in propor- 
tions of three parts of salt to one of saltpetre, and 
x)ne M sugar, and work in thoroughly one andfj^ 
half ounces to every pound of butter, and pack it pB^ 
to jars or firkens covered tight; and at the end of ^^ 
twelve months you will find it sweet — Maine Farmei\M ^^ 

Tlie bUrk of a willow tree burnt to ashes, mixed 
with strong vinegar, ^and applied to the parts, will re- ' 
move all warts, corns, and other excrescences on any- 
part of the body. 
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THE BRIGHr LITTLE NEEDLE. 

BY WOODWORTH. 

The gay belle of fashion may boast of excelling 

In waltz or cotiilion — at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiraiion by vaantingly telling 

Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill .* 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 

Whose home and iis duties are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustic ditty. 

While plying the needle with exquisite art. 
The bright litile needle-.-the swift little needle. 

The needle directed by beauty and ait 

If love have a potent, a magical token, 

A talisman ever resistless and true— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 

.A witchery certain the heart to subdue — 
'Tis this— and his armory never has furnished 

So keen and unerring, or polished a dart. 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnish'd. 

And oh ! It is certain of touching the heart. 

Be wise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration. 

By dressing for conquests, and flirting with all; 
You'never, wiiaie'er be your fortune or station. 

Appear half so lovely at route or at ball, 
Ab gaily convened at a work covered table. 

Each cheerfully active and playing her part. 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable, 

And plying the needle with exquisite art. 

Truth. — Truth will ever be unpalatable to those 
"wh© are determined not to relinquish error, but can 
never give offence to the honest and well-meaning ; 
for the plain-dealing remonstrances of a friend diflTer 
as widely from the rancour of an enemy, as the friend- 
ly probe of a physician from the dagger of an assassin 
— E, W. Montague. 



Economy. — *'A slight knowledge of human nature 
will show," says Mr. Colquhoun, " that when a man 
goti on a little in the world he is desirous of getting 
on a little farther." Such is the growth of provident 
habits that it has been said, if a journeyman lays by 
the first five shillings his fortune is made. Mr. Wil- 
liam Hall, who has bestowed great attention on the 
state of the laboring poor, declares he never knew an 
instance of one who had saved money coming to the 
parish. And he adds, moreover, *'' those individuals 
who save money are better' work men : if thpy do not 
the work better, they behave better and are more re- 
spectable ; and I would sooner have in my trade a 
hundred men who save money, than two hundred 
"who would spend every shilling they get. In propor- 
tion as individuals save a little money their morals 
are much better ; they then husband that little, and 
;here is a superior tone given to their morals, and 
they behave better for knowing they have a little 
stake in society. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that habits of thoughlfulness and frugality are at all 
Hrnea of immense impoTlmnce.— Winder spin's Early^ 
Discipline. 



BiNGULAR Quality op Coffee Bekries — The 
, tropical fruit of richest peifume is the soonest to loose 
it. Coflee berries readily imbibe exhalations from 
<tther bodies, and thereby acquire an adventitious and 
disagreeable flavor. Sugar placed near coflee will, in 
a short time, impregnate the berries and injure their 
fi&voT. Dr Mosely rtientions that a few bales of 
pepper, on board of a ship from India, spoiled a whole 
cargo of cofl^ee. 



INDUSTRY AND ECONqMY. 
When I first knew A. B. he was in a slate *)f po-^ 
verty, possessing only a cottage, with a very small 
garden ; but his consiiiution being delicate, and health 
precarious, so that he was not a profitable laborer, the 
farmers were unwilling to employ him In this con- 
dition he came into my Ferv^ce : his wife at that time 
havirtg a young child, contributed very little to the 
general maintenance of the family; his wages wera 
ten shillings per week, dieting h-raself, and with little 
besides that could be considered as profitable. We 
soon perceived that the clothing of the family became 
more neal and improved ; certain gradations of bodily 
health appeared ; the cottage was whitewashed, and 
enclosed with a rough wall and gate ; the rose and 
the oorchorua began to blossom about it; the png 
became two ; and a few sheep marked A. B. were- 
running about the lanes ; then his wife had a little 
cow, which it was *• hoped his honor would let eat 
some of the rough grass in the upper field ;" but this 
was not entirely given. This cow in spring wt» 
joined by a better; but finding such cattle difficult to 
maintain through the winter, they were disposed of, 
and the sheep augmented. After about six years ser- 
vice, ray honest, quift, sober lalwrer died, leaving his' 
wife a^d two children surviving: a third had recently- 
died. We found him possessed of some money, 
I hough I know not the amount ; two fine hogs, and a 
flock of forty-nine good sheep, many far advanced in 
lamb; and all this flock was acq fired solely with the 
regular wages often shillings a week, in ^onjunctiorr 
with the simple aids of rigid sobriety and economy, 
without a murmur, a complaint, or a grievance. — 
Journal of a Naturalist. 

Gentlemen : — ^This being the season in which the 
Ague and Fever generally prevails, I think you wilF 
serve the cause of humanity by publishing the follow- 
ing recipe, which was brought to this city by a res« 
pectable gentleman now deceased. 

Mixture for. the Cure of Ague and Rcver. — 
Take three drachms of Yellow Bark, six table spoons- 
ful of Port Wine, two table spoonfuls of French Bran- 
dy, and the juice of a lemon ; mix them together, and 
take a table spoonful three times a day when the chilL 
and fever are off, until the whole mixture is taken. 

The above is a simple mixture that can injure na 
person, and is worth a trial. It has not been knowa 
to fail where it was properly used. 

Respectfully, yours, Edm- F. Brown. 

National Intdljigencer, 



Oils and Lotions. — Macassar Oil is merely oil of 
almonds colored red with alkanet root ; Russia oil, tha 
same thing rendered milky, by a small quantity of and . 
monia of potash scented with oil of roses. The nos . 
trums for eruptive diseases called Gowland's LotioQ» 
Milk of Roses, Caledonian Cream, Kalydore, &c. coa 
sist merely of a solution of the oxymuriate of mercuiy 
in almond emulsion, with a proportion of sugar of lead 
or white oxide of bismuth. They are thus possessed 
of certain stimulant and repellent properties { and 
though blunted, in part, by the medium in which they 
are involved, cannot fiil.to be highly active on the skilb 
and consequently 'mJQTioua.^StevensonandChurchiW^ 
Medical Botany, No. XL 



Logarithms. — Logarithms |n calculation are like 
the steam engine in mechanics. They enable the. 
calculator to overcome every obstacle, and render the 
most intricate combinations of number comparatively 
easy. Before the time of Napier, their inventor, menr 
devoted whole days to computation, which can now 
be accomplished in a few hours. The world imagine 
mathematicians to be here calculators, whereas lew 
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culcujate lers/if the number of characters employed 
be regarded. By the aid of logarithms they are ena- 
bled with a very few figures to compute quantities 
which would , entirely baffle the ordinary arithmeti- 
cian. The use of logarithms shortens nearly every 
calculation. 

— — ^ 

" I have lived," says Dr. Adam Clark, " to know 
that the great source of human happiness is this : 
never suffer your energiei to stagnate. The old 
adage of ' too piany irons in the fire,' conveys an un- 
truth. You cannot, have too many — poker, tongs and 
all — keep them all agoing." 

To Detect Copper in Green Tea. — Put a few 
leaves of the tea, cut small, into a vial, with two or 
three dfachms^f liquid Ammonia, diluted with one half 
the quantity of water. Shake the vial^and if the 
sDMillest portion of copper be present the liquid will 
aMmme a fine blue color. , 



Peeler is of the Sam Hyde School. He possesses 
in an eminent degree the happy knabk of beautifying 
and embellishing all plain facts, and common place 
remarks ; thus giving them a zest and a relish liighly 
pleasing. Facts and incidents related by him; seem 
almost incredible, and but for Peeler's known charac- 
ter for truth telling, we should be inclined to doubt, 
in many instances. Hear his story of an onion : 

He says, he happened to be where there were ;some 
enormous large turnips, weighing perJtaps from four- 
teen to eighteen pounds each. They . attracted his 
attention. 

" Do you call them large turnips V* said he to the 
person in attendance. 

" Why yes, they ore considerable large." 

" They may be large for turnips," said our hero, 
*' but they arrnoihing to an onion that I saw the other 
day." ^ 

" Ah. now large ivas the onion ?" * 

*'0h! a monster, it weighed forty pounds!" 

" Forty pounds ?" 

♦' Yes ! and we took off the layers, and the sixteenth 
layer went completely round a demijohn that held four 
gallon x.'" 

*' What a whapper." 

*' You don't mean to say that I lie," says Peeler, 
bristling up. 

" Oh no, what a whapper of an onion, I meant." 

The next*day he called to rectify a small mistake 
that he made, which was, that the onion weighed 
sixty pounds, and that he hod since measured the 
demijohn, and, found that it containe<i eight gaUot^s 
instead of four. 



The first cfJbrts in all great undertakings are gene- 
rally weak. The earliest navigators kept in sight of 
the shore, distrusting their own powers. 

A man must walk crt^oked paths if be wishes to 
rise, just as the very road which is straight, on level 
ground, winds and turps- incessantly, as soon a^ there 
is a height to be ascended. 



Nothing annoys an enemy more than kindness. It 
is an arrow that generally hits the mark. It is the 
most severe, yet the most noble mode of treatment. 

Beware of little expenses ;— a small leak will sink 
a great ^ip. 

Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 

If you do not hear reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles. — Dr. Franklin. 



AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUNG MEN. 

[The following sketch of* the early struggles of the 
boy BowDiTCH, with the disadvantages o pfortune, ii 
abridged from the eulogy dcUvered by Daniel Apple- 
ton While.] 

Soon after removing to Mr. Wa?d*8 stort, ha was 
favored with the firiandship of the Hoo. Nathan Re«d> 
who then kept an a^^thfcary's shop in Salem. Mr. 
Reed, himself a lover of science, perceiving his inea* 
tiable thirst ibr knowledge, offered him free use of bis 
books, among which were a numh^ of valuable workf . 
in mathematics, astronomy, aad natural phikeophy. 
This was a moet welUnne privi}«g«, and he impio^^ 
it to the fullest extent. He felt the abeeoce ot Bcien- 
tific books, as a great impediment in the v.ay of prose- 
cuting his belpved studies to hk own satisfactieii. 
Every thing,' whieh persevering industry and labor 
could do to remove this impediment, was done by him. 
He copied, in vvhole or in part, many of the volumes 
which he was able to borrow or consult, perhaps with 
the double view of possessing the works, and fixing 
their contents more deeply in his mind. There are 
novv in his library twelve folio, and fourteen quarto 
volumes of manuscripts, from his own pen, including 
several volumes of original matter, written at a later 
period. No one, without actual inspection of these 
volumes, can 'form a just estimate of his prodigious la- 
bor and diligence in^producing them. They appear to 
me among the most astonishing monuments of human 
industry, which I ever beheld. The first, ill order of 
time, 6t these folio volumes, bears the date of 1787, 
when he was fourteen years old, and contains a long 
treatise on algebra, another on geometry, and a third 
upon conic sections. This was the year in which he 
studied algebra, and he had no other way of owning 
the books but by trapscribing them. Two other folia 
volumes, th^ first and second of those which he de- 
nominated common place books, comprise together over 
twenty-three hundred pages, each page containing 
about fifty lines, written in his neat and close man- 

Put how, it will naturally be asked, could any young 
man, situated as Mr. Bowditch was, find time for the 
successful prosecution of such profound mathematical 
and philosophical studies and labors? He passed his 
days in a merchant's store, ordinarily engaged in busi- 
ness from morning till night, and exposed to all the 
temptations and diversions which usually beset young 
men in a popu^pce place. How then could he find 
time for accomplishing such incredible undertakings? 
The answer ought to be given distinctly and fully, for 
it presents his example in a most prominent view, for 
the admiration and instruction of all youn^ men who 
are capable of catching a particle of hia spirit. To all 
appearance, certainly, he had no time for such under- 
takings. Must other persons, in his situation, would 
have had none. Many would not have found time 
for half the business which he performed, and some 
would have found no time for any thing useful. It 
depends very nliich upon our own determination and 
resolution how far lime shall be truly useful to us, or 
mere duration. Mr. Bowditch was determined to 
make it, if possible, more than tina^ to him. He had 
the sagacity and industry to create time fbr himself, 
and to redouble its value by his manner of using it 
He rescued the bright morning hours from the grasp 
of sleep and indolence, and devoted them to those ab- 
struse researches, which required uninterrupted lei- 
sure and the renewed vigor of the faculties. He 
guarded the calm hours of the evening fVom the intru- 
sions of frivolity, and secured them for his own noble 
purposes. He gathered up the broken fragments of 
time, which esery day scattered around him, and 
made them more productive of knowledge tohis mind, 
than the entire day was to others. Public holidays. 
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eien, were given to study, or rather such days were 
no holidays to him without study. > Not a moment of 
his time was wasted upon selfish iodulgencies, or ar- 
tificial excitements of any l^ind. Nareotic fumes never 
mingled with the atmosphere M^hich he choae to 
bieathe. Idle companions and lounging resorts had 
no allurements for him. As for dissipation and vice, 
they fled his presence. His perfect simplicity and 
temperance in all things, demanded no sacrifice of 
time fi>r his personal wants or gratifications. His 
habits of life were formed with a view to the economy 
of time, as well as the promotion of health and inteL 
lectual vigor. Avoiding fashionable and general so 
ciety, he enjoyed that free intercourse of friends and 
relatives, which is the appropriate sphere of our social 
duties, and which refreshed his spirits while it grati- 
fied his afi^ctions. The discharge of his social duties, 
iatermingled with exercise, was always to him a source 
of enlivening and delightful recreation. The precious 
hoDis which he thus gained, were multiplied by his 
intense application and diligence. Whatever engaged 
bis attention, to that he gave his whole soul, and with 
aa ardor and steadfastness which overcame all difii- 
culties, or turned them into advantages. 

Such was the manner, and such were the means, 
by which young Bowditch was enabled to find time 
for the prodigious labors of his mii^d and his pen, and 
for the wonderful acquisitions which he made in sci- 
emce and learning. Such was the magic, by which 
he converted his ship chandlery store into a college, 
and gave himself an education, worthy of the honora- 
ble diploma which, a few years after, was conferred 
upon him by our most distinguished university, an act 
of discriminating justice ijvhich aflbrded him, at the 
time, as mueh delight as surprise, and which now re- 
reflects still greater honor upon the university. 



In the address at the close of the last session of 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, the President, the Rev. 
Dr. Aydelott, maintained t^at " Education ought now 
to be emmently Christian in its principles, processv 
and agencies." In allusion to the increasing confi- 
diqnce that is placed in moral means for the improve- 
xnent of our country, the president says : 

And it is mainly to the operation of such sentiments 
89. these,, we owe the educational spirit that is now 
abroad in the land, not only raising up colleges and 
high schools, but excitiag. legislatures to the most mu- 
Bificent provision for extending common school instruc- 
tion to the whole mass of the people To the same 
# cauae we owe the production of better elementary 
books,, the introduction of a higher tone of moral dis- 
cipline into owr scholastic institutions, and the very 
general apread of &r more elevated views of what 
Bobools ought to be, and of what teachers ought to be. 

Now to meet this state of the public mind, must 
not education be more eminently Christian in its prin- 
ciples, process, and agencies 7 Must not the law of 
God, and the great truths of the gospel be more large- 
ly used, as supplying the standard of duly and the mo- 
tives to action, both to teachers and to the taught ? 
And must not that exA^t harmony which exists between 
Christianity and every branch of true learning, be 
more carefully pointed out, thus furnishing the student 
at every step of his progress, with evidence for the 
Bible, ^lustrations of its principles, atid unanswerable 
reasons for its claims upon him ? This, we believe, 
is, the character of the education which our age and 
country most imperatively demand ; and just so far as 
its benefits are diffused, dare we hope for the stability 
of our firee institutions and the extension of these to 
the other nations bf the earth. It is not* to forts and 
bayonets we can confide the sacred cause of truth and 
b2 



freedom, but to minds and hearts enlightened, pure, 
and elevated by sound, Christian education.* These 
only can preserve it at home, and spread its precious 
blessings abroad. — Sunday School Joi^mal, 



* To every individual, education Is important and 
valuable. It was once thought, and said, education 
makes rogues — observation has shown directly the 
contrary. We find in the State Prisons a large num- 
ber that cannot read — many read very im^rfectly — 
some read and write badly ; none of them have ever 
employed the little they knew of letters to any pnr- 
pose. There are very few who have a good educa- 
tion. 

It is known that education promotes industry in- 
stead of idleness. Let the farmer be well edncated, 
and his knowledge enables him to form the judgment 
of soils, and the best modes of cultivation and im- 
provement He labors himself, and enjoys the profits 
of his labors. He has, therefore, the greatest induce- 
ment to plan machmery to facilitate his labors, and to 
give care and attention to the means of making bis 
farm productive. The fhrmer on the Continent of 
Europe, has labored for two thousand years, with the 
same ill-formed and inconvenient implements, always 
implying the hardest labor. He has not knowledge to 
invent machinery for himself. The learned regard 
not his toil. He enjoys a very small portion of the ' 
fruits of his labor, and therefore has not the stimulus 
to exertion. The farmer begfns to enjoy the blessings . 
of education, ^e Cultivates his own soil. He 'has, 
therefore, improved almost every implement of hus- 
bandry. Labor to him is necessary — it is not degrad- 
ing — it is honorable. To perform labor by machines, 
is a skilfal application of knowledgie to the practical 
purposes of bfe. Whoever has seen the shovel ploagh 
brcmght from Germany by^ the fii«t enigrantB-HK>iDe» 
times now Ibmid on the Mohawk Rivei^— Imd now in- ' 
Use in many parts of Gerunoiy, n«0t have bees stiteck 
with the inconvenient, iil^sontrived machine, wheat 
compared to a como^n patent pleagh* 

The simple ioveajl^on of a hoise^rake, sa^es thvt«» 
fourths of the labor of gathering. 'Vhe s^me mny^ br 
said of flto itnproved plough, scythe, ai^ tkrediingi 
machine. A chemical knowledge of soil^ tMauras- 
and stimulsMB) iaef great kapertanee to every fmuwa iu. 

Knowledge awakens attention, and the lewasd of 
attention is success. The meebanie arts are to be im^ 
proved in the mme way. Knowledge iiistpuds tha 
mechanic to fiicSitate his lal^ors, and apply aiacfaineiy 
to what was formerly accomplished only by tkw mK 
armed hand. Every branch of the mechanio-artp has 
been improving, aided by knowledge. 

In every mechanic's shop <we find a machine of late 
invention. It even requires enlightened minds t(>. 
adopt improvements. 

Chancellor Livingston, when in France, observed, 
that all the inhabitants of the wine countries were, 
stooped forward, forming a very curve of tlie spine. 
He ol^rved them hoeing the vines with a hoe, the 
handle of which was about two feet long. It account- 
ed for the deformi^. He sent to America for a par- 
cel of hoes with long handles. They used them a few 
days, and then threw niem away, and returned to 
their short handled hoes, and thus preaervcll thair 
crooked backs, and entailed them on their posterily. 

What a vast number of fermcrs absolutely refosed 
to use plaster of Paris, although the success vraaaeea 
in almost every field around theos, covered with rich 
crops, while their own v\^re barren wastes. 

Some one painted a pail, and every weil-iBlenBed 
woman got her pail painted ; but vevy great osHabeas 
refused, and still scour^ URith soap and sand, the 
wood and iron. .^^, 

It is knowledge that ffitc^^jd&an acquaintance 
with himself, his powers; his ^^IWwad interest. H^ 
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learns to judge for himself, to respect himself. He is, 
therefore, una wed by the proud, nor is he the victim 
of the CHnniog and selfish. Hjs knowledge an^*^ir* 
toe t^ ail the qualifications he needs as a voter. His 
^owledge informs him of his ov%;n interest and the 
public good- His virtue secures his honesty and in- 
dependence. The evils of government no seoner 
reach him, than he not only feels them, but looks about 
for a remedy, consistent with the public peace. 

There never was a well educated mob — if so, what 
expense, what ef&rt is too great to obtain so desirable 
« good. The subject commends itself to every private, 
and every public man in the country. 

The inmates ol our prisons and poor-houses are ge- 
nerally ignorant ; and among the ignorant, intempe- 
lance prevails to the most fearful extent. 

The question may be asked, — will not a just, pa- 
rental feeling accomplish this important object ? Ex- 
perience has proved that the work cannot safely be 
left to parents, and, therefore, government has under- 
taken to aid in the work. Parents have been found 
•even to refuse the aid of the state. When the law 
vvai first passed to aid the school districts, many 
towns refused it. It required the power of govern- 
sient to establish the present valuable system. And 
^e have reason to fear that the great end will never 
be attained until government enters heartily into the 
subject 

Xenophon givea an interesting account of the edu- 
cation o£ the Persian youth in his day. Much of it 
'was mistaken, but the great design of educating the 
youth was good. ' ^ 

Sparta, one of the great republics, carried education 
amonc the poor inhabitants, farther than any other 
peqple. It is true, the great principle on fvhich that 
republic wa^ founded, was false — because it assumed 
war to be the natural state of man, and educated her 
youth aoeordingly. But the effect of it was to preserve 
the state and form of government five hundred years- 

The New England States, at an early period, en- 
tared heartily into the subject, and they enjoy the ad- 
Tistage DOW, in possessing the best generally informed 
people of any country in the world. And they have 
furnished most of the states with a vast number of 
piofoisioDal men, and teachers ef common schools. 

The State of New York has done something, and 
<!ommon school education has been extended to almost 
all the youth. Still the system is exceedingly imper- 
fect, and capable of immenke iroprovemeBt.— HerAtmer 
JoumaiL 

j^ucation is a companion which no misfortune can 
^Jepi^BSs^— no clime destroy — no enemy alienate — no 
despotism enslave. At home a friend, abroad an 
introduction — in solitude a solace-^in society an or- 
irament. It chastens vice— it guides virtue — it gives 
at orice ghice and government to genius. Without 
it what is man? A splendid^ slave^a reasoning 
lavage — vascillating between the digrfity of an intelli- 
gence derived from God, and the degradation of pas- 
flions participated with bruffes. — Philips* Speeches. 



Mr. Loeke was asked how he had contrived to 
accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so ex- 
tensive and deep. He replied, that he attributed 
what little he knew to the not having been ashamed 
to ask for information ; and to the rule he had laid 
down, of conversing with all descriptions of men, on 
those topics ehiefly that formed their own peculiar 
professions or pursuits. 

The pursuit of a sfngle principle has often times 
produced a great wOVtC* and a loose hint conducted to 
• ntwdiscovtryi 



crsTOMs Ajrn habits. 



From the Journaf of Health. 
Blessed, as we are in this country, with political 
freedom, greater than has ever before fallen to the lot 
of any people, it must strike many of us with painful 
surprise to find that we have such limited social pri- 
vileges. We have no cause of complaint against the 
restrictions impend by laws ; they are of our own 
creation : still less ought we to demur td the salutary 
restraints commanded by religion and sound morals. 
What we really sufifer from, and not unfrequently 
groan under, is the tyranny of fashion— the absurd 
codes promulgated by folly, eagerly adopted by the 
indolent and the vain, and ultimately forced upon the 
more thinking and sedate. Most other people have 
customs, the natural result of the climate in which 
they live ; we, in a spirit of servility surpassing that of 
the Russian peasant, or the oriental courtier, are ton- 
tent to receive ours from abroad. Our houses, our 
dress, our modes of social intercourse, amusements, 
and domestic arrangements, are all English. With the 
winter of Russia and the summer of Syria, we are yet 
without corresponding arrangements to mitigate, in a 
suitable manner, the inconveniences of either. We 
are chilled with cold and moisture, and almost cut up 
with sundry cross currents of air, if we pretend, in the 
first mentioned season, to open a door or traverse a 
passage : and in the latter, sit panting and exhausted' 
with a sirocco air, thrown in from broad hot streets, 
through open windows and doors ; and all for the sake 
of imitating tlie style of building of our English ances- 
tors. Double windows and doors, and flues to con- 
duct an equable supply of heat throughout the house, 
may do well enough f^r the half civilized Russian ;- 
but we, the lineal descendants of John Bull, asd 
worthy inheritors of many of his foolish prejudices, 
have no idea of such fantasies. Thick walls, well 
covered with cement, corridors, and inner courts cool- 
ed with fountains, are adapted to the lazy Spanifird or 
fanatical Turk, but are not suited to a people like ua, 
who inherit the rights secured by the Magna Charta ; . 
and could not bear the uncertainty which want of cor- 
respondence between our feelings of feverish heat in 
doors, and the height of the thermometer outside, in a 
July day, would produce. Again, when we walk the 
streets exposed to a keen north-wester, in the months 
of January, February, and March, it is much more 
genieelto be seen in a light frock coat, if a gentle- 
man, or a' light silk cloak, if a lady, and the ears nip- 
ped by frost, than to be muffled up in furs, like a 
northern bear. In summer, on the other hand, a man 
of business with* us is so much more contented to be 
attired, after the London fashion, in a great jockey ^ 
coat, with heavy boots, and an almost brimless hat, 
than if he were dad in the lightest and loosest VMt- 
ments, and had his throbbing temples sheltered under 
the canopy of a broad brim, or an umbrella ; but with 
the fear that he might be mistaken for an effeminate 
body from the East or West Indies, who was so silly 
as to study bis comfort. Then the agreeable sensation 
of being half choked with a cravat, in return for show- 
ing a handsome tie, or smooth starched cambric, a la 
Brumtnel rather than have one*s Jieck open, or a rib- 
bon passed loosely round it, is anSher evidence of our 
dutiful love of fashion, without regard to consequen- 
ces. 

If our young people of either sex, take a walk for 
the purposes of recreation, it is thought infinitely more 
becoming in them to parade up and down Chesnut 
street or Broadway, than to saunter leisurely in the 
shady walks of Washington and Independence Squares, 
or to enjoy the refreshing breeze on the Battery. Our 
exclusives ia fashion prefer the occasional elbowing 
of porters and hucksters — the disturbance from carts, 
carriages and wheelbarrows, and meeting penow of 
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all colon and cliaraeters, in a bnsy public street, to the 
chance of being seen in \\§> same avenue or walk 
with an unfashionable, though at the same time quiet 
and unobtrusive person, or even with a nurse and the 
sportive little innocent in her charge. Let the French- 
man, who never allows his pleasures to interfere with 
the comfort of his neighbors, , boast efthe gardens of 
the Tuilleries and the Luxembourg, to the first of 
which the "peer and the artisan, the di^hess and her 
millinbr, alike resort, under the Irery eye of royalty 
itself; while in the latter, the retired statesman, and 
the veteran warrior, men of letters, and students with 
book in hand, ladies of high degree, and burgesses'* 
wives and daughters, all meet, and muse, read, or con- 
verse, as may be most agreeable I We free born citi- 
zens of a great democracy must not allow ourselves 
to be lost in such miied assemblages : the selectness 
of the circle must be preserved even in a public walk, 

or we should be obliged • — to study our natural 

tastes, and become plettsanter to ourselves and more 
agreeable to those around us. 

While we are penning- these remarks, our fellow 
citizens are flocking to the diflferent watering places, 
for the recovery of their health, or to recruit from the 
fttigues of winter gaieties— by engaging, vdien there, 
ID a round of formal visits, and tbrmal dressing — dan- 
cing, ^and billiard playing, keeping late hours, and 
shunning early walks— all because it is the fashion. 
They do so in England. 



The Crafts Of Girmant. — ^The diflerent crafts in 
GeriAany are incorporations recognised by law, 
governed by usages of great antiquity, with a fund to 
defray the corporate eipenses, and, in each considera- 
ble town, a house of entertainment is selected as the 
lioase of call, or harbor, as it is styled, of each particu- 
lar craft. Thus you see, in the German towns, a 
number of taverns indicated by their signs, the Ma- 
sons' Harbor, the Blacksmiths' Harbor, &c. No' one 
is allowed to set up as a master workman in any 
trade, unless he is admitted as a freeman or member 
of the craft; and such is the stationary condition of 
most parts of Germany, that no person Is admitted as 
a master workman in any trade, except to supply the 
place of some one deceased, or retired from business. 
When such a vacancy occurs, all those desirous of be- 
ing permitted to fill it present a piece of work, execut- 
ed as well as they are able tQ do it, which is called their 
master-piece, being offered to obtain the place of a 
master workman. Nominally, the best workman gets 
the place ;-but you will easily conceive, that in reality, 
some kind of favoritism must generally decide it. 
Thus is every man obliged to submit to all the 
chances of a popular election whether he shall be al- 
lowed to work for bis bread ; and that, too, in a coun- 
try where the people are not {)erroitted to have any 
agency in choosinlf their rulers. But the restraints 
on journeymen, in that country, are still more oppres- 
sive. As soon as the years of apprenticeship' have ex- 
pired, the young mechanic is obliged, in the phrase 
of the country, to wander for three years. For this 
purpose he is furnished, by the master of the craft in 
which he has served his apprentiship, with a duly-au- 
thenticated wandering book, with which he goes forth to 
seek employment In whatever city he arrives, on 
presenting himself with his credential, at the house of 
call or harbor, of the craft in which he has served his 
time, he is allowed, gratis, a day's food and a night's 
lodging. If he wishes to get employment in that 
place, he is assisted ioiprocuring it. If he does not 
wish to, or fails in the attempt, he must pursue his 
wandering ; and this lasts for three years before he 
can be any where admitted as a master. I have 
heard it argued, that this system had th». ad vantage of 
circulating knowledge from plane to place, and impart- 
ing to the young artisan the fruits of travel and inter- 



course with the world. But, however beneficial 
travelling may be, when undertaken -fcy those who 
ll^e taste and capacity to profit by i|| I cannot but 
think, that to compel eMery young man who has just 
served out his time to leave his home, in the manner 
I have described, must bring his habits and morals 
into peril, and be regarded rather as a hardship than 
as on advantage. • There is no sanctuary of virtue 
like home. — Everetfa Address. 



Morning. — ^The best part of the day, for most pur- 
poses, is in a great measure lost by most persons. 
There is no question of it. It is either lost in sleep- 
between sleeping and waking— feeble eflbrts toris^ — 
buttoning up at ihe toilet, or in a state of trifling io- 
decision what to take hold of first. Let habit have 
its due influence in the case, and there can be no 
doubt but that early morning is the most advantageous 
time for effort of any kind, physical or mental. Wba^ 
an important part of most people's lives are lost! Sir 
Walter Scott's evidence in any thing which relates to 
experience in great performance will be taken withr 
out reservel He says, ** When I got over any knotty 
difficulty in a story, or have had in former times a 
passage in a poem, it has always been when I first 
opened my eyes that the desired ideas thronged upeo 
roe. This is so much the case, that I am in the habit 
of relying upon it and saying, ' we shall have it at 
six o'clock to-morrow morning.' If I have forgot a 
circumstance, or a name, or a copy of verses, it is the 
same thing. I think the first hour in the morning is 
favorable to bodily strength. Among other feats, 
when I was a young man, I was able to lift a smith's 
anvil, by w^at is called the horn; but I could only 
do this ^fore breakfast — and required my whole 
strength, undiminished by the least exertion.'* 



Caitses of HinkiAN Misert. — ^The natural causev 
of human> misery may be reduced to two| ignomnee 
end immorality. Both are great. Philosophers are 
right in recommending the cultivation of intellect^ 
and by -doing so many disorders will be removed, but 
the aim will not be attained without the same care to 
the moral nature of man.^£>purz&etm. 

Ten Rdlxs to bsosskrvid in PftA<oncAL Lin. — 
The following rules were given by the late Mr. JeA 
ferson, in a letter of advice to his namesake Thonuus 
Jefferson Smith, in 1825 : — 

1. Never put off till to morrow what yoo can do 
to-day. 

2. Never trouble other.^ for what you can do your- 
selves. 

3. Never spend your money before yon have it- 

4. Never buy what you do not want because i( ia 
cheap. 

. 5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thint and 
cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little^. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pains have those evils cost us which 
never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle^ 

10. When angry^ count ten before you speak— if 
very angry, a hundred.^ 

THE THRUSH. 
One of the poets of the New England Farmer gives 
the following spirited version to the song of the 
thrush : V 

Cheerily O, cheerily, O— tweedle, tweed le, tweedle ; 

Pretty Prudy, pre'ty Prudy, pretty Prudy ; 
See, see, see! little Jo, little Jo, 

Kissing Judy, kissing Judy, kissing Judy t 
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PHH.ADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1838. | 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« W. R." is informed, ^bat in regard to the Silk Cul- 
ture, nothing will be adraiited into our columne ex- 
cept it be of a practical character, and in all that we 
may publish, it shall be our constant etideavor not to 
mislead the public mind relative to the branch of in- 
dufttpy which it is our wish to see established in this 
country, and which it is the object of this periodical 
to foster and promote. 

Will our friend in Ellington forward us the promis- 
excommunication. We are anxious to bear from him. 



We inadvertantly omitted crediting the Cultivator 
with the articles on the Vine and Turnip Culture, con- 
tained in our first lumber. 



Mr. MXeao. of Freehold, N. J., fed over 100,000 
silk worms, on the leaves of the Multicaulis, of this 
year's growth, and met with complete success. Mr. 
M'Le«n told us that be did not know that he lost a 
siBgle W(ffm. He has promised us the result of bis 
experience and labor for publication. He is one of 
the pillars of the enterprise. 

We are indebted to Wm. Keijrick, Esq , of Newton, 
Mass., who.recently made us a visit, for some infor- 
nilitioB co&ceming the mulberry furospects at the North 
and East. He informed us that his trees had prosper- 
ed finely, and that he should have 100,000. On his 
way hither he called at the nursery of William Prince 
and Sons, on Long Island, and said that those gentle- 
men planted six ai^es of cuttings and three acres of 
trees. The trees had done well, but the cuttings had 
failed, or nearly so, as had all the cuttings that were 
planted on the Island. He thought, however, that 
Prince & Sons might have 100,000, but not more. 
Why will gentlemen advertise ten times as many 
trees as they have growing ?, Will it not deceive and 
injure individuals and the puUic T 

The mulberry trees in this vicinity are generally in 
a prosperous condition, excepting some fields where 
cuttings were j^anted late in the season. Experience 
has abundantly proven, that late planting will not aa- 
awer. It is hardly possible to put the trees into the 
ground too early. We haye planted in the fall, and 
are so well satisfied with the result of the experiment 
that we intend to repeat it ob a larger scale or, per- 
haps, adopt this mode altogether. • The trees wo laid 
down in Oct^r, sent up an unusual number of shoots; 
did not in a single instance fail to germinate, and the 
pio^uct was one-third greater, with wood more ma- 
ture, than we have ever obtained by spring planting. 
In labor, safety, and product, it>is, in our view, a de- 
cided improvement. The ground should be thrown 
into ridges, and the trees covered five inches deep, 
where they will keep perfectly well through the win- 
,ter. When the weather becomes warm, in April, 



rake down the earth over the trees, so that they may , 
remain within one or one%nd a half inch of the sar*'-' 
face. We have not a doubt that the cultrvators of the 
Multicaulis will adopt this course unanimously, when 
they shall have become as well convinced of its utility 
as we now are. 



We have purchased a few bushels of excellent co- 
coons, of Messrs. Hooper & Rogers, of Allentown. So 
well pleased are they with the result of their exertions 
in rearing silk worms, that they will eoaduet the busi- 
ness on a more extended scale another year. We 
know of no one who has paid strict attention in feed- 
ing the insect, and keeping its apartments clean, who 
has not succeeded in obtaining such silk as has rare]y» 
if ever, crossed the Atlantic. No one, to ojor know- 
ledge, who has commenced this branch of rural labor, 
desires to abandon it, but all seem determined to per- 
severe. So numerous are the proofs that crowd upon 
us, that our oounti^ is adapted to the culture of aUk, 
and 80 interesting and advantagecws is the hufliatflB 
likely to prove in every point of view, that the Ame- 
rican people will never relinquish the enterprise until 
they repudiate the principles, the energy, skill, fmd 
intelligence that have made th^ra a free and happy 
people. 



Many of our firming population are opposed to 
what they term " book farmhig,*' and consider it ex- 
tremely absurd to suppose that knowledge. on the -sub. 
ject of agriculture, can be obtained from books. Qur 
(^pinu)n does net harmonise wi& that of the faimers 
referred to ; and, as fstr as our observation extends, the 
opponents of book farming are as ignorant of the sci- 
ence of husbandry, as they are of theif: own interests, 
and the true means of piomoting^ them. Have you a 
neighbor whose farm is mortgaged for near it* fall 
valuei who pays no debt until called on by a sheriff, 
whose dress is neither clean, tidy, or comfortable, and 
whose fare is of the coarsest and poorest kind» depend 
upon it, he does not patronise an agdculmial papet, 
nor believe in " book farming.*' Whoee fenees and 
buildings are going into decay ? whose pigs, horses, 
aud cows, either run in the road, or live in the fields 
of a neighbor? whose children are not. toon at school, 
nor taught, as they sboold be, at home ? It is he wht 
sneers at "book farming.'' His mind and his fieMs are 
equally barren^^about his abode no semblance of com- 
fort appears ; he despises .« book farming" 

No batter evidence of the value and utility of agri- 
cultural journals need be required, than the patronage 
they receive from those farmers who are intelligent 
and shrewd, and whose labors are amply rewarded, 
because directed with knowledge and skill It will 
not be maintained that reading alone will qualify aa 
agriculturist for the high and impert^t duties of his 
honorable calling, but it may be made a powcHul 
auxiliary in helping the hands, and improving the heed, 
as it communicates the results of the experiments of 
practical cultivators, who are generally independeiM 
in their circumstances, enlightened and liberal in ihea 
views, and, with hafdly an exception, love books and 
•• book farming." 
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Intitation.--W« shmll be feeding a huge aumber 
of ifomn during this month. All ^ho deiire a sight 
ihat we coonder ^tremely interaittng, are invited to 
giv« as a call. Strangen may be aasured that no 
painB will be spared by us to render a risit agreeable, 
and it will give us pleasure to impart any information 
in our possession, rektive to the Silk Culture. The 
worms may be seen to best advantage from the 10th 
to 25tfa instant. 



We feel much indebted to our editorial brethren 
for the kindness with which they have spoken of the 
Silk Grower. It is increasing in circulation rapidly. 



affLK CULTURE ^N NEW YORK. 
^ We are glad to Ic&m that the inhabitants of the 
Western part of New York, are engaged in the Silk 
Culture. We have received orders for trees, ampunt- 
ing. in all, to 27,500, to be delivered in Oetc^r next, 
which will be carried to that part of the country, and 
we have not a doubt but they will prosper there. The 
prices agreed on were somewhat higher than these of 
last year, yet entirely satisfactory to the purchasers^ 
The sales of the Mulberry have ahready commenced 
with a brieUnesi that evinces the great interest the 
public lake in this enterprise, and the coafidenee 
it has in the superior merits of the Moras Multieau- 



JTEn SMJLMi: REEIj. 



Above is a representation of a new and improved 
ailk reel, invented by Mr. Setb W. Cheney. It is 
one of the most cheap and oommodious now used in 
this country. It is small, neat in its construction, can 
be taken apart oi put together almost instantaneously, 
and, when apart, can be stowed away in one corner 
of a trunk, orin a portmanteau, and therefore is easily 
tcansported. It can be put in motion by a child, is 
^gy oCoperatipn, and combines strength, convenience, 
and durability. I'he merits of this reel have been 
tested and approved by hundreds who have seen it in 
opi^^on, and witnessed its complete adaptation to all 
the purposes for whioh it was constructed. Many 
persons, who have been inclined to think favorably of 
the silk culture, have doubtless been wholly, or par- 
tially, discouraged on account of this apprehended dif- 
ficulty in the reeling process. To such, a littje light 
on the sul^ect will remove every fear. It is true that 
it requires some attention and practice to learn to reel 
wtUt but no more than it does to spin flax or wool in 
4ie ordinary wsf . This branch of the business will 



now be referred to in general terms only — hereafter 
it will be spoken of more minutely : Place a tin vessel, 
divided into two apartments, containing water, on a 
fornaoe of ignited coal. When the water is at boiling 
heat, or nearly so, cover its surfoce with cocoons. la 
a few minutes pa'ss a wisp of broom corn over them, 
and the fibres will adhere to it, and may be fiistened 
to one of the heads of the reel, which is now to be put 
in action. Fifteen or twenty balls in each apartment 
may be reeled at once. As the fibres exhaust, new 
ones must be attached, and the utmost care be taken 
to keep the thread even. On th^ skill exercised in 
this process, depends, in a great degree, the value of 
the commodity. Girls commonly manifest an unusual 
idegree of aptness in the accomplishment of this por- 
tion of the labor, vwy little strength, but constant at- 
tention being required. The cocoons may be reeled 
at any season when it can be attended to most con- 
veniently, or, they may be sold as they are; but we 
would advise silk growers to reel them, because it 
am be ewily dooe and ^yrg^^ G^fclg ^^'' 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
As was announced in oar first number, Mr. Seth W| 
Cheney will, in a few weeks, embark for Europe, and 
yiait the principal silk countries of the Continent, in 
order to |pllect information concerning the Silk Cul- 
ture and its manufacture, in all the various branches, 
— to communicate the same for the benefit of the pa- 
trons of the American Silk Grower, and to purchase 
raw silk for onr factory at Manchester, Conn., which 
we are unable to procure in this country. We have 
reason to believe that we shall be able to mabe our 
European Correspondence agreeable and edifying to 
oiir readers, and, though procured at great expense, we 
doubt not that it will prove a judicious outlay, anJ 
grf atly increase the interest and value of this publica- 
tion. No means that we can command, will be spared 
to render our paper a fit vehicle of useful knowledge, 
relative to the enterprise in which it is our pride and 
pleasure to be engaged, and to which we have re- 
solved to give our best and constant energies. Mr. 
Cheney is a practical draftsman and mechanic — ^has 
resided . two years in France, to complete his 
professional ediication, and is well qualified for the 
task that he is about to undertake. He will not oniy 
communicate with us on the topics above referred to, 
but make it one of the leading purposes of his tour to 
procure the best of information pertaining to the cul- 
ture of the vine and sugar beet, to be sent us for pub- 
lication, divested of abstruseness and technical phrase- 
ology. He will also furnish draAs of machinery that 
nay be new and useful in this country, and will, we 
believe, accomplish the objects of his journey in a man- 
ner that wiil prove entirely satisfactory. 



IMPORTANT TO SILKGROWERS. 
It gives OS mueh pleasure to communicate to our 
patrons and the silk-growing public, the results of some 
experiments that we have made in the cultivation of 
the Chinese Mulberry, considered by us of the first 
consequence. We have heretofore recommended, 
and now earnestly repeat the advice then given, that 
permanent plantations of mulberries should be managed 
accordbg to the directions given in the leading article 
of our first number, viz : to sever the trees near the 
ground late in the fall, and feed the worms with the 
foliage which will spring from the stumps and roots 
left in the ground the pext season. We have culti- 
vated the tree in this way, and can assure our sub- 
scribers, that it is attended with great conveniences 
and advantages, as it incitases the quantity of leavei, 
and facilitates their gathering. We have about 1000 
roots which have been cultivated in this manner, and 
they have prospered equal to our wishes, and more 
than fulfilled every expectation. The shoots are now 
£ve and six feet in height, bearing numerous large 
leaves, and the whole ground is nearly covered with 
their rich vegetation. Six, eight, and ten sprouts gen- 
erally proceed from one stump, which will rise ten feet 
in height in one summer. By the middle of June the 
leaves will be large and eufliciently abundant to feed 
worms to advantage, and one man may, by passing 
along the rows with a sharp knife, cut off the sprouts 
near the earth, throw them into a cart, and thus col- 



lect food enough to supply a million of worms. In 
another month, there vvill be leaves eufficient to feed 
another crop of worms, thus doubling .the profits of the 
business, at a trifling increase of expenditure. We 
are not theorising, but stating what we have proves 
by our own experiments. The large profits to be de- 
rived from the Silk Culture, which have been promul- 
gated by the press, will be fully realized. This mode 
uf culture almost demolishes the whole expense of col- 
lecting leaves, and increases the ^ood for the worms 
500 per cent above what can be obtained from the 
cultivation of the white mulberry. But few of the 
American people have engaged in si|k operations, and 
of those few, probably not one half of them, have ' 
known anything of it, until the five last years. But 
small as their number is, they have eflected greater ini- 
proveroents in the business than all the silk-growers of 
Europe have achieved in a century, and if wedonotsup- 
ply England wiih raw silk within 20 years, cheaper 
than she can obtain it elsewhere, it will be because 
there will be no country called America— no people 
denominated Yankees. 

The editors are often interrogated concerning the 
probabilities of a market for silk this season, and take 
this opportunity to assure silk growers, that it is their 
intention to purchase cocoons and' reeted silk, and to 
pay a liberal price for the same. See our advertise- 
ment on the cover of this number. 



If there is any pert of the community to whom the 
silk culture is of peculiar and special interest, it is the 
female portion of it In a pecuniary point «f view it 
is of the utmost moment to them, as it furnishes » 
new employment nicely fitted to their taste, habits, 
and strength. Nearly every divisiob of the labor can 
be performed by women and children, not only in the 
production of the raw Wteiial, but in fashionicg ft 
into. elegant goods and garments. When we refleet 
that there are a multitude of poor women dependent 
on the avails of their industry for subsistence in all 
parts of our country, and who at best can obtain but a 
frugal support, and that the nature of the occupations 
in which they are engaged are unsuited to their feel* 
ings or beyond their strength to enddre, and that their 
wagW are ofteh small and inadequate to supply their 
reasonable wants, the silk business assumes a conse- 
quence that can hardly be over-estimated. It is every 
thing that this worthy and virtuous part of our popu- 
lation can desire, as it insures them an employment 
that can be depended on, and one which is easy and 
agreeably. To those ladies who are in affluent cur- 
cumstances, the silk culture cannot be a matter of 
indifference, as it furnished as elegant an article of dress 
as the combined exertions of nature and art can supply, 
and although they are now able to procure it from 
abroad, surely it cannot be a matter of no concern- 
ment whether produced at home or in some other 
country. Being above the necessity of calculating 
dollars «nd cents ia their occupations, the rearing of 
the silk worm would afford one of the most choice 
amusements that human l)eing6 can engage in, for 
where Ihis intecesting insect is, ennui can never 
conie. They are deadl^iwiAJmdik will fioli^fll to- 
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' fether. The worm, though a worm, will drive that 
monster away. Finally every consideration that cap 
influence or in any way affect our pride, ambition, 
patriotiiro, philanthropy, comfort, wealth, honor, and 
independence, seems to admonish us to persevere and 
to beckon us onward — onward. 

CRUEUTT TO ANIMALS. 
What loathing and disgust it creates in a well regu- 
lated, benevolent mind, to witness crueltf to brute 
beasts, either in depriving them of a sufficiency of 
food, imposing tasks to which their strength is inade- 
<]uate. or, what is yet more emphatically repulsive, 
the infliction of heavy blows upon them, instigated 
by passion, and an ungovernable temper. We want 
no better evidence of a man's utter destitution of every 
generous emotion, every good quality of the heart, 
than 9U€h cruelty. He who is guilty of it is danger- 
ous to himself, to his family^ and to society, and de- 
serves not to be ranked with those "whom God in his 
own image did create.'' Surely, if there is any sin 
that deserves to be visited with a just retribution, it is 
undue severity to those useful creatures which a kind 
Providence has placed under our dominion and con- 
trol, to minister to our wants and comforts. We re- 
joice to learn that of late, in some of our large cities, 
the severest penalties of the law have been inflicted 
upon this class of offenders, and we doubt not the in- 
fliction of the punishment will be as salutary to the 
ofl%nders, as it is commendatory of our laws and honor- 
able to the Courts and Juries which administer them. 
liet the penalty be always inflicted — the crime de- 
mands it — society is benefitted by it» and justice and 
fivery sacred consideration approve it. Have you a 
neighbor who is guilty of such an ofllence ? trust him 
not, avoid all intercourse with him, for, depend upon 
it, within bis bosom no amiable quality can live, no 
ennobling sentiment find a resting place. 



We admire, value, and almost love a good dog — 
be ii.M> faithful, useful, and affectionCite. He will 
guard your house by night, and your fields at all sea- 
sons, and takes an interest in whatever relates to your 
safety, business, or amusement He is a noble, intel- 
ligent animal, capable of strong friendship and attach- 
ment, that will endure in spite of cruelty and abuse. 
It ii the large dog we approve^we mean not tb ejulo- 
gise the diminutive raembers of the canine family, 
which seldom render valuable services, but often 
enact much mischief. Does a horse become fright-, 
ened, run away and breah some ones^leg, arm, or 
neck ? ten to one, it was dog music that ** set the ball 
in motion." Is a neighbor or near relative sent to an 
untimely grave, after a lingering and awful death by 
hydrophobia ? it was probably the bite of some " cur 
of low degree," that sent the sufferer to the tomb, 
and the mourners about the streets. All the good 
this species of quadruped have effected since I^oah's 
flood, would not repair a hundreth part of the injury 
it has achieved, by communicating the hydrophobia 
with its shocking train of consequences. Give your 
small dogs a quiet departure, it will stop their 
growling and snarling forever. Keep a lusty fellow, 



if any, which can take a porker by the ear, or a Mel 
wherever he can hold him. We hate broken win- 
dows, weedy gardens, and low fences, but they are 
nothing compared to a bevy of yelpers about a domi- 
cile, though all these things are often found in juxta- 
position. Wherever this is the case rely upon it the 
woman " takes in washing," the children are ragged, 
the husband takes a drop or two, shoots small ,birds, 
swears occasionally, but never reads the bi|i)le or goer 
to meeting. 



This is a glorious world, full of interesting objects 
and sublime associations; just such a world as the 
Great Architect intended it should be— abounding in 
a multiplicity of the means of physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual enjoyment. To a mind capable of appreci- 
ating the beauties with which we are surrounded, the 
world has innumerable charms. Indeed the interest- 
ing objects in nature, which are ever about us, are 
endless in diversity and number, aflbrding themes of 
pleasant and profitable contemplation— subjects thai 
attach us to life, and to the Creator of the Universe. 
The time would fail us, were we to attempt an exami- 
nation of the joys and blessings in which we partici- 
pate. There are the changing seasons. Spring withr 
its green fields, its early flowers and feathered song- 
sters. Summer with its whitening crops and luxuriant 
meads. Autumn, with its calm, quiet days, and ripen- 
ing fruits. Winter with its evening fireside and con> 
vivial parties, the sky dotted with shining orbs, the 
towering mountain, with its cloud-capped summit, the- 
river, lake, and ocean, all, all contribute to the amuse- 
ment, gratification, and happiness of a well ordered 
mind. And science and literature come in to swell 
the rich catalogue of our intellectual feasts, and al- 
most raise man from earth to Heaven ; and then a weU' 
founded hope of immortality, ever sustaining and 
cheering us onward in our eagle flight towards the 
"undiscovered country" — the sacred relations of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, 
with their train of holy endearments; the study ofna-^ 
ture, with its vast laboratory of knowledge and won- 
ders as infinite as God, and as immutable as truth ; 
and last and least, the gratification of the animal wants, 
as Ibod, sleep, exercise, and all the means of physical 
health, activity, and comlbrt, but under the control of 
morals and intellect. Let u^ receive these rich gift» 
and enjoy them rationally, which is the true way to 
prove ourselvee thankful for them ; neglect no known 
duty, but let our time be occupied in some useful em- 
ployment — not only avoid evil, but aH appearance and 
suspicion of it, and we shall find this a Tery good 
woild, and life a delightful scenel 



Lira A Loan. — Some men make a womanish com- 
plaint that it is a great misfortune to die before our 
time. I would ask what timet Is it that of nature f 
but she indeed has lent us life, as we do a sum of 
money, only no certain day is fixed for payment. 
What reason, then to complain, if she demands it at 
pleasure, since it was pn this condition that yon re* 
ceivcd iU-^Cicero. Digitized by V^UU^ LtT 
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. ^ — -tTETiiated by aiarmer wko retideg upoathe east- 
ern ahore of Marfland, diat tbe cheapest and best 
method of eradicatiDg the Blaok Weevil fiom wheat, 
is the one followed bjr himself : "When my granaries 
am ele«-ed of grain, I 0Qc6 a ^ar, burn in them half 
a pound of pounded sulphur, • closing doors and win- 
dews. For saibty, I make a bed of sand on the floor, 
in which 1 put the sulphur in a stone or earthen pan« 
Antecedent to this practice, I had sustained serious 
mischief from the Black Weevil ; since, I have never 
seen one in my granaries. 

Vegetable Field Cliops.— We have a^great plea- 
sttte in announcing the fact that esculertt'Vege tables, 
beyond what have hithtrto been cuktvated, such as 
retei k^kgft and sugar beet, are entering considerably 
as field crops into the cultivation of our farmers. — 
Having once begun they are sure to keep on. This 
win lead to a most important revolution and improve- 
ment in our husbandry. It will incresBe to a great 
dOent the power ef the faiteer to raise and keep live 
stock I it wiU greatly increase bja manure heap, the 
material of agriculture, and enlarge his cultivation and 
the productiveness of his soil. It will lead to a much 
more careful and neat husbandry, which will prove in 
various respects a great gain. Its efiects upon oor 
dairy pcoduce in quantity and quality will be most 
favorable. Jt is calculated by many observing fermers 
that three tons of sugar beets or of ruta bi^a'are equal 
to one ton of the best of Engliih hay for neat cattle. 
We do not pretend to give a decided opinion on this 
subject. But we do know that twenty tons of Sugars 
Beet, of Ruia Baga, of Parsnips or of Carrots, can be 
raised upon an acre ; and if in this way an amotint of 
cattle fee4 equal to six tons of hay can be procured 
from an acre of cultivated land, what extensive advan- 
tage's must the farmer derive from such husbandry.--- 
JN. E. Farmer. 



FLftttTUM CoEN AND FoTATOBS. — Mark out the 
field (larg^ or small,) one way two and a half feet 
apart, then plant two of these rows with potatoes, and 
and two with corn, alternately. Both corn and pota- 
toes to be planted fifteen inches apart between > the 
plants or UUs. noegfa among the pkats only one 
\9fkyt or any other process of horse hieing m tfa^saijao 
dicection, not- only cleaning and pulverising the soil, 
butjaying up the earth to the potatoes, so that very 
little hard hoeing is necessary; and whatever the j^ro- 
dttee may be, the number of plttnts or hiUs is at least 
&Hi» efien fi«e or six. tioMi, greater, than comaaoa 
gating by the atcre. Hhe phildsophy of this mode 
of planjiing is, that the >potatoe8 do not shade the corn 
any, and every row of com is an outside one, so %at 
it lias light^auid air in aburidanpe, and the potatoes are 
^t hurt by 4he partial shade of the corn. I am a 
Ste6A(di fttemer. ^ WM. SMAiLL. 



^ Agawam, Hampden Co. Mass. April 24th, 1858. 
Judge Buel, — Dear Sir — 

To Relieve Choaked Cattle. — Observing in your 
valuable paper several communications on relieving 
fllMeke^ c»ttle, I take tke liber^ te state a ease that 
mum wider my observation, which was as novel to 
me as it was efii«acious. A neighbor of mine called 
on me one morning, a few years since, to assist him 
in relieving an ox of his that was choaked some time 
during the nightTin ^^onsequenoe of^breaking into an 
oiohaed; the ox was mueh, bJoated and in greikt die- 
tress, and it appeared he oould not live omnymiBUtes. 



While making active preparatioiis to relieve him, an 
elderly lady belonging to the family emptied part of 
the contents of a small snuff box into her hand itad^' 
applied it to the noee of the ox ; the relief was wAeamt 
instantaneous, the bloat rapidly dimimri^, and the 
ox five minutes after ate sonke hay laid before him. I 
never heard of the remedy before, nor have I known 
it tried since, but in that case it was effectual. 

Yours respectfully, JON A. E. F£RRE. 



Opinionb Abroad on Amerioajc Acbscvltbre**- 
In the first volume of the natiqual work caUed 
" British Husbandry," at page 322, under the article 
Gypsum, and on the efiects said to be produced in the 
United States by the use of the article, the writer 
sayse 

** Mr, Parkinson^ too^ who resided a osttaMinble 
time in the United States, and has written upon its 
fanning, denies its effects, except upon particular crops ; 
and as to the dung, in competition with which it was 
used, he says that the farmyard manure in fhatcomi- 
try a of Httie value ; lbff«it is ill managed, thte tlrsi* 
weak, aed the generality of the homed catde sa poer 
that their dung, Is light aad worthless: to which he . 
adds, that the common American farm carts eontain 
no more than a large wheelbarrow." 

Good ! — and if he had only add^, ashe might when 
his hand was ia, that it tooc three Amencan cows to 
make a shadow, so thin are they ; and that the ]MMiDg 
Jonathans lived on bean broth, so weak that the ten 
commandments might be read in thd bowl a*t the depth 
of twenty feet, he would have eftablished his fame as 
a second Munchausen, and gained an eisvieUe nok 
among' the cockney tousisls of tike present diay.—G«fii- 
ralFanmr. 

Age of the Horse. — ^The method of judging the 
age of a horse is by examioing the teeth, whi(^ 
amount to forty when complete ; namely, six nippeie, 
or incisors,, as they are sometimes called, two tushea, 
and, six grinders en each side in both jaws. A ibal», 
When first born, has in each jaw the first and second 
grinders developed ; in about a week the two centre 
nippers make their appearance, and within a month a 
third grinder. Between the sixth and' ninth moMCh 
the whole of thenippeti appear, completiRg the cob's 
mouth. At the completion of the first year a fourth 
grinder appears, and a fifth by the end of the second 
year At this period a new process commences, (he 
front or first grinder giVing way, which is succeeded 
by a larger and permanent Msth, and between twm 
yearn and a half and three 3»eafs the two middle ni|h* 
pore are displaced, and succeeded by permanent 
teeth. At three years old the sixth grinder has either 
made or is about making its appearance. In the fourth 
year another pair of nippers and the second pair of 
grinders ar^ shed ; and the coinnr nippers, toward the 
end of the fifth year» are sueeceded by, permanent 
teeth, when the mouth is censideied almost perfect* 
and the colt or filly becomes a horse or a mare. What 
is called the mark of the teeth by' which a judgment 
of the age of %h6rse for several years may be fermed» 
consists of a portion of the enaflacl beMling e¥er and 
forming a little pit in the sur&ce of the nipper» the 
inside and bottom of which becomes blackened by the 
food. This soon begins to wear dow»» and the mar* 
becomes shorter and wider, and fainter. By the end 
of the first year the mark in the two middie teeth ie 
wide mod faint, and becomes stttl wider and fainter 
till the end of the third year, by which time the cab- 
tre nippers have been displaced by the permanent 
teeth, which are larger than the others, though not 
yet so high, and the mark is long, narrow, deep, and 
black. At four years the seooaii pair of permanent 
nipp^ will be up, the mark ef whiek will be de^ 
while that of the fifst pair wiU be somewhat fainter. 
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and that of the corner pair nearly efTaced. At thii 
age, too, the toshes begirv to appear. Between the 
fourth and fifth year, the comer nippers have been 
shed, and the new teeth como quite op, showing the 
long deep irregular mark ; the other nrppers bearing 
evident tokens of increasing wearing. At six years 
the mark on the centre nippers is worn out, but there 
is still a brown hue in the centre of the tooih. At 
seven years the mark will be w'orn from the four cen- 
tre nippers, and will have completely disappeared at 
eight years from them all. It may be added, that it is 
the lower jaw of the horse thar is bsually examined, 
and which is here depcribed. The changes of the 
teeth taking place in both jaws about the same time, 
but the cavity of th^ teeth in the upper jaw being 
somewhat deeper, the mark lasts longer, though the 
exact period is a matter of controversy. According to 
what may be considered good authority, however, it 
may be stated- that at nine years the mark will be 
worn from the middle nippera, from the next pair at 
ten, and from all the upper nippers at eleven. Dur 
ing all this time the tushes (the extremities of which 
are at first sharp-pointed and curved) become gradually 
blunter, shorter, and rounder. 

Property. — The advantages of the acquisition of 
property are twe>fold ; they are not merely to be esti- 
mated by the pecuniary profit produced, but by the 
BOperior tone of industry and economy which the pos- 
sessor unconsciously acquires. When a man is able 
to call his oum that which he has obtained by his own 
well-directed exertion, this power at once causes him 
to feel raised in the scale of being, and endows him 
with the capability of enlarging the stock of his pos- 
sessidM. A cottager having a garden, a cow, or even 
a pig, is much more likely to be an indtistrious mem- 
ber of society than one wbo'has nothing^ in which he 
otn take an interest during his hoars of relaxation, aiAl 
who feels he is of no consequence because he bts 
nothfiig which ht can cell hii own. The impressions 
which have been produced upon the minds of the pea- 
santry, by afiurding them the means of acquiring pro- 
perty and of possessing objects of care and industry, 
are great, unqualified, and unvaried. In ^very in- 
stance the cottager has been rendered more industrious, 
the wife more active and mianaging, the children bet- 
ter educated, and more fitted for their station in life. 



The Weeviij. — Salt is said to be a complete pre- 
ventive against the destruction of wheat by the 
weevil. Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of ''wheat, 
put the grain in old' salt barrels, and the weevil will 
net attack it. Ih stacking wheat, four or five quarts of 
salt to every hundred sheaves, sprinkled among them, 
will entirety secure them from the depredations of 
the. insect, and render the straw more valuable as 
food for cattle.— flbrt. Register. 



Cut Worm. — ^In some 3^ar8 these larvee are very 
deatractive to the Indian oorn, and of all -the methods 
for destroying them we have seen, that of Parke Shee, 
of Pelaware county, in Pennsylvania, ia. the most 
simple and the most expeditious. A pair oi old wheels 
A^MfB a cart or wagon, are fitted with several pro> 
jeotions like the cogs of a dpur wheel'in a mill, which 
are so formed as t^'imp^ress in the earth a hole four 
inches deep. The smooth track which the wheel 
makes on the soft ground, induces the worm in its 
nocturnal wanderings |o folk>w on t^l it tumbles into 
the fkt It eannot cliittb ont, and the hoteun deetroys 
il^Ftrmer. 



I uuiiton the value of Mta bags. -I have great vq- 
spect for chemical experiments; but when expert- 
mwtttud fkeiM are at war, 1 adhere to the latter. Fat 
comn, lick milk, and sweet yellow butter, «pa better 



proof of the nutritious properties of this plant than the 
experiments of » legion of chemists. — Farmer's Regis- 
ter. 



Experiments. — ^There is no way of making im- 
provements in farming, but by experiments. If the 
farmer is informed of, or has conceived a dififerent and 
better method of culture, or management i^ any 
branch of his farming, he is to test the goodness of 
that method by experiments ; and, if these prove rac- 
cessful, he may congratulate himself, on having per- 
formed an act which is serviceable to his Country and 
honorable to himself. — Farmer's Atsistant. 

The general principles, necessary to be observed 
by the agriculturalist, are few and simple. It is an 
established law of nature that death sustains life. Some 
species ofanimalaare supported by the death ofo*heN, 
and some by the destruction of vegetables. Animals, 
which have been found most useful to man, are wholly 
of the latter kind. The first attention of the farmer, 
therefore, must be directed to the production of such 
vegetables as contribute to the support of man and 
such animals as he has selected for his use. In the 
production of vegetables, the same law of nature pre- 
vails — death is necessary to life. You must, there- 
fore, seek that dark, loamy soil, which has been form- 
ed by the decay of vegetables for a series of years, 
and. as you exhaust it by repeated crops, add either « 
animal or vegetable decomposition, and like the febled 
Phenix, one crop will arise from the ashes of another. 
Excepting a few tender and delicate plants, manures 
are most efiicacious when applied in a state of fermen- 
tation. They feommunicate a slight degree of warmth 
and action to the adjacent toil, salutary ttnd even ne- 
cessary to vegetation. Any animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, compacted in a mass and imbibing a mode- 
rate degree of moisture, will soon paes into a state of 
fermentation, by which they are deeomposed, and 
fitted to produce another crop. Hence every farmer 
may manufacture compost to almost any »tent. The 
value of manure is different on difierent soils. It is 
productive on all, and on some indispensable. Land,' 
once brought into a state of high cultivation, by re-' 
turning the proceeds of iis^crops, will not de^nerate. 
Sterile lands, and sjich as have been exhausted or 
neglected, may bf made f^roductive in a fet^ears by 
compost and the plough.— fV»s(er's Agricultural Ad' 
dress. * 

The Roller — This implement, which has oome 
into general use, only within the Jast few years, is of 
so deservedly and useful character, that it now ranka 
in importance with tfaejidaw and harrow-^and no far- 
mer can consider hisstockof agrieultoral implementa^ 
com(dete, without the possesiion of one ofthese. They^ 
are principally constructed on two plaD% the one^xm- 
sists of a single cyllndr^cid piece of timbec set in a 
frame, in which it revolves by gudgeons; tbebifaer, of 
two such timbers, each of whii^ is half the leflgth of 
the single one. Thrlatter is preferable in the turning 
of the, angles of fields and lands. The objects to 
whin^ it can be advantageously applied are various : 
— Grounds which remain eloddy after being plowed 
and harrowed, can foe reduced by the roller to a state 
of pulverization, which v^th the harrow only, eocdd 
scarcely be accomplished. Crops succeeding Indian 
corn, may be taheaoff with much more facility, par- . 
ticularly if they be heavy and lodjjfe^ by having the 
corn stubble and other protuberances levelled dchvn 
with the rc^r. . * ' ' 

It is of considerable utility in mowing groonds by 
ptressing small stones ia the gK^nd, whieh wooM 
otherwise impede the scythe in the mowing, aad 1^ 
levelling weeds to the ground, whidh greatly facilitates 
their decompositioD. Grain, which has been iio- 
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zen out during the winter, may be considerably bene- 
fited by passing the roller over it and fringing the fi- 
bres of the roots in contact . with the earth again 
There is aiiother object to which I would invite the 
attention of farniers^in the use of the roller^that is, 
in the preparing of their ground for corn. 

The roller may be used to great advantage on any 
sod after being plowed, by making the ground more 
compact, which will facilitate the decomposition of the 
sod, and render it more impervious to drought. In corn 
ground, in addition to the above, it prevents the fur- 
rows fi-om being removed by the cultivator in the 
dressing of the com, and renders the ground in much 
finer tilth than it would otherwise be with the same 
labor without the roller. — Farmefs Cabinet. 



How can I niake more money from my land ? is a 
questfen which every farmer should put to himself. 
Tho following remarks will aid him in answer : 

A great change has been made in cultivating the 
soil. Twenty or thirty years ago we raised wheat, 
wheat, wheat — then we raised rye, rye, and a few oats, 
peas, and buckwheat; and then, in a great many 
places, we made fuel of our fences, gave our land to 
the Commons, and removed to the West, Svhere again 
we could raise wheat and then rye, and end with oats 
and buckwheat. ^ 

Such has been onr system of agriculture, and such 
^e rotation of crops.->But a change has come over 
the land. We are learning to recover soils, and to 
raise a greater variety of crops. 
• Great attention is now paid to the culture of roots. 
The potatoe, rata baga, mangel- wurtzel, carrot and 
parsnip, are pieroing the earth, where odte stood a few 
half-starved spears of rye, -m white beans. 

By this change in agriculture, the land is made to 
prodace ten times its fbtmer yield ; and the cultivation 
of roots is now considered as one of the tests of good 
fiirming. Roots prepare the land finely for other crops. 
They possess the greatest value as an article fi>r lbo4. 
They form large quantities of manure of the best quali- 
ty. They enable the farmer to keep ten times the 
stock that grass would support { and he who neglects 
roots now, is not a good farmer. 

The following will show how much food can be 
raised from one acre by cultivating roots : 

The Messrs. Bullocks, neq^ Albanf^irom four acres, 
have taken 4000 bushels of ruta befa. A gentleman 
' in New Jersey, from two acres, had 2000 bushels. 

Mr. Berment, of Albany, well known for his patri- 
otic efforts in the caKse of agriculture, has produced 
roots weighing 24 i-2 pounds. Ekl ward Miller, of Al- 
bany, has raised at the rate of 1320 bushels per acre. 
The agent of the Land Company, at Bath, Steuben 
County, raised at the rate of 161)0 bushels per acre. 
R. Gordon, in the Farmer and Mechanic, states Jiis 
crop at 1510 on an acre. 

Of the mangel- wurtzel, crops of from 1000 to 2Q00 
bushels per acre have been repeatedly raised. It is 
probable that of this root more tons have been pro- 
duced on an acre, than of any other* The carrot does 
not fall much behind the field-beef in productiveness. 
Mr. Beach, of Marcellus, has raised at the rate of 2300 
bnsfaels to the acre,* and Edward Miller, of* Albany 
county, 1680 bushels. In what other way could we 
have obtained so much animal food ? 

It should be remembered that what has been done 
in cultivating the earth, may be done again; that the 
productive powers of the soil are not diminished ; and 
. more than all, that with 200 bushels of potatoes, 500 
of rufa baga, or carrot, and the same of mangel- wurttel 
to the acre, and suitable soils, these amounts will most 
sorely be exceeded ; root crops are far more profitable 
than any other ; corn, or grain, or hay crop. 

** What should be the reason ?" said a respectable . 
farmer, in conversation the other day with another 



farmer, *'that with a less quantity of (and under ciiU 
livation, you can keep so much more stock in propor^ 
lion, than 1 am able to do, and at the same time pro- 
duce such quantities of grain." 

" My roots do it," was the reply. " I fat my pork 
on boiled apples and potatoes, finishing with corn or 
ground barley; I fat my beef on turnips; I feed my 
horses with turnips or carrots, ualess put to hard labor 
during the winter, when I allow themoais; and I 
separate early in the season my lambs from the rest of 
the fiock, and feed them with turnips. By adopting 
this course, I rarely lose an animal, and the expense cS* 
keeping my whole stock is materially lessened." 

Now will not every man who reads this, considet 
the subject? — Try the experiment He who suspects 
all changes, must abide old evils. Manufactures are 
improving, education is progressing, and the world is 
on the advance. If the farmers do not wake up, th^ 
will be trodden on and crushed by this march of im- 
provement. The farmer's profession, in its nature, is 
the noblest and most independent of any ; let it be so 
in its practice— -Common School Almanac, 



Indian Rubber Paste — ^The following recipe, dis- 
covered by a Mr. Smith, of Baltimore, is highly re- 
commended as a waterproof covering for boots and 
shoes. The following 4)reparation is said to be suffi- ^ 
cient for fifty pair of shoes. 

Take three ounces of gumelastic, cut it np into 
fine shreds ; put it into a gallon jug, add to it three 
quarts of Seneca oil ; let it stand thr/ee or four days 
when the gum will have been dissolved and the 
paste fit for use. Stir before using; then rub the 
uppers and soles of the boots and shoes well with it 
three.or fou^ difierent times before the fire, so long as 
the leather will absorb it. Th^ degree of comforl 
which the mixture will inbute to the wearer of heavy 
boots can only be realized on trial. It might be used 
with an equally good efiect upon the harness and 
gearing of work horses, and we have no ^oubt make 
one pair last as long as two. 

BfiTect of Natural Causes on the Agrieul* 
ture of Sngland and the United States* 

Prom the Genesee Farmer. 

The question has been not unfrequently asked, how 
far are our farmers in the United States justified in «. 
following the example and practice of British Agri- 
culturists. This question assumes an importance it 
wouldxnot otherwise possess, were it not a fact, that 
we look with great interest to the results of agricul- 
ture in that country ; that most of our standard agri- 
cultural works are from that side of the Atlantic ; that 
the wealth and resources of England are such as ta 
render that island a great theatre of experiments, and, 
that the arts and the sciences which can be brought 
to bear on the cultivation of the soil, are far more ex> 
tensively diffused, and better understood there than 
here. Having the same Anglo-Saxon descent, the in- 
fluence of England is felt in every department of our 
social condition ; in qur religion, literature and law ; 
and perhaps is as potent as any where, in usages and , 
practices that belong to the cultivation of the earth. 
In our implements used on the farm, we copy from 
English models ; tn improving our breeds of horses^ 
sheep, and cattle, we look to stock imported from 
England ; in our horticulture and florliculture we fol- 
low the example of English planters and gardeners ;. 
and in our farming operations, in culture, and in se- 
lection of grains, the influence of that country is para- 
mount. It is necessary then to inquire how far we 
may safely follow such an example, and in what res- • 
pecu we ought to deviate, or when it becomes neces- 
sary to do so. 

To determine, this question correctly, it is necesssrjr 
to take into consideration the position of the two cwinr 
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tfief, so fkr as regards climate, soil, and population, 
and tbeir influence oti phinrs, aod the prices of labor 
In general it roay be laid down as a correct position, 
that the difference between the soils of the two coun- 
tries is not of a kind to render any diflV^nce of cul- 
ture important. The analysis of soils effected by Sir 
HaMphrey Davy, the geological structure of the 
British Islands, and the extensive and minute reports 
made on the soils in the agricultural surveys of the 
sereral counties, show that there is no essential dif- 
ference between ahe consumption of the greater part 
of the British soils and ours. Peat and bog soil alone, 
^is found more extensively diffused ' th^ with us ; but 
this has but little mfluence on the general progress or 
course of agriculture. 

Papulation, by iustifying or rather compelling Eng- 
lish farmers to adopt peculiar systems of farming, may 
be said to create a wider difference between the agri- 
culture of the two countries than any arising from the 
soil. Owing to what may be termed an immense sur- 
plur population, the price of labor is reduced to the 
lowest possible rate at which bare subsistence can be 
procured, ^nd in consequence, many methods of farm- 
ing are there adopted, which could not, at the prices 
of labor and products, be otherwise than ruinous here. 
For instance, weeding wheat and other kinds of grain 
is a very common practice there, and multitudes of 
women and children earn their bread for a considera- 
Me part of the season in this manner. It is clear that 
this operation cannot be introduced among our farmers, 
though ita effects in keeping the soil clean, and in in- 
creasing the amount of the crop must be evident. 
Another consequence, too> of the cheapness of labor, is, 
that many operations are perfbrmed by hand, and at a 
far greater expense of time, than are accomplished by 
the aid of implements here, and in one-fourth the time. 
This no one can doubt who is in the habit of employ- 
ing on the same farm English and American laborers : 
and of which an illustration is given by Mr. Bement, 
in his history of the culture of the ruta baga, in the 
Cultivator for January, 1838. 

^ But it is to the climate, that the principal lioints of 
difference in the aghculture of the two countries inust 
be traced ; and this is the thing that should be kept 
moat distinctly in view, when comparisons between 
English agriculture and our own are instituted, ^ag- 
land, though in the latitude of Quebec,' has a milder 

* climate than our middle States, and this fact should not 
be lost sight of in adapting the agriculture of that 
country to this. In the United States, — we speak 
particularly now of the northern and middle slates — 
as it is these that are more influenced by English agri- 
culture than the south, — the summers are much hotter 
and the winters much colder than in England ; hence 
some plants that require a great degree of heat will 
succeed better here than there; while many plants 
will bear th^winters of England in the open air, that 
perish when exposed without protection to the intense 
cold of our winter months. A great number of ther- 
mometrical observations 'show that the average tem- 
perature of the three months of January, February, and 
March, in England, is about 37, 42 and 47 deg., and. 
that of the three months of June, July, and August to 
be about 62 and 65 deg. The average difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest temperature per 
month will not exceed more than 6 or 8 degrees, those 
sudden and extreme changes to which our climate is 
subject, being unknown there. In the valley of the Gen- 
nesee, near the Ontario, the average for the three win- 
ter months gives about 24 and 36 d^g , and the summer 
iBonths an average of 71, 73 and 72 deg. The mean 
tverage of several years is 49 deg., and the range of 
the thermometer about 100 deg. In this country we 
have changes of from 30 to 40 deg. in twenty four 
hours ; there the greatest i^rely exceeds six or eight 

, The thermometer range in the United States is more f 



than 120 de^.— in England not more than 45 deg. 
There the thermometer rarely descends but a few de- - 
grees below the freezing point ;^ bereft is below for 
weeks or months. Indeed it is 'probable that in the 
colder parts of the United States, the thermometer 
fails lielow the deg. as often as id England it does 
below 32 de^. 

This statement will show that there must be a ma- 
terial difference between the agricultural operations 
proper to two countries so situated, so far as those op* 
erations can be affected by climate. To give one in- 
stance: — Indian corn, it is ascertained, cannot be 
grown in any country where the thermometer for more 
than one month is not above 70 deg., and that in a 
temperature of 75 or 80 deg., it arrives at its greatest 
perfoction. This is the reason why, notwithstanding 
all the efforts made to introduce Corn i«to Great Bri> 
tain, it has proved a complete failure. It is not killed^ 
with the frost there as here, but the degree of heat 
will not bring it to maturity during the summer monthsi < 
Cobbet was confldent he should succeed, and did grow 
some tolerable crops of early Canadian ; but like some 
trees which flourish and mature their seeds here but 
will not ripen in England, the corn would not in all 
cases mature so as to vegetate, and spite of his boast- 
ings, he was compelled to abandon the culture. On 
the contrary, wheal is a crop that requires a lower 
temperature than maize, and is not adapted to a hot 
dry climate. Great Britain is, therefore, one of the great- 
est wheat countries on the globe, and perhaps produces 
in proportion to the land in tillage, a greater amount than 
any other. The low temperature and moist cUmate 
of England is found to agree with this plant perfectly. 
Scotland is too oold ; but no part of the Island is too- 
hot, as is the case with no lilconsiderable portion of 
our southern States. 

In another important respect the climate of the two 
countries exercise a d,ecided influence, and that is the 
planting and growth of timber or ornamental trees. 
Mr. Prince, of the Linean Garden at Flushing, re- 
marks on the acclimation of trees, "that the deciduous 
trees of Portugal, Italy, and Spain ; and of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Louisiana, will endure the wintenr 
of New York, when the etergrsens frotn the same 
places perish if unprotected. Though in England, 
where the winters are moderati^ these survive and 
flourish, while fromth* want of heat in their summers, 
many of the deciduous trees do not ripen their wood 
suflSciemly to support their climate in winter ; whereaib 
beneath the powerful sun of our country, the wood 
becomes so well matured, that it, in many instances, 
resists the rigor of our winters uninjured. A consider- 
ation of these circumstances, and effects of climate, 
may greatly aid those concerned in the acclimation of 
trees." In the work on Planting, published in Lon- 
don» speaking of American forest trees, the following 
remarks are made: " But the oaks of North America, 
claim the deepest attention of the ornamental planter. 
Ranging through many degrees of latitude, and grow- 
ing at different elevations, consequently under much 
variety of climate, some of them are hardy with us^ 
some tender, but all abhorrent of wet or clayey soils. 
Peprived of the cloudless sun, and high temperature 
of sn American summer and autumn, they cannot ripen 
their shoots suflSciently to be frost proof, except in 
warm pUces and soils of a light nature. 

As an instance of the effect of climate on trees, we 
may^ mention the Platanus oceidentaUs — the common 
Sycamore, or Buttonwood, of our forest, a tree which 
every one knows fringes the margin of most of our 
streams, and rears its majestic trunks in the rich allu- 
vion of all parts of our country, one of the hardiest and 
most rapid growing forest trees of the northern states; 
yet of this tree, the work on planting, to which we 
have referred, says, " that it has proved incompetent 
to withstand the spring frosts, sunless summers^ and 
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'clooded autamns of Elngland. About twenty yean 
agOf a great proportion of the individuals in England, 
without respect to age or bulk, were killed outright by 
a spring frost. Since 'then we have seen them repeat- 
edly injured, find when half recovered by the opera- 
tion of a summer of more than average warmth, again 
replunged into the same state of debility." 

To this difference in climate must be attributed the 
difficul'y we have found in the United States of grow 
ing hedges from such shrubs or trees as are used in 
England for this purpose. From witnessing their ex- 
cellent efiect, and beautiful appearance there, it was 
perfectly natural that we should adopt the same pianti 
for the same purpose here, but af(er the repeated- aqd 
persevering efforts 6f fifty years, it may be questioned 
whether there are five miles of tolerable hedge from 

i'mported varielies of thorn or holly plants, in the United 
itBl^B. The difference between the moist, temperate, 
and equable climate of England, and the hot, dry, va- 
riable climate of this country, seema to have been 
overlooked, when a recollection of this fact would 
have convinced any one acquainted with the physi- 
ology of plants, that our seasons must be fatal to Eng- 
lish hedges. Whether there are any of our native 
plants that will supply this desideratum, remains 4o be 
seen. 

Not immediately connected with agriculturo, but 
still closely aeaociatcd with its prosperity, is the eflect 
of climate on roads. In England all the principal 
roads are M'Adamized or covered with a thin layer 
of finely broken stone, that uniting by its own angles 
forms t pavement of fock, impervious to water and 
smooth 88 a floor. Vast sums of money imd labor have 
been spent in this country in attempting to give some 
of our principal roads sudi a surface, but mostly with- 
out success. The frosts of our winters penetrate bek)w 
any coat of metal that can be applied, and the lifting 
and heaving thus produced, will break up and destroy 
the pavement annually. There c^ be no doubt that 
more labor and stone broken, has been applied on the 
Seneca turnpike, between Utica and Canandaigua, 
than on an]> similar road in England ; yet, while one 
is as smooth as if composed of solid rock, the other fur 
some months in the year is almost impassable. This 
is owing to the great iateosily of our frost; and inc4)n- 
structing our roads, l^ overlooking this di^erence of 
climate, or not properly guarding against it by deep 
and effective draining, we have f(^wed a £yst6m not 
adapted to our countfy. Against this additional diffi- 
culty, our lines of railroad must contend, and^oy sys- 
tem of construction that shall place them beyond the 
action of frost, will be a national benefiu 

The worst effect which our variable climate and 
intense coldf has on our agriculture, when compared 
with that of England, is its iofluence on our wheat 
crop. Such a thing aa winterkilled . wheat is scarcely 
known in that coontry; while in many parts of this, 
especially where clay predominates, wheat in all 
seasons is more or lesa liable to injury, and in some 
yoan has more than two-thirds perished. The heav- 
ing out of the roots of wheat and clover plants by the 
eipansion of frost, and which is here mi!)et &tal in th<e 
spfing of the year, when it thaws, the surface by day 
and fieessea it by night, is something which agrioul- 
tviita in ^at country are rarely called to guard ageinst. 
and which, of course, never enters into their ^alouk- 
"^tions in the preparation of "^ir soil. Here it is ad- 
'viiabW in all cases to guard against the evil, by such 
a system oi ploughing and manuring as shall most*«f- 
factually obviate the danger arising from this source. 

In reading or adopting the modes of English iarm- 
ecii in the preparation and i^^f^cation of manure, the 
infiatnce of climate should not be £>igott«n. If any 
thing has been estabUshed by agricultural chemistry, 
it is that all manure bses in vake exacUy inpropor* 
tiM a^the fennentation and deoompoeiUon goes on in 



the open air, by which meet of the volatSe end finar 
parts of the mandre is kMt to plants. In a high tem- 
perature, such as our sMsnttra possess, yard or stable 
manure, will ferment rapidly, and if left aa it eenenlfy- 
is, exposed to ^ rain and aun, ita value and efficienef 
is much lessened. If piled in large masses, m is pra** 
ticed by some farmers, and then allowed to ataiid 
throngb the summer, a custom folfewed to aomaejiteDt 
m England, it must be remembered that fermentatkn 
and decomposition goea on here with a rapidity un- 
known there, a fact depending on the {greater heat of 
our flummers, and hence the more necessity of guard* 
ing against the loss of the fertilizing^ gates thus libera- 
ted. The proper place for the decehipoflitkm of ma- 
nure, is beneath the surface of the earth ; hut whew 
it is desirable, as it sometimea may be, to keep it over 
the summer for fall apptication, the manure shanld be 
piled in layers alternating with earth, (and if this ia 
partially combined with lime ao much the bettet) 
which will absorb the volatile salts and p^rts thrown 
off by the decomposition and fermentation which in our 
climate must take place, and the quaa^y and quality 
of the manure will be greatly increased, over whlvt 
would be left to ferment in the yard, or heaped, bat 
uncovered with earth. 

It appears, then, that in things relating to the soil 
alone, its preparation or nrncliuraiionof animal or mi- • 
neral manures, or the artificial arrangement of crops. 
American farmers may with safety copy the example 
of British farmers, and derive important advantage 
from the perusal of English works on agriculture. So 
they in general may, in all things relating to the pre- 
servation ^f crops from insects or diseases, such as the 
grub, cutworm, blight, mildew, wheatworm, &c., as 
these are common to both countries, and*the balance 
of experiente is altogether in favor of Europe. In 
every thing relating to wheat they are entitled to a 
hearing above all other men ; as in no country is the 
culture of that valuable grain carried on so successive- 
ly ; and this is owing, in a great measure, to the skill 
and science that has been brought to bear on the pro- 
duction of that crop. In raising cattle, and the com- 
mon and improved breeds of middling- fine'wooled 
sheep, English fkrrocrs are exceeded by none, and on 
all these topics they may )i^ considered as qualified to 
instruct us. Fine wooU»l Fhcop, ft)wever, notwith 
standing the pains taken wi.h them, have succeeded 
in England. The imported merinoes, from Spain and 
Saxony, have deteriorated and wasted away ,* and their 
places with the English ^rmer, is supplied by the ' 
harder and heavier Leicester and South Downs. The 
immense quantities of fine wools used in the English 
factories, are imported from Germany, France, and 
Spain ; and hence, in the management and growth of 
the fine wooled breeds of sheep, we have little to 
'learn from them. There is no doubt that the produc- 
tion of fine wool is at the present moment far better 
understood in the northern states than in England, and 
there are more Saxon and Merino sheep- in Vermont 
and N^w Hampshire; than in the three kingdoms. 

But it is mainly on those points of agriculture, where 
cheapnesa of labor, and the influence of climate, can 
be brought to bear, that we find British agriculture to 
cease from being suitable models for us, and are thrown 
on our own resources of observation and comparison. 
Because corn cannot be grown in England, is no reason 
why the fiirroers of the United States should not plant ; 
and on the other hand, because the whin and the hol- 
ly make a durable and beatiful fence in England, it 
furnishes no conplusive proof that such results would 
ensue in our country. English farmers use little or^ 
no precaution against the winter killing of wheat, or" 
the destruction of roads by frost ; but here such pre- 
cautions are essentially necessary, and based on 
•easons, Respecting which the English farmer knowa 
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nothing from experienee, And therefore m«Bt be illy 
qualified to instruct. 

A compariioA of English experience in iarming, 
with our, 4n tome reepects, ruder methods of proof- 
ing, niiMt ^ always advantageous, as suggesting liints 
£)r impra^meftt, and eaablipg us to correct errors 
into \iv4ich, ior want of such experience, we are prone 
to &U. But to infer that any course would, as a whole, 
b0 suceessfol here, sanply because it has proved so 
there, woahl imply an ignorance of the causes that are 
opemtiBg to pioduce great differences in the metbeds 
of culture there and here, which should not exist; 
Cttuaas whieh may be traoed to thi poweiful, bat too 
frequently overlooked operations of temperature and 
oUniate, and which are, therefore, ever aetiog and per- 
ntonent^ 
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Grxask for WHEELAXLW.-~Wfaat is the best grease 
fer wheels T said one whip to another the other day, 
7hr, said the other. Tar! I despise tar, and grease 
tDori't stay there. Now had they put thd question to 
our grave selves, we could ha\e told them of a valua- 
ble material to diminish friction, not only in earriage 
wheel boxes, but in all ipachinery whaterer. The 
composition we believe was first used m the iron 
works on the Boston Mill dam, and consists of soe^ 
stone, finely pulverized and mixed with grease or soA 
tallow. It b an excellent appUcation — a real anti* 
/rietiomst. — Maine Farmer* 



BuanvHEAT. — Let every fanner who regards the 
comfort of his fhmily — who Talnes the gratification 
of dkeir appetites — put in a patdi of this grain as 
speedily as possible, and his good wife, in the superi- 
tit quality of her C<ikes, will make him confess that 
^ere is no accompaniment for a winter breakfast 
e^ual to bread made from Buckwheat But indepen* 
dent of its good qualities as a table luxury, it has 
other things to recommend it. It is the best thing on 
which hens can be fed in the winter, the large quan^ 
tity of lime which it contains contributing greatly to* 
wards the formation of the shell of the egg, and thus 
imparting to the hen increased capacity for laying at 
that period of the year. It is good food for horsey and 
hogs, possesssing, when ground, the property of fat* 
tening in an eminent degree. 



GARDEN SEEDS. 
It \m been xtiy. Jiustly stated, that plants from 
aeedt sown late produce the best seed for gardens.*-^ 
This is an important truth, worthy the attention of the 
gardener^and is in strict harmony with the laws of 
vegetable physiology.* The rea^^n of this is that the 
seed sovm in warm weather, vegetates speedily^ the 
pjbnts grow rapidly, and matures its fruit ipuch sooner 
afler the time of sowing, than if it had been sown 
early ia the season. The sooner the fruit is matured 
iBfleir ihe time of sowing, the sooner will plants pro* 
doced by feed of such JQruit arrive at perfectiou, all 
o^hei things being equal. This is a law of vegetable 
ecgpDomy that is of universal application. It is by the 
operation of this.law~that we are enabled to cultivate 
with eminent success many valuable natives of th^ 
tiQqpics. Indian corn, potatoes, tomatoes, and some 
others, are indigenous only to the tropical regions. But 
by being gradually acslimated to sitni^tions of a high* 
er latitude, and coosequently of shorter summers, they 
have beoome well adapted to the short seasons of a 
Qprtbern elinate* 



long been a tenant of English gardens, and is now an 
object of successful culiivation among us, by all who 
are acquainted with its properties, and wbo are careful 
to enrich their gardens with a variety of luxuries. If 
propeily cultivated, its smooth apd heart-shaped leaves 
grow to the length of two feet or more, and nearly as 
broad as long ,• supported upon a fleshy foot stalk, near- 
ly an inch in diameter, and from 12 to 18 inches in 
length. Its root is large, fleshy, branching, and deeply 
striking; it is yellowish within, and has a moderately 
purgative quality. 

Every part of the plant is useful in domestic econo- 
my : the leaves are fine as a pot herb or greens; the 
foot-stalks are excellent for tarts or pies ; and the roots 
are valuable as a medicine, though inferior to roQts of 
the rhubarb of the shops, rheum palmatum. 

The foot-stalks are dressed by paring off with aVeiy 
sharp kni&, the thin skin which covert it, cu^ng it 
across in smaU pieces, and stewing it with sugar, as 
we do unripe gooseberries and currants. It forms a 
good substitute for the fruits mentioned, and by many 
is esteemed of a more delicate flavor. Its excellence 
and the zest with which it is relished, are increased 
by the fact, that it is ready for use earlier in the spring 
than any of the fruit whoee place it supplies. 

Propagaiion and CuUure,^^lt may be gained from 
the seed, or by dividing the roots. The former is the 
better method. It should be sown in a melloKv, deep 
rich soil. As early in the spring as the garden ground 
is ready for the reception of se^, prepare your bed for 
the rhubarb, as for other seeds ; sow the rows or drills 
10 or 12 inches apart, cover to the depth of one-fourth 
of an inch, and press the earth close to the seed. Keep 
the bed entirely free from weeds — thin the plants out 
to ten inches apart in the rows, axul occasionally stir 
the ground between the plants. In the autumn or fed- 
low^ spring, they may be transplanted to the place 
where they are to remain for use. 
, At the time you wish to transplant, choose a part of 
the garden that is sandy, or a sandy loam if you can ; 
dig very deep, manure well with rotten manure, and 
set the plant about a yard apart eaeh way. The second 
year the leaves and loot-stalks may be used. If proper- 
ly cultivated it will improve for 10 or 12yearfl. The 
foot stalks may be blanched either by earthing up the 
stalks as they grow, or by covering with earthen pots. 
The advantages of blanching " are two-fold, namely, ' 
the desirable qualjities of imprpved appearance wii 
flavor, and saving in the quantity of sugar necessary 
to reader it agreeable to the palate, since the leaf 
stalks when blanched, are infinitely lees harsh thi^n 
those grown under a full influence of light in an open 
situation-" For the reason, that the production and 
ripening of seeds exhaust the vigor of the plants, and 
diminish the quantity and luxuriance of their leaves, 
only so many flower stalks should be permitted to run 
up as you require for the production of seed.-^The 
New York Gardener wys that as soon as the flower 
begips to drop oflfin July, you majr cut off the whole 
plant even with the ground, and remove all the rub- 
bish. Then hoe up all the surface and pulverise the 
soil In a ^w days the leaves will start again and 
produce a belter crop of foot stalks than before. 



PIE PLANT— RHUBARBw 
Rheum RHAPONTiocrM. — This truly valuahle plant, 
t native of Asia, introdnced into England in 1573, ha^ 



PotJLTaT — ^The celebrated agriculturalist, Arthur 
Young, says, "The poultry house should contain an 
apartment for the general stock to roost in, another for 
setting, a third for fattening, and a fourth for food. If 
the scale is larger, there should be a fifth for plucking 
and keeping feathers. If a woman is kept purposely 
to attend them, she should have her coitage contigu- 
cusi that the smoke of her chimney may play upon 
ihe roosting and setting rooms ; poultry never thriving 
8ow«ll.a8in warmth and smoke; an observation as 
old as Columella, and strongly confirmed by the quan- 
lity bred in the smoky cabins of Ireland." _ ^ 
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Sun-Flower Seed — Coke for Founder. — "The 
seeds of sun-fluwer," says a correspondent of ih|e Zanes- 
ville Gazette, "are one of the best remedies known for 
4fae cure of founder in horses. Immediately on dis 
-covering that your horse is foundered, mix about a pint 
of the whole seed in his feed, and it will effect a per- 
fect cure." The seed should be given as soon as it in 
•discovered that the horse is foundered. 



The Staff of LiFS.^Mr. Barton, an English Medi- 
cal gentleman, has published statistical tables of the 
number of deaths in seven manufacturing districts in 
Europe, compared with the rise or fall of wlieat. In 
180D, when wheat was sold at ] 18 shillings the quar- 
ter, the number of deaths was 56 000. In 1807, when 
the price was 106 shillings, the number of deaths was 
55,000. But iu 1801, when the price was 60 shillings, 
the dkiths were only 45 000, and in 1804. when the 
price was 73 shillings, the deaths were 48,000. Whence 
he deduces the fact, that a rise or fall in the price of 
wheat, is, to the laboring poor, a question of life or 
tieath. — Transcript, 

Facts Worth Knowing — In New England, in the 
days of my grandmother, they used to preserve their 
ripe Watermelons, and Green Corn su as to have them 
fresh in winter and spring, bj placing them, till used. 
under»iheir haystacks. This practice might perhaps 
i)e applied usefully to some other fruit and vegetables 

Farmers, too,' might easily save* the flesh of horses 
and cows, and confer a kindness on their animals, in 
preventing the usual annoyance of flies, by simply oil 
ing the parts most exposed. Flies will not alight a 
moment on the spot, over which an oiled sponge or 
eloth has neen pressed. Probably fuh or flaxseed oil 
ivould answer ; but what I have known with success, 
was the Tanner's oil. Every man who is compassion- 
ate to his beast, ought to know this simple remedy, and 
tvery livery stable and country inn ought to have a 
supply at hand for the use of travellers- 



" Half FARMEits." — There is truth in the remark, 
that lumbermen and fishermen make poor farmers. 
These employments take men from home when they 
are most wanted on their farms; farming becomes' 
with them a secondary business; and, besides, theii 
constitutions become impaired, and their habits unset- 
tled, by these employments. Farming Will not thrive 
generally in any district where fish or lumber consti- 
tute staples of trade. And we h&ve fancied, and it 
^ay have been nothing but fancy, that in passing out 
of New, York, where the farmers are generally all 
farmers, into New England, that there was a marked 
failing off in the management of farms — which we 
ascribed to the proneness of our Yankee brethren to 
be ** jacks ai all trades" which, as the adage teaches, 
renders them "good at none.** The truth is, there is 
hardly a business in life upon which roan's whole 
time, talent and capital becomes w progressively pro- 
ductive as that of farming — nor in which at least the 
two first are so essential to eminent profit and success 
A correspondent, who dates at Susquehanna, N. Y. 
complains bitterly of the wretched state of husbandly 
in his vicinage, not owing, he says, to the infertility 
of the soil, which is good, but to the lumbering busi- 
ness, which, while it enriches a few, so impoverishes 
the ranny "half farmers," that they are barely able 
. with the greatest exertions, to *' make both ends meet '' 
We do not know how the evil is to be remedied, 
unless these " half farmers*' will quit the water, lake 
the Cultivator, and study and follow its maxims, which 
will not fail to make them 

" Healthy, wealthy and wise," 

as poor Richard says. Then roa^ our correspondent 
see his hopes realized.^-Cultivator. 



TitE WIRE wonjtr. 

Of all the insects that prey on the labors of the 
husbandman, there are few that make more serioss 
inroads on his prosperity, or contribute more efifectQal* 
ly to lessen his pirofits, than the one whose namd ie 
placed at the head of this artiple. The Wire Woim 
IS the larvsB of a species of the genus EUUmr, of Lin- 
nsus ; a class of insects known by the familiar name 
of snapping bugs, so called from the power they pos- 
sess of throwing themselves into the air when placed 
on their backs, and thus regaining their feet, which 
on a smooth surface they would oUierwise be unaMe 
to do. 

The bugs occur on flowers, on various plants, and 
on the grasses; and deposit their eggs near the roots 
of plants where they find their way readily into the 
ground, and there remain in the larvae state for a long- 
er or shorter time according to the species, preying on 
the roots of such plants as constitute their food. ' It is 
in this Slate that they do the mischief which renders 
them such a pest to the farmer. The EUiifr appears 
partial (o grass lands, and hence such are, the most in- 
fested by the larvse. It is on newly turned pasture 
or meadow land, that crops of corn or grain, are the 
most liable to suffer. 

According to Wilson, the name of wire worm, be- 
stowed on the larvse of several species of Elaters, is 
more specifically applicable to that of the Cataphagtis 
lineatus of Stephens. Its habits have been carefully 
examined by Mr. Bierkander of Sweden, who calls it 
the root worm. •• The body is very narrow, of a yel- 
low color, hard, smooth and shining, and composed of 
twelve .segments, on the last of which are two in- 
dented dark colored specks. The head is brown, the 
extremity of the jaws black. It is said to remain* five 
years in the larvos state, from whicfa, it issues as an 
Elater, the E. «£^e<i« of Bierkander, synonymous with 
the E. Lineatus of Linnesus. and the insect above 
named of Stephens." The anterior segments have 
six feet, and with the aid of these and its scaly head, 
it burrows in the ground with p^reat rapidity. 

Great damage is often occasioned by the wire worm, 
to the turnip crops in England, farmers being some- 
times compelled to sow their land as many as two or 
three times, the first plants being entirely devoured. 
"In the year 1813, according to Mr. Spence, this 
larvs destroyed the greater ^proportion of the annuals 
sown in the botanic garden of Hull. In such cases. 
Sir Joseph Banks recommended that pieces of potatoes 
stuck on sharpened sticks, should be placed in the 
gi'ound near the seeds, and examined and cleared of 
the wire worms that would adhere to and feed tipon 
them from time to time." The larvae of the B. stria- 
tus attacks the roots of wheat^ and like those of the 
other species where they abound, are in some seasons 
productive of immense danger to the farmer. 

In this country, the only one known to produce 
serious injury, is the larvee of the E. lineatus, and the 
damage has hitherto been principally confined to com, 
a crop scarcely known in England, and of course 
never taken into account when speaking of the inseGt.\ 
As the culture of the roots extend, its depredations in 
that way may attract attention, but now it is hardly 
known, except in connexion with grass or corn, and 
here it is frequently terribly destructive. In dry sea- 
sons we have seeri large portk>ns of pastures or meadow . 
land, the turf of which loosened by the roots being 
entirely cut off. might be rolled up like a carpet, in 
pieces of any rrqiiired size, and the numbers of the 
worm collected in such places, was such as to defy 
calculation. Corn it attacks as soon as it is put into 
the ground; or begins to swell and sprout, and rarely 
leaves a plant till it dies, when it shifts to a new and 
fresh one. A friend of ours latt year turned over a 
piece of mea4ow land, rolled it smooth, and planted 
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it with cirn* It was soon assailed by ihe worm, and 
in a few days plats of several rods square were entire- 
ly destroyed ; w^ik the whol^ piece was more or le&s 
'injured. In some of the hills of ^orn, as many as 
twenty or twenty.five worms could be found ai once, 
pTreying on the rocfcs, penelpating the stalk below the 
surface of the ground, and thus in both ways rapidly 
eiSausting the vital juices. As the ground was very 
rich, and the 8.nall quantity that grew the last yea^ 
would h&ve had no effect in exhausting the soil, after 
receiving a thorough ploughing, the land has bpen 
again planted, but present appearances indicate no 
better success than before. The hills are already 
full of worms, and in many instances, examination 
•bows that eaeb root or shoot as fast as fhey appear, 
are totally demolished. 

The wire worm is the most difficult to destroy of 
any insect the farmer is called to ericouMer. Deep 
in the earth among the roots on which he preys, care 
fully avoiding all approach to the surface, or exposure 
to the light, possessing the power of moving with the 
necessary rapidity in the loosened spil, he is rarely 
noticed, or his presence deteeted, except by the 
Tfivages he commits. The cut worm, with which the 
■wire worm is by some confounded, is sometimes very 
4estruitive, but his operations are - carried on above 
ground, and he is easily detected and despatched. 
Clumsy in hi8>movementB, and j>enetrating the earth 
with difficulty, the cut worm is very unlike the 
smooth wire worm, which, when brought to the sur- 
face, again buries himself almost instantly. The cut 
worm undergoes his transformation, it is believed, 
within the year ; the wire worm continues in hia de- 
structive state for four or five years.. Various appli^ 
cations havo been recommended to destroy or drive 
away this voracious depredator; but little reliance 
•can foe placed on any we have seen tried, that would 
not destroy the plants also. For ourselves, we should 
place the most dependence on ploughing late in the 
fall, t^e land intended to be cultivated the ensuing 
year. Afier the wire worm has committed his sum- 
mer's eating, as the cold weather comes on, he be- 
comes torpid, and remains in this state till spring. If 
while in this state, he is thrown out bf the ground, 
where be is exposed to the 'severe frosts and vicissi- 
tudes of the season, he must perish ; and this exposure 
18 more surely effected by ploughing iate in the fall, 
than in any other way. 

IMPROVING HUSBANDRY. . 

Extracts from an able paper ^' On the Necessity and 

Means of Improvingour Husbandry ," read by Judge 

Buel of Albany, before the N*. Y. St. Agricultural 

Convention, Feb. 1, 1838, and published in the 

. Cultivator. ' 

We may almost lay it down as a maxim that the 
mental an^ moral condition of an agricultural district, 
is in Ihe ratio of its improvement in husbandry. To 
borrow the spirit ef a political saying — as goes agri- 
■euUure^ so goes the state. There is certainly much 
truth in the remark, that where farming is slovenly 
and bad, ignorance, indolence, and vice,, most gene- 
Tally abound ; and that where agricultural improve- 
ment is most advanced, the population are most indus- 
trious, most intelligent, and must moral. Knowledge 
begets a love of knowledge ; and when a man has 
acquired enough of it to convince him of its utility in 
his business, he considers it a part of his farming ca- 
pital, and he is anxious to increase his stock 6f it, as 
the readiest means of improving his condition in life, 
independent of the melital pleasures which it imparts. 
But not having acquired the requisite degree to enable 
bim to appreciate its value, or to show him^he defects 
of his system ot management, he plods on, with listless 
tndiflTerence in the ways of his fathers; and as great 
success, oow-a days, seldom rewards such labors, he 



too often becomes spiritless and dissatisfied, and re- 
laxes into indolence, of which ylcrs is ^oo freqently the 
concomitant. 

tinder the existing state of things, hott does it. be- 
come us to act ? What are we to do ? Shall we fold 
our arms, leave agriculture to decline farther, or to 
shift for itself, and depend upon more propitious sea- 
sons, and other Providential interpositions, to supply 
our wants? Shall we depend upon the cotton, rice, 
and tobacco of the south, vvhich constitute our almost 
en ire exports, to pay ibr the foreign commodities ^hich 
we consume in the north ? Or shall we, animated by 
the enterprise and love of independence which were 
wont to animate our fathers— take in hand resolutely 
to^ provide abundantly for ourselves, by encouraging 
and enlightening agriculture, elevating its character, 
and stimulating it to new Efforts, by suitable honors 
^nd rewards? 

As regards the means of improvement, much has 
been done, and much is doing, by the agricultural 
periodicals Of the day. The first of these was esta- 
blished at Baltimore, by John S. Skinner, in 1819 ; 
and we can enumerate nearly twenty, that are diffiis- 
ing light, awakening enterprise, and inciting to indus^ 
try, in every section of our country. Probably one 
hundred thousand farmers, are now deriving instruct 
tion, and improving their practice, by the perusal of 
these journals ; and it is not extravagant to say, that 
the benefits they are dispensing (o the nation are equi- 
valent to millions of dollars every year. But what is 
one hundred thousand compared to the gross agricul- 
tural population of the Union? and how much greater 
would be their betiefitsifth^e Journals had access to 
every farm- house, or even every school-house; in the 
state ? Besides giving much that is useful sin the 
science, or the first principles of husbandry, they are 
continually advertising their readers of every improve- 
ment which is being made in the practical operations 
of the farm— of new seeds, and plants, and the mode 
of cultivating them, and of e\ety improvement in 
labor-saving machines, jln twelve numbers of the 
Cultivator may be noticed more than a hundred and 
twenty communications, mostly from practical farmers, 
residing in the different states, detailing their practice 
in different departments of husbandry, thus making 
their improvements known, in a skort time, to its 
twenty thousand patrons. 

By thus concentrating,' as it were in a focus, the 
practical knowledge of the country an^ then scattering 
it, like the solar rays, into eveiy corner of the land, 
to fructify the earth, and by thus rendering it subser- 
vient to the benefit of all, some individuals have been 
enabled to obtain a clear profit of fiAy, one hundred^ 
and even one hundred and fiffy dollars, od an acre of 
corn, or an acre of Swedish turnips, who had never 
obtained a profit of thirty dollars an acre from either. 
And the benefits of these splendid results are not con- 
fined to the individuals who efiTected them' ; they are 
heralded in the agricultural journals ; become known 
all over the country; and every new and successful 
effort at improvement, soon has its fifty, its hundred, 
and its -thousand imitators. Suppose, for instance, 
what we hope will yet prove true, that an individual 
should discover an effectual preventive of the ravages 
of the Hessian fly, or grain worm— instead of benefit- 
ing him and a few neighbors, or becoming gradually 
known, as in olden times, the knowledge of it would 
now be spread in a few^ays, by the agricultural pe- 
riodicals, into every corner of the land, and the advan- 
tages of the discovery would thus amount lo millions 
ih a single year. So with every other improvement 
in husbandry. It is not the province, nor is it the 
study of new journals and literary editors to deal ex- 
tensively in agricultural concerns They seldom pub- 
lish even the incidental notices which are designed to 
subserve the interests of husbandry, without a special 
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request, and a fee in the bargain, as though they had 
no pewonal interest in the progress of agricnl rural im- 
provement. We would infer from fheee premises, 
that every man will promote his interest, and benefit 
the pnblic, by patronising and endeavoring to extend 
the circulation of our figricultnral papers. They tend 
to no possible evil, while theyar^ certainly calculated 
to do much public good. 

, S TATISTIC A Ja. ■ 

Extract frcm a Speech ef Mr. Webetet's in Congresf. 

PRODUCTIVE INDtJSTRY OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. 

Few of us, Mr. President, are awar« of what would 
be the amount of the general production of the coun. 
try, if it could be accari^lely ascertained. The legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, under the recommendation 
of the intelligent Chief Magistrate of that State, has 
caused to be jwepared and published a report on the 
condition i^nd prod^c^ of certain branches of its in- 
dustry, ipr the year ending in April, 1837. The re- 
tains of the authorities of each city and town were 
made, apparently, with much care; aod the whole 
has been collated by the Secretary of State, and the 
result distinctly presi^bt^d ia weU«airauged stalistietl 
tables. From a summary of the statements in these 
tables, I will take the liberty of selecting « few arti- 
cles, and of adverting to tbem here, as instances, or 
speeiinens, of the annual product of labor and iA^ust]3r 
Jo that Stata. 

And to begin wilb a very necessary and important 
article. I find that of boots and jhoes, the value of 
Iha whole amount manufactured within thc» year ex- 
ceeds fourteen millions and- a half of dollars. If the 
amount of other articles of the same class or material, 
be added, viz. leather, saddles, trunks, harness, ^., 
the total will not be &r firom eighteen millions and a 
balf of doUafs. 

I will read the names of some other articles, and 
state the amount of annual product belonging to 
aach : 

Cotton fabrics, $17,409,000 

Woollen fabrics, 10,399,000. 

Fisheries . 7,592.000 

Boobs and stationary, and paper,, . . . 2,592,000 

Soap and candles, 1,620,000 

Wails, brads, and tacks, 2.500,000 

Macfaiaerf of various kinds, .... 1,235,000 
Agricultural implements, ...... 645,000 

Glass, 831,000 

Hats 700.000 

Clothing, neckcloths, &c i 2,013,000 

Wool, 539,000* 

"" * ^ " The grand total is ninety 

^thousand dollars. From 
are to, be mad6 ioi the 
«hen imported, and for cer- 
ider different heads. But, 
3 confined to some branches 
present an entire and com- 
»ald be added the gains of 
the earning? of navigation, 
gricuUural product of the 
state*. 

The result of all, if it could be collated and ex» 
hibited together, would shc^ that the annual product 
o^ Massachusetts capital ana MasEachusett^ indus^try 
exceeds one hundred millions of dollars. Now, sir, 
Massachusetts is a small Stale, in exteht of territory. 
You may mark out her dimensions seven or eight 
times on the map of Virginia. Yet her population is 
seven hundred thousand souls ; and the annual result 
of th^r laborious industry, economy, and labor, is as I 
have stated. 



MORALIST . 

It is well to hope for immortality, to look fi>r a more 
perfect state of being. Sure4y It is gloomy to think 
that with this life all our attachments, sympathies, 
and consciousness will end, and the darkness of utter 
oblivion forever envelope us in its cold embrace. Jt 
cannot be that we have been pennitted for a brief 
season to open our eyes on this beautiful creation and 
to long for immortality, and then to sink into endless 
nonentity. I,et us cherish a hope th^t such are not 
the plans of Providence->-Buch are not the purposes 
of Deity. A firm and steadfast belief in an ovar- 
ruling power imparts a lively, a pervading joy. It 
is an incentive to yltixie and a check to vice and 
vipious inclinatipns. Does a single rational intelli- 
gence disbelieve in the existence of a gre^t creator. 
Can man ^open his eyes on the face of nature, and 
deny the existence of a first cause. Every product 
in the animal, mineral and vegetable virerld, proclaim 
him. The minute and the mighty things in natu«e 
are equally eloquent of Qod. We trace tha^. divine 
hand in every spire of grass which waves in fbn 
breeze — in every giant of the forest which looks toward 
Heaven — in the humming biid which darts round the 
fiawer<»-in the eagle which soars to the sky—in tbe 
nunnow which sparts in the rivulet— in tha monstar 
whose home is in the deep — in tba dew wbicfb 
sparkles in the room — in the great ocean which 
reaches the poles — in the small pebbles which lie 
near tha shore— and in the vast planets which circle 
through space — all, all omniscient power proclaim. 

Though man of himself is exceedingly small, yet he 
is capable of noble acts, exalted deeds. He can trans- 
port his thoughts in an instant to the most distant 
country— can contemplate the beauties of tha natuial 
world — can reflect on the past-*-can view in dim and 
faulty prbspective the future — can traverse the ample 
fields of liten^ture and explore the deep thfngs of 
science. The noble powers of his mind have not 
been bestowed/or nought, but for the purpose of puri- 
fying, enlarging, and exalting his moral being. How 
precious the prize we contend for, how rich, varied, 
and abundant th^ spoils of such a victory — not a vic- 
tory that makes the orphan weep and the widow 
mourn, but a conquest that dififuses peace and joy, 
and exalts him who was created in the image of his 
maker. 

Rich'and ennobling gifts have been placed within 
our reach and participation; shall we neglect to put 
forth our hands and take tbem— refute to be exalted, 
and thus sneer at the goodness of our Father. No, 
never. But let us engage' in the development and 
discipline of our best faculties, with the determined 
energy of men-aware of their high destiny— ever 
bt'aring in mind thatonr welfare and enjoyments are 
under our own control and direction to. a greater ex- 
tent than is often conceded. If we determine that 
we will be intelligent, we can be — if we determine 
that we will be useful, we may be— if wa resolve 
that wo vJill be virtuous, we shall be — and when 
called frofn these to other scenes, how cheerfully 
« we'll take ourleaVe and go away." 
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For the Ainericao Silk Grower. 
The anbienti were but little acquainted with the 
use and manufacture of silk ; they imagined that it was 
Ae work of an inaect they called Ser, from Seres, a 
people in Scythia, whom we know by the appella- 
tion of Chinese, whence the silk itself they called Se- 
ricum : here it may not be out of place to mention, 
. thaf the Chinese are remarkably deficient in invention, 
although credit is due them for the attention they pay 
to agricultural pursuits in general. 

It was in the isle of Cos that the art of manufactu- 
ring silk was first invented, and the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Platis Pamphila, is honored as the inventresa : 
Whether the soil and climate of this island were favor- 
able to the mulberry tree and silk worm, is a matter 
of conjecture, but it is highly probable that its soil was 
well adapted for this tree, and that it grew to an un- 
usual size ; but from its situation it cannot be doubted 
that the climate was of too hot a temperature to rear 
Ae worm to any advantage : their machinery must 
have been very incomplete, as it appears that goods 
requiring lustre, such as satin, damasks, &c., were thw 
unknown. 

The discovery was not long unknown to the inquisi- 
tive Romans. The raw material was sent them from 
Serica, of which country the worm was a native. A 
little superstition seemed still to cling to this celebra- 
ted race of men ; they could not be induced to believe 
that so fine a thread was the work of a worm ; they 
formed various conjectures, and then concluded that 
some magical influence was at work, and the worm 
was the instrument of that influence. Silk was very 
scarce among the Romans for many ages, and so great 
was the value of an ounce of it, that it was sold weight 
for weight with gold ; and Vopiscus tells us, « The 
' Emperor Aurelian, who died A. D. 275, refused the 
empress, his wife, a suit of silk she solicited with much 
earnestness, on account of its dearness.'' 

It has been repeatedly asserted, by writers on tl^is 
.subject, ^hat silk was frequently seen at Rome as early 
as the reign of Tiberius, A. D. 17. 

Galen, who lived about the year of our Lord 173, 
ipKliks of the scarcity of silk, it being worn at Roipe 
only by the rich. 



' This cifcuH^stance seems very remarkable. Thefe 
was a city of immense wealth, possessing superior ad- 
vantages, with a genial climate and kind soil; apdyet, 
amongst all her great men, whose names stand con- 
spicuous iipan the page of history, her sculptors, lier 
artists, her mechanics, there was wanting the i^t 
of epterpr^ze, >vhich prevails in our own country, and 
which is destiny to ma|ce it, in time, one of t^e 
mightiest nations on earth. Heliogabalus, the empe- 
ror who died A. D. S20, is ^aid by some to be the fint 
person who wore a Mosericum, a garment all of silk. 
The Greeks, of Alexander the Great's army, were t|ie 
first who brought wrought silkfrom Persia into Greece, 
323 years before Christ; but its manufacture was 
solely confined to Berytew and Tyre, in Phoenicia, f«^n 
whenqe it was scattered over the west At length, 
two monks coming from the Indies to Constantinople, 
in 555, under the favorable auspices oi the emperor 
Jqstitian, brought with them great quantities of «lk 
worms, wit^i minute ijistructions for hatching the loggi, 
and rearing and feeding the worm, reeling 4he silk, 
spinning and weaving it But they made but little 
improvement. Cocooneries were then unknown, hur- 
dles, and the other app'irtenances attached to an fe- 
tahlishment of this kind, were never thought of; tlity ' 
mostly fed upon the bare ground, allowing the worm 
to wind the ball amongst the rubbish and diit of six 
weeks collection; their reels were entirely useless, as 
they were too complicated to be used except by rich 
manufacturing companies. 

When th^se manufactories were eetablished at 
Athens, Thebes and Corinth, the care and attention 
that was paid to them by the Athenians, made that 
city a market for the sale of the raw material. Then 
was it that this beautiful city flourished, amassing to 
her. citizens immense wealth, as they perseveringly 
pursued the occupation. But the Thebians and Co- 
rinthians soon grew weary of such close confinement. 
It is. true they all flourished for a while; but their 
time and attention was too much drawn out afler their 
mummies and their monaments, and very soon the 
flourishing factories of these three cities decayed and 
fell into xuins. 



The Venitians, aoon afler this, commenced opera- 
tions, enjoying ihe benefit! of a commeroe with the 
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Grecian empire ; and they, for many centuries, tnpplied 
all the western parts of Europe with silk ; but manu- 
factories of modern silks, such as satins, damasks, 4&^., 
were then unknown. 

In the year 1130, Roger If, king of Sicily, estab- 
lished a silk manufactory at Palermo, and another at 
Calabria, managed by workmen from Athens. By 
degrees the rest of Italy and Spain learned from the 
Sicilians and Calabrians, the management of the silk 
business, in all its various stages, except the method 
of dying in high colors. This was to be of a later 
discovery, and the various countries that were then 
engaged in this business, had but little ideas how silk 
could be woven, or how it could be made of every 
color of the rainbow ; which has been discovered, and 
which renders the article of so much more value. 

At length the French got it, by right of neighbor- 
hood, a little before the reign of Francis the First, 
and began to imitate them. 

If any dependence can be placed on Theranus, he, 
in contradiction to other writers, introduces the valu- 
able art into Sicily, two hundred years later, by Robert 
the Wise, king of Sicily and count of Provence. 

It seems by 33 Hen. 6th, Chap. 5, that there was a 
company of silk women in England, as early as the 
year 1455 ; but the Italian companies supplied Eng- 
land, and most other places till 1489. 

In Spain, the silk culture was introduced by the 
Moors, at an early period, in Mercia, Codova, and 
Grenada ; and in 1521, the French, being supplied 
with artisans from Milan, commenced operations, and 
erected a factory ; but many years elapsed before they 
could obtain raw silk from the worms, and at the late 
period of 1547, silk vtras scarce and dear in France, 
and Henry II. is said to have been the first who 
wore a pair of silk stockings, though the first inven- 
tion came from Spain, whence silk stockings were 
brought over to Henry I. and Edward VI. 

After the civil war in France, the plantations of 
mulberry trees, were greatly promoted by Henry IV. 
and his successors, and the produce of silk still con- 
tinues to be very considerable. King James I. was al- 
ways very earnest for its introduction into England. 
Many times it was recommended from the throne, par- 
ticularly in the year 1608, to plant mulberry trees, but 
as the country was in a warlike condition, it was with- 
out effect In 1629 the silk manufacture became so ex- 
tensive in London that there were employed in two 
companies, over forty thousand persons. 

It will be hardly necessary to give a minute state- 
ment of the rapid improvements that have been made 
in this interesting business, or to advert to the very 
many ingenious contrivances that are now in success- 
ful operation on the Continent, but, nevertheless, there 
is- still much to be learned, both as it regards the right 
kind of machinery, cultivation of the tree, and ma- 
nagement of the worm. 

Let the East Indians still continue to send their raw 
material into other countries for the purpose of its be- 
ing manufactured into useful fabrics; there is on this 
. vast globe, another land, another soil, and another cli- 
mate, as well calculated for the sttk culture as that of 



densely populated districts; as thatof Greece, with its 
lofty fanes and proud monuments ; as that of Italy with 
its eternal spring ; as that of Spain, with its romantic 
valleys and uneven surfaces ; as that of France, with 
its balmy breezes and summer skies ; as that of Eng- 
land, with its humid atmosphere and uncongenial di* 
mate. Various and repeated methods have been re- 
sorted to, with a view of introducing the silk culture 
into Great Britain, but the climate is not calculated 
for the tree, and It would be impossible to rear the 
worm to advantage; the white mulberry is seldom 
seen there, except by way of ornament, or in the hot 
houses of the curious. 

Little did Christopher Columbus imagine, as the 
first view of the new world burst upon his impatient 
vision ; little did this enterprising and intrepid adven- 
turer think as his gallant bark, for the first time, moved 
majestic over the waters of the new world, and as the 
objects became visible, he saw before him our exten- 
sive and beautiful fields, covered with verdure and 
freshness, little did he suppose the great silk manufac- 
tories in that justly reputed land of wealth, (Spain,) 
would, in the short space of four hundred years, sink 
into comparative obscurity, as the rapid march of im- 
provement in civilization and invention went onward. 

Never had the crowned heads of Europe supposed 
that America, " the New World," would have its fidr 
name enrolled upon the historian's page, as the snc- 
cessful, the most eminent, and the most extensively 
engaged in the culture of the silk ; and since this en- 
riching work has occupied the attention of our coun- 
trymen, their ingenuity has been tested, and they have 
met with the most flattering success. 

The rearing of silk wo^fns was much attended to in 
America, chiefly in the United States, before the Revo- 
lution, and great was the success that attended it, as it 
was persevered in ; but the few that felt its importance, 
sighing for more distinguishing marks of honor, than 
they imagined could be bestowed upon them if they 
became practical silk growers, embraced appointments 
in the army, which were lavished upon them, and so 
passed away, not even leaving their names behind 
them, to tell who was the first American Silk Cultu- 
rist. Many years elapsed before the culture of silk 
again became an object of interest to the American 
public ; but it has now been thoroughly proved that 
the Chinese mulberry, ("the Morus Multicaulis,'*) can 
be acclimated, and will bear the severity of our win- 
ters, as has been tested at Burlington, N. J., where 
many of these valuable trees are exposed in the fields, 
and in a situation where the coldest winds, blowing 
off the river, were constantly playing about them ; 
this, therefore, has established the character of the 
Multicaulis, and renders it of far more value than any 
other kind of mulberry, owing to the size of its leaves. 
^As much silk as fifty pounds to the acre has been 
raised in the short space of four months ; from trees 
planted in May silk has been produced in August, of 
a beautiful quality ; but it must be conceded, that this 
is an unusual circumstance ; that not every nurseiy 
could or would do the same; it must have been owing 
to very nice management and skill, both in reference 



India, with its arid plains ; as that of China, with its I to the preparing of the ground, planting of the tree. 
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rearing of the ¥^rm, reeling off the lilk, and in e\eTy 
«tate a nice managoment must have been observed. 
This took place at the cocoonery of the Mesan. Che- 
ney, at Manchester, Connecticut. Great advantage 
will undoubtedly arise from roots being lefl out all 
through the winter, as more fuliage can be gathered 
from standard tr^es early in the season, than can be 
produced from trees planted the same season. 

Great is the interest now apparent, for the success 
and advancement of this great enteri rise ; the northern 
and middle States have set to work in earnest ; man- 
ufactories are rising up in various parts of the coun- 
try ; companies have been and are now forming, and 
ita actual value, as a branch of immense trade, cannot 
be estimated too highly. 

At a recent meeting of a Silk Company, at North- 
ampton, Mass.. it was determined immediately to raise, 
in addition to a capital they had already inveited, the 
sum of $30,000, in order to enlarge and make eiten- 
sive improvements in their manufactory; this compa- 
ny was one of the first that was established in this 
country, and after contending with many discourage- 
ments, they have arrived at a climax that argues well 
for their future success. Another company in that 
state, which have been in successful operation for two 
years and a half, has paid $100 on each share, when 
but $35 was paid in. There are several factoriee and 
cocooneries in Connecticut where the business is ex- 
tensively engaged in; and indeed, that state stands 
prominent, for the spirited and noble exertiona it has 
used for the advancement of the silk culture. 

But the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
must soon outrival their sister states in this great en- 
terprise, provided they pursue it with the same untiring 
seal The climate is more congenial, the soil of the 
former especially, lighter and of a sandy loam, and 
well calculated for the Moms Multicaulis, while the 
soilof the latter, though in general heavier, is much 
richer, and if properly cultivated, will produce as good 
trees as any state in the Union. There remaiai but 
little doubt that a small quantity of manure is very 
useful if properly mixed with the loam, but injurious 
efiects will unquestionable arise if this be omitted. 

At Burlington, N. J., many men of high standing 
and respectability, are engaged in the silk culture. A 
faithful description has been given by the editors of 
tiiis valuable and highly instructive manual, in their 
last, and it will be unnecessary to broach the subject 
here, but merely call the attention of the American 
public to this important fact : the bounty given by the 
State, will pay all the expenses of cultivating, and in- 
sure the culturist a sufficient remuneration to pay for 
all his trouble. 

At Princeton and Trenton, not omitting Woodbury 
and Salem, in the same State, with numerous villages 
adjacent, are now to be seen mulberry trees, standing 
the excessive heat and drought uninjured, while use- 
less bams and other out-buUdinga have been turned 
into cocooneries^ wbere thousanda of worms are now 
enjoying their mncilaginoui repeat. 

In Pennsylvania there lire many manufitcioriei : one 
at West Chester, anothefr at Economy, on the border 
Df th^ State, another at Philadelphiai. one at Moiana, 



with a capital of $100,000 ; one other is about goiof 
into operation at Beaver Meadow, besides many other, 
associations in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

Strong, at Germantown; Pierce, at Chesnut Hill; with 
the Cocoonery that has just finished its operation! at 
Frankford, cannot but effect a mighty revolution in 
public sentiment, in regard to this interesting occupa- 
tion. 

The State of Delaware is albo arousing to the im- 
portance of this subject. The mulberry flourishes well 
on itsaoil, which much resembles that of Connecticut 
Such being the fact, it is to be hoped that her chil- 
dren may be persuaded to embark in this enterpriae, 
which is destined to make our country one of the rich- 
est on the face of the earth, and which alone can be 
accomplished by labor and perseverance. Maryland, 
Virginia, and most all the Southern States, as far south 
as Florida» are turning their attention to it ; the south- 
western and western States are also awakening to ita 
impq^tance, and it may confidently be expected, that in 
less than ten years from this time, the whole face of 
our country will be covered with verdant grovaa of 
the Morus Multicaulis, with neat cocooneries attached, 
and those who have past the meridian of life, the 
young and the aged, and all who are unable to m^ 
heavy exercise, will here find emfdoyment for aeveral 
weeks in the year, which would otherwise be spent 
in idl^new. Manufiustories on as extensive a scale aa 
those at Manchester and Birmingham, for silk, will be 
in successful operation, both by water power and 
steam, which will induce skilful artisans to come over 
to this country, and then in a litile more time our own 
countrymen will produce as good, as finely finished 
satins, as exquisitely neat brocades, manufactured out 
of American Silk (which has always been pronounced 
by good judges to be superior to the imported article,) 
as any that are now imported. 

If such then be the real state of the case, if such 
immense benefits are to result to our people, if they go 
forward in this enterprise, if they are to become rich 
men, and a rich nation, why not go to work in earnest ? 
why halt and hesitate f and if ever this nation, that 
talks 80 much eibout its specie currency, enjoys one 
in reality, it will be by making and manufatturing 
silk at home ; it will be by keeping the sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars in the country, that is annually sent out 
of it for silk. Bat there is one circomstance that can- 
not fail to injure the cause ; that is the custom of ad- 
vertising millions of frees for sale when the individual 
has not one. If it be a custom, it is time it was abol- 
ished, for it cannot but fail to create a prejudice in the 
minds of men whose influence extends over a con- 
siderable extent ; persons seeing that trees are so plen- 
ty will naturally imsgine that the supply will be great- 
er than the demand, and this will discourage them 
from entering into the business. It is well kaown 
that inditidudh, whose names are omitted here, hate 
been the means of keeping* out of the business many 
personii, merely on account of the prejudice that htm 
oiiginated with ^em on perusing northern pufls, Ac, 
Ac. 

No&ing rttmaina ihr our countrymen bat to pnm 
forward, relying upon their own industry and peiee- 
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VMMi^, whith hdfl alway*s be«ni able t» earry ttteni 
t Imnigh, and as they <»ntitrae on with iiDahatvd zeal, 
Bien of capital will embark with them, and America, 
IK> fhmouB fbt bet cotton trad«, will be mofie so for her 
•ilk ; there will be no need to look to the old world 
or manufkctured silk ; we shall be no k>nger depend, 
tet npoQ them for any article ; but ihey will be as de- 
pendent upon us for our raw silk as they are now for 
our cotton. Much more might be said upon this 
ftubject, but that would exceed the limits intended 
liete ; suffice it to say, every inducement is now held 
out to the people of this country, to embrace a business 
Whose guarantee is wealth without fail ; and if, for 
WBt of ptrs«?entnce, and diligence, and industry^ 
Ihey will lag behind the freat march t)f improvement, 
-Other portions of &is continent will take our place, 
leap the beneflls, enrich themselves and petterity, and 
tfM to the records of their country a name fer the 
no8t enterpfiiADg Silk Culturists. 

Bat it is believed that Ameri^tis are awake, and 
Hire in earnest about this busfness, and that while en- 
Tiding themselves and others, their example may 
liare a salutary influence in efiecting a great diange 
to other nations, who are now watching our move- 
Sients with a mspicious eye. Therefbre let not this 
i;reat work be tetarded. but let eveiTy eflbrt be used 
10 promote its growth and advancement, that a time 
viay come when evety crowned head in Europa, can 
faze with delight upon eiir country, when every mo- 
arch on his throne may see it as the most eminently 

atinguished for its Silk Growers and Cultorists ; when 
ttreigners from every part of the habiiaUe globe, wi|l 
e induced to visit us and our unexampled Sitk man- 
tdhctories. 

Let us all remember the old 'adage, - Labor con- 
fers all things." P. 

The silk bunness is now advancing with rapidity 
and seems in a greater degree to command the atten- 
tion of the community ; but there are many who do nbt 
properly appreciate the advantag^es connected with 
its extension in this country. The amount of silk an- 
nually imported into the United Stales, is enormous, 
and the heavy expenditure imposed on our citizens by 
this traffic renders the manufacture of silk among our> 
selves a matter of great importance. Erroneous opi* 
nions have been entertained in many parts of the coun- 
try, in relation to the amount of capital required fbr 
the successful prosecution of a traffic whieh must 
prove lucrative. The fact is, that a very small sum 
only is necessary for the commencement of the silk 
culture, which is perhaps the most cheap and simple 
l>ranch of husbandry. Those who have been long en- 
gaged in it, speak of the future prospect in terms that 
warrant the anticipation of greater profits, and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent means of industry alike 
creditable to the individuals by whom it was created, 
and valuable to the country.— So/ur^y Evening Pott. 

The Moras Multicaulis since ita introduction into 
France, aeems destined to replace every where the 
oommon white mulberry for the nourishment of silk 
worms, such is its decided superiority over all others 
1^ Bonafoux, the director of the Royal Gardens at 
Turin, and the celebrated wfiter-on srik, has also<luny 
attested its decisive superiority in Italy, where he hUB 
onnd that by dose planting and low pruning, wholb 
iields may be suddenly covered with a mass of thb 
t luxulriant ibliage. 



From the Bilk Guitarist. 
Sidtement of Ute value of SUk Imported and Exported 
annually t during the years ending on the 30(A S^t 
1Q3U to 1S3Q, inclusive. 
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Silk Culture. — ^That the meridian of New Jersey 
is peculiarly adapted to the culture of silk, has been 
abundantly demonstrated during the current seaaoD. 
We have received the most glowing accounts of ita 
entire success in Burlington, Monmouth, Mercer, Ber- 
gen, Warren, and various other counties ; and if ever 
doubts existed of the practicability of its production, 
and of making it one of pur most profitable agricultu- 
ral staples, they must now be surrendered to convic- 
tion. Silk has become an indispensable article of 
dress, not merely because of its beauty and durability, 
but chiefly because of the beneficial influence it ex- 
erts upon physical health ; and the establishment of 
the fact, tlmt we do possess within ourselves the capa- 
bility of producing and fabricating this necessary arti- 
cle, is of more consequence than the discovery of a 
dozen gold mines. 

"Whiie numerous enterprising citizens in our sister 
counties have embarked in the silk business, some 
few have been found in Sussex eager to enter the IkHa 
in generous and useful rivalry. Among them, we 
may mention Mr. Samuel J. Gustin, of this town^-a 
young man who, notwithstanding his limited meanf 
and daily employment in a labovioas aTO<»itiOQ, haa 
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]pet fiHmd time to pursue this business upon a greater 
scale than any one in this vicinity, and now exhibits 
^ as the fruits of his unflagging industry, sg beautiful a 
* lot of cocoons as we ever beheld, and a nursery of 
several thousand trees, principally of the Morus Mul- 
ticauiis, White Italian and Brussa-^the three most 
valued varieties df the mulberry. Some prefer one, 
some another ; but commend us to the luxuriant and 
g;lossy foliage of the multicaulis ; and if we were trans- 
formed into a silk worm, we entertain not a doubt, but 
that our preference, would remain unchanged. Mr. 
G. is willing to sell a quantity of his trees ; and we 
would recommend such as are disposed to cultivate 
■ilk cither fbr amusement or profit, to purchase of our 
deserving young friend. They cannot be supplied 
upon more moderate terms elsewhere. — Sus9tx Reg. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Burlington, Sept. 3d, 1838. 
|f«i«nk Editors, — 

My last hatching of silk worms for thia season, the 
product from about three ounces of eggs, have now 
nearly finished their course of eating, and all begin- 
ning to sjp^n their cocoons. As the present time ap. 
jumim to be a new era in the silk culture in this coun- 
try, and the retarding the egge from hatching to this 
late day in the season, being something new, and not 
even recorded in the histories of the oldest silk grow- 
ing countries in the world, I will g|ve a sketch of the 
quwmer I kept vy egfs, and the management of the 
iMormi. During lasl winter my eggii were kept in a 
diy eellafi suspended to the timbera overhead, to se- 
care them from the mice, and about the first of March 
I took them from the cellar to put in the ice house. I 
lolMvp the cloths wd papers on which the eg^ 
were depoaited, rad put them iaio g^ and stopanvgce 
jars and tied bladders over the tops. The j ara I put 
in a wooden box, which was enclosed in another box, 
iMger, leaiuQg. a space about three inches, which 
ngfifie I filleti vyith pulveriaed ohaxco9l» taking ppeci«d 
•MM to put coal in tJhe bottom between ikom* , Theie 
boies I placed in the ice house on the ice, and eoTei- 
ed them over with straw. As often as once a week I 
tiok th^e eggs out of the jars to see how they were 
\ n mvi»g t and of q9Htm aired them, and then placed 
1h«Di back as before* I regret I did not find t^ 4efli- 
peratnre the eggs were in, but I think it HMist have 
been about forty degrees, and perhaps a little above 
that. jSev^ral times during the summer I tookx)ut 
flCfs to batob. and found they w«re keeping weli. 
The twentieth of July I took out the laat of my egga» 
about &ree ounces, and the weather being ezcessfve. 
ly warm, I first kept them in my cellar four or five 
4ays» and then in a cool room in my house two or three 
4i9Ni moEe, when I took them to the cQcocmefy, and 
«D the diet July, and on the Ist and 2d ol August, 
Aej hatched. The few that hatched on the fourth 
day I considered weakly, and did iK>t save them. I 
tank apetcial care that each day's hatching were se- 
Uoted by themselves. I separated the young woi!ms 
Aon the onhatched eggs by k^ing atdps of leases on 
them, on which they would immediately crawl to eat, 
when I moved them generally on newspapers, which 
I placed on the shelfl I fod them on the papers the 
tol week with th^ leavee cut quiAe ySne, which I 
«pfiidded<« th# yfNiBg woiims, but they would soon 



get on top of them, and eat such parts as they liked. 
After the first week I changed them from their places 
by laying a net work frame gently on them» and 
sprinkled the leaves on the net work, when th^ 
would come up through the interstices to eat, and after 
being fed two or three days, theie would be a kind of 
HiBt fonjfted from the rei^8e part of the leaveit, so tho 
net work covld be raised with the worms. The litlec 
beneath was removed, and the frame again laid npoQ 
the shelf, and after that I continued to change then 
every two or three days, with the net work, until thf 
present tim*. 1 cut the leaves during the whole time 
of feeding, but much the first, wkeifi the WQima weM 
small. I fed them every two hours during the dajr 
first quite early in the morning, and the last time be- 
tween sundown and dusk, apd they would eat as well 
during tkie warm nights as io the day time. 6iJ4c 
worms eat about half an hour at a time, and then reit 
about as long, when they again commence eating; te » 
during such warm, dry weather as we have had the 
present summer, they |hou1d have fresh leaves often. 
When the weather wee warmest I wet the Jfloor of the 
cocoonery every day ; kept the cocoonery clean from 
litter, and gave the worms all the fresh eir I eoiild 
being careful tb observe that the draught was not sufi- 
cient to blow them from the hurdles. And now I have 
the pleasure to say they have been, during their whole 
OQwm, e» eotive i^ heiMthful as ^^y I ever saw. I 
have not seen a sickly mwmt atve by a^cudent one 
happened to get hurt. I have fed them wholly on the 
leaf of the Morus Multicauli^ and am fully convinced 
we Imve no leaf better suited to the taste of th^e silk 



There may yet he a qoeition wheth^ the ijinlbenqr 
leaves are as nutrioious for the silk worm et this line 
of year as, earlier in the season. 1 think they are not » 
Yovw* respectfully, 

CHAUJNC5Y STOJSn?, 

The only impediment, if there he ^ny, to the eov> 
fdete success ef die S^ Business, must %rise from a 
supposed want of success in feeding tjbe woips. ft 
has been proved that foliage can beeasUy produced hi 
any quantity that may he desired, at eoWMViativeljr ft 
smeU exjpense. It has bMn psevjed that^k piodQeid 
in diis country is at least equal-rrBome Hvf^ If. ip s|i« 
peiiior.-^t0 that produced in China or Itsly. ft hie 
been proved ^at notwkhstending the hxgh^r pr|ee ^ 
labor in diis ooumry— (kmg may it be s^tt^ eQ is 
Europe, Siik can be manufactured hgr the imprevwd 
machinery whl^ch American skill and ind,iMtxy imn 
fofnished, so as to give the manufaotmeis what ml|^ 
almotf be teiwed an exorbitant profit Wi^at is inhere 
tlken^ to preiMnt the Silk culture from being one of l|ie 
most important end profitable employnients in tihe 
ooundy? Nothing, surely, if Ameripmw. ^Waiw «e 
much skiU in searing silk worms^ they hftveei^hjilat- 
ed ineveiy ether empk)yraeot. ThjH ithere wiU he 
some Allnces in the outset, before exfieiiivOQe is re- 
quired, in oensequenoe sometimes of the eggs not be- 
ing properly taken care of; or not proceeding Uom it 
heelthf weun, or from some similar oansen, is no more 
than might naturally be anticipated* Bm these imie 
been so many instances of the most gratifying angcese 
in feeding worms, and some in our own vjlcinity, t^ 
psesent season, that iheie can be no dov^ of the entile 
praetieebility of the business, even withe very mod^ 
rale sh%re of experiei^|g|^|^ instMce which iias |e^ 
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cently been comraunicated to us' is worth mentioning. 
Wm. D. Waples, Esq , of Dagsboro, Del., fed 150,60d 
-worms the present season, and of the whole number, 
-we are told thai not a dozen were lost This is rather 
extraordinary, as a loss of one-fourth is not considered 
. in Italy an unsuccessful feeding. The cocoons, we 
are also informed, were exceedingly well made ; and 
a specimen of sewing silk, made by the negroes on 
Mr. W*8. estate with Mr. Gay's machinery, (which is 
not exceeded. Wie bolipve, if equalled, by any now in 
use) bore ample testimony to the success of the whole 
operation. Mr. W. intends to feed another lot of eight 
hundred thousand the present season. 

A number of our fellow citieens are now engaged 
In feeding worms; and we shall report, in due time, 
ike results of their operations. 

W e have probably the largest number of the Morus 
jMulticaulis growing in our vicinity, that can be found 
in any place of similar extent in the United States ; 
and the active interest manifested on the subject by 
«lir cHlzens generally, it likely to fulfil the prediction 
we made sometime since, that Burlington will become 
a rallying-point for the silk business in this country. — 
Burlington Gazelle. 

# 

*To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. , 

THE SILK eULTURfc: IN NEW JERSEY. 
1 have been spending a few days in the ancient city 
•«f Burlington ; and as far as my observations and in- 
-^luiries enable me to form an opinion, I should say that 
this was the head quarters of the silk culture in the 
United States. I have visited several places, whose 
iame in connection i;i^ith the advancement of this 
branch of industry, has been spread far and wide-^and 
J have often been obliged to make diligent inquiries, 
Jbeforel could ascertain, onikefpoU that any thing was 
vdoing at said places. But Burlington does not hide 
Tier light under a bushel : she places it on an emi- 
nence 80 that all may see, and peradventure imitate 
^r good works. You cannot pass along the pave- 
jnents, without hearing questions asked about silk 
•wcHrms or mulberries : you can scarcely go into a house 
hut you find the inmates engaged in feeding worms. 
All classes and conditions, from the dignified function- 
ary of the government, to the humble occupant of a 
village lot — rich and poor — publicans and sinners — 
liave eanght the contagion : and recently even a peri- 
vesical — and a most respectable one too — has been es- 
tablished to promote the culture, and disseminate all 
^^usdful information on the subject. And if you knew 
■nhe character of the populaitibn here, you would say 
^batthe good work must succeed. You would be far 
-*from thinking it was the ebullition of the moment — a 
ieverish paroxysm — a day dream ; which would 43ub- 
vide on the slightest abstraction of the stimulus which 
1K)W supports and sustains it. Such, I take it, is not 
-die character of this people. On. the contrary, they 
^'fire grave, sedate, industrious — -jaot given to violent 
*and momentary excitement — not liable to be entrap- 
fied, and inveigled by designing men, into speculative 
pursuits; — but a people thoughtful and reflecting, 
^nmng their own judgments upon evidence, and when 
-once formed, pursuing their otject wiih an eye that 
•Aoea not slumber, and a wing that never tires. In 
nhis city, a large proportion of the population consists 
«f the descendants of the illustrious Penn — remarka- 
-)>Ie, you know, for their industry, perseverance and 
i)eatness— and by the force of contact and example, 
-^ese characteristics have been visibly impressed on 
tdl the surrounding population. 

Gentle reader ! who takest an interest in the pro- 
-gressof this interesting pursuit, you might spend a few 
days here with both profit and pleasure. You will 
have all your inquiries answered without hesitation. 
•Tou will find nothing enveloped in mystery. You 
will see every one willing and anxious to impart all 



he knows— and finally, I think you will be convinced 
that the silk culture is no humbug. Powhatan. 
BurlingtoTit 3d July. 



REMARKS ON THE SILK CULTURE. 

The cultivation of the Mulberry, and the raising of 
Silk is becoming a subject of interest and importance 
to the inhabitants of this country. The almost un- 
looked for success which has attended the eflbrts of 
thoee who have entered into the business, and the 
immense profits which have already been realized 
from the raising and sale of the Chinese Mulberry, 
have acted as great stimulants in advancing this sub- 
ject of national industry, and if our native energiei 
are not allowed to fail, I believe the day is not far dia- . 
tant, when we shall be able to save to ourselves mil- 
lions, which are aow annually expended in other 
lands, to procure for us this indispensable and neces- 
sary article. 

It has always been the characteristic of ignorance 
and obstinacy, to err in distinguishing between fiction 
and fact — mistaking the glowing images of a vivid 
imagination for the impressions of the understanding, 
and iaputing every thing beyond the parrow limits of 
their own knowledge, to fanaticism, to the hallucina- 
tions of a distempered brain. It is not then either 
surprising or alarming that an enterprise, in which are 
involved considerations of a pecuniary nature, when* 
presented to the public to claim its attention, should . . 
find objections laid in its way ; and barriers, which, ta 
the narrow-mmded, may appear insurmountable either 
to perseverance or industry. Such then were some 
of the difiiculties with which the Silk Culturitt hat 
had to contend, and in spite of the croakings o£ 
clouded minds, it has already stood the test of experi- 
ence, and although it may still be said to be in its in- 
fancy, yet if we credit the information derived from 
practical men, mountains have decreased to molelfilli^ 
to the surprise and dismay of those who believed it to 
be nothing but a visionary project 

Until lecently it has been contended that the climate 
is unpropilious to the worm and the growth of the 
tree. Thus hopes and fears have agitated the" public 
mind until it is now clearly settled that the tree will 
flourish abundantly, stand uninjured by our winten; 
that the climate is healthy for the worm ; that our silk 
is of a better quality, and much stronger than that 
raised in warmer countries, and that it is the most pro- 
fitable branch of business in which the agriculturist 
can engage, as a greater sum can be made from one 
acre by those who understandingly and perseveringly 
embark in it, than can possirbly be derived from five 
acres by the ordinary system of cultivation. Taking 
then these fticts into consideration, are they not amply. 
suflScient to induce every practical farmer :n the coun- 
try to participate in the competence, happiness and 
wealth which it cannot fail to confer. 

All thedifiSculties attendant upon raising the worm 
appear to be at the outset; and all mistakes have 
mostly originated with those who have very impru- 
dently taken upon them a task which they are unable 
to perform, such as raising a large number of worma^ 
while they are still ignorant of their habits, and the 
mode of treating them ; or by neglecting *.o provide a 
suflicient quantity of foliage. Thus have they been 
compelled to give up in despair, and have thrown 
rather a discouraging aspect over the whole business, 
when, had they but supplied tl^mselves with a little 
previous information, their exerfion8,nO doubt, would 
have met with success. 

I would therefore recommend that none should en- 
gage in this laudable enterprise, until they had se- 
cured the necessary namber of trees, (the Chinese 
Mulberry being the best variety) and subscribed for 
one or more of the very valuable publications now 
devoted to that subject. 
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In my next communication I shall enter more deeply 
into the merits of the Chinese Mulberry, and make a 
few remarlis on the manner in which it can be most 
successfully propagated.— Pc{>pfe's Advocate. 

MULTICAULl. 

Somewhere about 40 years ago, the venerable Dr. 
Stiles, then President of Yale College, (a man eminent 
alike for his love of Hebrew and his love of liberty,) 
obtained from Europe the seed of the Mulberry tree, 
and distributed it, with directions in regard to the 
planting and culiivation of the tree, among all the 
clergy of Connecticut. Few ministers duly estimated 
the object proposed by President Stiles, and the cul- 
tivation of the Mulberry was generally neglected — 
The minister and people of the town of Mansfield, 
however, listened to the counsels of this sagacious 
man, planted the Mulberry seed, reared the silk worm, 
and for years have continued to gather the ^ rich re- 
wards of their good sense and forethought. The 
largest portion of the income of that town has been 
derived, (if we mistake not) from the silk manufac- 
ture, and this confined, until recently, (perhaps even 
now) to the production of sewing silk. 

We rejoice to observe that public attention, in the 
Eastern and Western States, is directed to the culti- 
vation of the Mulberry, and the manufacture of Silk, 
and that liberal premiums are offered by Slate legis- 
latures, to encourage this great interest. It should be 
promoted by every patriot. We have not a doubt 
that this District might in a few years be enriched 
l)y it The enterprising citizena of the great West 

are beginning to turn their thoughts to the subject 

The " Farmer and Stock Register," published at In- 
dianapolis, Indiami, says : 

" Great improvepients have been made in the silk 
business in a few years, and immense advantages will 
accrue to this country by the Morus Multicaulis and 
some other kinds c^ Mulberries. Fears hav« been 
entertained, however, that the Multicaulis would not 
succeed here, and from some experiments of our own, 
we have heretofore had some doubts on the subject. 
But the recent improvements in the manner of culti- 
vation and preservation have removed our doubts, and 
we now feel sanguine that our fears have been 
groundless." 

Again: 

" We have now under cultivation about 5000 
plants, belonging to a gentleman in Burlingion, New 
Jersey, where they are pursuing the business with 
zeal and energy. They were pro(!ured of the Mul- 
berry Grove Silk Company, near Cincinnati." 

The Editor farther says : • 

" We are pleased to learn that a number of indivi- 
duals in the southern part of the State, are already 
engaged in a small way, in the business, and shall be 
much gratified if they will give us the result of their 
experiments for publication." 

Judge Wilkeson, in an article published in the New 
York papers, on the production of Florida, gives the 
opinion that the silk cultivation and manufacture will 
be profitable in that territory : 

" So far as Mulberry leaves are connected with the 
silk business," he remarks, " there is perhaps no 
place where they can be raised in so great quantities, 
or so cheaply as here. The Chinese Mulberry will 
grow from the slip, over ten feet in one year. Mr. 
Ephraim Hart, of Utica, can testify to this fact, who 
made the experiment last year. I have made the 
experiment with white labor, and find that slips can 
be put out, al>er the ground is prepared, for thirty- 
seven and a half cents per thousand, including cutting 
of the slips. Suitable lands can be purchased for $3 
per acre. If twenty thousand dollars (the sura said to 
be laid out by the Genessee company for Mulberry 
alone,) were expended in this country in purchasing 



land, and putting out the Chinese Mulberry, it would 
be Bufiicient to purchase four thoueand acres, and 
plant a slip on every square yard. The Chinese Mul- 
berry will grow as much here in one year as it will in 
Western New York in three ; and the difference in 
the production of leaves is still greater, as here suc- 
cessive crops of leavt's may be picked from the same 
tree. Minors and children would offer in hundreds, 
if required, to collect leaves, or to perform such ser- 
vice as would be necessary in a silk establishment." — 
Christian Statennan. 

MuLBXRiiY Leaves — ^The Philadelphia Gazette 
gays : — *' We were shown this morning, by a gentle- 
man connected with the American silk agency, soive 
leaves 'of the morus multicaulis, y/h\ch in depth of 
color, texture, and dimondions,are marvellous. Some 
of them are from twelve and a half to fourteen and 
a half inches in length and breadth, — firm, fresh and 
green These increasing leaves are pleasant to no- 
tice; for they prove that by and by, if the American 
ladies shall choose, they may shine in indigenous 
silks, 80 bright and handsome, that it may be said of 
them as of the lilies in scripture, that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of those." 

MtOJnESTMC ECOJS'OJUir. 



However small may be a man's income, there is one 
very certain way of increasing it — that is Frugalily, 
A frugal expenditure will enable almost every body 
to save something ; and as there are now established 
throughout this country, Banks^ where the industrious 
may safely deposit their savings, however little they 
may be, and receive the same sort of advantage which 
the rich doiive from their money, that is, interest^ there 
is every inducement to make an effort to save. Dr. 
Franklin observes, in his usual forcible way, that "six 
pounds ay ear is but a groat a-day. For this little sum, 
which may be daily wasted, either in time or expense, 
unperceived, a man of credit may, on his own seciurity, 
have the constant possession and use of a hundred and 
twenty pounds." Many humble men in England have 
risen to wealth by such small beginnings; but many 
more continue to expend the groat a-day unnecessarily, 
and never cease to be poor. 

ECONOMY IS THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 

Hints to Housewives^t— We know a lady, the wife 
of a tavern keeper, whose health is somewhat delicate, 
who attends principally to her ordinary household af- 
fairs and cooks for from>|en to fifteen constant board- 
ers, aside from transient visiters. The great secret of 
this lady's success in household economy is, that in 
addition to a well-stored mind, she has. '* a place/or 
every thing," and keeps *' every thing in its place" 
When any utensil is wanted it is not to be hunted for, 
and after search of some fifteen or twenty minutes 
cleansed before using, but it is always found in its 
proper place, and in proper condition for immediate use. 
If a traveller calls for a meal he is not detained for an 
hour or two, and then introduced into a dining room 
which needs more apologies than we have room now 
to recapitulate. Every person acquainted with this 
lady, wonders how she can do so much work and her 
house always look so genteel. This mystery can have 
no better solution than that ''every thing is kept in Us 
place.'* 

The sun-flower is not only valuable as provender 
for cattle, and feed for poultry, but as a medicine. A 
tea made of it, and sweetened with honey, is quite as 
good, if not better, than that made of flaxseed, in ca- 
tarrhal affections. We are not acquainted with the 
average weight of the i^eed of the sunflower; in our 
reading we have seen it affirmed, theK yield. aljnost 
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half their weight in oil, aad it is stated the oil bums 
as well as the best sperm, wiih the exception of form- 
ing a slight crust around the top of the wick. We 
wonder a little more general atteniion is not given to 
the cultivation of a plant available for so many eco- 
nomical and uselul purposes. — Jefftrsonian. 

T HE F^RJ^JB R. 

From the Practical Farmer. 
Cleaning Neat Cattle.— The following we trans- 
lated; and we would invite the i attention of farmers 
to the subject. Our German Correspondent is the 
right kind of man. He gives his notions well con- 
finned by experience. — Editor. 

Xenia, Ohio, June 14tb, 18^. 
Mr. Editor :— Allow me through the " Farmer," to 
sfty a word to my fellow farmers on, what seems to 
me, ah important subject. In thid country, you will 
t'^ldoni find a curry- comb and hand brush in the cow- 
stable; thesiB are considered indispei^sable in thb 
borfie-etable ; but I consider them indispensable in the 
cow-stable, as itt the horse-stable. Why fkrmers do 
not curry and brush their cows, I know not, unless it 
be that they think cleanliness is not so necessary to 
the cow as to the horse. 

But if we will, for a moment, consider the evils 
airiiin^ fh)m this neglect, the importance of keeping 
eoWB clean must strike every refliecting rhiiii. It is 
ttriell known that no aniitol, neither horsie nor cow, 
can foe healthy, unless the insensible perspiroHoh goes 
on regxdarly, arid this can n^ver b^ gfoing on if cows 
ire kept in a dirty stable, atid no pains taken to rUb 
tiffcarefiilly the dirt or fitetter Which ob^ttacts the 
vessbh or p6re8 of the skin. 

Wherever c6ws ar6 regularly curried and rubbed, 
tifey are inva^iibly stronger, and in a healthy condi- 
tion; not liable to cutaneous and other diseases; and 
from Experience I knpw, they yield more milk, and 
that too of a better quality — a deattcrr milk, richer 
cream and sweeter butter, necessarily follows. 

I i|f|ke it a practice to curry my coWs once a day 
very ^k'eAilly — I never soflfer any dnng to stick to 
Aeir co&tiir-^it IdOks bAd and injures the cows. This 
iiieful animal does not deserve such dirty trealiitertL — 
Give them liuer sufiicient, atid remove the dung re- 
gularly, and thift iMirt is accompfished. 

Many of our ikrmers seeln to think that in ordeV to 
have healthy and good cows, you need only feed 
thehi a sufficiency of feod ; however, I am fully coti- 
vinced firom experience, thkt cows may be well sup- 
plied with food, still they wifl not be as profitable as 
they would be if kept perfectly clean, and free from 
ilH kind of dirt and matter dbstriicting pe'rspi ration, 
ab above sllated ; besides this, if cows are kept pd'rfect- 
ly clean, they M^ill thrive uik)n a less quantity of 
fbod. 

Cows are ofti?n subject to have swollen teats and 
udders, as well as other eicre^en^es. These may be 
prevented if the parts be occasionally washed with 
Warm water. The uddel' and teats should be care- 
fully washed immtidiktely before the cow is milked. 
It bks been Well said by Loudon : " Go to the cow 
athll — tako with you cold water and a sponge, and 
wash each cow's udder clean before milking ; dowse 
dib udder well With cold water, winter and summer, 
as it braces and repels heat' 

If you think the above worthy a place in the i'^arm- 
eV, I misiy then continue my remarks by saying some- 
thing oh the *' feeding of cows" in my next letter — 
send me the FarAier regularly. Yours, 

DAVID HEYMACKER. 

Roots vs. Hay— We talte the following from a re- 
port made to the Massiidhitietts Agridiiliurai Society, 



by the Messrs. Colts, of Pittsfield. Berkshire comity, 
and we do it to show the immense advantage made ih 
substituting roots for hay in feeding cattle, as wfelt ^ 
in the quantity of ground necessary to produce a giVeA 
quantity of food. 

The writer says — " My stock now consists of 1000 
sheep, 8 young oxen, 6 cows, a pair of hortes, and a . 
single horse. I have raised this season for the use of 
my stock 5544 bushels of vegetables, and all to b^ 
grated and fed out with cut straw, the cattle constatifc- 
ly, the she^p one feed a day, which seems to be a nd- 
cesary food in our long cold winters : it keeps them in 
health and also in fiesh. As to the respective vala^ 
of the vegetable food the following statement will p6t- 
hapS best exhibit it. I have commeiiced feeing abd 
shall continue to feed — 

14 h«/ad of homed cattle with 20 lbs. of cut stftiW 
each per day, 4 cehts for each twenty lbs., 56 cents. 
Also to eabh, 8 lbs. of roots grated, mixed with straw, 
3 cents, 42 cents. Arid noW allow 150 days fbr tbia 
season of (Ceding at 98 cents, is |147. The same stbcit 
would require 20 lbs. of hay each per day for 150dayi 
they would cohstime 3^.000 lbs., equal to 21 tons; at 
the moderate price of $10 pe^ ton, $210. Balance in 
favor of root feed 63 dollars, and I am sure the stock 
will appear far bettbr at the opening of the spring. 

You will perceive that the respective value of vege- 
tables for food is six cents a bushel, while hay is at 
ten and straw at four. It may be said thAt there is 
some cost in preparing the food, but this is more thaA 
coropdnsated if properly dotote, by the extra quantities 
of manurd made." 

Thus it appears that 20 lbs. of stlraw and 8 lbs. (^ 
ibots ntixl^d, aflTord more nutriment, ahd of course iii9^ 
more valuable than 20 lbs. of gOod hay. While th6 aC- 
tual cost is mttCh less. Fourteen tons of roots are a 
moderate crop per acre, whfte the averagie of hay Will 
ail consfderably below two tohs to the acrte. The 
advantage in fa^or of the turnip is tht» petfectly Up- 
parent, and the farmfer Who peitlsts in mowing his 
twenty or forty acres. Which would furnish roots sttf- 
fident if mixed with the straw, which might begrowta. 
on the remainder, to keep hi6 animals far better thtti 
tho hay, and leave the grain crop nearly as a clear 
profit, is clearly acting against his true interests Again 
we say to our farmers, you did well last year by so «t- 
tensively entering upon the culture of roots; yoa will 
do better this year by greatly extendmg their ctiltiva- 
tion. 



We extract the following very excellent article from 
the Peoria (Illinois) Re^ster. 

" Crows, vs. Alcohol. — Colonel B. has ohe of the 
best farms on the Illinois river. About one hundred 
acres of it are now covered with wiving corn. Wh«ltt 
it first ca'nib up in the spring the crows seemed deteh- 
mined on its entire d^strhctiOn. When one was killlkl 
it seemed as if a dozen came to its funerd. Atid 
though the sharp crack of the rifle oftdn droVe then^ 
away, they always fetorned whh its echo. 

The colonel at length became weary of throwing 
grass, and resolved on trying the virtue of stones, fle 
sent to the druggist for a gallon of alcohol, in Which 
be soaked a few quarts of com and scattered it ovto 
his field. The UacJc tegs caine and partook with th^ir 
nsual relish— and as usual they Were pretty wel) corti. 
ed ; and such a cooing and cackling, — such a strattiiif 
and staggering! The scene Was like — but I Will 
make no invidious coriiparison, — ^yet it Was very much 
like- 
When the boys attempted to catch theih, thby Wrt« 
not a little amused at their staggering gait, and thtiir 
zigzag course through the air. At length they gained 
the edge of the woods, and there bein|^ joined by a 
new recruit, which happened to be sober, they linitbd 
at the top of their v(^f|^^^1^haW, hawingr, «ttd 
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alKmting either the praiie or curse of the alcohol, tt 
was dUfietiU to te>l which, as they rattled away, with- 
OQt rhyme or reason, so very much liiie — 

The colonel saved his com. As soon as they be- 
eMie sober, they set their face* steadfiiBtly against al- 
eahol. Not another kernel would they touch in his 
fieid, leal it should contain the accursed tbin^, while 
tiMy went and pulled up the com of his neighbors. 
T» return like a dog to his vomit — lil^e a virashed sew 
to the mire — lihe-^not they. They have too much 
respect for their chameter^^Uack as they are— egain 
tobeibonddrunk." 



A GOOD COW. 
The value of a good cow can sccrceljF be ovef^ 
eatimated. We have seen a cow the last week, who 
baaidee giving nalk esongh for a calf, which she ha* 
saekled the ksl seven weeks, has gives skteen qvarte 
of nalk daily, for family use and ibr sale. Her milk,^ 
likewise, is of an excellent quriity. In ten and a half 
Biontha of the last year, she yielded 3975 quarts of 
nolk, beer measvre, and her keeping was not ezttava- 
9BBt. She has now good grass feed and three pints 
<^HMalda%; in^the wintev she has hay and two 
qvarts of Indian meal ; but no swill or vegetables 
The latter might certainly be added to advantage. 
The Bilk is readily sold in tke neighberhoed, where 
she is kept, at five eesta per quatt What donestie 
aBBiial yields a more libefal profit! Why, she puts 
to shame three foarths of the bipeds in the > country ; 
vfko, so fer from furnishing any valuable contribtition 
to the general stock, do not eyeii earn the ioed creams 
widi which diey regale themselves ! A good cow ie 
one of the greatest benefactions, which divine Provi- 
denoe ever bestowed upon the human lomily in the 
fimnof a quadruped ; and eviery^ friend to true re- 
spectability and merit, as far as respectability and 
merit depend upon usefulness, will be more than half 
indined to take ofifhis hat te snoh a neMe animal, 
who certainly does more good in her way tiuui most 
of the WM^ politioiaDa in the country in any way. 
We have known a Cow, who, for several years, made 
» Jetum to her ^iwner of more than 150 dollan each 
year by the sale of her milk at five cents a quart ; and 
we> know an instance^ wiiere an honest man who had 
become utteriy bankrupt, yet was not bankrupt in th«K 
best of all possessions, an independent spirit and a 
determination to live wiftia his meta^ supported 
himself, wife and chiMseB, for six months, with no 
o&er income or resooioe than the milk of one good 
eow. We say we have known some such covm ; and 
we deem them very worthy acquaiataaee. If it is 
not an honor it is certainly a pleasure to have known 
tbem ; and we are not surprised at the saperstttion of 
the poor Hindoo^ vvbo made the eow an olgect of 
idolatrous worship, for where could these poor be- 
nighted childrea of nature find in a bumUe and 
familiar foim, a mere striking example of the benefit 
oanee of a kind providenee. Wilh appetites not de- 
pnved by luxury they sat down under her flowing 
udder, after the fatigues of toil and the exhaustion of 
heat, to regale themselves firom this daily flowiiig 
fountain, wilh a ssest like that with which the pareh- 
ed Arab approaches a spring umong the burning sands; 
and now in some parts of the world, where rural life 
eiisle iu all its simplicity, the poor cottager and his 
children may be seen with their basins at night, 
9MlieriDg round this their daily benefoctdr, with the 
same gratelul pleasure with which the laraeliteacame 
loond the gushing fountains from the rock in the 
wildemem. Respect and honor the oow; treat her 
iwelL; begnidge her no kindness; there is ne animal 
mil more fully compensate yenr liberality ; and wiieB 
i»a hear fanneis aagr, aa we often do^ in a boos^ 
Wiy»'kMm maoh hotter and milk tlmy get fiom their 
— -feoadthaaadd b«t they g^iiaveir pmpas- 
c3 



turc and vfe give them nothing, and in winter keep 
them upon nothing better than ffeab meadow hay,* 
we are half disposed to say that such owners deserve 
nothing, and ought to go in the same poor pasture 
with their cows. As we haye said on a foraaer occor 
sioD, it is a fsUse and miserable economy. 

The cow to which we have referred above, was oT 
native stock, and raised by her present owner. It 
adds to the many proofs, which are constantly pre* 
senting themselves, to establish the great position that 
our present dairy stock requires only careful selection 
and good keeping to fori^st^ as valuable a race of 
milking animalft as we can expect to obtain by the 
importation of the best breeds, which have yet i 
brought into the countiy. — N. E. Farmer, 



REiiABSs ON PcmcHASiNO ▲ HoRBE.— My neighbor 
Tyson, having occasion to purchase a horse for hard 
and immediate work, 1 advised him not to buy under 
^ve years of age. He yesterday took me to see a 
horse> for which he had partly agreed, warranted sound 
and five years old. On examining the mouth, I iai*> 
quired of the owner if he would warrant him five 
years old? He answered, '< he is ccmtn^ five." ''Yes,'* 
I rejdied, ** end will be so, for nearly two yean to 
corner the faot is, he is a three year old colt" This 
common trick reminds me of a butoher I once knenv 
who, when he had old beef for sale would spread hie 
hand upon it, and declare it was under fi.ve,. meaning 
it was under/our ^nger« and a thumb. 

Few persons, evea among^ those to whom the 
knowledge ou^^t to be indispensable, are acquainted 
with the mode of judging of the age. of a horse by the 
teeth. As the lessen can be committed to memory ia 
five minutea,. I copy it from my memorandum book» 
asking for it an insertion in your valuable Cabinet 

How TO FOBM A JOXKUUCHT OF THE AOB OF ▲ 

Home by his Teeth. — At two yeare old, the hone 
sheds the two middleteeih of the under jaw. Ait three 
yean old, he -sheds two other teethf one on eaeh side 
of those he shed the year ^before. At four yean old» 
he sheds the two remaining, or comer teeth. At five 
yean old, the two middle teeth are fall, no longer 
hollow, as all the other»aie ; and the teeth have pene* 
trated the giims* At six yean old, the four middle 
teeth are full, the comer teeth only remaining hollow 
the tusks are sharp, "mth the sides fluted. At seven 
yean old, the corner teeth are full, the tusks 
and thicker, and the borse is said to be aged. 

NoTE^— Jt is not meant that exactly at the* pmiod 
above mentioned these changes took place in the 
horse ; much depends upon his eonstitutaon ; whether 
he be a late or early ibal^ also, upon the manner in 
which he has been reared,, as tefiwd and shelter^ Sto, 
The corner tooth too, might remain a little hollovv 
after the age of seven, but theappearanfee^is still very 
unlike the mere shells, which diey are» at the age^iC 
six. — iFermsr's Cabinei. ■. An Old Faimuu 



Straw may alwaya be* of great use to the firmer is 
manjr ways, and is weU vTorth presenring. The foU ' 
kiwing method of securing it is given by a cones* 
pondent ef the Oeenessee Fanser, in a fbrnser volume* 
" Previous to threshing, I go to a hay stack and twist a 
quantity of bands, from mx to tot feet long, whkii are 
placed at the bam door» and when the steaw is raked 
to the door^ two men take a band and stretch over the 
bundle of straw, then run each a hand under it^mid 
turn it over endwise, when one of diem fitftens the 
band, and the other preparee anodier band, la that 
maeiier two men wiU bind as fast as the swiflest ma* 
chine will thresh, and tfaestmw is stacked as seenrelj 
as wheat, and in one fourth of th» iimerequind whea 
not boand." When- w»ai»d^ it mayt he afterwawfai 
reaMved vtitii for 'mm Mor tham miwa^ s ta e lwd with 
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The writer of these lines has travelled in some of 
Ifae best wine countries in £urope, and he has tasted 
«bout 500 14ndB of European, African, and Asiatic 
wines, of all colors, flavors, perfumes, and strengths — 
of all prices, of course, from one cent a bottle to five 
"dollaTB a bottle, and he ventures to assert, that, in tra- 
velling tkrough the United States, he has met occa- 
sionally, some local wines, equal to many of the best 
crorts. 

Wines may be distinguished in three great classes — 
3. Table wines, that are used as common beverage 
with water. 2. Dry wines, to suit the taste of brandy 
drinkers. 3. Sweet wines, that are used as liquors 
and cordials being grateful to all those who have not 
B Titiated taste. It appears that all these can be pro- 
duced in the United States, and each deserves the at- 
tention of the community. 

Many diflbrent kinds of wine, made on the ConneC' 
ticut and the Hudson, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Virginia, Kentucky, N. Carolina, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have been tasted by the writer, with 
l^leasure, surprise and gratification. AH these are 
made with the native American grapes, of which 
there are at least 17 species and 200 varieties in the 
U. Slates, while the wines in the Eastern Continent 
are made with a single speeies, Noah*8 grape, which, 
In the course of several thousand years, has produced 
a multitude of varieties. 

None of these American wines, are exactly similar 
to any of the Eastern wines, but merely approach si- 
milarity t« some .of them. They are *ttt generis, as 
much 80 as Burgundy, Hock, Tokay, &c. It is strange 
that it should be required to make or imitate in Ame- 
Tica, the Madeira, Tenerifilb, &c. In Europe, they do 
not attempt to make Bargnndy in Champagne, nor 
Claret on the Rhine, nor Allicant at Lisbon, nor Cy- 
prus at Naples. Each country is proud of its own ex- 
i^llent wines, and, considering its vast extent, variety 
of soils, and number of varieties of American grapes, 
it may be hoped that as many kinds of wine may be 
made in the United States as in the whole wine coun- 
tries of Europe, wherever the cultivation of thevPative 
grape will extend, and then American wines will be 
exported to Europe, not merely as a rarity, but as pos- 
sessing some peculiar excellence. 

In the District of Columbia, Major Adlum appears 
10 have pursued, with laudable exertion and perse ve- 
lance, for several years, the cultivation of the Ameri- 
can grapes, and the production of American wines. 
Perceiving that foreign grapes were liable to failure, 
^d accidentjiij this countly, while the native grapes, 
which hOM^eSrer, often go by foreign names, were 
luurdly productive, and equally good, he has set the 
example of vvhat can be done, and ought to be imitated 
firom Canada to Florida. 

Major Aidlum has tried several kinds of vines, and 
made mapy wines, all good in their kind ; such as 
miji^t' be preferred to many of the imported Clarets 
and Lifibons, &c. that are often inferior to his. He is 
now planting many acres of the best kinds, such as 
produce tfaa most pleasant and excdlent wines. 

Among these, his Clarets, Catawba, and Washington 
wines deserve peculiar notice. He makes many kinds 
of Clarets, somewhat similar to the high-priced French 
Clarets, having a fine flavor, perfume, and body, with 
lightness, brighmees and sapidity. They make a very 
food table wine, bearing three fourths or more of wa- 
ter, without injuring the flavor. They might be used 
-with pleasure and profit at all times, but particulariy 
in warm weather, a? a healthy and pleasant drink, pre- 
ferable to the heavy and dark Clarets in geneaal use, 
Ifaat are often inferior wines, and paMly ildidterated. 

The Catawba wine is white^ strdng, aad.powerftil. 
It resembles some of the high-priced Lisbon wineS) 



such as seldom come to America. It is a wine sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and entitled to compare with 
Madeira, but will be quite peculiar and superior to it, 
in the opinion of those who are judges of good wine. 

The Washington Wine is made with a hative vine 
lately found at Mr. Lufi'borough's near Washington 
city. It is a red wine, with eicellent body, bouquet, 
flavor, &c. It is certainly the best of all the red wines 
ever made in the United States. It resembles the red 
Constantia, but has a peculiar flavor of its own, that 
will be highly prized, and a strength tempered by a 
luscious taste. This wine deserves peculiar attention. 
It would be valued at the best tables in Europe, and 
set by the side of 'Congtantia. It may become very 
soon an article of exportation. 

These wines are hardly introduced as yet, to the 
tables and bars. They are considered as mere at- 
tempts and experiments ; while they are in fact the 
result of Success. It is in vain you inquire for them; 
tavern-keepers do not think it worth while to keep 
them ; they could be had as cheap or cheaper than il^ 
ferior foreign wines, and those who prefer them, can- 
not obtain them, unless they are at the trouble to call 
on the owner. At the table they are seldom intro- 
duced, or merely oflered as a curiosity, while they 
ought to be placed by the side of the other wines, and 
allowed to have an equal chance of being known and 
preferred. Those who have a relish for pore and good 
flavored wines, would soon be induced to give them 
the preference, might spread their reputation, and 
gradually the cultivation of the vine that produce* 
them, which will convert an acre of poor soil (within 
five years) into a valuable vineyard worth, one thou- 
sand dollars at least ! 

An American wine, the Scuppernong of North 
Carolina, has already acquired some reputation al- 
though it is a compound of unfermented must and ap» 
pie brandy. If allowed to ferment and not spoiled by 
excess of brandy, it will also produce an excellent 
wine contimilar to Hock, but yet peculiar. 

A due attention to these successful experiments can- 
not be too much recommended to the patriotic and so- 
ber citizens of this country. They ought to be en- 
couraged, the introduction of this new cultivation be- 
ing an object of national importanoe.— £ticA» CowUf 
Farmer. A Tkavkllbr. 

A newspaper from Indiana, now before roe, contains 
an account of some experiments at making wine from 
native grapes, made by Thomas M'Call. He took 
eight bushels of common grapes, and added 40 lbs. 
of sugar, letting the whole ferment in the vat all night. 
From this he procured thirty gallons of wine, of higher 
color than Madeira, and which, at one year old, was 
preferred by several guests to old Madeira that cost 
four dollars a gallon. 

At another time, he took 80 bushels of grapes, to 
which he added 400 lbs. of sugar, and let the mixture 
ferment seven hours. From this he procured 27^ 
gallons of pure wine, the most part of which he sold 
for two dollars a gallon — making a nett amount of 
$^52 00, from less than half an acre of ground. 

In the island of Madeira, the average crop is 25,000 
pipes, worth neariy $9,000,000. Neariy half their 
wine is too poor for market, and is distilled into 
brandy, part of which is added to poor wines to make 
them marketable — and with stich they supply the 
American, Russian, and other markets. Their best 
wine is reserved for the {banters and priests of the 
island, and for the priests and nobles of Portu- 
gal. Their next best, which grows on the south 
side of the island, is monopolised by the English 
resident merchants, and is supplied to the nobles, 
higher clergy, and gentry of England : We take their 
refuse, unless by special favor of an English merehai^ 
we obtain a very small qnlititity of Londui PofficuUar, 
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All the wine we now get from the island is grown I 
on the north side, and is inferior, and its use is equi- 
valent to the use of strong brandy and poor wine 
mixed. The best French wines, when they reached 
thii ceantry, woald cost lu $2 per bottle. This shows 
that we very seldom get their best, on account of its 
high price. 

The annexed intererting calculations, founded on 
the experience of Mr. M'Call, exhibit the benefit to 
be derived from cultivating the vine, in striking con- 
trait with the produce of even the best farms— though 
OB the ** best vein of land in the county." 

I was informed, (says Mr. M'Call,) by a gentleman 
who had been a captain in the French police, that a 
vineyard near Bordeaax,of 25 acres, sold for $333,000, 
upwards of $13,000 an acre. I have proved by ex- 
perience, that a qnarter acre in vinee of seven years 
old, will yield 126 gallons of clear wine, which is 500 
• gallons an acre; a proper soil would yield much 
more. 

Two acres of vines, Wisll cultivated, will 

yield • 1,000 gals. 

Two years in casks, will lose 7 per cent. 

peranBitm, 140 



Expense — One hand to cultivate, $200 00 
Cost of sugar, . . . 200 00 
do. casks, ... 3000 

430 00 
Two years interest, at 8 per cent 

per annum, 68 80 

$498 80 
Sell 860 gals, at $1, ... 860 
Freight, commisaion, ^., at 5 

per cent, ...'.. 43 

817 00 



860 



Nett profit. 



318 20 



which is the interest of $3977 50, at 8 per cent, and 
shows that an acre of sandy piny land, in vineyard, 
is equal in value to $1988 75, money at interest 
* If the wine sells for half the price of Madeira wine, 
then — 

860 gallons of wine, at $2, ..... $172000 
Deduct culture, sugar, and casks, $^30 00 
Two years interest thereon, ... 68 80 
iPreight, and charges to market, say 21 50 
Coamiseioin on tales, 2^ per cent., 43 00 

563 30 

$1156 70 



which k the interest on $14,458.75, at 8 per cent, 
and shows that an acre of vineyard it worth 7229,37 
dollars, at interest 
If ,860 gallons of wine sell at Madeira price 

4 dollars a gallon is ..... $3440 40 

Deduct culture, &c., $430 00 

Two years interest thereon, . . 68 00 
Freight and charges to tnarket, . 21 50 
Commission on sales at a 40 th, . 86 00 



606 30 



Nonprofit . $2833 70 

which is the interest of 35,421 dollars, at 8 per cent, 
and shows that an acre of vineyard is worth 17,710,50 
dollars at interest. — Doylestown Paper, 

■ 6RAFKS.-^Thefe are a variety of indigenous vines 
inConsecticut, Rhode blaod, Msmachosetti ; exeeUent 



preserved (before they are exterminated) and exten- 
sively cultivated by our eastern farmers. Besides 
iheee they have a variety of vines acclimated, pro* 
ducing excellent fruit 



From the Farmers' Cabinet 
THE STRAWBERRY AND GRAPE. 

It is a matter of importance tu farmers who attend 
matket regularly with butler, poultry, oiul other pro- 
duciions of their farms, to turn their atiention more 
than most of them do, to raising fruit of the most 
valuable kinds for sale in the markrt, as well as for 
home consumption^ Attention to fruit trees, furnishfls 
an agreeable pastime ty the younger members of the 
family, and produces home aUachments which are im- 
portant to be inculcated in youth of both sexes, and 
at the same time may become a source of considerable 
profit to an industrious, intelligent family. A good 
strawberry bed, occupies but little room, and requires 
but little time to keep it in good and productive order, 
which the pleasure derived from so agreeable and 
wholesome a fruit would repay four fold — but if it 
should be extended a liiile beyond tlie wants of the 
family circle, and their friends, would become a 
source of considerable income. I have seen a straw- 
berry bed, not half the size of a common kitchen gap- 
den, which produced to itt worthy owner more than 
five hundred dollars a year clear profit; a sum much 
greater than is realized on an average from more than 
half the farms in Pennsylvania, of lOU acres and better. 

The grape' is also a fruit much sought after in our 
markets, occupies but little room, requires but- little 
labor, and meets with a ready tale at good prices, and 
furnishes an agreeable, cooling, refreshing rehsh in a 
fanuly. The more delicate kiuds of foreign grapes 
are too uncertain to justify their cultivation in our 
climate unless under peculiar circumstances; but the 
Isabella, and Catawba, and the Elsenborough ' a^p all 
hardy, native grapes, and Can be raised with certainty 
of success in any part of {he country. 

There are other valuable kinds of grapes that stanj^ 
our climate and do well, but those named are readilf ' 
procured, are well known, and the fruit much esteemed. 
A gardener near the city, who has been referred to in 
the last number of the Cabinet as eminently success- 
ful in the prosecution of his profession, informed me 
that a few yeart since, a friend gave him a few of the 
Isabella vines, which he planted on an arbor near his 
dwelling, and that last season after giving away several 
hundred weight to his friends and customers, and amply 
supplying his family circle, he sold six hundred and 
sixty pounds at ten cents per pound, producing $6600. 

A worthy gentleman residing at Camden, New Jei^ 
sey, causes to be sent to the Philadelphia market seve- 
ral thousand weight annually, of the It^abeila and 
Catawba grapes which are sold at from 10 to 12 cts. 
per lb. The Elsenborough grape is small, but it is 
perhaps the best native grape we have ; vast quanti- 
ties of them are raised by the gardeners and private 
citftens of the ancient and honorable city of Burling- 
ton, and the exhibitions of the Horticultural Society 
annually display quantities of the finest specimens of 
this most delicious and valuable native fruit 

I bring into view the strawberry and grape only, 
each of which is raised with less eipenee and trouble 
than trie potaloe, and is much more profitable to the 
producer; but there are many other descriptions ^ 
fruit equally worthy the attention of farmers and pet- 
haps equally profitable ; the raising ef which is shame- 
fully neglected, but which it is sincerely hoped will 
soon claim the attention of all worthy cultivators of 
the soil, for the profit to be derived from it for the 
purpose of cultivating habits of industry and home 
pleasures as well as the public good. 
** The/ shall plant vineyards, and eat the frt|it of tbem 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1838. 

Our readers 'will perceiv« that this number of the 
Silk Grower, coDtains an engraving of the leaf of 
thne different varieties of the Mulberry. The largest 
is the Multioaulis, the next in size is a leaf of a seed- 
ling plant of which we have no particular history, and 
is the size of the leaf of the BmssOf the Expan8a,&c. 
&e. &c: and the smallest is the Italian white. They 
are correct impressions of leayes gathered from trees 
of this year's planting, the growth of which has been 
forced. Persons who are curious in such matters, 
can see all the varieties named, by calling at the 
plantation of the Editors, in Burlington. 



We were misinformed relative to the palemity of 
the Burlington Hoe. Mr. Nathan Stowell is the in- 
ventor of that useful implement, and not Thomas Col- 
lins, as erroneously stated in our first number. The 
public, however, are greatly indebted to Mr. Collins, 
for hia exertions in introducing that excellent hoe to 
notice and use. It is made of thin cast-steel saw plate. 



Edward P. Roberts, Esq. of the Baltimore *' Farmer 
and Gardener,'' deserves great credit for ^e early 
sad efficient aid he has rendered the silk enterprize 
in this country, through the columns of his useful and 
well conducted publication. Not onl} is he entitled 
to the proud appellation of public benefactor^ on ac- 
eountof the impetus he has given the new branch of 
industry referred to, bat also for the knowledge he 
eonveys concerning the most important and pleasant 
of all pursuits-Higriculture. 

At least 300,000 Morus Multicaulis trees have been 
purchased in Burlington, N.J. up to this date. It is mo- 
rally ceitain that if holders will sell at 40 or 50 cents 
per tree, there will not be one left on the first day of 
December next. The whole nation seems awakened on 
the subject of the silk culture, and its great import- 
ance, and we rejoice that it is so. We htive calls some 
days for trees from a dosen different individuals, who 
live in different States, and purchase eagerly, and ap^ 
pear earnest in the enterprise, and who will doubtless 
persevere and reap a rich pecuniary reward. Holders 
of trees, we again repeat, should sell in small quanti- 
ties, to those who wish to onltivate the tree, and not 
to speculators, whose object is to make fortune^ by 
buying and selling, and not to aid and encourage the 
silk business. This will require no sacrifice on the 
part of the seller. The calls are so id)undant that he 
can choose his customers, and at present there are a 
thousand buyers to one seller of the Morus Multicaulis. 



There were mulberry leaves enough grown in this 
ne%hborfaood to have made many thousand doUan 
worth of silk had they been appropriated, as they no 
doubt would have been but for the scarcity of the eggs 
of the silkworm. Arrangements have been made by 
our friend, Jedediah Strong, Esq., to fully supply the 
ooHOHy anothar year, and we again take oocasioo to 
'■Bik Hiat the eggs offered by him are of a asparior 



quality. Those who wish to engage in the cultiva- 
tion of the Morus Multicaulis, should purchase trees 
before winter, for it is all but certain that they can- 
not be purchased next spring except at elovbilaaC 
prices. Speculators are already hovering about tha 
mulberry fields and purchasing in large quantities, and 
seem determined to get all the trees into their posses- 
sion. In this we hope they will be at least partially 
defeated by the good sense and good manageunat of 
the holders of the Multicaulis, who will greatly pro- 
mote the silk culture by selling their treeis to those, 
and those only, who want them for propagation. The 
Morus Multicaulis has triuBiphaatfy vindicated ilsatt- 
peripr worth aud Value, and it would seem thatnature, 
in her vast munificence, could not have furnished a 
plant in all respects more applicable to the silk cul- 
ture and the habits of the worm ; because, it does 
flourish in our climate — jf. ia easily propagated—it fur- 
nishes abundance of fbliags^the silk made iiom feed- 
ing with it is of a superior quality, wad it is exactly 
what is wanted — and wherever it is known no other 
mulberry can compete with it. Why may we not si^, 
if you wish to improve your finances, engage in the 
silk culture— if you wish a most agreesible employ- 
ment, engage in the silk ctdture^if you wish to add 
to the substantial prosperity of your country, engage 
in the silk culture. 

A silk worm was placed on a Moras Multicaulis ' 
growing on our plaDtation, a few days since, soen a^ 
ter it emerged from the egg. It grew finely, and we 
watched its progress to maturity with some interest, 
anxious to learn whether it would prosper exposed in 
the open fiekl, and faaring that a storm might do it^ 
jury, and perhaps destroy its life. A shower at length 
came, and when it was over we repaired to his worm- 
8hip*s head-quarters, not to inquire, but to look after 
his temporal condition. We found him safely en- 
sconsed under one of the leaves of this wonderful plants 
apparently in a meditative mood^ and seemingly care* 
less of the statb or condition of the elements. Tlte 
leaves of the Chinese mulberry are so arranged upoa 
the tree, that a worm may find proteetioB from thesum 
or rain in whatever point of compass it approaches. 
The insect, in its native state, lives on the mulberry 
tree in the open air, and in the position of its leaves, 
the worm finds shelter and protection in the viassi- 
tudes of weather. In this, as in ev«y thing else, wa 
discover the munificence of Providence manifested in 
the care bestowed even on a W9rm, and to us it is 
proof conclusive, that nature intended the Morus MuU 
ticaulis for the special protection and sustenance of 
this valuable and interesting insect 

The path of i^ctive public life is not strewed with 
flowers, but with many thorns and much vexation.-— 
Attempt distinction, and you will be reviled,'abuaad 
and calumniated, and probably sigh fbr obscurity, and 
learn, like Franklin, that you have paid "dear for 
the whistle." Still if your career be upright, and dis- 
tiDguishedfor ahiUly, you may secuM the apfiobalioii 
of a m^lority of yeuf ootMBfotaiiat^ and iheadniiri* 
tkwhor posleiilyv 
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nrhe tilk culture, like eyery other employvneiit, bat 
had tamaj obttac^ei to Burtnourtt, and difficulties t(> en- 
counter. It iff to be expected that every oecupatien 
wtil have prejudicet to combat, in its incipient stages, 
in ivhatever coitiitry it may be introduced. Those 
pFijvdices are founded in ignorance of the nature and 
a^ptation of the enterprise, and not in real hostility to 
tlM interest itaelf, and will therefore give way* to truth 
and practic«l denioBStratioD. In Burlington, N. J. one 
year since, many persofss of more than oidi&ttry intel- 
lig«nee doubled whether the branch of industry with 
wkich we are identified would succeed, and become 
permaneDt ; but we know not of an individual now 
who entertains such opinions. It is not wliat has been 
mid that wrought this change of sentiment, but what 
ha» been dmte. ' Seeing the mulberry flourfsli, and the 
worms spinning silk, has removed every doubts and 
many who were indifferent or opposed to the *' specu- 
lation," as it was termed, are now its earnest support- 
ers. The success that has crowned the labors of the 
silk growers, here and elsewhere, furnishes a mass of 
evidence in iavor of the pursuit which is perfectly 
conclusive, and has, we believe, conviiiced nearly all 
who have paid any attention to the subject that the 
silk culture will not only take root in the United States 
but become of the first consequence to the nation at 
lavge, and that riches, comfort, and morals will follow 
in its tmin. In view of these considerations, we again 
•]^peri to our countrymen wilh all the earnestness of 
sober conviction, and with the firm belief that a mighty 
achiev^i^ient can be effected for our national good — 
that it only needs a tithe of the energy that distin- 
goisbea the Ameriaan character to aecompUsfa the 
weriE. Not lor the public alone do we invite you to 
embark, but fbr your individual interest, which we 
believe cannot in any way be more effectually sub- 
served. At least thirty persons within our knowledge* 
have fed sHk worms this season, and we have heard of 
bat two failures, and those were owing to gross and' 
palpable neglect We would not ostentatiously boast 
of what we have this season accomplished in pro- 
dueing silk^ yet ic^ due to the interest of which we 
are the humble, but earnest, advocates, to say that oor 
fluecess has been complete, and that all we desired 
has been fully realised. The cocoons were of the best 
quality, and the silk, when reeled, was superior to any 
which we- have seen imported firona Ennpe* 



That the United States is to become the greatest 
manufacturing country upon the earth, no one, who is 
acquainted with the energy and perseverance of her 
citizens, will deny^ and when (die does become so, is 
it to be a benefit or a curse to her. The •example of 
the large manufacturing districts in England, would 
naturally lead one to suppose that, in proportion as we 
increased in nianufactures, we should inerease in pau- 
perism and misery. But the tastes, habits^ and dispo- 
rttioD of the people of the two countries are vastly dis- 
similar. The great mass of operatives in England are 
ignorant and uneducated, while with ns the case is 
fovened. Look at- New England, for insCaiiee, the 
gw t< rt mmnfiwittnng seetton of the Union, nHiere 
tlfr'imre^ eTerf^aterfhU is almoet loat in the hum 



of the spindle, and where nenly all the available 
capital i» invested in the work shop. Upon what other 
portion of our territory do you find less orimev less 
wretchedness, less suffelinp? And 'why is it sol 
'Ask a New Eng lander the question, and he wiU pofatt 
you to the free schools of his hind, where the poor ope* 
rative, in regard to education, is placed upon a level 
with the rioheM and haughtiest aristocrat It ia edo- 
cation that controls the passions of mankind, and Uife 
the mobooratie spirit engendered in the mindeof the 
ignorant. The ft^e schools of our country exert the 
same influence upon our manufaeturiug popi»lation,«B 
dots the standing army of England upon th«opei«ttvea 
of that country. 
Again. We are destined to beagreat producing xafkm . 
Already do we supply Europe with the principal put 
of the cotton used within her borders. Trae, a w4ld 
spirit of speculation, a deranged currency, and a ii»> 
glected agriculture, were the means of the importation 
of large quantities of agricuHural produce the lastyeeTj 
but the causes that gave such an action birth here 
died away, and the American pbokvceh now seeahia 
error, and will hereafter profit by the lesson. TMi 
lesson was taught him, in part, by the agricultttMl 
pnblications'of the day, and had he been as unltftier> 
ed and ignorant as the peasant of Europe, he wonU 
never have seen the full extent ofhlseiror; or if seen, ])e 
would never have known how to apply the reraedjf. 
We would say to every agriculturist, forwardthe work 
of education; impress upon the minds of your children 
its necessity for the successful proseention of any 
branch of business; inspire them with a taste for read- 
ing those publications that treat upon the particular 
business you design them to engage in ; patronise such 
publications yourselves, and you and your posterity 
will reap a rich harvest of pecuniary, moral, and in- 
tellectual attainments. 



Extract from a letter received by the Editors, dated 
Fredericksburg, Va., August 23. 

"There is one part of the businass which I da net 
think has been regarded with that attention which it 
ought to have been, viz : the curing of coeoons and 
killing the drysalis. Some httve recommended steaa^ 
ing widi aleohol, some with water, some bahkig in an 
oven, and others exposing them to the sun. Most of 
these methods I thbk have some objections, which I 
presume you are better aware of than { am. I think 
I have hit on one of the best plans that I have ever 
saw for euring large quantities, and one of the most 
economical. My plan is to have a small brick bufld- 
ing, say twelve feet square and eight fhet high, bnih 
as tight as conveni^at, with only one door and no winj 
dows, and have the rafters lathed and plastered ovec 
to prevent the escape of the heat Have three posts 
on each side, leaving a passage through the centre of 
three and one-half feet. Let strips be nailed fhna 
each of the posts to the wall, one foot apart, similar 
to those fixed for the liurdles in a ooooonery. Then 
take strips of thin boards, say half inch thick and two 
inches wide, and let them nm the whole length of 
the building on top of the ahtts that join to the wall]; 
pat thentahoat half ta Uich apert Id thii maam 
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you will have ft set of eight shelves on both sides of 
the room, making sixteen shelves four feet wide and 
twelve feet long, which will hold one or two hundred 
bushels of cocoons. Thenrin the centre of the room, 
have a small sheet-iron stove that will hold say half a 
bushel of charcoal, with a small pipe leading out at 
ftie roof, and a ventilator going through the side of the 
building, near the bottom, so as to admit air to keep 
the coal burning. Let the ventilator be attached to 
the^ stove, so as not to*let in any air except which goes 
directly into the stove. In this way, two hundred 
bushels of cocoons may be cured for twelve and a half 
cents, as one and one-half bushels of charcoal is suf- 
ficient. I have had one built in this manner, and 
have found it to answer the purpose. In this way 
there is no danger of burning the coooons, and they 
will dry in a short time sufficiently to be barreled up 
and sent to every part of the world without damage. 
** If you should, either of you, come to Virginia, I 
should like to have you call and see our establishment 
I. have a reel of my own invention that I think will 
prove to be a valuable one, and as simple and cheap 
as any that can be made. It is so constructed that 
one person can turn and keep ten tending to the 
threads, or it can be attached to machinery, and reel 
one or twenty skeins at once, just as is most conve- 
nient The cost of one for reeling fotir skeins is five 
dollars. I have one and have tried it, and found it to 
answer a very good purpose." 

W. H. DYER, 
Agent for W. K. Smith. 



nobler views, and loftier aspirations guide us in our 
search after this great treasure. Had the pbilosophen 
of our age paused in their labors, to consult popular 
opinion and prejudice, where now would have beoi 
the arts and improvements that are the boast of modem 
civilization? They would have regained ''hidden 
things,"' to be brought to light and use perhaps, in after 
times, by a bolder generation. ' Truth is that living, 
pervading, vital principle, that sustains and controls 
the universe ; it is goodness, it is wisdom, it is God. 
Without it there can be no beauty, harmony, or hap» 
piness. Would you prosper in your employment, ad- 
here to the truth. Would you honor your friends, your- 
self, and society, adhere to the truth. Would yoalive 
and die happily, adhere always to glorious truth, for 
it is the great citadcjl which defends the whole c 
of virtue. 



There is a strength, beauty, and sublimity in truth, 
that will find its way to the afiections and the heart. 
The simplicity of its habiliments is the perfection of 
ornament and attraction ; compared with which, the 
gaudy imagery of sophistical declamation are but bub- 
bles and dross, that may perhaps please the ear for a 
moment, but can never reach and afifect the under- 
standing. Truth is the source of virtue, the spirit of 
dimity, and the nearer we approach it ineur conduct 
and investigations, the more closely shall we approxi- 
mate to perfection and the true dignity of our intellec- 
iual and moral natures. Bqlbre its bright beams a 
cloud o^uperstition, tyranny and oppression, is passing 
away, andtneither vice nor ignorance can long hold a 
place where truth is the idol of homage, the goddess 
lo whom sacrifices are made. In conversation it almost 
supplies the want of genius and talent, and is a sure 
test of mental purity and sound principles. 

Prefer death, then, to the telling of a lie, and let im- 
mutable truth be our guide and polar star every day, 
every hour. In this we shall copjult our highest in- 
terest and dearest enjoyments, our safeguard in every 
emergency, our support in every trial, "yruth may be 
smothered, persecuted, and concealed for a time, but 
it will come forth a coutiueror at last, and confound 
all its enemies. In our ssarch after this " pearl of 
^eat price," let us walk forth boldly, and not be awed 
hf the opinions of other men, that great stumbling 
block to intellectual discovery, and the elevation of 
mind. Sur^y he is a weak and incompetent man who 



It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, than 
to conceal what you really are. He that can accom- 
plish both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 



AORICIJL.T1JRE. 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

A few weeks since we published a communication 
from a correspondent giving the results of an experi- 
ment in planting com, by Heart Massey, who called 
upon us to correct an important error in -said commu- 
nication, and invited us personally to examine tlie 
same field, which we accordingly did, and now give 
the results of our observation. 

Mr. Massey took the seed com with which lie plant- 
ed the field, and soaked it in a solution of sal nitre, 
commonly called saltpetre, and planted five rows with 
seeds thus prepared. The remainder of the field, we 
believe, was planted by the same individual. Now 
for the result The five rows planted with com pre- 
pared with saltpetre, will yield more com than twen- 
ty-five TOWS planted without any preparation. The 
five rows were untouched by the worma, while the 
remainder of the field suffered severely by their de- 
predations. We should judge that no one kernel satu- 
rated with saltpetre was touched, whilst almost every 
hill in the adjoining row sufifered eevdiely. No one 
who will examine the field, can doubt the efficacy of 
the preparatioQ. He will be astonished at the striking 
diflereoce between the five rows and the remainder 
of the field. 

Here is a simple fact, which, if seasonably and gen- 
erally known, would have saved many thousand dol- 
lars to the ftrmers of the country,^ in the article of 
corn. It is a fact whichshould be universally known, 
and is in all probability one of the greatest discoveries 
of modern times, in the much neglected science of ag- 
riculture. At all events, the experiment should be 
extensively tested, and the results are deemed certain, 
while the expense is comparatively nothing. 

Mr. M. also stated to us the result of another ex- 
periment t|ied upon one of his apple trees last spring. 
It is a fine, thrifty, healthy tree, about twenty-five or 
thirty years old, but has nev^r, in any one year, pro- 
duced over about two bushels of apples. While in 
blossom last spring, he ascended the tsee and sprinkled 
plaster fr0cly on the blossoms, and the result is, that 
it will this season yield twenty bushels of apples. Now 
if plaster will prevent the blast, it is a discovery of 
, great importance. Mr. M. was led to make the ex- 
periment by reading an aecdont of the production of 
trees adjoining a m6Rdow where plaster had been aown 
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tion of the orchard, the trees coDtiffuons to the meadow 
bearing well, whilst the others produced do fruit — 
Watertown Standard. 

We have no doubt that a solution of saltpetre is a 
most excellent soak for corn; but the discovery does 
not belong to Mr. Massey ; for it has been used for 
many years, by various persons throughout the United 
States. Solutions of saltpetre, copperas^ soot, common 
ashes and lime, have been severally used, to our 
l^nowledge, for thirty-five years. While we believe 
the saltpetre soak a good one, we can scarcely give 
eredence to the fact above assumed, that the small 
-quantity of the nitre taken up by the kernels of the 
com, could have wrought so astonishing a diflerence 
in the product as stated. ' We all know that salts of 
all kinds are ofifensive to the insect tribe, generally, as 
well as to crows. In this way we can very readily 
believe that the cut and grub worms, and crows, may, 
in their discriminating tastes, have passed by the soak- 
ed seed, and in this way it is, that the exemption from 
their ravages is to be accounted for. We can believe, 
too, that even the small portion of the saltpetre im- 
bibed by the grain, may have promoted the earlier 
germination of the seed and growth of the plants ; bnt 
a few days, we think, must have suspended the bene- 
fits derivable therefrom. — Farmer ^ Gardener. 



ThK Bud Worm.— The Franklin, Ey. Farmer stafes 
that an insect called the " bud worm," is doing con- 
siderable damage to the crops of corn and rye io the 
vicinity of Frankfort. It is represented as a striped 
worm, an inch in length when grown, and attacks the 
rye first in the top joint, and then descends to the low- 
. er joints and kills the ple^nts. It gets into the bud 
shoot of the com, which it outs off, thus utterly de- 
stroying every stalk on which it takes hold.— -i6. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF GROUND. 

Mr. Editor,— 

i^s the harvest is past, the summer ended, and the 
farmer's barn well filled with the bounties of our Great 
Benefactor, I have determined to again resume my 
pen, as my leisure will increase as autumn advances. 

The past summer, owing to its extreme heat, has led 
me to obseive particularly the result of the different 
modes of cultivation that have come under my obser- 
-vation. My long nursed theoi^ of deep tilling has 
been fully developed and demonstrated to be based 
on correct premises, more especially during dry, hot 
weather. A field of corn, with the ground ploughed 
as in England, eighteen inches or two feet deep, will 
survive a drought that would ruin the crop if the same 
ground had been ploughed but nine inches, the most 
usual depth of the furrow among a majority of our 
farmers. This is fully demonstrated in several fields 
that I have examined, the corn being far superior when 
the tilling has been deep and freqaent. The same 
rule applies generally to other kinds of vegetables. — 
The reason Is obvious. It is an admiued foct, that the 
Toots of plants penetrate but partially into ground that 
has never been broken up, unless the soil be purely 
alluvial and deep mould. It is also well known, that 
4! tiring the most severe heat and drought, the ground 
ixmtains moisture at some distance from the surface. 
this distance depends upon the kind of soil, and should 
be well understood by the cultivator. If plants are 
not supplied with moisture from the surface, their roots 
as naturally descend to obtain it, as the stalk ascends 
upwards. It follows of course, that during a dry sea- 
son. deep tilling is of vast importance, to enaUe plants 
to obtain the necessary moisture, by descending deeply 
into the earth. This is not the only advantage Arising 
£roHi deep tilling. When, ground is broken up and 
exposed t& the action of the atmosphere and the gasses, 
it beconies improved in all the qaditke calcskted to. 



promote vigor and health to vegetation. The greater 
the quantity thus broken up, the more certain and 
abundant will be the crop. In a wiBt season it is also 
advantageous to plough j^eep. Too much water con- 
fined about the roots of plants is certain death. By 
tilling deep, the water descends more readily, and the 
roots will be found not to penetrate as far downward 
as during a dry season, the unerring laws of nature 
directing and governing them in both cases. In the 
very kinds of soils that many farmers are most cautious 
not to plough deep, because by so doing they turn up 
what they term the *<cold ground," this mode of cul- 
tivation is of most importance. This ** cc4d ground** 
is a substratum, in eome instances within six inches of 
the surface, hard, compact, and of various colors, and 
of various degrees of obstinacy, in some instances being 
what is termed hard pan. It is obvious, that so long 
as this "cold ground" is suffered to remain in its native 
state, it will resist the exertions of the roots of plants 
to penetrate it, giving no nourishment, and in a dry 
season preventing the circulation of moisture from be- 
low, and in a wet one, keeping the water too long 
about the roots. If farmers, who have lands of the 
last description, will try this mode of cultivation upon 
one field, I feel no concern about its general adoption. 

Upon grounds of this kind, often considered of little 
value, manure operates like a charm, its full benefits 
being retained within the cultivated part of the earth, 
much longer than when the substratum is of a loose 
and porous nature. But this will not be the case 
where the tilling is superficial, because manure re- 
quires a certain portion of moisture to promote decom- 
position. In a dry season, by superficial ploughing, 
the quantity would be too small, in a wet seasonj too 
great. There is a right way to do every thing, which 
every man may make himself master of l^ consulting 
the laws of nature, reason, and science. Without the 
aid of these lights, we are liable to have our shim 
bruised at every step. 

Another and important advantage arising from deep 
ploughing, is the superior ease with which the field is 
cultivated, after having reduced a dee^ bed of ground 
to a mellow, neutralized, and loose state. Where it 
was formerly necessary to use three horses to the 
plough, two wiU perform the work with greater ease. 
But the great desideratum is to obtain an abundant 
crop. Then by all means adopt my mode of cultiva- 
tion, plough deep and often, and never plough your 
ground when too wet. In clay ground, turned up when 
very wet, succeeded by a hot sun and dry weather, I 
have seen clods baked so hard as to require a hammer 
to break them, or the action of winter and spring to 
pulverise them. It is better to put in your seed late 
with your ground rightly prepared, than to move it 
when too wet. If farmers will set at defiance the 
laws of nature, and not make themselves acquainted 
with the quality of the soil they occupy, its adoption 
to particular kinds of manure and seed ; if they will 
despise the science of agriculture, the most noble vo> 
cation of man, and grope in the dark, they need not 
complain if they are not as amply'rewarded for their la- 
bor as their more enlightened neighbors. By proper 
cultivation we can do what has long been done in 
England, make every acre support a man. But before 
we arrive at this point, we must cultivate less surface 
and more deeply. We must learn to know without the 
slow process of experiment, the kind of manure and 
seed to which the different soils are best adapted. We 
must cultivate one acre v>ett, rather than ten superfi- 
cially. We must have the science of cultivation taught 
to our sons, if not in our schools, then by our own fire- 
sides, in conjunction with the practice. 

During a recent tour, not a thousand miles north of 
this county, I was highly pleased to see the improve- 
ment of a certain farm, brought about entirely by deep 

ft*3d. fo-r-o*-.— .^•■ .-"■- — ' . ' '■ 
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neighborhood, and mkett- ia ternn4 hard pan land. Its 
originftl owner, BO long as the vegetable mould lasted, 
fymA opon all timber land u'hen fiiat cleared^ raised 
tolerable crops^ nothing but the harrow being ^ere 
necesBftfy to put in the seed. As he commenced bw 
Bvperficial ploughing, his crops were less every year, 
until he saw nothing in prospeet but fantnie and star- 
vation. With a numerous family about him, he emi- 
grated to die " far west," where himself, wife, and 
several children, fell a prey to fever, and foand an 
early grave. 

Tftis worn out farm, as it was called, was purchased 
hya young man who had been a hired laborer for' 
serend years to a seientifie farmer. ^ began wkh 
about two hundred dollars, and an eeonomical wife, 
just ten years ago. He immediately commenced tilling 
deep, aiid was told by his neighbors that he would 
ruin hi»land for ever, because he turned up the' "Cold 
gfoand." Buildings, fenoes, and ground* werer aH 
emtdems of- poverty vi^hen he took possession; Hte 
finm is now the most productive of any one in the 
neighborhood, be lives in a splendid brick house) hae 
hams and out buildings to oorrespond, has purdrased 
and leclaimed several traotapf worn out land adjoin- 
ing and near his first location, milks -thirty cows, is 
ckar of debt, and has one thousand dollars out at in- 
terest, and will probably make one thousand mere from 
the produoe of the present year, besides expenses. In 
addHion to his own advantage, his example ha»p«t a 
new aspect upon agriculture in his neighborhood, the 
fomeffr being convinced, that to brdak up deeply and 
tiMHOughly the "ocM ground,'' is the only vi^y to make 
it productive. Anxious as I am for the prosperity of 
agriculture, I have been thus par tieulair to relate a 
striking instance^ that perad venture some others, I 
would gladly hope all others, may be induced to -go 
and 4o likewise. 

One word €€ caution where grasshoppertaret^dL. 
Cultivate the ground you intend for wheat and rye soi 
thoroughly so as to kill every vestige of vegetation.* 
The granhoppen will soon hop off of it. Then leave 
a strip several rods wide around your field for spring* 
wheat, rye, or oats ; sow the centre, the cool nighta 
will soon stop the emigration of these insects^ and you 
wifi save considerable damage fitmi them. 

OLD B¥GKS. 

JBiMJkff CottTity, 5^1. 1, 1838. 



The editor of the Frankfort, Ky. Farmer saye he 
planted some seed of the DtMon corn on -Tuesday 
evening, and it was up on. Friday mornmg as soonasi 
the sun. The seed had not been soaked, steeped, or 
stimulated by any sort of pieparatioA. The eom is 
odebrated for its quisknesa of vegetation^ We have 
noticed some in this neighborhood planted as. late as 
the 1st of Jane, which is nearly a month later than the 
usual time of planting, the stalks of which aie large 
and heakhy loeldng as most of the earliest pkmted! 



BapSN Corn.— The Baden com we distributed 
among oiir farming friends in this county, early in the 
spring, in order that they might test its quality by ex- 
periment» we are pleased to learn from every quarter, 
presents a very fine appearance. We should be glad 
to aee this kind of com introduced and generally grow- 
ing in Switzeriand county, especially if it produces 
sQch great yields as we have seen recorded, where 
its utility has been thoroughly tested, therefore we 
hope our farmers who have any of it planted, will be 
caiead to preserve the seed. And if it is not ashing 
too muoh» will they furnish ua with the result of their 
experiment^-afier tha oemoomeato natarUjif-^Ki^ 

1MI||3i7WMf»' 
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Mr. William Kenrick, in his valuable publicatkm 
enlitkd the New American Orchardist, (Farmers' 
LiJt)raTy, vol. 2 n speaking of cider, says : 

Newark in New Jersey, is reputed one of the most 
fiuaous plaees^ in America for its cider. The cider 
afpLe- raest celebrated there is the Harrison apple, a 
na4ive fruit ; and cider made from this fruit, when 
fined and fit for bottling, frequently brings $10 per 
barrel, according to Mr. Coze. This and the Hughs' 
Virginia Crab are the two most celebrated cider apples 
of America. Old trees growing in dry soils pioduce. 
It is said^the beet cider. A good cider apple ia sao- 
charine and astringent* 

To make good cider, the first requisite is suitid^ 
fruit f it ia equally neeessary that the fruit should be 
not mcaely m^low, but thorougUy mature^ rotten ap- 
ples being excluded; and ripe if possible at the suit* 
able> period, or about the first of November, or from 
the .fiislto the middle,, after the excessive heatof the 
season is past, and while sufiicient warmth yet renudoB 
toi enable the fermentation to paogress slowly as it 
ought.. 

The-finut should be gathered by hand or shakea 
from the tree in dry weather, when it is at perfect 
maftuiity ; and the ground should be covered with 
coarse cloths oi Russia mate beneath, to prevent 
bruian^ and consequent rottenness, before the grind- 
ing oommensea. Unripe fruit should be laid in laiye 
ma sse s, protected from dews and rain, to Aoeol and 
hurry on its< matarity, when the suitable time for 
raakng approaehe& The earlier fruitS' shouki be 
laid ia thin hirers on stagings to preserve them to the 
suitahie period for making, protected alike from raiB 
and dews, and where they may be benefited by cur- 
rentaof cool, dry air. 

Each variety should be kept separate, that those 
ripening at the same period may be ground together.. 

In^ grinding, the mast perfect machinery should be 
used to reduce the whole fruit, skin and seeds to a 
fine pulp« This should, if possible, be performed in 
oo<^ weathers The late Joseph Cooper, of New Jer- 
sey, has observed) emphatically, that *' the longer a 
cheese lies ' after being ground, before pressing, the 
better for the cider, provided it escapee fermentatioii 
until the pressing is completed," and he farther ob- 
serves, ** Uiat a sour apple after being bruised on one 
side, beeomea rich and sweet after it has changed to 
a bfown color, while it yet retains its acid taste on 
the opposite side." When the pomace united to the 
iuioe iethus suflered for a time to remain, it under- 
goes a<cheancal change; the saccharine principle is 
developed, it vdll be found rich and sweet; sugar is 
in this case produced by the prolonged union of the 
beoised.pttlpand juioe, which could never have been 
formed* in that q^iantity had ^ey been sooner sepa- 
rated. - 

The besi cider is made, according to Dr. Mease, by 
the foUewiug process^— The liquor on coming firom 
thepvese is strained through luur cloths, w sieves^ and 
put into clean, tight, strong hogsheads ; these are filled, 
and the buqg left out, and placed in cool airy cellan^ 
or on the north sides of buildings where the air cir* 
Ottlales. In a dajF, or sometimes less, according to the 
state of the wea^r aiMl maturity of the fruit, &e 
pulp'begina to rise and flows from the bung for a few 
houn^^raday or two at farthest; at the intervals of 
twe or three hours the hogshead is replenished, and 
kept fuU fioonk a portion of the same liquor kept in 
reserve for this purpose, as it is deemed necessa^ 
that! the whole pulp should overflow, that none may 
leluNi. again inte the liquor. The moment the pulp 
hafcee a eei l rismg» white bubbles am peseeivfd---the 
JUqiMMkiia.fiathie osilioat mament fine or olMr»Mii 
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ifiuM be instantly drawn off by a cock or fancol with- 
in thr&e inches of the bottom. 

On drawing off the cider it must be put into a clean 
caik and closely watched, the fermemation restrained 
or prevented ; when, therefore, white bubbles as men- 
tioiM above, are again perceived at the bung hole, 
ribfc it again immediately, after which it will proba- 
bly not fertaent till March, when it must be racked 
off as before, and if possible in clear weather. As 
fittbtt as safety will admit after the first racking* a 
stt^ll hdle iQUst be bored near the bung and the bung 
driven tight; this must be finally sealed and a spile 
inserted, giving it vent occasionally, as circumstances 
require. In Marcih, if not perfectly fine, it is drawn 
fi&m the lees in a clear day and fined ; this ib usually 
ei^ted by dissolving in a few quarts of cider, three 
sUiples of isinglass, stirring it often ; this is poca«d into 
the hogshead. It must be drawn off again in ten or 
twelve days after, lesi the sediment should rise ; if 
n^t fine now, repeat the fining again^ 

Dr. Datwin h«B recommended that the liquor, as 
soon as the pulp h«is risen> should be phiced in a cool 
situation in casks of remarkable strength, and ifae 
liquor closely cohfitied from the bottom. The experi- 
nMit has been tried -with good succeES ; the fermenta- 
tkm goes on slowly, and an excellent cider is generally 
the result. 

A handfill of well powdered clay to a bartel is said 
td check the fenmentation* This is stated by Dr. 
lileasev And Wilh the view of pi<6yeBting the escape 
of the carbonic acid, and to prevent the liquid from 
ittbibing oiygen from the atmosphere, a pint of olive 
6ii has been recommended to each hogshead. The 
e^eel^ent eider exhibited by Mr. Rice was prspared 
by adding two galloap of New fiagland rum to each' 
iMMTTel vHreii iktt ittade. In February or March it 
was racked off in clear weather, and two quarts more 
tH N6w £Rg4and rum added to each barrel. Cider 
Well fbrtnented may be frozen down to aaty x^qnisite 
di^e of strength. In fr^aing, the wutery parts are 
MpattsAed and iteeve first, and the stronger parts are 
dmwn aft from the centre. I finish by adding the 
IbiloVPing genetttl rules ; they will answer for all gene- 
Mt pfurposes, they are the conclusions from vi^at is 
Ip^vloasly stated. 1. Gather the frait according to 
liM foregoing mtes* let it be th&rovgUy ripe when 
fl«ntmd, which flAionld 'be about the Aiiddle ot Govern* 
liM". 3. Let the pomaoe remaHi' from tWo to foar 
4itf9i according to the state of the weather, stirring ii 
ttver^ day till it is put to the press. 3. If the liquor 
is d^ei^t in the saccharine prinoiple, the defect 
ttay be remedied in vhe beginning, by the addition of 
Mfe^^rine sub^MHoes tr alcohol. 4. Let the liquor 
h^ immediately placed in a cool cellar in remmkably 
sttmg, lightt tweet caafbs ; after the pulp has aU over- : 
ftywn, confine the liquor down by driving the bung 
liatd aiid by sealing; a vent miist be left, and the 
epiite carefully drawn at times, but only when abso- 
lutely necessary, to prevent the cask from barsiing. 
Th^ oharcciel as reeommended by Mr. Knight deserves 
trial. 

Fresh tfnd sweet pomaoe, div«ctly fi'om the press, 
Mtf boiled or steatted, and mixed with m small portion 
tif fedeal, is a vahiable lirticlefor £)od or for fattening 
HOHM, cattle, and swine. 

lite New American OrdianHst cannot be too high- 
ly recommended to the notice of our agridUhnral 
brethren, especially to thoso who devote a great part 
ef their time to the propagation of fruit trees and the 
raising of the eboicest varieties of fruit It is a treatise 
afhounding in valuable informtftitMi, and as sncb we 
reeoknmend it fo the notice of all. 



PttvWnNG CiDKR pRo« MCOMiNtt Sci(m.-r.There 
tfe ddv^ral ikiodes adopted by Atrmeia, to prevent their 



cider from becoming sour. One is, the pntthig in of 
mustard seed-— about a gill to the barreL For som« 
reason or other, this prevents the acetic fermestatioii, 
and the cider remains free from that sourness, or hard- 
ness, as it is sometimes called, which it otherwise 
would have. The difiierent modes of refining cider, 
adopted by some who 'follow the business, depends 
undoubtedly on separating all unnecessary vegetable 
matter from the liquor, and checking the fezmentatioa 
at the right time. 

Farmers generally, have neither the time nor the 
skill to follow out all the operations required to do 
this ; and hence the most of their cider becomes hard, 
by the next summer after it is made. 

We ha^e been informed that the addition of SaU 
Peire^ in the proportion of one quarter of a pound to 
a barrel, would not only prevent the cider from be- 
coming hard or sour, but even if added after it had 
chanj^red, would restore it to a pleasant state again. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of this from any e^ 
perience which we had ounelf with it, but can ae« 
no good reason why it should not succeed ; iior«caB 
we discover any harm which it could do by any of 
the combinattoBs which it would make with the oi> 
der, to which it may be added.-^Afaine Farmer, 



TH E BEE MM VE. 

Our cruel mode of taking honey by destroying 
the innocent and beautiful insects which prodnot 
it, can no longer be defendftd by the plea of necessiff . 
A late traveller in the northern part of India, deecribet 
the following easy method, by Which the honey gathi^ 
ers there tfStci their purpose. A hollow tree, or aft 
earthen pot, is buiH into the wall of a hottse, or o«^ 
house, widi apertures externally, through which tfana 
bees enter and go out The inienial end of ^is hrse 
can be opened or shut at {deasn^, by varions simple 
contrivances ; a sliding doer is one. In the oentTe of 
the hive there is a valve. When the hive is fbll ani 
the honey is to be taken, a great noise is mad« at the 
inner extremity. This drives the liees out; the viilve 
is then closed, and the honey is taken out ac theslMisg 
door. 



ReCIPX POR TA'EIIfG ftlVtfl WlTBOf^ DVSTKOYIfM 

t«B BfiES-^-^Haviag always thought t^at tiiere w«mi 
great inhumanity in the ohi plan of destroying the 
bees, in order to take the honey, we determined to try 
the more humane p4an practised by the French of mli- 
bing them of their sweets without depriving them^ef 
lifb, and we have put the plan twiee into operation 
the present season with entire success. And as, hth 
9ides the humanity of ^e process, it has economy Ii 
recommend it, we deem it our dtity to lay the rnoihoA 
before our readers, in the hope tbet we may be insmh 
menial in saving many hives of those industrious woi%- 
men. and of securing their labors to their ownen Iftv 
numbers uf years. The meiliod, which is easy, is is 
fdltows : 

In the dusk of the evening, when the bees are qukit- 
\y lodged, piece a t orb near tlie hive, then 'turn fh« 
hive over wriih its l>bttom upwards ln«» the tub, o^^rer 
the hive with a clean one, wlireh must be previonely 
prepared by washhtg its inside with salt aiKl water, 
and rubbing ft with hickory leaves, thyme, or sone 
dther aromatic leaves or herbs. Having carefully ad- 
justed the mouth of each hive to the other, so that an 
apeiture i^fmains between them, take a smaH stick 
and gently beat round the sides 6f the full hive for 
about 15- minuttes, in which time the bees wm leave 
their cells in the lower hive, ascend and inlbeM ti>tbe 
upper or»e. Then gtotly lift the new hive wi'ft all its 
Htile tenants, and place it on the stand from which the 
other hive was taken. 

This should be done i 
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low th« bees time to provide a new stock of honey for 
winter's use. If Care be observed no danger need be 
apprehended. — Farmer and Gardener. 



From the Yankee Farmer. 

Manner of. disposing of hives that are done swarm- 
ingy or of any full hives. — When a hive is full and the 
swarming season is over, it is necessary to take some 
method to keep the bees at work, for if the bees have 
not room to work, there is not only a loss or want of 
honey which the bees ilnight gaiher, but they will get 
into an idle habit, and frequently eat honey as fast as 
they do in the winter. Sometimes bees become . dis- 
contented when they have not room to work, and go 
away and carry off liieir honey. We made some re- 
marks on this subject in the farmer of June 16, ob- 
serving that after bees had filled their hive and had 
swarmed, they would seldom work down into a hive 
set under them. But if a new hive be set under be- 
fore the other is filled with comb they will work down, 
and when they have honey enough in the lower hive 
foi winter, the upper hive may be taken off, as the most 
of the bees keep at the lower part of the comb. A 
few bees will remain in the upper hive: on carrying 
it into a dark room, and placing it with one end open 
near an open window, the bees will fiyeutand go into 
the hive with the rest of the swarm. 

Many methods are practised for the piirpose of keep- 
iBg bees at work when they have filled their hives 
and swarmed. In the article above named, we re- 
commend as an experiment the inverting an old hive 
and placing a hive over it in which a swarm had been 
at work for a short time, in the same manner as we 
liave practised in putting two young swarms together ; 
as bees usually ascend and work at the top, we sup- 
posed this method might suecect), and in many cases 
it doubtless will. One man informs us that he had an 
old swarm of bees that did not work, from the loss of 
the queen or some other cause ; he wished to unite it 
with another hive, that the bees might work, and he 
inverted it, and placed a hive over it, in which a 
swarm had been working a week or more, and had 
gathered considerable honey ; there was some commo- 
tion among the bees for a while, thenlhey were quiet. 
On examination he found that the bees had gone from 
the upper hive into the lower; he set them on the 
stand and they worked well 

A person who has considerable experience in man- 
aging bees, observed to us that when a hive of bees 
has sent out a swarm, if an empty hive be put under 
them the same day on which they have swarmed, they 
wfll work down into the lower hive, but if they are let 
alone till they are about swarming again, they will not 
then work down into another hive. Of one thing we 
are confident, that is, the longer the delay after the hive 
is full, whether the bees swarm or not, the less likely 
are they to start anew and work down. We have tried 
in several cases, and have known others to do the 
same, to get bees to work down into other hives wluch 
we have set under after they have swarmed several 
times, and we never knew the bees in such cases to 
work down; there may be some fnstances of the kind, 
but we think they are so rare that this method is not 
to be depended on. Many have practised putting 
small hives or boxes on hives that are full, that the 
bees may go up and work ia them, but this plan does 
not usually succeed. 

Some persons have recommended putting a hive of 
bees into a cask, and placing an empty hive over them, 
then gradually filling the cask with water, that the 
bees may ascend into the empty hive ; but we do not 
think this method will succeed, as the bees will be like- 
ly to stick to their hive till drowned ; this we infer 
from the following experiment which we tried on the 
recommendation of some writer. 



We took the top off of an old hive that was full and 
had swarmed several times, and placed an empty hiv© 
over it ; we then placed the hive over a smoke from 
old leather ; but we could not drive the bees ; we 
smoked them till they were quite civil and quiet W© 
then commenced taking out the comb and brushing off 
the bees into the empty hive; after a while the tieea 
I hat were brushed into the hive began to revive, and 
we set the hive on the stand where the old hive was; 
we then brushed the bees on boards and placed them 
in front of the hive, and as they revived they general- 
ly crawled in. By this slow and unpleasant process^ 
we transferred the bees from the full to the empty 
hive, and took the honey. We had glass in the hive 
irf Older to observe their operations ; they worked very 
well, but as it wad late and the season soon became 
very dry, ihey did not get honey enough for winter. 
This was done some time after their last swarming. 

Last spring we had two hives that had but little 
honey in them ; one was filled the latter part of June^ 
the other about the first of the present month ; by the 
5th, neither had swarmed, though it was time the first 
phould have swarmed according to the usual course, 
as it had been full eight days. We then raised the 
hives and set them on other hives, having a commu- 
nication through the top, by a hole 3 or 4 inches square, 
with a piece of wood in the middle about one inch 
wide. We stoppied the entrance to the top hive, leav- 
ing room to admit air, that the bees might go down 
through the lower hive. The hive that was first fuU 
has not worked down into the lower hive, though 
they seem to work well. If they do not soon, work 
down we intend to tear the comb to pieces above the 
commimication between the two hives ; then they will 
repair the comb, and will probably continue it down 
into the lower hive. The other swarm is doing vexy 
well. 

The hive we put under the other had a partition 
made of a thin board, six inches from the top, for the 
, purpose of putting nine large glasses or boxes (or both) 
on top ; holes about half an inch in diameter were 
made through the partition, that the bees might ascend 
and work in the glasses and boxes that were inverted 
and set on this partition. We took out the glass that 
was in the centre and supplied its place with a box, 
without top or bottom, about four inches square. We 
cut a bole through the partition board just the bigness 
of the inside of this box, and then put a board on the 
top of the hive, which came down close on this box, 
with a bolero correspond with the box. We put a 
piece of board across this box and another across the 
hole in the partition board, about an inch wide, that 
the hive on the top might be removed without break- 
ing the comb in the box, and that the box might be 
removed without disturbing the comb in the lower hive, 
so there was a communication between the two hives 
of four inches square, excepting the small piece of 
wood in the centre. In two or three days after one 
hive was set on the other, the bees began to work 
down in the box, and in less than a week they were 
down six inches in the hive; they have doubtless filled 
the b«)x with honey, and have made consideral;>le comb 
in the hive, but we cannot see it- as it is covered with 
bees. As this swarm are real workers they will pro- 
bably get honey enough for winter in a few weeks, 
then the hive on top can be removed, as nearly aU the ^ 
bees will be in the lower hive. 

We have found by experiments that the following 
is an excellent way to manage old hives after they 
have done swarming. Take a young swarm that has 
been at work long enough to have formed some comb, 
no matter if they have been working a few weeks, and 
cut a hole through the top of the hive about two or 
three inches square, or two holes about two or three 
inches long and one wide, which may be convenient- 
ly done by boring wiihagimblet and cutting between 
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the holes with a knife ; then set the old hive on this 
and stop the door, so that the bees cannot go out with- 
out going into the under hive ; there should be some 
air admitted at the door of the old hive. In some 
cases the twotswaims will fight, but there is usually 
no contention, excepting between the two queens. 
The bees will generally all go to work in the lower 
hive, and when they have procured honey enough for 
winter, the old hive may be removed. We prefer 
adding an old swarm to one of the smallest young 
swarms, as small swarms will not work so well as 
large ones, nor can they defend themselves so well 
against enemies ; therefore there is an advantage in 
patting two small swarm^ together, or connecting a 
small swarm with a large one. 



THE VETBRrjr^R I^JV. 

Fiom the London Sportsman. 

HINTS FOR PREVENTION QF DISORDERS IN 

HORSES. 

Stables — Stables should be lofty, light and airy, 
and should never contain more than six or eight horses. 
They are in general kept too close and hot. 

Too much clothing also is usually put upon the 
horses, which thus/ become so tender, that they catch 
cold upon every slight exposure to a cool air. 

The doors and windows of stables should be thrown 
open when the horses are out, bul care must be taken 
that a cold current of air does not immediately blow 
upon them when in the stable, particularly if they 
are heated.' 

It is a bad practice to allow horses to stand upon 
litter in the day time, except they are unwell or fa- 
tigued. 

Food. — ^The quantity and quality of a horse's food 
should invariably be regulated by the exercise and 
fatigue he has to undergo ; high feeding, without pro- 
portionate work, produces half the disorders to which 
horses are subject 

Good hay is of much consequence to horses engaged 
in active exercises ; but it should be given in small 
quantities during the day ; and when owing to bad 
weather, the horses cannot be exercised, they should 
be stinted both in their hay and corn; and a bundle 
or two of clean wheat straw may be put before them. 
All grain given to horses, would be more nutritive if 
bruised in a mill, and mixed occasionally with chopt 
straw. Carrots are a most wholesome food, and of 
all roots, rank ncart to corn in point of nourishment. 
They are particularly serviceable when a horse's wind 
is affected. 

When horses are first taken from grass, they should 
be gradually brought to a dry diet by giving them 
carrots, lucerne, branmaiiAies, &c., with their hay. 
After a few days a smafl quantity of oats may be 
given, and the feed increased by degrees till they 
come to their full allowance. They should likewise 
be put into a cool stable, and have plenty of walking 
exercise. If such precautions were well attended to 
a great saving might be made, both of physic and the 
horse's constitution. 

Water. — Pond water, if it lay on a clay bottom, 
and be sweet, agrees best with horses ; hard water 
may be improved by throwing some chalk or clay into 
it, and exposing it in cisterns to the open air. 

It is proper to let the water, intended for the horses, 
stand for some hours in the stables before it is used. 

Water should be offered to horses frequently ; they 
would then never drink large quantities at a time, 
which is particularly hurtful to them when heated by 
exercise. It is a good and safe plan when travelling, 
<&c., always to mix hot water enough with their cold 
to take off the chill. 

Exercise." A horse's exercise should be proper* 
tioned to hia. strength, manner of feeding, and the 



labor required of him. He ought, however, to have 
at least iwo hours of daily exercise. 

Horses should not be ridden fast after having been 
newly fed and watered. A fat horse requires a lonf 
course of moderate exercise before ite can safely be 
put to trot, which is violent 

It should be a general rule to ride a hone slowly 
at the beginning of a ttsge ; afterwards increase the 
pace, and slaY^ken it again a mile or two before the 
end of it, 80 as to bring him tolerably cool into the 
stable. 

If horses come in very warm, they should be walk- 
ed about gradually till cool, their feet should then be 
pricked, and all dirt and gravel carefully washed out 
In hot weather, washing their legs is proper, but they 
should always be well rubbed af\erwards. In winter 
cold water is injurious to the heels, and apt to bring 
on swelling and the grease- 
Horses should on no account be permitted to stand 
uncovered in the stable, much less at the stable doon v 
after being much heated, except the weather be very 
warm. Road horses should, in the middle of a long 
stage, have half a pail of water mixed with a little 
oatmeal: and on a journey, if no other corn but what 
is soft and new can be procured, oatmeal just moisten- 
ed with water, or some coarse bread, should be given 
in preference to such corn, which is extremely un- 
wholesome. If a horse grow costive, let him have 
some mashes of scalded bran or ma^. If he have 
any difHculty in staleing only, an ounce of nitre may 
be given in his food for a few nights. 

Should he be seized with a violent fit of the gripes; 
let him be bled, back-raked, and have a clyster of 
three or four quarts of water gruel mixed with eight 
ounces of glauber or common salt. 

The best instrument for giving a clyster is an ox 
bladder, that will hold two or three quarts, tied to the 
end of a wooden pipe about 14 inches long, one inch 
and a half diameter where the bag ia tied, and of a 
gradual taper to the extremity ; where the thickness 
should suddenly increase, and be rounded off at the 
point, and made as smooth as possible. The hole 
through the pipe may be made sufficiently large to 
admit the end of a common funnel for pouring the 
liquor into the bag; no other force is requisite to 
throw it D^, than the holding the bag a. little higher 
than the level of the pipe. If in consequence of vio- 
lent inflammation and pain, an opiate should be ne- 
cessary, a table spoonful of laudanum may be given 
in a pint of water. 

Should a horse be touched in his wind, be very 
careful that he has only moderate quantities of food 
and water. Two spoonfuls of tar mixed with the 
yolk of an egg given in a morning fasting will be of 
great service to him when travelling. In hot dry 
weather, it is useful to stop horses* feet at night with 
a mixture of soft clay and cow dung, and to moisten 
them frequently with water. 

Friction. — The currying, brushing and rubbing 
down horsey is of great importance, not only to their 
coats, but also to their general health ; when these 
operations are neglected, or slightly performed, an oh> 
struction takes place in the pores of the skin, pro- 
ducing mange, &c., and the hair instead of being 
smooth and shining, stares, and stands on end. No- 
thing tends so much to prevent grease and swelling 
of the legs as frequent hard rubbing and carefully 
cleaning the heels. 

Trimming. — The ears of horses are cov^ed with 
a short down in the inside, mixed with larger hairs, 
to prevent cold air, rain, dusi and flies from hurting 
the internal ear. The trimming therefore this part, 
is very prejudicial to the horse. 

Physic. — It is advisable to prepare a horse for 
phsnsic by giving him bran mashes for a day Or twa 
The morning is the best time for giving a purgo- 
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tive, the hone having previouily fasted for two or 
three hours; during this dajr, he is to be kept in the 
stable^ and fed with bran mashes, and a very mode- 
late quantity of hay^ He may be allowed to drink 
plentifully of warm water, and if he refuses it warm, 
let the chill only be taken off On the fuUowi^ig 
morning he is to be gently exercised, when the naedi- 
oine will generally begin to operate, and he is to be 
plentifully supplied with bran mashes and waim 
water. Warm clothing, particularly when he is out 
the stable, is highly necessary. 

On the next day the purging will generally hive 
ceaaed ; then a small quantity of com may be allow- 
ed. 

When physic does not operate at the usual time, 
the horse appearing sick and griped, relief may be 
had by giving a clyster of water gruel and making 
him drink freely of warm water, which should be as- 
•■Med by exercise. 

When purging balls are given to horses the head 
should be kept up, and care taken that the balls pass 
down the gullet, which may easily be discovered 
riiding down from the outside. ' 

Mr. Clarke advises a bran mash to be given an 
hour before the physie. 

The following formule are chiefly taken from 
While's Farriery. 

J URGING Balls — No. 1. 
oes, 7 dr. 

Prepared Natron, 2 dr. 

Ginger powdered, 1 dr. 

OilofCarraways, 10 drops- 
Syrup of Buckthorn enough to make the ball. 
This dose is suflicient for a strong horse. For a 
weak or small horse 6 drachms of Succotrine Aloes 
would be sufficient. 

No. 2. 

Succotrine Aloee, 1 oz. 

Cream of Tsfftar, 4 dr. 

Ginger powdered, 2 dr. 

Syrap of Buckthorn to form the balL 

POULTICE. 

Take of fine bran one quart, pour on it a sufficient 
^uurtity of boiling water lo make a, thin* paste* and 
linseed powder enough to give it a proper consietenoe. 

DtUKETIC BALLS. 

Castile Soap, 4 oz. 

Powdered Kosin and Nitre, 2 oz. 

Oil of J^miper, } oz. 

Linseed powder and syrup enough to give it a 
proper consistenee. To be divided into six balls for 
Strong, and eight for delicate horses. 

Diuretic balisshould be taLen at night and worked 
off the next day morning, allowiag the horse plenty 
of water. 

ALTERATIVE POWDERS. 

An ounce of Nitire roiied with a qnarter^f an ounce 
of Sulphur given morning and night for a fortnight or 
three weeks, is a safe and useful alternative. 

ASTRINGENT OINTMENT FOR THE GREASE. 

Hogs Lard, 4 oz. 

OilefTorpcntiae 2 dr. 

A«etated Water of Litharge, .... J oz. 



In Holland and Flanders, farm horses are uniformly 
soiled during summer. A horse is supposed to con- 
■ome from 84 to leOlbs. of green food per day, with 
occasional grain. An acre of clover, at two cuttings, 
will give twelve tons of green food ; and hence half an 
•ore of clover, fed green, will suflke for a horse four 
months 



aiIS CELIi/t]¥E» US> 

DoN*T BE A Talker— One half the mischief in tha 
world is done from talking. And one half the diffi* 
culty we get into as we go along through life, i« thai 
result of our saying what we might as well not have 
said. There's much wisdom in the old maxim, "keef 
your mouth shut and your ^yes open"— there is, rely 
upon it. 

I do not know anybody, in any situation or profaih 
sion in life, to whom this advice is not applicable. It 
is sometimes said that lawyers live by talking ; that it 
is their trade, and so on ; but the fact is, the lawyen 
are as apt to talk too much as any body, and to sufier 
as much by it To spin out a long argument, they 
necessarily fall into the habit of dealing more in fanty 
than in facts, saying things about parties and witness- 
es, that do no good and much harm, and their reputa- 
tion for candor will generally diminish in the same 
proportion as thai for loquacity increases. To hear 
some men at the bar, you would suppose that if they 
were held up by the feet, the words would run out of 
their mouths by mere force of gravity for a week at a 
time, without troubling their brains at all. 

A preacher may talk too much. One of Che best 
sermons in the world was the sermon on the mount 
You may read it as reported; in fifteen minutes. And 
though its style and power are inapproachable, ill 
brevity might well be often imitated. 

Oar legislators talk loo mueh. And nine-tenths of 
all the speech making in Congress and the Legisktore, 
is the mere soundicg brass and tinkling cymbal ef 
vanity and egotism. Tour really sensible men, sueh 
as Benjamin Franklin and Roger Sherman, never got 
up unless ihey had something to say, and always sat 
down as soon as thev had said it. 

Our politicians talk toe much. It is really refiwsh- 
ing, and uncommon as it is refreshing, to hear a sen- 
sible man talk sensibly on this topic for fifteen mia- 
utes. But if one listens to the street rant of the day, 
ihe whole science seems to be twisted into a Chinese 
puzzle, that nobody can find the beginning nor the end 
o£ 

Some young people have a notion that they oaa 
talk each other into matrimony. It is a mistake; in 
such a delicate matter as this, the tongue had better 
be contented with playing a subordinate part. The 
eye ean tell a better story, the language of actions wiU 
make a better impression, the love that grows ap ht 
silent sunshine, which congenial hearts reflect upon 
each other, is the healthiest and most enduring. The 
manner will always sink deeper than the language of 
affection. But this is a matter in which people arose 
bent upon managing their own way, that I doubt 
whether my advice will be worth the ink and paper. 

Steamboat Law. — ^The following is a i^nepsis ci 
the law passed at the late session of Congress, to aksC 
as a guard and a check upon steamboats, navigatiM; 
the waters of the United States. It is from the N. Y. 
American, and should be generally read and reoMOh 
bered: 
Synopsis of a law to provide for the ] 



CC7R1TT or THE LIVES OF PASSENGBRS ON BOAftD OF 
STEAMBOATS, OR VESSELS. 

Section 1. Requires all vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steamv to take out befoee the 1st of Oe- 
tober next, a new license, subject to the coBdilioos 
hereafter. 

See. 2. Prohibits all vessels propelled as above, 
from transporting passengers or goods " in «r upon the 
bays, lakes, rivers, or other navigable waters of the 
United States," after the fost of October, witho«t such 
new license. Penalty for non-oomplianee five boB- 
dred dollars, fpr whiofa a boat may be proceeded agaiast 
summarily. 
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Sec 3. Authorises the Ditrtriot Judge to eppoint 
competent and faithful persons to inspect hull, boilers. 
Mid machinery of every steam vessel, whenever re* 
quested so to do by the master or owner thereof, which 
inspectors are to furnish duplicate certificates of their 
inspection, and to take an oath faithfully to discharge 
their duty. No one to be appointed who is interested 
in the manniecture of steam engines or macbiney. 

Sec. 4 Requires the person appointed to inspect the 
hull of any steamboat, to |Uaie in his certificate the 
age of tHe boat, when and when built, and how long 
it has been running ; and also whether the vessel is in 
his opinion sound and seaworthy. Fee $5, to be paid 
hy the owner or master. 

Sec. 5. Imposes the same duties on the person re- 
qmred to inspect the boilers — the oerti6cates to state 
the age thereof, and whether sound and Ht for use. 
One copy of the certificate to be delivered to the col- 
lector, the other to " be posted up and kept in some 
conspicuous part of the boat " Fee as above 

Sec 6. The inspection under the 4th section to be 
made once a year, thdt under the 5th section twice a 
ymr — the certificate of such inspection to be delirered 
by the owner or master to the Culiector, incurring the 
penalties of running without a license. A "compe- 
tent mimber of experienced and skilful engineers" to 
he kept by the owners on board every boat — and for 
neglect of doing so, the owners and master liable ''for 
all damages to the property of any passenger on board, 
occasioned by expl<[.8ion or by derangement of the ma- 
chinery." 

Sec. 7. Requires under the penalty of f200, that 
'^enever the boat stops for passengers, freight or fuel, 
tiie safety-valve shall be opened so as to keep the steam 
down in the boiler as near as practicable to what it is 
'When the boat is under headway. 

Sec. 8. Requires under penalty of$300, boats navi- 
fasting the lakes or the ocean, if not over 200 tons, to 
varry at ieast *'two long boats or yawls, each compe- 
tent to carry at least twenty persons," larger steamers 
to carry at least three such yawls. 

Sec. 9. Requires under like penalty all steamers 
Tofferred to in section 8, to carry with them an engine 
«tid suction hose in good order, and to use iron or 
chains instead of tiller ropes. 

Sec 10. Requires steam vessels running between 
aunset and sunrise to carry lights — penalty $200. 

Sec. 11. All penalties to be sued for in the District 
CTourt, where the offence occurs, or where the owner 
i>r master resides. One half for the informer, the other 
fbr the United States. 

Sec. 12. ♦* Every captain, engineer, pilot, or other 
person employed onboard a steamboat," through whose 
^negligence, misconduct, or inattention," life is lost, 
ahall bo '^gttilty of manslaitghter" and upon convic- 
tioii, be sentenced to confinement at hard labor for not 
more than ten years. 

Sec 13. In all actions against steamboat owners or 
inasters, the "bursting of a boiler, collapse of a flue, or 
injurious escape of steam," shall be taken as **full pri 
ma facie evidence, sufllicient to charge the defendant. 
or those in his employ, with negligence, until he shall 
nhow there was no negligence by him or those in his 
<«mployment. 

Here is legislation enough. It now remains with 
the travellers and with juries to give it full efleot, 
upon the first and every^ fitting occasion. 

Of the only two canals which unite Iiiverpool and 
^aachester, the thrrtynine original proprietors of one 
lof then, the Old-Qitay, ha/ve been paid every other 
year for half a century, Iketcialamount of their initeat- 
mmti and ashore in this canal, which cost only 70 
pounds, has recently been sold for 1,250. With re- 
gard to the other, the late Duke of Bridge water's, there 
li goodnreafon toHbelievo that the-nettinooBe hai, fot 



the last twenty years, averaged nearly 100,000 f 
per annum. 

The first steam engine used in Manchester, Eng- 
land, was in the year 1790. In the year 1824, thoM 
were in that city upwards of 200 engines. In the 
same place, there are now more than 30,000 loom 
worked by steam engines. At the close of the year 
1814 there was not one in use. 

ON THE CHOICE OF A LABORING MAN'S 
DWELLING. 

It seems, on the first view, somewhat odd to talk 
about choice of dwelling to a laboring man. It may 
occur to such a person, that as he hasseldom more than 
two or three shillings per week to allow for rent, he 
must be contented with the humble accommodations 
that can be aflbrded for that sum. This is, to a certain 
extent, true; but it is not therefore to be concluded 
that the exercise of a little prudence may not put him 
in possession of some advantages with his two or three 
shillings, which the want of that quality would ex- 
clude him from. There are some dwellings so badly 
situated, in such ill repair, and altogether so miseriable, 
that a man exposes himself and his family to disease 
and every other inconvenience by inhabiting theai. 
Such hovels are usually tenanted by people who are 
behind-hand in paying their rent, and so cannot leave 
them ,' or who, being "steeped to the very lipe in po- 
verty," are indiflferent to cleanliness and all other com- 
forts. It is possible that an industrious and careful 
family may, for some time, be obliged to live in a 
wretched house ; but it is their own fault if they con- 
tinue in it. In this country the poor are better lodged 
than in any other in Europe ; and within the last twen- 
ty years the increase of population and of productive 
labor has caused a demand for cottages, which has 
covered every parish, and particularly the neighborhood 
of large towns, with an amazing number of snug little 
houses, in which provision is generally made for the 
comfort of those who inhabit them. Now while there 
is such a choice of dwellings, it is very much a laboring 
man's fault if he does not have a commodious one ; and 
if he continues to be the tenant of a damp, or ruinous, 
or badly ventilated hut, while the snug brick and tiled 
tenement remains vacant, we should say that he is a 
blind and stupid observer of an old proverb (which, 
however, has much sense in it) that " three removes 
are as bad as a fire." 

We wish to ofiTer a few plain hints to assist our read- 
ers in the choice of a dwelling. And, first, of situa- 
tion. 

Whoever rambles through oar villages must often 
see a pretty little cottage, that realizes all that benevo- 
lence could wish for a laboring man's dwelling. Wo 
have seen many such ; and the remembrance oflen oc- 
curs to us, when we observe rich men unhappy, in large 
mansions, and amongst splendid furniture. We then 
think of the contrast which the simplicity and content 
ot the " peasant's nest" offers. Who has not looked 
upon the whitened walls, half covered with roses and 
jessamine, and the neat garden, where ornament is 
blended with utility, 

And said, if there's peace to be fotwd in the world, 
A heart that is humble may hope for it here ! 

But an agreeable dwelling is not always to be eom- 
manded ; nor is the be$t situation always to be found. 
If a cottager have a house with a northern aspect, he 
must pay a little more attention to his gooseberry and 
apple trees, to make them bear as plentifully as those 
which are trained in a southern sun. We are only 
desirous to caution him against a house that is iroly 
uncomfortable, and that cannot be easily render^ 
otherwise. 

We would firat say, avoid, if it be ponible a low 
and marshy litiiatioD. There are many daogerow 
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levers which are ]nroduced by the vicinity of stagnant 
waters : and houses which from their site are constant- 
ly damp, expose those who inhabit them to rheuma- 
tism, croup, ague, and other painful disorders. The 
same effects are produced by dwelling-houses which 
are subject to occasional inundations of rivers. To 
be driven in cold weather from the accustomed 
fire-side, to shiver in bedrooms which have probably 
no grate; to have two or three feet of water running 
through the lower part of the house, destroying many 
things and injuring more ; and at last, when the inun- 
dations cease, to find the whole dwelling damp and 
miserable for several weeks : this is a visitation which 
no one would willingly seek. If a cottager has there- 
fore the choice of being on a hill-side, or by the bank 
of a river, we think, if he were a sensible man, he 
would prefer the elevated situation. 

On the consiniction of a dwelling, we have not much 
to observe- The great requisite is the free admission 
oflight and air. Dark rooms are an inconvenience to 
the industrious housewife which we need not describe ; 
and rooms not properly ventilated aie more injurious to 
health than may readily be conceived. Every sleep- 
ing room should have a chimney. In England, no 
sitting-room is, we apprehend, without one. But in 
Treland, the peasantry have neither window nor chim- 
ney to. their wretched hovels. The smoke of the turf 
which burns upon their hearth forces its way out by 
the door ; and the family sit and sleep in this dark and 
4irty condition. This would be intolerable amongst 
the more cleanly and richer peasantry of this country. 

Of the appendages to a house, a good supply of water 
is one of the most necessary conveniences. If the 
pitcher is to be carried a dozen times a day to a spring 
or a well a quarter of a mile off, it is almost the labor 
of one person to procure this supply ; and that labor 
would contribute as much to the family earnings as, 
in twelve months, would dig a well. No cottager 
should be without a garden. A rood of land, proper- 
ly cultivated, will half maintain a careful family. 

Of tl^e ^{ures of a house we cannot be eipected to 
say much. A copper and an oven will enable the fe- 
male to labor most profitably for the general good. A 
eottager that can grow his own potatoes, keep his pig, 
"brew his beer, and bake his bread, has not many ne- 
cessaries to purchase of the shopkeeper, and is there- 
fore, to a certain extent, independent in the best sense 
of the word. 

As to furniture, we would say, avoid furnished lodg- 
ings. The bed and table, and two or three chairs, of 
these places, seldom cost more than 51., the interest of 
which is only 5s. a year. The money annually paid 
for the use of such things is almost as much as their 
prime cost. There is a satisfaction, too, in knowing 
that what is about us is our own. It is better to sit 
upon an old box or a block of wood than to pay enor- 
mously for the hire of a chair ; and we may sleep as 
soundly on a straw mattress as upon an expensive 
feather bed. One secret, to be happy in every situa- 
tion of life, is this, — not to sacrifice real comfort and 
solid independence to make a show. When the cot- 
tager has got ten pounds in the Sa,ving8 Bank, he may 
afford his wife a mahogany tea-table. An American 
writer has given some judicious remarks upon this sub- 
ject, which apply to all classes :— 

*' If you are about to furnish a house, do not spend 
all your money, be it much or little. Do not let the 
beauty of this thing, and the cheapness of that, tempt 
you to buy unnecessary articles. Dr. Franklin's max- 
im was a wise one, ' iVoihing is cheap that we do not 
want' Buy merely enough to get along with at first. 
It is only by experience that you can tell what will be 
the wants of your family. If you spend all your money, 
you will find you have purchased many things you do 
not want, and have no means left to get many things 
which you do want. If you have enough, and more 



than enough, to get every thing suitable to your situa- 
tion, do not think you must spend it all, merely be- 
cause you happen to have it. Begin humbly. As 
riches increase, it is easy and pleasant to increase in 
oomibrts ; but it is always painful and inconvenient to 
decrease. After all, these things are viewed in their 
proper light by the truly judicious and respectable. 
Neatness, tastefulness, and good sense may be shown 
in the management of a small household, and the ar- 
rangement of a little furnu|ire, as well as upon a larg- 
er scale ; and these qualities are always praised, and 
always treated with respect and attention. The con- 
sideration which many purchase by living beyond their 
income, and of course living upon others, is not worth 
the trouble it costs. The- glare there is about this false 
and wicked parade Is deceptive ; it does not in fact 
procure a 'man valuable friends, or extensive influ- 
ence." — Penny Magazine. 



Importance of Bathing to Children.— 'The fol- 
lowing is an extract from an excellent essay on the 
"Physical Education of children," by Dr. Richard 
Burke, of England : 

" There is but one subject more to which I can now 
refer; this is cleanliness of the entire body, as it af^ 
fects the health of children, the neglect of which in 
the early years of childhood, is productive of the great- 
est mischief. Much of this may be ascribed to the 
low order of intellect which generally predominatee 
in those who have the care of children. Could we 
but raise this class in the seale of moral and intellec- 
tual beings, we should add largely to the comforts and 
the health of children. Such a scheme is, I fear, im- 
practicable. We cannot hope to reform our present 
system on a scale sufiliciently extensive to be practi- 
cally applicable to large communities, so long as nursee 
are chosen from that order of human beings whose 
reasoning facultieSf where children are concerned, are 
limited to eating, sleeping, and physicking. Now 
these, in their way, are all well enough, but in reali- 
ty constitute a small portion of the several items whieh 
should occupy the whole soul of those who undertake 
so responsible a trust as that of bringing up a child. 
In early life there is a grc^at determination of blood to 
the cuticular surface of a child. This increasing sup- 
ply of blood will necessarily require increased facility 
for the exit of transpirable matter. In infancy the 
skin is the great outlet which nature seeks. Should 
any obstruction occur to cuticular transpiration, the 
matter which should pass off by that channel is either 
thrown back on the circulating fluids,, or becomes con- 
densed in the form of scabs on the skin of the child. 
A good deal, perhaps all of this, may be avoided by a 
regular use of the hot or cold bath. For children who 
are healthy, the cold water bath should be used du- 
ring the warmer weather, with a warm bath once a 
week, in which the child should be well washed* with 
soap and brush. When taken out they should be rub- 
bed quite dry with a coarse napkin. 



Reader, do you ever take a bath in hot weather — 
not a warm bath in the house, but a plunge in the 
river, lake, or ocean ? If you do not, how little do 
you know of luxury — the pure Inxury of nature — 
There is nofhing like it — nothing that gives such an 
animation to the system, and stirs up the faculties, 
both mental and bodily. And then how comfortable 
you feel after it. If you doubt Ms, try it-— doff your 
cknhes, and ovwboard nt once. 

Dr. Combe, in his work entitled " Principles of Phy- 
siology applied to the Preservation "of Health," has 
much to say on the iubject. He remarks :t>- 
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When the saline and animal elements left by the 
perspiratioH are not duly removed by washing oij bath- 
ing, they at last obstruct the peres and irritate the skin. 
And it is apparently for this reason that, in the eastern 
and warmer countries, where perspiration is verv co- 
pious, ablution and bathing have assumed the rank 
and importance of religious observances. Those who 
are in the habit of using the flesh-brush daily are at 
first surprised at the quantity of white dry sourf which 
it brings off; and those who take a warm bath for half 
^ui hour at long intervals cannot fail to have noticed 
the great amount of impurities which it removed, and 
the grateful feeling of comfort which its uses imparts. 
The warm, tepid, cold, or shower bath, as a means of 
preserving ^ealth, ought to be in as cominon use as a 
change of apparel, for it is equally a measure of ne- 
cessary cleanliness. Many, no doubt, neglect this, and 
enjoy health notwithstanding ; but many, very many, 
sufler from its omission : and even the former wpuld 
be benefited by employing it. The perception of this 
truth is gradually extending, and baths are now to be 
found in fifty places for one in which they could be 
obtained twenty years ago. Even yet, Tiowever, we 
are far behind our continental neighbors in this re- 
spect They justly consider the bath as a necessary 
of life, while we still regard it as a luxury. 

When we consider the importance of the exhalation 
performed by the skin, the extent to which ablution 
and bathing of every description are neglected in cha- 
ritable institutions, in seminaries for the young, and 
even by many persons who consider themselves as 
patterns of cleanliness, is almost incredible. Mr. Stu- 
art, in speaking of the North Americans, states in his 
remarks, that *'■ the practic#of travellers washing at 
the doors, or in the porticoes or stoops, or at the wells 
of taverns and hotels once a day, is most prejudicial 
to health ; the ablution of the body, which ought ne- 
ver to be neglected, at least twice a day, in a hot cli- 
mate, being altogether inconsistent with it. In fact," 
lie adds, " 1 have found it more difficult, in travelling 
in the United State?, to procure a liberal supply of 
water at nil times of the day and night in my bed- 
chamber than to obtain any other necessary. A sup- 
ply/or washing the face and hands once a day seems 
aU that is thought requisite." But, bad as this is, I fear 
that numbers of sensible people may be found much 
nearer home, who limit their ablutions to the visible 
parts of their penons, and would even express sur- 
prise if told that more than this is necessary to health, 
dertain it is, that many never wash their bodies at all, 
unless they happen to be at sea-bathing quarters in 
summer, or are oppressed with heat, when they will 
resort to bathing as a means of comfort, but without 
thinking at all of its efficacy as a means of cleanliness 
in preserving health. In many public charities and 
schools, in like manner, bathing or ablution is never 
thought of as a proper or practicable thing, except for 
the sick ; and yet, it is obviously of great importance 
to every one, especially to the young. 

Where the health is good, and the bodily pow ers 
are sufficiently vigorous the cold bath during summer, 
and the shower bath in winter, may serve every pur- 
pose required from them. But it should never be for- 
gotten, that they are too powerful in their agency to 
be used with safety by every one, especially in cold 
weather. In proportion as cold bathing is influential 
in the restoration of health when judiciously used, it 
is hurtful when resorted to without discrimination ; 
and invalids therefore ought never to have recourse 
to it without the sanction of their professional advisera 
Even where cold bathing is likely to be of service 
when judiciously employed, much mischief often re- 
sults from prolonging the immersion too long, or from 
resorting to it when the vital powers are too languid 
to admit of the necessary reaction — before breakfast, 
for example, or ailer fatigue. For this reason, many 



persons derive much benefit from bathing early in the 
forenoon, who, when they bathe in the morning ^efore 
taking 'any sustenance, do not speedily recover their 
natural heat and elasticity of feeling. 

For those who are not robust, daily sponging of the 
body^with cold water and vinegar, or salt water, is 
the best substitute for the cold bath, and may be re- 
sorted to with safety and advantage in most states of 
the system ; especially when care is taken to excite 
in the surface, by subsequent friction with the flesh- 
brush or hair glove, the healthy glow of reaction. It 
then becomes an excellent preservative from the ef- 
fects of changeable weather. When, however, a con- 
tinued sensation of coldness or chill is perceptible 
over the body, sponging ought not to be persisted in : 
dry friction, aided by the tepid bath, is then greatly 
preferable, and often proves highly serviceable in keep- 
ing up the due action of the skin. 



^ajTECnOTES. 



When Lord Nelson was leaving London, on his last 
bat glorious expedition against the enemy, a quantity 
of cabin furniture was ordered to be sent on board his 
ship. He had a farewell dinner-party at his house; 
and the upholsterer having waited upon his lordship* 
with an account of the completion of the goods, was 
brought into the eating-room, in a corner of Which his 
lordship spoke with him. The upholsterer stated to 
his noble employer that every thing was finished and 
packed, and would go in the waggon, from a certaia 
inn. at «a? o'clock. " And you go to the inn, Mr. A., 
and see them offV* '* I shall, my lord ; I shall be 
there punctually at six." ** A quarter before six, Mr. 
A., (returned Lord Nelson), be there a quarter before 
six. To that quarter of an hour I owe every thing in 
life." 

While travelling recently in Western Virginia* 
happening one day to be in a dry goods store, situated 
in a small village, an old lady from the country came 
in. She purchased several articles of the clerk, and 
at length observed a neatly painted and varnished 
bellows hahging by a post, she inquired what it was ,- 
the clerk perceiving that the old lady was rather ig- 
norant, and being something of a wag, informed her 
that it was a new fashioned fan which he had lately 
received from the east, at the same time taking the 
bellows down, and puffing it in his face, told her that 
was the mode of operation. The lady repeated the 
operation on herself, and was so delighted with the 
new fan, that she purchased it forthwith and departed. 

On the next day, our informant, the minister, had 
an appointment to preach at a school-house in the 
neighbouring county. The congregation being as- 
sembled, while the minister was in the act of reading 
the first hymn, who should pop in^ but the old lady 
with her new fashioned fan, and having taken her 
seat, immediately commenced puffing away in good 
earnest The congregation knew not what to make 
of it — some smiled and looked astonished, but the lu- 
dicrous prevailed over every thing else, and to such an 
extent, that the minister himself was obliged to std)[i 
reading, and hand the book to his brother in the desk. 
After the usual preliminary services, he arose to 
preach; but, there sat conspicuously the old lady with 
bellows in front, a hand hold of each handle, the nose 
turned up towards her face, and with self-complacency 
puffing the gentle breeze into her face ; what to do* 
or how to proceed, he knew not; for be could not 
cast his eyes over the congregation without meeting 
with the old l&dy. At length, summoning resolution* 
and trying to feel the solemnity of his duty imposed 
on him. he proceeded. He finished his discourse; 
but it cost him more efifort than before or since. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
IMPORTATIONS OF BRITISH MANUFAC 

TURES. 
Extract qf a later from Manehesierf hy the last arrival 
from England: 
** We are experiencing here, very sensibly, the in- 
eonTeniencebf being «o 4ong deprived of orders rronq 
the United States. The orders received op to the pra- 
wBt time are very limited, and we think money wili be 
made by those whose ciroiimstances have enabled 
them to order for fall shipments. The general demand 
here has much subsided during the last few weeks, 
and the prices of all our staple articles have nearly re- 
ceded to the rates of March last Water Twist is sell- 
ing as follows : No. 30's, ordinary, 9 l-4d per lb.; good 
3d'8, lOd; best2d'8, 10 d-4d. extra, 11 1 2d. and rather 
more orders for it in proportion. Mule Twist, No. 
48^8, from 11 34 to 13 1 4d, accerding to quality. The 
stocks of the former are limited, but uf the latter very 
large, and accumulating rapidly. Cotton maintains its 
price, and until a decline takes place, the spinners 
must be satisfied to work without any profit/' 

The facts stated in thfi above letter, coming from a 
correct source, in respect to the few ofders from this 
country for British manufactures, and the dull state of 
trade generally in the manaiaeturiog districts, are in 
accordance with statements from various other sources 
in other commercial' and manufacturing cities in Great 
Britain. The opinion, however, expressed in the 
above communication^ that those houses who have had 
the means of importing, would make money on those 
operations, will not, we think, be home out in its cor- 
rectness by actual results— at least as applied to the 
great staples of woollens, cottons, linens and ailks, 
which constitute perhaps three fourths the amount of 
our imports from Great Britain. There has been a 
great diminution of the ordinary amount of imports [ 
from England, and a still greater falling off as com- 
pared with the amount of importations iu 1835 and | 
1836 — and hence the inference in the minds of the 
people in England, that our markets must be bare of 
goods, and that those who have the mesihs of sending 
them here, will have profitable results. Such, too, 
was the opinion in this country^welve months ago, but 
it was an erroneous one, as has been shown by the 
great losses sustained last spring. It would not have 
been entertained by any intelligent person, who had 
taken pains to look into facts — into the official state- 
ment of our imports for 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837— 
all of which were years of excessive iropor'tations, be- 
ing on the average about 55 per cent beyond the 
average of the four preceding years. The excess, too, 
was principally in cottons, linens, v^^ooUens, and silk 
fabrics ; the latter, however, supposed to include a 
large amount of French prints, introduced as European 
silk goods, which are free, to save a duty of 40 to 50 
per cent., which they would have paid coming in as 
prints. 

In addition to the excessive importations of viroellens, 
linens and cottons, there was an over produclum of the 
liome articles, mostly of a corresponding description-^- 
induced by a redundant currency, and its necessary ef- 
fect, inflated prices of every species of property. 

It was this over produdtion and over importation, 
which combined with other causes, led to the suspen- 
sion of specie payments. That difliculty has, by the 
operation of diminished impor^tions and increased 
ezportations, and a reduction in the quantity of home 
manufactures, and in the stock of foreign articles been 
in some degree overcome; and the currency, in the 
^logt commercial States, is restored to its fi>rmer sound- 
ness. In some of the States, however, it is greatly in 
txe^Mi and cannot be brought to a level with speoio, 
I 



without a greater reduction of the amount of paper 
circulation. 

The diminution then, in the import of our usual 
amount of British manufactures, has been forced upon 
us, not — ^as the writer of the above letter seems to in- 
fer—from want of means to import, so much as a con- 
viction among our intelligent merchants, that the coun- 
try is not yet prepared for importations. 

The stock of domestic woollens is ample for tl^e 
coming season, and they are selling at prices thatafibrd 
but little profit even to the most skilful manufactutcrs, 
and which would be ruinous to the importer of British 
woollens— unless he has the means, es has heretofore 
sometimes been dune in New York, of evading the 
duties. 

So also in cottons. The largest portion of our im- 
ports q( this staple, say three-quarters in amount, is in 
colored and printed cloths, and though they are for the 
most part i^er than the hpme made, yet they cannot 
be sold in competition with them, to any considerable 
extent, if they are charged with the dnty, amounting, 
as it does, to 40, 50, and even 60 per cent They 
cannot stand the competition with the home manu&c- 
ture, and if the British manufactures send them here 
to any coDuderable e&tent, they must either smuggle 
them, or submit to a very heavy loss on their impor- 
uuions, lor there is no article of commerce on which 
there has been a greater fall of prices than on Ameri- 
can prints, while at the san^e time they have been 
rapidly advancing to a higher degree of perfection, .as 
to colors, ^iires, and fheir whole general appearance. 
As to their real intrijusic superiority over foreign prints, 
—let, as to their 'inaterial--^d, fabrication — 3d, to the 
permanence of colors^-4here never was any questlpn 
in the mi«ds of those who had the means of testing 
their comparative qualities. With these advantages 
over the foreign article, there never would have be.en 
such excessive importations, but for the inflation of our 
currency in 1835, and 1636, which had the efiect of 
advancing the prices of prints in common with all 
other commodities 20 or 39 per cent beyond what 
they wottld otherwise have borne, and that lead to 
over importations, especially in the fatal year 1836, 
when Ahey amounted to $189,000,000. To New York 
alone $119.000,000- being at least $25,000,000 for 
that city alone, more than the average importations 
into the whole United States prior to 1834. 

We are, then, still laboring under the efifects of four 
years over importation, and though for twelve months 
past the atocks in first hands have not been very large, 
yet the country generally, the jobber, retailer, ^nd 
consumers were so overladen with most articles of 
manufactures as to have caused a diminished demand 
for eighteen months past, compared with what it has 
usually been in former y^ars. All that is now neces- 
sary for a more perfect restoration of oiir usual pros- 
perity, is to keep down foreign importations, especially 
of the manufactures to which we have alluded, and 
at the same time not to extend the home manufactures, 
of which, as events have shown, the production baa 
been too great for some past years. That the ship- 
ments to the United SiatQs from England, up to the 
last otfioial ret urns, are very small, will be shown in 
another communicatidn. X F. 



~* The working classes are the pillars of the Constita- 
tion. When those pillars become incapable of sus- 
taining the superstructure, it must fall, and great will 
be the fall thereof. Let the working classes li^ this 
to heart Let them lemen^ber that on them devolvee 
the -responsibility of sustaining this grand apd ,beaati- 
ful fabriok. 

Let tbera leneiDlier that when that fabrick falls, 
they too. must fall with it, and be trodden wider (he 
foot of men. Let them remamber that irum Ihia ^all 
there can be-no resurrection. 
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SULK C-V-IfTUUE. 



For the Am^ricair SRlk Grower. 
iCaiUiB.£ditofii»— 

Hsviog fed a mwM nimber of ftilk wonna ihe paet 
soMcm» and faaviogr as I soppoee, aucceedad well, I 
lead you a brief account of «y fixtuiea^ feeding, <Slrc. 
liyon think vy experteBce will ui the least degree 
*aM the good cause in which we -^e in common en- 
g^ed, yoiiaT« at liberty to publioh |t My cocoonery 
'»^& ieet by 18, two BU>iie8 high, lathed «nd plaster- 
ed, with a ohimn^y in oacb end,, and a cellar under 
the whole. The holding la mibetantial and well 
fioiafaed. It 4Ma 88: wisd^wa and 5 doora, blinds and 
Tenittaa Gutters, l^e building was intended to be 
converted iota a dwelling in the event of its not being 
UMd «• a cocoonery. Two rows of shelves, iho whole 
kngth of the bnilding,.wero put up, each shelf one 
ibol above the other, so that I had large aiska between 
the raws ofiatielvea and around them, affording ample 
room ibr feedhag the worms and changing the hurdles. ^ 
My hufdlee are^thfee l^ four feet, made with cotton 
twine, not knit, buCoteased aa a bed cord. I supposed 
Ihad aoeemmadatidns for feeding 2 or 300,000 worms 
hatched in succession. I accordingly procured two 
ounces mammoth white egg% from Mr. Stone, of Bur- 
lingt(m, which were understood to come from Ger* 
mantown, Pa., and several ounces of sulphur colored,, 
fiom Mr. Comstock, of Hartford. These were all, put 
in glass jars, and placed in the ice^ house about the 1st 
of April. The 15ih of June, the mammoth white were 
taken out and exposed ibr hatching, and in a few days, 
afeont 5250 of them batched, which was all I obtained 
from the two ounces* I then exposed those I obtained 
from Hartford, not one of which hatched. Disappoint- 
ed in my eggs^ I called on Mr. A«M. Jerome, of Princd- 
too, who suppHed me with a paper of eggs which 
were in the process of hatching. These I brought 
home on the 2&h of June, and aboAitt ^5,000 of them 
Jhatched. I had then altogether about 30^50 worms. 
I phued them all on the ahelves in the second story \ 
tkmi iSiOOO on one side of the rooa« and the ba- 
law;e on the o^er side. I fed the m^olo on the mul- 
tioaulji^ grown from roots ^and cuttings planted this 
sfiipg. , Buripg the whole tune of feading> the tem- 



|)erature ranged veiy Mgh* bemg several days as high 
as 93 degrees Fahrenheit, and seldom teas than 72 de* 
grees. 

When I commenced, all tho knowledge I had ea 
the whole subject was " i^pok kaowledge." I had 
never seen a cocoonery, and- never but once had seen 
wormsieediDg< .My celored man, whohad never seen 
worms, gathered the leaves and fed the werms until 
within about two -weeks of winding, when I employed 
an aged. roan to assist him. Having seme leisure, I 
spent coBisideiable lime in tke coeoaoeryi determmed 
to watch the feediii|F with care. A premhim of $100 
having been offered by the Monmouth Silk Manu&c- 
turing Company* to the person who would raise the 
greatest number of pounds of cocoons fiem the six- 
teenth of an acre, 1 measured the above quantity of 
land, and planted it with roots sei up«ghf, the rows 
eighteen inches apart, and the trees eight inches apart 
in the rewa* Tho 12.000 worms above alluded to I 
fed on the premium trees. The drought continuing 
so severfl^ and fearing the kaves on the premium trees 
would fail, on the Iddl of July I took xtff^bent 5000* 
for which I borrowed leaves to carry them through. 
From this time it required 143 pounds of leaves. In 
about twenty-six days the mammoth white began to 
rise, and in about 31 days all, or nearly all, had risen. 
On the 28th day a few of the sulphur began to wiad, 
and by the 35ih day, all had wound. As a general 
rule we fed four times a day, never at night. After 
the second week we changed the hurdles every two 
or three days; the room was well ventilated, and al- 
ways sweet and clean. Although good attention was 
given to all the woriqs, yet a little more attention was 
given by myself to the premium worms. They were 
fed just as often as they consumed the leaves previous- 
ly given, and the difference in the size of tho cocoons 
was obvious, the premium cocoons being very per* 
eeptibly the largest and most futn. The whole num- 
ber 9i pounds of cocoons from the worms fed as ahove, 
waa ,86 lbs. 9 oz.; the whole numbet of pounds fed on 
the premiam trees was 38, or if an allowance ismade 
for borrowed leaves, allowuig 21 pounds of leaves to 
a pound of cocoons, the mimber fed en premium trees 
would be 31 pounds, 14 oz. Of the mammoth white 
it required 350 eocoons to make a. pound ; of th^ j^- 
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tniam sulphur cocoons 29D to 300 ; 193 of tbe largest, 
after the floss was takeu^ Ofl^ made ^ pound ; of the sul- 
phur colored cocooRs.not preraium, it required about 
. 325 to make a pound. The worms were vigorous and 
healthy during the whole time of feeding, I thipk re 
markably so ; indeed I do nut know that I lost a single 
WOTUL hy disease. Bein»^ a healthy crop, I saved most 
of my cocoons fyt eggs, and I have about four |»ounds 
of the finest eggs I have ever seen. I stifled, proba 
bly, 25 lbs. of cocoomi in order to make a specimen of 
sewing silk. August 4th I obtained a small paper of 
two crop egg^ from Wra. Imlay, Esq,,- of AUentown ; 
.only 300 or 400 of them hatched, which I fkd on my 
premium trees. These were also healthy aod vigor- 
ous, but they did not wind under thirty ^ays, and the 
cocoons were small. Owing to the impossibility of 
procuring eggs to hatch in successive creeps, I have 
<aily raided 31 lbs. 14 oz. frpm my l-16th of an acre, 
though ray trees are smaller than yours iftBurlington. 
^Z^is, I believe, is not more than one half the amount 
I could have fed if I had been able to procure eggs 
«and hatch them as wanted. The tree£i do not appear 
now to have lost aAy of their foliage. Enough has 
been done, however, to show that raising silk is proSt- 
able even the first year, in the hands of the most in- 
experienced. I hope you will write an article on this 
subgect,^ and from what has been done, show what can 
he done. Erom my experience^ I am perfectly satisfied 
Ihere is no mastery or difilicnlty in fefsdihg the silk 
v^rm. If the eggs are from a healthy crop, and if the 
-worms are kept clean and well fed, success is cer4ai>», 
^nd from the acknowledged enterprise of our people, 
I am perfectly satisfied the silk business will succeed, 
and at no distant period will become a source of vast 
national and individual wealth. May your valuable 
pnblication aid, as I have no doubt it will, in hasten- 
ing this, by inducing our inteUigent farmers and others 
to engage in the business. Yours truly, 

R. V.M'Lean.^ 
Freehdd^N. J. Sept. 20, 1838. 



For the American Silk Grower. 
Messrs. Editors, — 

The worms of my second feeding have just done 
winding. They are the two crop variety, and were 
produced firom worms fed in the early part of the sea- 
son, exclusively on the white or Italian mulberry, of 
four or five summers growth. They did well, but the 
-expense and trouble of collecting leaves was great, 
and the cocoond small. But my second crop, as be- 
fore stated, the product of these first worms, fed en- 
tirely on the morus multicaulis, of but one summer's 
growth, and made cocoons a third, or at least a fourih 
larger, and more in proportion to the worms hatched. 
Their being longer going through the various stages, 
was owing to the late cool weather. 

Afler my first crop of worms had deposited their 
•eggs, I removed tl^em to an ice house, which is neces- 
sary only to prod uce simultaneous hatching. In a fe w 
^ays tke/were brought out to the warm air, and as 
lihe 3W)ung ones came they were separated from the 
«egg8, and removed to the feeding shelves, by means 
4>fleave»«ut in small strips, to which ihey immediate' 



ly adhered. In this Way each day*s hatching may be 
removed to the F.helves allotted them, and kept sepa- 
rate with great facility. The advantage of keeping 
the worms of each days hatching by themselves, is 
great After being removed, they &re suffered to feed 
on the shelves for a week or ten days, after which, 
hurdles of irelting are placed above them, over which 
fresh leaves are sprinkled, to which they immediately 
attach themselves, if done in the morning, or when 
they have eaten their previous food. After this they 
are regularly cleaned, by means of the hurdle, each 
succeeding day, until they commence rising. As far 
as my experience extends, I can say that the worm 
appears to prefer this leaf to all others, is less liable 
toilisease, grows larger, and produces larger cocopne. 
Respectfully, 

James B. Hooper^. 
Allentown, N. X Oct 6, 1838. 



ACl' or CONNECTICUT. 

An Act to encourage the growth and manufacture tf 

silk, passed l^Z2. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Assembly convened, That 
whoever shall transplant one hundred white mulberry 
trees, or the Chineee mtilberry, or morus multicaulis, 
of three or more years growth, on his, her, or their 
land, within this State^ adapted to the growth and cul* 
tlvatlon of the sam% at such distances from ^ch other, 
as will best favor their full growth, and the collection 
of their leaves, shall receive, at the end of two j^ars 
next after said trees shall have been transplanted as- 
aforesaid, one dollar, and in the same proportion for a 
greater number transplanted as aforesaid, upon proof 
and certificate thereof, and that such trees were, at 
the end of said two years after transplanting as 
aforesaid, in a heahhy and growing eondttion. 

Sec. 2. That wlioever shaU reel, or cause to be 
reeled, in this State, in the present improved method 
of reeling silk, from the cococins, merchantable silk* 
capable of being manufactured intQ th^ various silk 
fabrics, shall have and receive; upon proof and certtfl- 
cate, }iAy cents fur evety pound of silk so reeled as 
aforesaid. 

ACT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Passed April 11, 1836. 
Be it enacted. 

Sec. 1. There shall be allowed and paid out of the 
treasbry of the Commonwealth, for every ten pounds 
weight of cocoons of silk, the produce of silk worms, 
raised within this Commonwealth, the sum of onedol. 
lar, and in the same proportion for any larger quanti* 
ty of cocoons, to be paid to the owner of such worms, 
or his legal repre senfatives. 

Sec. 2. Tliere shall be flowed and paicl out of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth, to every *pertkwi who- 
shall reel, or cause to be reeled, and to every person 
who shall throw or caused to be thrown, in this Com- 
monwealth, from cocoons produced from siflc worme 
raised in this Commonwealth, a merchantable silk, 
capable of being manufactured into the various fSflk 
fabrics, or to the legal repr0aentaUves of ftudi perseOi 
one dollar for every pound of silk so reeled find thrown, 
and fifty cepts for every pound of ailk reeled without 
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Ibeing thrown. This act to continue in force eeven 
years. 

Sec. 6. The provieions of this act shall not apply to 
bodies politic and corporate. 



ACT OF VERMONT. 
It is. hereby enacted, j^c.^, That the treasurer of this 
Sti^te be, as he hereby is, authorised an^ directed to 
pay out of the- tredsury of the Sfdte, the sum of ten 
cenfB for each ppund of cocoons hereafter raised or 
grown within this State, as a bonus ox premium to the 
person or persons raising the same. 
, Sec. 2. That before any person shall be entitled to 
receive the bounty as provided in the foregoing sec- 
tion, he, she, or tbey, shall prove to the saiisfaciion of 
thp town cleik of the town in which such person re- 
sides, that the same was raised by him, she or them, 
withiasuch town, and the same shall be exhibited 
and weighed in the presence of such town clerk, who 
is hereby authorised and empowered to examine such 
person or persons on path, in relatiori to the same, and 
if such town clerk shall be fully satisfied that the 
same applicant or applicants, did raise and produce 
the cecQOi)s so oflfered within the said town, such town 
clerk shall thereupon give to such person or persons 
a certificate of the following tenor : 

STATE OF VERMONT. 

(Tpwn) , (date.) 



County, ss. 

Then personally appeared before 

me and exhibited . pounds of «ocoor9, and 

made satisfactory proof before me that the aame wer^ 
raised by the said within the town of 

in said county, the present (or past) year, 
and that the same or any part thereof have never be- 
fore been presented or ofiered for (he purpose of ob- 
taining the premijim thereon as allowed by law: 

Town Clerk. 
Which certificate the said* treasurer is hereby an- 
thorised to receive and account for as herein before 
directed. 

Passed Nov. 1&, 1835* 



It rejoices iis greatly to learn by the following let- 
ter, directed to the editor of the Northampton Courier, 
that Mr. Whitraarsh denies having vvritten those ar- 
ticle which pejTSons in this section of the country have 
attributed to hhn. Heartily do we rejoice, for, to his 
exertions are the cultivators of the mulberry, and the 
growers of silk, greatl3r indebted.. He is one of the 
leaders in the enterprise at the north, and was at great 
expense in importing trees frotn Europe, thait they 
migbt be more extensively distributed through this 
country^ than tlie limited number then growfng here 
would admit of. At that time, the merits of the mul* 
ticaiulis were known to but few, theprice low, far be- 
low its real value, ind Mr. Whitmarsh's exertions to 
briAg it into notice) were crowned w^h. cemplete sue- 

Sir — I haire just returned from 9 short journey to 
the South, and was much surprised and mortified to 
find that the numerous anonymous articUs opoirfhe 
H^bcotf and Silk Worm, which hjive appeared in 



the Courier within Ihe last eighteen months, have 
been atfribnted 'to mo ; eftid as they have invented the- 
ories and advanced arguments which I should blush 
to acknowledge as mine, 1 would take tins opportunity 
to say, that IJiave never uriiien cne word, nor sanction^ 
ed one article, in any paper, except under my own sig- 
nature, and tfiat such will ever be my course. 

The cultivation of the Mulberry and Silk Worm is 
a matter of bo much importance to The country, and 
such is the standing, character, and wealth, of the nu- 
merous persons and companies now engaging in i^dt 
»he South and West, that its ultimate success is cer- 
tain. \ am prepared to prove that a merchantable ar- 
ticle of raw *ilk can be raised in this country at a low- 
er price than either France or Italy, and that we can, 
if we tt;i/Z, Export raw silk in payment of the immense 
importation of manufactured silks. The South and 
West are doing well. But what shall I say of New 
England ? than which there is no better soil nor cli. 
mate in the world for the production of silk. And 
need 1 say her population will yield to uone in point 
of enterprise-and industry ? Her hills must be cover- 
ed with the mulberry-r-her sons and daughters mutt 
engage in this honorable, profitable, and pleasant em- 
ployment. I say, plant Mulberry Trees, and if you 
will not use them yourself, you cannot leave a better 
property to your children. Respectfully, 

Samuel Whitmarsh. 

Northampton, Sept. 25, 1838. 



Great improvements have been made in the Silk 
busirie^ in a few years, and immense advantage* 
will accrue to this country by the introduction of the 
Morus Multicaulis and some other kinds of )Bulber- 
ries. Fears have been entertained, however, that 
the multicaulis would not succee4 here, and from 
some experiments of our own, we have heretofore had 
some doubts on the subject. But the recent improve- 
menfs in the manner of cuhivation and preservation^, 
hav^ removed our doubts and we now,feel sanguine 
that our fears have been groundless. It may appear 
strange to those living some three or four degrees north 
of us, and where the multicaulis withstand the win- 
ters uninjured, that here we should have doubts on 
the subject. It is not the intensity of the cold, but 
the great aiid often sudden changes from heat to cold 
that is injurious here ; and from that cause the grape 
will be an uncertain crop. An early spring often 
brings forward the young fhoots. to cut off by a late 
frost — which frequently occurs after the vines are in 
blossom. But the multicaulis are cuUivaied success- 
fully in Ohio, and the course of cultuie pursued there 
will no doubt succeed here ; atar>y cate we can fur- 
nish indubitable testimony that they Will giow well 
here during the summer, and if they will in no wise 
withstand our winters, wO can do as is done in some 
places, (and is even thought to be as economical as 
any,) take them up every fall and preserve them in 
^ellars during winter, and replant in the spring. 

We have now under cultivation about 50OO plants, 
belonging to gentleman in Burlington, New Jersey, 
where they-are pursuing the businesa with ze?! and 
energy. They are procured of the Mulberry Grove 
SilS Company, near Cincinnati. A part were cut- 
tings* the residue root€ld plants, ijnd were a month out 
of the ground, being delayed for wanir of conveyance, 
and were tint planted until \ery late. Many of the 
cuttings, and some of the roots were so for dried up 
that they died, but the residue are growing vigorous- 
ly, many being from two to thfee feet" Iwgh. The 
ground was furrowed as H for corn, and they were 
laid in the furrows, the trees with the routs as well as 
the cuttings, and covered with a hoe. They are very 
tenacious of life and easily cultivated, and there re-, 
mains but little doubt, tWt it will be the most profita- 
ble business that a farmer can devote a portion of h's 
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land to. But if so profit9.ble some may JDquhre, why 
the neo^ssity of legislative ^aid ? We answer, that 
tfrery new enterprizo is a matter of experiment, until 
fedrly t<9Sted, and the prndence of omr farmers will 
^e^r them from engaging with much energy, in any 
new undertakirtg, until they have ocular dcmonstra- 
tionof its utility and proiits. Grant a boa hty fur a 
few years as some of the states have done, of an 
amount nearly sufficient to pay all expenses, and hun- 
dreds will be stimulated to make experiments' suffi- 
cient to convince them ef the measure, and in a few 
years the business will be as successfully established 
that farther bouniies will be unnecessary. But leave 
it to be introdnced by , individual means, and a long 
time will elapse before much is done. We much de^ 
sire hovtrever, that our farmers will keep, an eye to 
Ae Bubjecf, and as far as possible test the practicabili- 
t]r of the business fur themselves, for we have not the 
least do^bt, wherever it is entered into in a proper 
manner and pursued with energy, it will be very 
jtrofitable, even should no cissistance be given by our 
legislature. We are pleased to learn that a num- 
het of individuals in the southern part of the 
state, are already engaged in a small way, in the busi- 
ness, and shall be much gratified if they will give us 
the result of their experiments for publication.-^ Jjuf/a- 
na JFbnner. 



It vd surprising that more -of our-p^ple do not>en- 
gage in the Silk Culture, and it can only be accounted 
for on the ground that they are already profitably -en- 
gaged in some other business, or else will not take 
pains to inform themselves of the simple and profita- 
ble manner in which this new business may be coti- 
ducted. We saw on Wednesday, at the house of Mr. 
Joshua Toppan, in Marlborough street, several thou? 
sand silk worms, who have been busily employed all 
this week in spinning their cocoons. A considerable 
quantity of the silk, reeled last season, was also shown 
us by the lady of Mr. Toppan, on which a premium 
was obtained * at the exhibition of manufactures last 
year, and it was a trtily beautiful article. This silk 
was all the produce of the white mulberry, except a 
small portion, which was easily distinguished by a 
wire feeling, and which was the produce of the com- 
mon black mulberry. This last is no doubt quite as 
good for sewiiag.gilk as any other, but piobably could 
not to so good advantage be applied to any othe^* pur- 
pose. 

The process of rearing and feeding the worms, and 
even that of reeling the cocoons, is so simple and easy, 
and would form such a desirable and pleasing employ- 
ment for children and females, that we cannot butre- 
peal our surprise, that the Yankees, who are ever on 
ihe alert to turn a honest penny, do not make greater 
ipjfOgtesB in this business. 

The value of American silk exceeds the imported 
jaw silk, not only in lustre, but strength of fibre, and 
the small comparative waste in manufacture; and is 
probably 25 per cent, in value over the imported arti- 
cle ; and yet it has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
in Connecticut and other parts of the country, that 
Taw silk can be produced at a cost of f 1 50 per pound, 
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An individual of high respectability, in New York, 
is stated, at the requesi of the editor of the Cultivator, 
to have made thorough exjl^eriments for the purpose 
of « ascertaining the certain profits of an acre. ' He 
made 100 pounds of raw silk from an aero the.&st 
year of settting out the Chinese mulberry, and by 
strict economy of time, labor and expense, although 
he gave three dollars per week and board to two ex- 
perienced female teachers in gaihering foliage, feed" 
ing worms 'and peeling silk, he found that lus silk 
cost him only two dollars the poundrandteslimateaiiis 
silk at least aix to seven dollars the pound, on account 
of the excellency of the reeling. 

We are firm believers in the success 'of the silk 
culture in the United^ Sfstes, and 'believe i&*«Btirely 
HmMceseary thai twelve or fifteen nilKmi dt^lars'^ar 
annum should be paid for this, article to ibreiga na» 
tions. As to what may be.caid against it by theorists, 
we have stubborn facts to oppose, and if those who are 
disposed -to be discouraged by imaginary ' difficulties, 
would' vefer to'44ie <iev»pa^;'Qtnrand>p»iBiMetB publish- 
ed at the time<wheB(he cultiVaiio&of^he^oliloB plant 
was commenced in the United States, to see hew much 
was said and written to prove the views of the cotton 
planters a mere chimera. The result has shown 
who was correct ; and if the silk raisers proceed as 
steadily and>M«^tely asdid^the planters of cetten, a 
similar success will icrewn their efforts. ^ l^is aser- 
Hods will be rewarded by fortunes to .themselves, and 
a lasting benefit to their country. 
' In speaking of Mr.' Toppan's silk growing Qxperi- 
I monts, in which he engaged rather as an amusement, 
than a source of profit, we aire disposed to say a word 
concerning his grounds. On looking over them we 
were forcibly reminded of the remark of some one, we 
believe it was Mr. Jefferson, that ten acre farms«re the 
most profitable. Here on six acres of land, Mr. T. 
obtains a handsome living, with comparatively little 
labor, and free 'from ihe numberless vexations which 
attend the merchant, thesaechaaic vaad the roanufiic- 
turer at every step. He not only maintains his tfaiai- 
ly in comfortand independence, but he has abundance 
of leisure during a large portion of the year, has a 
well stacked library, takes a <laily paper and several 
weekly and egricultural journals,' besides periodicals; 
and we doubt net, (ihough ii would have been imper- 
tinent tohavotasked the questioUr) lays up money be- 
sides all this. Unfavorable as have been the ;two 
or three last seasons, he has raised his own bread sluffii, 
and a supply of vegetables, sufficient to pay all house- 
hold expenditures. This year he has, we should judge, 
about an acre and a half of wheat- which is vmU ad- 
vanced and will no doubt yield him forty bushels, an 
aer^e of corn which will produce . thirty to forty 
bushels, an acre of potatoes, and nearly es much de* 
yoted to oats ; the remainder is occupied by garden 
vegetables. And yet this land is by no means in a 
hilgh state of cultivation ; and some additional labor 
and a trifle more of expense would easify doulrie the 
aggregate of the crops. 

When six acres of land will thus sustain him, 
where is the man, who so long as God shall bless him 
with'health, may not smile at all the combinations of 
adverse fortune, and treat them as but the small dust 
Cf the- balance ? Why need we then bear andTeel 
so much poverty ? U is not beeanse there is not siiff- 
eient for all; but because society is not properly 
organised, and the social ^stem ^till stands in need 
of great reform.— J^JVcttdur^^^dW Herald, 
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We jpublish, to day, some more extiacts upon lius 

subject. While gome are devotipg theij^ time to4m- 

provement of labor^kving machinery ])ywhicbYthe 

work of the many aaay be done by the few,>otberaof 
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wiiicb th« mimy, thus exiled from the fieHi of ftidus- 
try, may bo employed, or we will gain nothing in 
.moraU, by our improvement in mechtnice. He who 
discovers the means by which' one hand may d6 the 
work of ii hundred, is hailed a beftefectorof mankind} 
bafr'-he who fintjs employraenl foi a handred is more 
d.ei«rviiig of the appellation. After much reflection 
vpon the subject, we are of opinion that there is no 
pursuit, having in view one of the two great ends of 
aU-'human' labor, (fhe cloihing and feeding of the hu- 
iBatt^mily,) calcdated to engage so many hands as 
the cuhore o? silk- It not only proposes employment 
for every family,^ but for every member of that family. 
Ifrecommends itgelf eq<ially to the poor and the rich. 
There is no part of Kentucky where it may not be in- 
troduced, a» there is no portion of the State in which 
the mulberry doe* not grow spontaneou«ily. Besides 
the saluiaiy effects on thfe morals of the community, 
hi banishtng idleness and its accompanying tempta- 
.tions ; being clothed in sift, the work of their own 
hands,! would create a more independent spirit among 
the people and prompt the humblest peasant to feel 
that^ not only in political rights, but in his apparel he 
•was on, an equality with the princes of the earth. 
Tttere is much moral reflection connected with the 
silkworm; the motto so applicabliB to them, " hon 
aibi-8e4 alit^," <we labor not ourselves but for others,) 
ehanfd softeh the natural- selflshnesa of the human 
hearHnto acts of selfbhness of benevolencce and 
g€W»rosity 1 and industry often ceases its labors, while 
atteMing' the silk ^orm, absorbed in reflectiom the 
moff^profotradylracing, in its varioutstagea of existence, 
analegiea the inost pleasing to the aspiratiom of the 
^umanlieart'ever buoyant writh the hope of its own 
immmt^ity.^-Lexingtpn InkHigencer. 



To' show of Vvhal importance the home manulac- 
ture of sugar from the betit root, and of i^ilk stoflg, is to 
the people of the United States, it is only necessary to 

-siMn? itmi a.w C^V^rrrtuf^ truism heiYtj tieeil seuV wbjwnd 

-during the yeara mentioned, for these articles; 



Yeai*.. 


For Silk 


Fo«#fgar. 
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$9,147.81^ 


$»;»a3.€8B 


1893 


9,3m,S^ 


4.75^343 


18H 


(Dotknown^ 


5.5^82^ 


1835. 


1651)7,983 


6.806,184 


1836 


25fi3^mQ 


12,514.551 




#80,088,548 


$ad.544;Sd5- 



ThMi it win be seen from -the above, compiled from 
the public documents at Washington, that the people 
<jif the United States have Hi four years, since 1832, 
■ent out of the country for silk, upwar.ls of sixty mil* 
lions of dollars; to which add about eleven millions as 
an estimate for the year 1834, and it will raise the 
amount 'o upwards of sbventy midlions. This whole 
expenditure can be saved to the country if the people 
"wiU'bHt take the matter in hand, as the cUmate of no 
country on earth is better adapted to ihe silk culture 
than that of the United States. The amount sent 
abroad in five years for sugar is also immense, and 
could and ought to be saved. 

In connexion with this matter, lake into considera- 
tion the vast- amount annually sent abroad for wines, 
which could be manufactured among us, as the soil 
and tlimate of some of the states are admirably calcu- 
lated for such purposes as the growing of the vine. 
We ari'not the advocates of wine drinking, but as 
people will drink wise, we think it ought to be made 
among^us, when we would get the pure stuff! and not 
tha adtdt^rated trash imported, wh^ch is so vile as to 
render the beverage absolutely nauseating to the 
tastea of many very clever people. If BachQs must 
be crowned and bowed to, let us crown him with a 
homespun wreath; and bow to him with clear heads. 



and not amid the aclies incident to the drinking of adul- 
terated ibreigh wine?. 

* As w^ are Americans in every Tceling, we would 
^rge the encouragement of silk, beet and vine grow- 
tpg. AU can be suited in the United States, which 
embrace every Variety of soil and cUmate. 
[ That Pennsylvania will ere long move forward in 
the silk business, is apparent from the spirit now 
abroad among her cilizenr. Societies are formed in 
several counties, which nutnber many and influential 
members. In Chester county, a few weeks since, a 
public sale was held and handkerchiefs of domestic 
manufacture disposed of We have also noticed that 
iliis matter is receiving attention In several other qua)r- 
ters.. To Penn8ylvania> too, belongs the honor o/ hav- 
ing flrst introduced the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress. Mr. CkarUs Mifter, well known as the ii)undet 
and for many years editor, of the Village Record, in* 
iroduced a resolution into the House of Representa- 
tives, December ^, 1825, instructing the committee 
on agriculture to make inquiry relative to the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry and rearing of silk worms. In 
compliance with ibts, a report was made which drew 
from the Secretary of the Treasury In 1828, an ample 
manual on the growth and culture of silk, and about 
(he same time Dr James Mease transmitted to the 
speaker of the House of Representati ves, a treatise on 
the rearing of silk worms, by Count Von Hazzi, of 
Munich. These two papers contained much import- 
ant information. So it will be seen, that Pennsylvania 
has for some time been partially awake to the silk bu^ 
ainess.— fiam>2>ur^ IntelligeHcer. 

From the- Public Ledger. 
AMERICAN SILK. 
Messrs. Editor >---The philanthropists and patrbta 
of our country must be highly gratified with the rafnd 
development of our variouarosources ibr the promotion 
of Wealth and the stimulants to industry. Among these, 
(^ 8<rowuag of cottcm has l>ecome of vast national im- 
portance, as also of individual wealth. It is but a few 
years since 50,000 hales of cotton was considered a 
great amount to be raised, nearly all of which was ex- 
ported to lilurope ; bat now, we consume in our own 
manufactories 300,000 bales annually, and export ovec 
1,000,000 baUa more- Meanv^hile, the price, whicii 
at first was over 30 cents per lb., is now at 10 cents. 
Vet such are the improvements in its production, that 
it pays the grower larger profits At the present than at 
former prices. 

. The staple next in importance to cotton is jtnt noW 
opening upon us, via the growing of silk — an article 
whbh our countrymen had nearly overlooked in their 
harry and enterprise^ a^d about which, without ex- 
amtnation, they supposed there waa some hidden mys- 
tery in the prodncjion of the material, from which fab- 
rics 80 beautifal are made — that it never could be at- 
faiQed in a young country ; but how difiTerent is the 
fact. A few enterprising^ individuals having tume<2 
their attention to the sul^ect, it has been fuUy demcMi- 
atrated that its produelion in our favored land is yet 
mere simple than the raisiag^f .cotton — tfaat^ in fac^ 
it does not require any more skill than the raising andl 
shelling of corn^ while, the projits far outstrip every 
other agricultural production, not even excepting cotr 
ton. Who will not rejpice that a new source is thua 
opened for the profitable employment of every person, 
male and female, who choose to turn their attention 
to the fiubjact. It invites every clasB-~every one can 
choose the amount they desire to embark — a hundred 
or a hundred tliousand dollars can be advantageously 
employed in the growing of the trees and feeding ttua 
w«m«-f-and here, at our own doors, and in our own 
healthy climate, the introduction of this extraordinary 
mulberry tree, called Multicaulis, is calculated to pro- 
duce a new era with our egricullurists. Thi& tree is 
Digitized by VofOOy It: ■ 
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admirably ^Iculaled. for pfoducitig food ibr Uie silk 
-worm* The leaf is very tender and nutriciou^, and 
- the silk of the worms which are fed* upon it has a 
beautiful gloSs. This tree it easily raised and mulii- 
I^ied, and, south of New England, stands the dtmate 
as well as any othdr tree. The leaves are very large 
and easily gathered. It i« said they ean be raised for 
14 cents each, some persons think for 12 1-2 cents, and 
even as low as ten cents, while they readily bring 40, 
50, and even 75 cents, according to siz3. This is a 
most fortunate circumstance for tho rapid introduction 
of silk raising in this country; because many persona 
who have not yet obtained knowledge of the great 
profit upon feeding the worms and raising the silk ex- 
clusively, are nevertheless alive to the great advan- 
tage of raising, and selling trees— and this will enaUe 
tti« inhabitants of aU the middle, Souihem. and West 
ern Stales to obtain supplies much sooner than they 
otherwise could. 'Even now» I understand that there 
are large orders irom the South which cannot be filled- 
This must stimulate our fanners to liow exertions in 
raising them for next year. 

Another singular advantage in this business arises 
firom its entire freedom from any ri^k by those who 
grow the trees ; for when, m the course oi years, the 
country becomes supplied with trees, and sales slack- 
ed ofl^ or entirely slop, each punter will then have a 
£ne orchard, which he can immediately nse for feeding 
the worms, and this wfli give him a nett profit of |i500 
to $1000 per acre per annum, asl will show in a sub- 
sequent article. 

The enterprise of our countrymen is strikingly ex- 
bibited in another p<Hnt. The tree was imported from 
France, and then, as now. the trees thus imported are 
little meagre plants, not to be compared with those 
which we raise. The plants a few years since, wore 
purchased in that country for 8 to 12 1-2 cents — but 
such has been the demand, and the supply so short, 
that they are now worth 18 lo 30 cents each, and few 
tobehad^* this, however, is no loss, for it U seliigra 

thai of thoao^ inapQTtod owtooM^rerg, xmxsii-tif groW. 

Several lots have been lost entirely by having loo long 
a passage, and in general they are wagoned a distance 
from the interior, and much injured before shipping. 
A person importing, should calculate that only half 
will grow ; it is highly probable, however, there will 
never be ianother tree imported. I know the fact, that 
several persons who have imported for two or three 
years, have quit it entirely, in consequence of the 
great risk and small profit with frequent loss^ 

If you permit, I will shortly again intrude upon you, 
and will then demonstrate that a person purchasing 
troes at 62 1-2 cents each, can rcallso 19 per cent, for 
his money (he first year, hy raising silk ai>d without 
selling a tree, and the second year he will quadruple 
it, and so on ; atid as for the matter oi raising silk, any 
person in the least conversant with tho consumption 
m this country and Eupope, will see tliat we cannot 
raise enough with all our efilorts in the next twenty 
years» to afifect perceptibly the market value of the ar- 
ticle. AMEIlICANisU. 



There has been much said in this journal, during 
the last four years, as to the Hind of products from the 
seed of the Chinese mulberry. We were the frrsl ijn 
the United States to announce that the seed could not 
be relied on to produce plants like parent stock; 
-whieh being itself an accidental variety, would gene- 
rally produce other varieties from its seed. This in- 
formation was totally disregarded by the agniCultural 
public ; and one effect of this disregard was the per- 
mitting the success of extensive frauds which were 
perpetcaled in sales of what is called Chinese mulber- 
ry seed— which seed, was in fact, not tbo product of 
morus nMlticauUs, (and. was so admitted after t|ie 



cheat had been discovered,) and which if it laid been,. 
would most probably have been worth no more. 

In one of our pieces on this subject, we proraisod 
an exp*ef imental proof, which will now be fiimished. 
In the ediiocial remarks on page 711 of vol. iv H was 
said that " although believing that the seeds of this 
plant are not to be relied on for producing tbeir own 
kind, we are not inclined, in any case to trust to re- 
' ported opinions, or aulliority that is the least doubtful^ 
when the fact can be tested by actural experiment. . 
We have the meails of making such an experiment^ 
in seeds of the morua mulUcaulis talcen last suramer 
H'om trees which grow within the high walls which 
surround the Penitentiary of Virginia; aiid near whtch 
no other kind of mulberry grew, to affect the seeds b/ 
a mixture of the fecundating farina, (f these seeds- 
will not produce the morus mutiicaidis, it may be- 
thereafter safely^onounced, that seeds are not only to 
be relied on to produce this kind, but that the result - 
of reproduction of the like kind rarely, if ever occurs." 

The seed were procured, at our request, by Dr. 
Lewis W. Charaberlayne, of Richmond, who, as at-'-^ 
tending physician, visits the institution every day* and 
by whose direction the seed were saved hy one 
of the attendants, and delivered to hioi as soon as they 
were gathered and sepavated from the pulp{ and-were 
placed in our hands sety soon after. The trees are m. 
the ynrd, surrounded and overtopped by the very 
high walls that enclose the buildings, and no other 
kind of mulberry is near. For these reasons, th^ra 
,was as much security as any siiiiation and circum- 
stances could possibly oflf^r against the access of fe- 
cundating farina of other trees to the flowers of these - 
trees ; atul there was equal security against any change. ' 
or mixture of the seed, after they were gathered, by 
(nistake, or even by design, if there could be supposed 
any possible object in the gatherer to produce such, 
deception. We placed the seed tn the hands of our 
friend and Hear neighbor S. D. Morton, Esq , whose 
laste and fondness for iha luiiiu»* Aat^axixtuiXiUi^^^ — 
tfculluro furnished security for his strict attention to 
so interesting an experiment. Some of the seeds he 
planted in the open groand of his garden ; and of these 
very few germinated, and oidy after a longtime. The 
balance were planted in bis hotbed, sprouted soon, 
and grew well, and were transplanted afterwards to 
op»n gronnd. Though, to our mind, the result was 
>a(isfhctory in the first summer's growth, we have 
waited for the second, and for the ^rger size and full 
deVelopement of the leaves, to make reporfc Forihis 
purpose, the plants have been again carefully examined; 

00 the 23d July. 

There are now standing, twenty-six trees— the , 
largest about five feet high. The few which had^ 
been planted in the open ground, and not transplanted^ 
have sufi^rcd by their close and shaded positions, and 
are not more ihaij eighteen inches in height. There 
is much variety in the appearance of the plants, ia 
theshape and sizes. of the leaves, &c, But there ia 
not one which is not entirely and manifestly dififerent 
from the morus muliicaulis, of which there is a row 
parallel to and wiihin a few feet -of tbe traosplanled 
seedlings. None of the leaves of the laier^are so large,, 
nor so smooth, nor have they the convex form which 
is so marked in the morus mulUcauUs. la general ap- 
pearance, the young trees are more like the comrtion , 
native mulberry, {morus ruhru,) than the w^ite — and 
fhr more so than the Chinese. 

So far as negative proof is to be depended on, this 
experiment may be considered decisive. But though 
it is now proved, as w'e have before maintained, thAt 
no reliance should be placed in continuing the kind 
by seeds, still vye would not deny (even in the absence 

01 facts,; that flie seed of the variety may sometimes 
produce its like kind. Gideon B. Smith, Esq., ©f Bal- 
timore, ras raised the true multicaulis from seeds ; and 
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therefore ib«re h no doubt of the fact, as it could not 
rett on better aathorhy. But such reenlts are so rare, 
and the iwLure ^ould bo so many, that ihe fact, how- 
ever curious and inieresting, is of no value for practi- 
cal example even if the seed could be obtained in 
quantity, and at a che&p rate. — Ed. Far. Reg. 



jniJIiBERRY CULTURE. 



J. BoK£-^Sir— Considering your manift^st anxiety 
for the progress and improvement of agriculture, and 
70ttr known patriotism for American enterprise and 
independence, I am encouraged to venture a commu- 
nication for your paper on the mulberry cultivation 
and the growing of silk, f^>r the information and en- 
couragement of those of your readers who have arwl 
are on the eve of commencing in the silk growing en- 
terprise. 

There is no necessity for saying, at this late hour, 
that the cultivation of the mulberry and the growing 
of silk, will aoon becomt an important branch of use- 
ful industry, and a source of wealth to the United 
States^ for it is already acknowledged by universal 
consent, that American climate and soil is as conge- 
nial to silk growing, and the eons of America as well 
calculated for agricultural and manuioctnring opera- 
tions, as any nation in the world. 

You are no straiiger to Yankee enterprise, and Con- 
necticut perseverance, and you ate therefore aware 
that they have done wonders in that state in silk grow- 
ing operations for some years pasr, having realized a 
profit with no better food for the silk worm than the 
common white mulberry ; but rec«nily, however, the 
morus multicaulis was c^red tltem, and they com- 
menced testing its qualities and estimating its real 
worth, arid their long experience in the use of the 
mulberry; had qualified them to decide correctly ; and 
when they become thus satisfied with its superior quali- 
ty and worth, and found, by experience, that Ihe roofs 
will endure our winters standing in the earth, and 
send forth an increased number of slaUs every year 
they adopt its use, and push forward its cultivation 
with all their energy and skill, are now multiplying 
and vending it by thousands and tens of thousanc's, 
and, I am informed, many have commenced cutting 
down their white mulberry, and throwing them away, 
as no longer of use. 

And, sii', I am prepared to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that ihie deliberate conclusion and doings 
of those so immediately and deeply interested, will 
speak volumes that nothing can prevent from being 
heard and felt in every part of this republic. 

You are aware, I conclude sir, that a ppecial com- 
mittee of congress, in a late report, have informed us 
of more individuals and companies already engaged in 
this enterprise than is generally known, and in some 
states are companies eiteusively engaged in raising 
the mulberry, feeding the silk worm, and manufaciu 
ling silk goodd of a superior quality, and with an en- 
couraging prospect. And this same committee, in 
their report, speak decidedly in fovnr of this cultiva- 
tion, and urge the propriety of increasing this business 
in overy state, not only as a profit to those engaged in 
it, but 08 a source of wealth to the United States, which 
will add another, link to ihe^ chain of our indepen- 
dence. 

Very little is known in this region about the culti- 
vation of the mulberry, or rearing the silk worm. 
Something has been attempted, a few years since, with 
the morus alba, (common mulberry,) but with little or 
no profit, the cultivators having r;o faithMn the dura- 
bility of the morus multicauris,or Chinese mulberry. 

There has been a prevailing opinion not only here 
but elsewhere, that the morus multicaulis is too ten- 
der a tree to endure our northern winters, yet there 



has been some honorable exceptions to the opinion f 
and as its history informs us, it was introduced into 
the United States from two difilercnt places, we are 
therefore induced to belieVe that one kind is hardier 
than the other, from the foct that the kind we have, 
endured well the two last winters. 

Weoommenced the cultivation of this mulberry ia 
the spring of 1836, with S50 small trees, and 1.500 
cuilingF, all morus multicaulis. The first winter we 
left 20 trees standing in the open field, and unprotect- 
ed from the weather, and cut down to the ground 34 
trees, covered the stumps with a triUe of straw ma- 
nure. They all live<l and did well. Those we cut 
down to the ground sent out from their roots, the next 
spring, an increased number of shoots, some of which, 
in that season, gr«wed about seven feet high, the fall 
after, which was last fall, we cut all our trees down 
to the ground, and buried the tope in earth till spring, 
for cutting and layers, in order to increase our treea 
more rapidly, and we have succeeded this season far 
beyond our expectations. Oar trees will now number 
about 20.000, and an equal number of cuttin|;B. 

No tree or shrub that we have been acquainted 
with, is more tenacious of life or easier cultivated, or 
can be more rapidly multiplied than the morus multi- 
caulis, and we consider ilie kind we have will endure 
our winters as well as our forest trees in geneial, un- 
der similar circumstances. It is to be desired that all 
our farmers commence the cultivation of the morna 
multicaulis, without less of time, and we do think they 
would if they were more rnformed in reference to itsr 
worth, and case with which it may be cultivated. 

One of the letters accompanying the late report, say- 
it is no morft to cultivate an acre of land with the 
mulberry, than with com. If each farmer would de- 
vote only one acre of land to tlie morus multicaulis, il 
would yield him from 100 lbs. to 300 lbs. raw silk a 
year, ii^ proportion to the fidelity with which the cul- 
tivation and feeding is performed. But assuming the 
lesser quantity, (100 lbs. from an acre,) it would yield 
a jfreaier profit than any oihc r product from the aoil. 

If the farmer can be induced to believe that these 
eB<imates are correct, he would not fail to commence 
with the moms mubicaulis, and we have estimatione 
of this deaeription so often repeated, and from sources 
that ought not to be doubted, we can hardly question 
but that the farmers will wish to embark in this en- 
terprise, if they can know where the best kind of morij» 
multicaulis can b« found. Il is truly a scarce article, 
alihotigh many thousands have been imported, and 
hundreds of thousands grown in this country, yet the 
demand has not been «upplied, and it is doubtful 
whether it will be for some years to come. The more 
that is known of its worth, the greater is the demand ; 
although it multiplies rapidly it cannot keep pace with, 
the call. 

We can now spare a few thousand frees and cut- 
tings, to those who first apply ; and if any of your nu- 
merous subscribers wish a few hundred of each, the 
sooner they let us know it, the more sure they may be 
of accommodation. We have multiplied them so f^st* 
that we will aflR)rd them coireiderable lower than we 
had to pay when we purchased in 1S36. 

A writer in the Farmer and Gardener advise«, a» 
the result of experience, to purchase the mulberry ia 
the fall of the year- He ga> s, thisTnulberry is so tena- 
cious of life, that if it is kept through the fall and win- 
ter buried in the ground to the depth of 9 or 12 inches 
below the surface, it will be just as fresh in the spring- 
as when first taken up out of the ground ; and then hi» 
trees and cuttings are on hand, and he can have the 
benefit of the entire season of growing, without that 
danger of delay others have suffered, who put off their 
purchase until spring of the year; and the opportunity 
we have had has led us to the same conclusion. 

We have fed a few siTk worms every year since we 
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^omraenced the cultivation of .the malbejry. We do 
not dispover any necessity for the use of the hygroroe- 
ter or ihermooifetcr. We find thi^ wornt to be en ani- 
mal of life, arid W' ants food for its support, and need;* 
a rational proportion of atteiltion, like other aninrials, 
and ihe better they are attended to ihe belter will be 
the result. 

bur 'second crop this year are now winding their co- 
coons in' very good order. Yours, respectfully, 

&. E. GiUBs ^ Son. 

Troy, Stptemler 14, 1838. 



■ T^oRus MuLTiCAUS, AT BoDus.— A few day;! since 
we had the pleasure of spending a day at Sod us \ and 
in that pleasant and fertile region, nothing more pleas- 
ed OS than the fine plantations of Chinese mulberry 
on the farra of Mr. Dunning, of that place. Noihing 
could m. te^ifcctu; 11^- denionfitrat^.theadiapa io iJoTthe 
soil and climafe of the Southern shore of Lake Onta- 
rio to the culture of the Mulberry, and the growing 
of silk, than a visitjo this plantation, and examina- 
tion of the beautiful cocoon produced from worms fetl 
on the foliage of these trees or plants the present sea- 
saon. Desirous of ascertaining the extent, and ihe ex- 
pen&e of such a plantattoa we addressed a nolo to the 
proprietor to which he kindly respoDded, and whicli 
U appended to this notice. After receiving Mr. Dun- 
iiing's note, we had; the pleasure of an interview 
with Mr. Smith, a gentleman formerly from Sodua, 
but now of BurKngton, N. J., and one who is largely 
interested m the cultivation of ijiie mulberry riear 4hai' 
place. 

"Soottt, Sept, 8tb, 183a- 

Mr. Wj- GAY£Oii©.*»--Sir : Yout note soliBitiDg in^. 
'^oTHuUioB'i'eBpecting ihe~ mulbecvy trees^whickl am 
ffaisiogfyvisr^ceived^and with allpleaMirei will en^ 
^eavor briefly to answer your quenes tatheb«st of jny 
•ajbility.' 

The treoa-are the true Morifii MlUicaulitr, or €hi> 
oese -miilbGvry ; and wece obtained pactly from Von* 
ncietieut» end partljr from Philadelphia, .where rihey 
xvere formerly imported from France* 

TJiktj^five hundred^- trees of last: yea^'fi grirwtln 
'were brmigliihere last spring, aTeragk)g/rofn*e>ghtecnr 
to twenty •fourJnchea in length, many ^f whiek were 
490re or less inj«ired, so as-^o prevent the germination 
of ^t least one th»d the number They were plant' 
ed otrt abmU the middle of May en three-fourthe «f 
an'ecre of ground, by placing them endrto endi in 
shallow Airrows, three or four feet apart, and cot ering 
the whole light If, root and trunk. 

The expenses of plantiQg;and hoeing has no«.ex- 
<ceeded ten dellars, an«i there are now growing about 
fifteen thmisaHd trees, ranging from two to five feet 
in height, loaded with fbUage,isome leaves measiKing 
ten inches in diameter. 

Only about three thousand wornw have been fed 
$Kmi these trees, and this merely for experiment, and 
they have succeeded admirably t prodHcing very fine 
straw colored qocodos. Judging from the quantity of 
leaves cofisumed by these wornw, one liundred thou- 
sand might have been feedfiom these trees witheat 
the least injury to them. Trees of this description 
-are now selling til fifty cents eath in Phftadelphia, 
wad thd vicinity. 

Yours, &c, J, B. DuNNiNO." 

Weareinclined to think that Mr-'Dunning has under- 
rated the number of the worms that miglit have been 
fed from them without injury to the plants, as he cer- 
tainly has thiB size of the leaves, many of which wo 
found to be from eleven to, thirteen inches in length 
and from ten to twelve inches in width 1*he ca&e 
-with which the foliage can be gathered is at once ap- 
parent to all; and the ,great avidity with which tiie 
worms, will feed onsucli leaves in. pre(erence to the 



common racdberry is evident to all who have made 
tiie erperiraent We were assured by Mrs. Everett, 
of Goandaga, that the worms would immediately Jeave 
' the foliage of the white mulberryi when 'presented 
with that of the Chinese* and its rapid growth and. 
lender texture would indicate that such jiTeference is 
natural. The immense profits mode Ctom this three- 
fbuths of an acre wiH not fail to arrej^ the attention^ 
of the reader. Admitting the eeet of the plants was 
the saine as their value pow, as stated 6y Mr Dimning, 
aitd that the. cost of packing, transportation, and^olti* 
vation, was one hundred dollars, tlie capiial invested 
would be^XeOO. At the rate of fifty cenis a plant 
(and Mr. Smith assures us that the avcragO value of 
the lot when delivered at Philadelphia will exceed that 
sum,) the value of^lie trees ismw 7>500 i.Bupposing,,as 
slated by Mr. Duniiing, there are only fifteen, .thou- 
sand plants, leaving a profit of gear four tliousand 
dollars i or rather m >re than cent per cent on thq 
capital insested for ov^^ :y9&tir^Cknms9ee ,FaTm€t\t 
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TREATMENT'OF WOUI^DS OlSTKORSES: 

Mr TLCKER^—In the fifth number of the current 
volume of ihe Monthly Farmer, 1 noticed isome re-, 
marks upon the " Treatment of wounds on IJorse^,'! 
and. although the trealmoni there . recommei^ded, 
would, undoubtedly, under certain circumstances,, 
prove highly beneficial, yet.as that article seems to . 
direct it as generally applicable in every case, and in 
^ytiy condition of wouQds, whilfi in many, and indeed 
in. most cases, it could not fail to. prove injurious,!, 
beg leave to, offer lor your considexatioo, a few obser^ 
rations on the same subject. . 

It is truly painful to see an animal possessing such 
claims to our kindness and carey as the hofse, so often 
subjected to empirical and cruel treatment, whea 
laboring under disease, This arises from the pre- 
scripiioa not being directed by any rational physio* 
logical principles \ every one ieeling at liberty to prer 
scribe whatever remedy he may have heard of».- or . 
cap invent, and the moije bold and novel, the greater. 
the merit of suggesting is. AtitjOtion to a few weU . 
established, principle??, would prevent the fatal errors. 
into which mQt>y are unwerily led, and preserve many, 
a noble and valuable animal from ruin. 

Experieoee has abundantly proved that those gene* 
ral principles of physiology and pathology, whichare ^ 
applicable to tlie buina^ suliyect inheahhand disease^ 
are also applicable to those animals, that are taken 
from the h^nd of nature, and submitted to our care 
and nurture, and that similar diseases require in both, 
similar, treatment. The principles, therefore, thatv^ 
tvpuld guide^a skilful surgeon in the treatment of a 
surgical disease in man, should also direct the veteri- 
nary surgeon or farrier, in similar diseases in a horse* 
pr other animal. In relation to this subject, the sur- 
geon may well adopt, es his motto, lines that .are per^ 
fcctly adapted to every .other, of which yuur paper 
professes to treat. 

•* Tal^ NatiiFe^* pai^ and mad opiniona leave/' 

Thotvio processes by which nature accomplishss the ■ 
healing.of wounds, are, 1st, union by the .fi'^t iatea- 
tion, as it is technically called, or in other words, the 
union of the divided parts^ immediately witlioat the 
formation of raaUer ; and ^d, by granulation, in whieh 
the ifiimediate union oi the parisjsnotafiected^ but 
by accident or improper interference, are kept asun- 
der, and the'^aam has to be iilled up, by the forma* 
tion of new fiesh. Bf the first proces the cure is 
soon accomplished, wiih little trouble, with little or 
no pain; and Utile ri^ of leaving" an unsightly scar* 
By the second, the cure is often protracted, interrupt- . 
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W in it« progreet, and more liable t<y leave a perma- 
nasi disfigurement. 

The principles by which the one or the other of 
tkcse results is produced, are these ; Ist, if the sides 
of a recent mrand, nsade bf a cutting iosimment, be 
aimpiy brought into perfect contact, and retained there 
imm tiwee to fivd days, a perfect union will take 
pbeet wifhoiit the ibmiatiott of matter. 3d, if the di- 
vided parts cannot be brought into peWeet contact, 
or before contact have been imtated by iapiopor ap> 
{dieatioAs, immediate union will not take place, bat 
nanei must be ibrmed, new fleth must be interposed 
to connect the parts, and subsequently be removed hf 
th» slofv HMTOgress of absorption, to accomplish the 
some ultimate object The first prooese is natofe's 
o«a spontaneous efiort to effect a cure, and the course 
which ahe would always pursue under favorable 
apBHflDStanees, if left to herself, or gontly and ju 
daiipoiMly aided by art. The second, is that to which 
ahe Meotta from neeesaity, and when interrupted in 
^e» salutary process, by the rude and ill'timed inter- 
ftfenee of art— the first result therefiire, should al 
ways h& aimed at, as not only the most favorable, but 
alwae attended by the least risk and trouble. To 
■M^n wJueh, the principles just referred to,, dictate 
the following course. 

Ae nearly as may be, free the woimd from \\n 
foreign substances, as dirt, gravel, hair, &c. Ac, in 
the most gentle manner, by means of a soft sponge and 
warm water, then bring the sides of tho wound into 
peWect contact, if possible, and reloin them there by 
means of adhesive plaster, or stiches, or both, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and over tho whole, apply a 
ptsdget of soft lint, which should remain until the 
otue is effected. Nothing more is required, unlees 
inflaraknation should run too high, when keeping the 
pfUts censtantTy wet in cdd water is the best appli- 
cation. Indeed, the numerous cleansing and healing 
■estrums so frequently resorted to» never fail of being 
hurtful by disturbing the salutary operations of nature. 

With this mild and simple treatment, nature always 
produces that degree of inflamation which is necessa- 
Tf to e£^t a cure, in the best possible manner; but 
^ by the officious application of plasters, blue stone, de- 
terfent oils, &c. &c„ her salutary operations are dis- 
4arbed, too moch inflamation is excited, and she is 
fumpelled to resort to the slower, more laborious, 
and imperfect process, of healing by granulation. — 
Genesee Farmer. 



RlQIMBN FOA A WiNO BaoKKN HoME.—- This dts^ 
order is caused by over-feeding, by violent exercise 
wiMO the horse is too full, or by letting a horse go 
into water when he is hot and sweaty : or it freqoent- 
]f originates from an obstinate cold not well cured. 
Thfi only remedy we have knowii to prove efficient — 
to f4^ a horse good healthy food, com aiMl not much 
h»y-<-or ieed him upon potatoes, and whenever water 
ie given him, it should be impregnated with salt-petre 
and saVamoniac. 

Lime water freely given has in many instances cured 
this disease. We know one instance where a wind 
hrokea horse had been kept in a field where there 
was not any water except in the bottom of an old 
Hum kiln, and had recovered his wind. Tho horse 
got no other water to drink for five or six weeks, and 
be perfectly recovered in his wind and cominoes fiee 
ftom cough. 

Remedy von toe Hewbs in Horses Take 1' 

1-9 Ibu, of good ^nger for a hoise. Give two table 
qioeBsfnll a day— one in the morning and the other 
IB tiM evening, mixt with wheat bran. Thie reoept 
bas Wen selling at 15! to the easi-wMd— where the 
effim^ of Ike fthDvt SMdieine has be» proved, in 
&e care of several eaies of obstiiMte Jieitvesfc 



Potato CxEESEd— 4n Germany, great quantitwa of 
this article are made, and it is stated that the cheese 
will retain its freshness for several years, if kept in: 
close vessels. It is prepared by boiling the potatoes; 
and reducing them, when cold, to a pulp^ rejectiiif 
skine Sour Bulk is added, or else sweet ouid, with 
the whey preased out, in the proportion of a pint to 
five pomids of pulp. It is kneaded several timei# 
drained in small baskets, and simply dried in tha 
shade. 

BuTTEE.— -The business of making butter for sal* 
in the market, is a primary concern with a very la^s« 
proportion of farmers who rciode within a reasonabls 
difitance from towns or cities, and to obtain the best 
price for it, is of course, an object of much importance 
in this money-making age of the world, ^et it is not 
a little surprising that, notwithstanding eveiy body 
knows how to make butter, so small a proportion ofi 
what is taken to market commands the price of a 
first rate article. I tliiak it m&y safely be said, that 
not one-fourth part of it can be assumed as first rate 
in quality, and of coarse, much the largor port of it 
is sold at inferior prices. This, in many cases, must 
be ascribed to carelessneas, inattention to neatness 
and cieanlioess, and perhaps, in many cases, to the ia< 
purities of the cellar or milk-house, in which the 
milk or cream is kept. The atmofcpi.ere of the apart- 
ment where the milk is kept, tiiould be entirely pur* 
and free from all contamination. No decaying vege* 
tables, barrels of fish, sourkrout, musty casks, and 
other articles which tend to render the air impure, 
ought to be permitted to remain in tho eame apart- 
ment with milk or cream. Fluida absorb the noxious 
yapors of the air in a remarkable degree. A pitchei 
of water being permiited to stand over night in a 
room where a segarhea been smoked, in the merit- 
ing will be found to be strongly impregnated with 
it. 

It will be found to be impossible to make hotter oC 
good flavor and of first rate quality, if the apartment 
in which the milk is set is not kept entirely free from 
ail smell of what kind soever. It will receive m 
taint from foul air. of which it can never be divested,, 
by any process whatever; therefore, if yon desire to 
obtain (he highest market price for your butter, ke^ 
your milk houses and cellars as sweet and clean m 
your parlors, and let the exhibition of it in the nuu^ 
ket-place be so perfectly neat and tidy aS to attract the 
admiration of purchasers, and be sure never toattesspt 
to sell a pound of butter with a scgar in your moiitk. 
— Farmer's CahincL 

Bdttbr. — Butter as all know is produced from HuIk, 
and milk from cows, and most farmers make butter 
enough for family use ; but few, however, in our vici- 
nj^ty do jnuch more. But a large number of our farm- 
ers keep a sufiiioient number of cows, if they were - 
properly managed, and the milk and eream proper* 
iy attended to, to furnish a considerable quantity to 
spare, and at a small additional expense ; and this sur- 
plus would be an item of no small amount to their 
yearly income. Tho first error that we conceive 
needs correcting is, tho manner of keeping cows. 
For the want of proper food and shelter during wis^ 
ter, spring, too pAen finds them in a poor condition te 
subsist themselves, much less to give proper nourisb- 
m«it and support to their calvea and supply the fami- 
ly wiih.milk with the scanty food allotted them.— Th0 
seoond error ia the common custom, of rearing their 
calves^ by keeping them shut up at home to suck a 
psftkm ol the lailk when the cows return foon tbeii 
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/fitha old. 

, and inef- 

y<i^e milk and 

^ we tvould reconi- 
^•hh belter andjrnore 

/mi Bheds to shield iheni 
winter and spring* . To 
>iedy the pecond, lei every 
Ai range for his cows at least. 
V .^ond his own premises; he will 

iht 4 from the necessity of leUing hie 

calvt.. , cows during the summer, in order to 

toll thev ^e at night. Diflerent modes have been 
practiced with siKcesj in raising calves, but the one 
■we have found to answer well is to take them from 
the cows when two or three days old, and feed the&i 
-with milk. By letting fhem suck the finger and low- 
ering the hand to the milk they will soon learn to 
drink as freely as a pig, and all difficulty is at an end 
Give them the milk Ui^ from the cow for a week or 
flo, but in moderate quantity at first, as it is improper 
to feed them what they will drink while young, as it 
distends their stomachs so as to liequire an undue quan- 
tity afterwards, to keep them in a thriving condition. 
After the first week a small quantity of skimmed milk 
may be added, heated to a temperature of new milk, 
which may be daily increased, and the new milR 
gradually dimiilifehed until its place is entirely sap- 
plied with skimmed milk, — the quantity may be grad- 
ually increased as the wants of the calf may re- 
quite. A small quantity of corn roe»l may be.added 
as the calves grow older, a lot for them to feed in, 
and some good hay ought to be daily supplied as soon 
as they will eat it. 

This practice saves all the cream for butter, is 
much better for ihe cows, renders the milking more 
convenient and agreeable, ane^ makes equally as good 
if not better calves. The calf being out of the way^ 
the tin cup may be dispensed with, and the milker, 
-without fear of molestation, may draw freely with 
both hands from the extended udder, its rich supply di- 
rectly into the pail. It will readily be s<eii thai the 
dairy woman has now a much larger supply of milk, 
than when the calves are allowed to suck the cow8» 
and she will now need more room and better accom- 
TDodations for setting it than before. A good spring 
house properly constructed is very desirable, when 
near the dwelling but we pity the women that have 
to trudge through fain or ^ine the distance that many 
do from the dwelling to the spring house ; and.we have 
actually thought while travelling through the coun- 
try that many farms wovld be much better off with- 
out any spring At all. In order to nse a spring, baild- 
ings are often put in a very inconvenient part of the 
farm, clearing, made in the wrong place and after all 
6^ me .10 or SO rods have to be walked over every 
time they get a bucket of water or a pan of milk or 
. hutter for a mefil. We will not now give our vitws 
on the better plan of arranging buildings, clearings 
&e., but proceed lopoint out a substitute for an incon 
venient spring house, A well near the door with a 
pump in it would in a great many cases atford a 
supply of better water, and at much less trouble than 
10 obtain it at the spring, and the water my be led 
into a milk house to answer better than many springs 
and be convenient to the dwelling* An excellent 
t>ne may be constructed at smalt expense by digging 
down two or three feet sufficiently large for the pur- 
pose, on a declining piece of ground when a cover 
•^ drain can be laid to drain the water from the boi- 
, jom of the room, fiaild it with 1(^, with a door 
tnd sufficient windows & admit air, and plaster and 
^whitewash it nicely inside and keep aU sweet and 
ulean. Prepare a tiough to stand on one side, with 
the indes fonr or five inchea high and sufficiently large 



to hoUl the pans of milk. Have a spoilt or tube lead' 
ing from the purnp to this trough ; let it enter the pump 
about a foot below the spout, and be no larger at that 
end than a common size giniblet. Thua it. will b9- 
seen that every time tho pump is used, a fresh sup- 
ply of water is rtmning, and continues to run until 
the water settles in the pump to thd letel of the tube. 
Another trough to stand under or near the first, even 
with the ground or floor, may receiveJhe wafer as it 
runs over, in which pots of butler i&c., may be pla&^ 
ed. The war«r to run off through the urider>drain 
first mentioned. The water should daily be drawn 
off from both troughs by plugs in the bottom an^ 
nicely cleaned to keep all sweet. No articles shouid' 
be kept in the milk room having a tendency tq ren- 
der the air impure \ as sndfa impurities are imbibed 
by the cream- and injures thefiavor of the bntter. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the ixnproT9» 
ments we consider necessary to be introduced by our 
farmers, before they will be able to fCimifeh a regular 
supply <)f good butter for «ur home markets. Wa 
are confideat that many may pitifit by the hints vi% 
have thrown out, and we should be highly gratified 
to see them set about it in good earnest, knowing, fronr 
experience, that they would find it to their interest to 
do so. Sonre remarks on buuer makhig we will defer 
to anothef number.^— /i^tana Farmer and Stock i?e* 
gUter. 

DOJniES^TMC ECOAOJtITi 

RAISING OF POULTRY. 

1. All young chickens, ducks and turkeys, should 
be kept under cover, out of the weather during rainy 
seasons. 

2. Twice or thrice a week, pepper, shallots, shives^ 
or garlic, should be mixed up with their food. - 

3. A«mall lump of Assafoetida should be placed in 
the pan in i^vhich their water is given them to drink. 

4. Whenever they manifest disease, by the drooping 
of the wings or any other outward sign of ill-health, tt 
little assatceiida. broken ii;to small lumps £hoald be# 
mixed with their food. 

5. Chickens which are kept from the dunghill 
while yonng, seldom have the gapes ; therefore, it 
should be the object of those who have the charge of 
ihem, ^ato confine the hens as to preclude their young 
from the range of barn or stable yards. 

6 Should any of (he chickens hove the gapes, mix 
up small portions of assafoetida, rheubarb, and pepper, 
in fresh batter, and give each chicken as much of the 
mixture as will lie upon one-half the bowl of a small 
tea spoon. 

7. For the pip the following frealment is judicioni 
— takeoff the indurated covering on the point of the 
loiigue, and give twice a day, for two or three daye, a 
piece of garlic (he size of a pea. If garlic cannot be 
obtained, onion, shallot or shives will answer— and if 
lie i I her of' these be convenient, two grains of black 
pepper, to he given in fresh butter will answer. 

8- For the mvfflts, the Sitme femedi^ as for the 
^8 pes will be found highly cnraiive~-but in additkm 
(oihem* it will be necessary to melt a little itssafcetida 
m fresh butter, ftnd rut> the chicken about the nostrils, , 
taking care to clean them out. 

9. Grown Up ducks are sometimes taken off rapidly 
by convulsions. In such cases, ftmr grains of rheubaH[> 
and four grains of cayenne pepper, mixed in fresh but- 
ter, should be adminisieied. Last year we lost seve* 
ral by this diseasei and this year the same symptorag 
manifested themselves among them, but we arrested 
the malady without losing a single duck, by a dose of 
the above medicine to such as were ill. One of the 
duck^ was atih^ lime paralized» but waathua saved.— 
Ballmo76 Farmer ar;d Gurdtner, 
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From the ClneiRnati Po t. 
- BoMKSnc Wiwi. — When ourSouihernfiicndi were 
whh ua on Saturday evening, uraorig oihcr wines we 
gave ihem to drink of some doaie8ti<! wine, from tlie- 
Catawba grape, made by Jacob Resor at his plaro, 
aboursix miles below ttiia eity» on the river bsnh. 
Thtt^ g«ntleaien were in every respect compeient 
judges; and were not informed of the kind of wine, 
or where produced, until ihey had given their opin 
ions of it, which was, that " il in every respect resem- 
bled, and wat Tully equal to the Hork of Ihe Rhine." 
This wine, it will bo recollected, is of last year's vin- 
tage. What a delieious drink it will be. when it has 
age to add to it« fine body an excellent flavor : yet 
tw import wiae ! A fraction less than half an acre 
produced twenty-two barrek of thia wine, including 
a small portion from the Isabella vine. 

From tha Cu tiTator. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 

Brooklyn, September 10, 1838. 
Deae Sia — In one of ihe late numbers of tlve Cul 
tivalor, Col. Spooner, of Hempstead, L. L, has furnibh- 
ed your rc&ders with a detailed statement of the cul- 
• twre of the Isabella grape, and iifi conversio?! to wine. 
He justly remarks, that much is to be learned concern- 
ing the culture of the vine; to which I add, that its 
culture has proved, and will continue to be a moat 
efficient aid to the temperance cause. Such consider 
ations, therefore, must commend it to the atteniion of 
every philanthropist, and induce his aid in eitending 
jtt culture. 

The great enemy of the grape is the rose-bug, w hieh 
appears when the vine is in blossom. The Colonel 
remarks. " in a few days after their first appearance, 
thousands are seen carrying desiruciiin' th ough ihe 
vineyard." The bfest remedy he could devise, he 
adds, **i9 io go among the vines early in the morning, 
before the sun has warmed ihem into activity, and 
they are then easily destroyed. A few mornings s| ent 
in this way, will clear the vineyard, as they are a 
ihori lived enemy." — ^The Colonel is fortunate, if his 
destructive visiters leave him In a few mornings; 
fvith uii 1^ Kings county, they protract their visit for 
weekt. 

Roee-bugs, in my neighborhood, have, in some places, 
entirely destroyed the crop, both this and the last sea- 
son ; while my grapes, which were nearly eurroun Jed 
with rosB ftusftes, escaped their ravsges. It has been 
the practice of many, to j-emove rose bushes to a dis- 
tance from the grape vine, but without success. The 
cause is evident, they attract the bugs, but they serve 
also as a trap to secure them. The Colonel's plaii U 
ltoub»l«BS the best, 'when practioable. He would fintJ 
it difficult to ccuok hugi on vines trained to a great 
height, as they ^enei ally are in village?, besides, as 
they can only be canght when the morning dew is 
npon them, their eiterminaiion would require many 
mornings* labor, and in the meantime the bV>ssom 
wotild Sttffi»r from their voracity. Col. Spooner's com- 
munication will, however, prove extremely valuable 
in villages and cities, by furnishing the mode of triiti- 
ming the vine to thousands, who never would consult 
a regular treatise upon the sulject, but would sufler 
the iropoatiions of gardeners, who, by makmg a great 
vqFaiery of the nmnneip of trimming, contrive to eitori 
large Ruma for a very trifling labor. And, en passant. 
I may add, that article alone is worth double the year- 
ly subscription price of the Cultivator. The Colonel 
requests of your eorrespondents, mformation in rela 
ti6fi to the oaltut'e of the vine, and incpiires whether 
mimuriDgia^eBiFaUel What kinda? ami to w^av 



extent? &C. (fee. Tlis valaable nriicle entitles him to 
any information on the Bubjt ct your correspondents 
can afFird; and I trust it \vfll receive the att«.«ition it 
merits. 

My experirncG has been too limired Xo afford fol! 
answers to his queries. With regard to manurirtg, 
however, ihrrc ran be v.o i!onbt ihat grcmul cannot 
be ton rich (^»r the vino. What kind of manure is 
best adHptcd to the vine, requires iH© test of experi- 
ence* I ciperiraented >ipon three vi/ies, a^hort dii* 
lanco from each other in hke siiuaiuns, and upon sauae 
Boil — a rich sandy luara. To one I applied liberally, 
unleached wood ubhcs, three or four tinua a season; 
to another, anrmal manure ; and to the third vine. I 
applied liberally, lorrg unfermented barnyard ma- 
nure. 

The animal mnnnre produced a luxuriant growth 
in the vine, and enlargement of the grnpes, which ex- 
ceeded any thing I ever witnessed in the Isabella vine, 
notwithstanding the severe drought of itie season. 
The vine ♦'ashed," was also luxuriant, though not equal 
to the first vine, but n:cre ihiiAy than the vine ma- 
nured with barn-yard dung. I do not believe thai 
ashes are congenial to the vine in all soils, but in a 
sandy soil it certainly in. Animal manure, however, 
will answer in apiy soil, and I believe for any crop. 
To other vines I caused soap i\i6s, A'c, to be appliedr 
which I have found of great service. 

Few cultivators consider, that the roots of the vine 
extend along the surface of the ground as far as the 
vine extends above the surface, and coneequenlly the 
vine receives its nouriahnsent from a considcra'do ex- 
tent of ground. I was rcqr.estcd, a few days since, to 
exnniine a vine which appeared sickly, and upon 
which the grapes were withering, although not half 
giown. I was told that the vine had boen**\vell ma- 
nured" On examining, 1 found thai within two er 
three feet of the vine the ground had been made rich, 
but bey«)nd that dihtrncc, the lop soil had been re- 
moved, in levelling the ground, and of course the ste- 
rile subyoil alone lefi to nourish the vine. I need only 
add, that the owner understood the culture of fluwera 
better than the vine. 

My mite of information on th*s ruVjrct, is riirnishcd 
with the h\>pe that it may call f rth the necrssary in- 
formation in relation to the culture of the vine. 

Brooklyn. 

N. B. Since writing the above, I have examined 
the vine Io which I applied anih^al manure, and find 
that it has several small bunches of graprr>just formed, 
being a tecond crop. This, ( presume, is owing to the 
extreme richnees of the eanlu 

Nativic nn\rE<» — A NoNOiKCRirT — Wo yesterday 
recti\ciJ ;:..-..i i>. !: ^:s L-.i g ^o;ih, E>q a buiich of 
native grapes, whic h he statf a arc a ncudefcript. They 
were very srsall, beinj^ only fr«m a quarter to aboot 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, of a deep purple 
color and delicious flavor, the stem on which ihey 
grew is ten inches in Itrgih, and tho number of 
grapes upon if. ir»el»di)ig about twenty tiry ones, was 
one hundred and f fly five. Tlifre is no dniihr, in our 
mind, but that, wnh two or threo years cultivation, 
ihi^ grape may ba brought Ip grow of the usual ziza, 
and would then bf coroe one of the fme^t fruits with 
whirh IO grace a tabic, not \nU rior to the famous 
white 8v\eet-wft!er, whirh ore in-purttd from Spaia 
and Iially in sofh large qMnntitiri*, and £old at such 
enormous prices, frequently at ha! fa dollar per poond. 
Half an acre of land cultivated in theee grapes for the 
table, if il yielded equal to our friend Refor'a Catawbar 
and we fee no reason why they bbould not, fur they 
are as great bearers as any grcpo in Ktiiope, vvonrd 
bring in more than two thousand dollars without i«- 
nnrtieg an expense of twenty.-^ CinciawWi £«datfi^ 

P09L 
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PHILADELPHIA. OCTOBER, 1838. 



A miUtiplicity of business on our hands has thne 
fas prevented our being able to issue the Silk Grower 
iw eaily in each month as we could have desired. 
We do net intend that its pablicdlion shall hereafter 
be delayed to the middle of ihe month. 



Cocooneries. — Eight or ten cocooneries^ are now 
i>eiBg erected in the vicinity of Burlington, N. J. a ma- 
jority of them on a large scale, and by men of capital 
and enterprise. This conclusively evinces a disposition 
on the. part of our people to giv« the business a fair 
trial, and it shows that they have faith in its success 
An impetus is now given to the silk cause in the Uni- 
ted States, and it cannot easily be checked in its career. 
It must and will eventually triumph. 

To Pkeserve Tekes theouqh the Winter. — A 
very good method to preserve trees during the winter. 
lor propagation the ensuing year, and one which we 
would recommend to be adopted by such as havo cel- 
lar room to spare, is as follows : In one corner of the 
cellar raise a partition six feet in height, nve feet from 
the wall, and five feet in length. Make a bed two 
inches deep of light carlh-on the cellar bottom, within 
the partition. On this bed of earth place a layer of 
trees, the roots all in one direction, then another layer, 
the roots in an opposite direction, then a layer of light 
earth or sand, sand is preferable, and ?o on, to the top 
of the partition. In thi^i space from three to four 
thousand trees moy be packed. The cellar should be 
cool. This method has been successfully followed for 
the last three winters by several persons^ with whom 
we are acquainted. 



Ukited States Silk Agewcy, No. 2 Franklin 
Place. -Philadelpuia— -We called at this establish- 
ment a few days ago, and were much gratified with our 
visit. Mr. Leeds, the proprietor* deserves the good 
^wishes of all dilk cuUurists, for the interest he takes in 
the successful prosecution of this branch of industry. 
Hie untiring perseverance has caused him to be at a 
greftt expense, inorder toexhibit, in aproper light, what 
American skill aiMl ingenuity can perform in regard to 
ailk. Wo were shown some cocoons raised in the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia, that for weight and strength, 
«Qd fineness of fibre, were equal to any that we have 
seeii in Europe. The raw silk that he exhibits, and 
whick is reeled in the establishment, is vastly superior 
to any that was ever imported. We advise all that 
feel any interest in the cause, or who wish to acquire 
information, to call upon Mr. Iieeds. 

At the establishment can also be seen in operation, 
the machinery invented by Mr. Gay. The curious in 
such matters, will have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, whether American mechanical skill will 
«pt accomplish all that has been predicted. The ma- 
chinery is simple, neat, easily operated, and pefferms 
an that its inventor promisee. 



The whole ameunt^ of cotton grown in the world 
in 1791, was estimated to be 490 lAiflions of pounds. 
Of (his amount 320 milUorw was gfown in Asia, and 
but two millions in the United States. During the 
8«me year, there were but 200,C00 lbs. exported f>om 
the United States. In 1834 the whole crop was 900 
millions of pounds, 460 millions of v^hkh was gr^vm 
in this country, and 295 millions in Asia. . Otir esjpott 
in 1735 was 386 12 millions of pounds. 

The first cotton mill in this country, waa built hf 
Moses Bfown, in Rhode Island> in 1790. 

Such persons aa have raided e q«tantity of cocokhhi 
will find it more pnofitaUe to have them leefediB 
their families, instead of dispoiiBg of ihem to the m«i- 
ufacturer. But as the quality of the silk depends in a 
great measure upon the manner in which it is reeled, 
great care and attention is required. There is no 
mystery about it, although it requires some practice to 
reel well. It is recommended that the reeling be 
done in dry weather. " The softest water must be 
chosen for soaking the cocoons. The proper tempera* 
ture for it cannot be ascertained until the reeling is 
commenced, owing to the difiO^rent compositionaof th^ 
silk. Some cocoons will require water heated from 
108 deg. to 190 deg.; others from 190 deg. to 202 deg: 
Some point between these extremes may be chosen, 
to which the water should be healed in a first ei- 
periment One thing is certain,- that, in the United 
States, it must never reach the boiling point, or 212 
degrees." 

Those cocoons in which the chrysalides have not 
been killed by steaming or baking, ate more easUy 
reeled than any other, for they give off the silk iea4i- 
ly and without breaking. 

Mr. Coinstock's instructions for reeling are so plain, 
and so applicable, that we insert them in preference 
to anything that we could write* We fi»Uow thaai 
ourselves. 

* The cocoons are to be put in a basin or sone 
other vessel of water, placed over a moderate fire iq 
a small furnace, raised to near boiiiag heat The pre- 
cise degree of temperature cannot be determined i;ui« 
til the reeling be began, as different compoaitioBS of 
silk require diflerent degrees of heat in reeling. If 
oh trial the water is found too hot or too cold, it may 
be varied by increaaing the fire or adding cold water, 
[f the water is too hot they furze out in unwinding. 
A little experience on this point will enable the reeltr 
to keep the water at the proper temperature. The 
reeler having placed her basin of water on the fur- 
naco, and provided herself with a small whisk of 
bioom corn, or sharp twigs, she throws in a haadfulof 
cocoons, and presses them under the water for two er 
three minutes, in order to soften the gum ef the siHt; 
and thereby loosen the ends of the filaments. She 
4hen stirs the cocoons with the end of the whisk as 
lightly as possible, until one or more of the fibres ad- 
here to it. She then lays aside the whisk and disawa 
the fibre towards her until it comes oflT clean from the 
Boss, and the fine silk begins to appear. She then 
breaka off tb« thread, and collecting the fioss first takflo 
ott, puts it aside. fih» &eo aft>liea Hm Yt^idi again 
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to get Iiold of the fine fibres. This operation is re- 
peated until a sufikient number are collected to forra 
a thread of the intended" size. She then unites the 
fibres, and passing the thread through the guides, at- 
taches it to one of tho arms of the reel. Another 
thread is in like manner to be prepared and passed 
through the other guides, and attached to the reel 
when two skeins are intended to be wound. 

" Both threads being fastened to the reel, it is turned 
with a regular, but slow, motion, until the threads are 
found to run freely, when It may be more rapidly turn- 
ed. If it happens, as it often will, that some of the 
ends which compose the thread are false, new ones 
must be added, to supply their deficiency, or tho thrend 
will be uneven and of little value, if not entirely 
worthless. This will also show the utility of putting 
in a few more cocoons than is intended to continue* 



OS they will soon be reduced to the competeaC num- 
ber. Crossing the threads is also recommended, 
though they arc sometimes reeled uncrossed. If the 
cocoons are drawn up to tho guides on the thread the 
motion of tho reel must bo slackened, and they most 
be strohed down with the thumb and finger. During 
the reeling, the reelor must constantly add new fibrei 
to each thread as fast as she can find the endp> Itt 
order for this the basin must be occasionally repleo- 
ished with cocoons, and care taken that they be wholly 
immersed in the water, that they may be equally soak^ 
ed. As fkst as the cocoons are wound off, and such 
as wind only in part, they must be taken out of the 
water, otherwise they will injure the color and liistrt 
of the silk. The water must also be changed as soon 
as it becomes discolored.'* 
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We present our readers with an engraving of the 
appearance of the eggs of the silk worm: the worm 
ttrolf in its different stages, the copoon, and the moth 
or miller ; all being the natural size. 

The eggs when first laid, are of a pale yellow co- 
lor, but soon (provided they are impregnated) they as- 
sume a slate color. The unimpregnated eggs retain 
tbeir original color, are much depressed on the surface, 
and are sterile. 

When the worm is first hatched it is very miaute, 
«Bd> if healthy, of a brown hue. But in this stage it 
is eitremely diflScult to separate the unhealthy from 
iMalthy, owing to their diminutive stxe. In about the 
liNirth or flflh day after hatchitig, 4hey moelt, that it, 
eluinge their sklns,and are of an increased size. They 
then assume a dark or light hue, according to the na- 
ture of the particular variety. The second mouHing 
ft OB tbe eighth or ninth day f the third about the leiir- 
\ day, Mid HM^tiH ubMI «ie tw w i ty te eo i it day. 



The time of the different moultings depends, however, 
npon the temperature of the weather, but in general 
it will not vary much from the above. In about tei 
d&ys (torn the last moulting, the worms have attained 
diehr lull growth, and commenced spinning their co- 
coons. During the moultings they cease to eat, and 
appear languid, and at such times food should not be 
placed upon the hurdles. As soon as they have 
changed their skins they feed with increased activity, 
and the increase is in proportion to the advanced age 
of the inseot 

" The construction of ^ the cocoon is the work ef 
three days, or three days and a half. During the firit 
day (he insect forms the exterior envelope, which ia 
merely (he ecafiolding, by means of which the ftanev 
and^more solid covering is constructed. On the second 
it forms the ball, and covers itself with silk. Thi 
third day the tniect is quite hid, end aflerwardh H li 
espleyed in thtekening and strengthenjag Ae btBi 
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Having done this, the caterpillar has to undergo a 
second change of form, viz. into that of a chiysalis; 
that state iniervening between the larva or caterpillar, 
and imago or perfect moth, in which its parls or or- 
gans are fully prepared and fitted for their final and 
complete development io the last mentioned slate. 
This state is assumed on or about the fourth day after 
having spun its cocoon. In this state it is quiescent, 
and apparently without life^ but all ihla time a new 
organization is inlernally forming. 

*'The length of lime paesed by the worm in the state 
of a chrysalis, depends much upon the degree of heat 
Jn which the cocoons are kept If the temperature be 
about 66^ Ffhrenheii's thermometer, the moths wil> 
make their appearance after fifteen days ; while, on 
the contrary, the experienced Abbe Sanvage informs 
us, that he has prevented them from coming forth for 
a month, by keeping the cocoons in a vault. This is 
very impnortant information, as, by having recourse to 
this expedient, time will be given to wind off* the co- 
eoons without baking or steaming them to kill the 
chrysalis." 

The moths are abotit an inch in length, and their 
color a greyish white. They begin to lay their eggs 
in about twenty-four hours after leaving the cocoon. 
Each female generally lays from three to four hun- 
dred eggs. 

• A distinguishing trait in the character of the Ameri- 
can people, is the readiness in which they enter upon 
afiy new enterprise proposed. And we would not 
condemn such a trait, for we think it honorable to the 
people. It shows an ambitious spirit, a soaring above 
the prejudicesof theold world, a striking out of a new 
track purely national. This distinguishing trait has 
caused us to be exporters, instead of importers, of cot- 
Ion ; has caused us to be onr own manufacturers, and 
made us, in a measure, independent of foreign work- 
shops— ^ would that we could say enfireZy independent. 
Bat the American spirit, which never slumber^, is 
still at work, and fioon we shall be independent in 
every sense of the word. Ere long the vast sums 
that have been expended by us in foreign countries, 
ibr articles that can be produced upon our own soil, 
will be returned to us with a heavy interest Such 
must and will be the case, especially in the article o( 
silk. Instead of going abroad for a supply of the man- 
ufaetured article, we shall be our own. producers., our 
Qwn manufactorers; and our produce and manufac- 
tures \yill find a ready market in other lands. It has 
been proved, satisfactorily proved, that the American 
is vastly superior to the foreign silk. The manufac- 
turer gives it a decided preference. This superiority 
consists in iu lustre, strength and texture. 

The more we see of the silk culture, the more we* 
are convinced that it wiH eventually l^ one of the 
leading branches of industry jq this country. The 
most intelligent ef the agricultural pari of the nation 
are embarking in it, and in such hands it cannot fail 
of being profitable. But we would give a word of 
Cftotion to fluch as are overflowing with enthusiasm in 
the cmtue. >¥« woald beg of them not to be Jed 
«Mi^y by false notioiw of great profits { not to ttnde^ 



take the feeding of a hrge number of worms, unless 
they have experience, practical experience; not to lis- 
ten to what any particular individual may eay in re- 
gard to which is considered the best species of the 
mulberry ; but to be careful, prudent, and become con- 
vinced by actual cxpftriraent. 

Sjmo of our correspondents have requested us to 
give information incur columns, concerning the pluck- 
ing of the leaves from the morns rauhicaulis, and the 
quantity that can be taken from the plant without in- 
jury to its growth. In reply, wc state that the leaves 
must be plucked carefully, so as not to injure the bud, 
for the plant is now of euch value that one bud more 
or less, makes a difference with the purchaser, as it is 
well known that each hud will produce a tree when 
properly planted and cultivated. 

The leaves of plants absorb from the atmosphere a 
certain quantity of food necessary for their growth, and 
they also discharge, in -the form of gasses, sueh sub- 
stances as are injurious an<i superfluous. They are 
" synommous with the lungs of enimals,'* being the 
principal organs of respiration and exhalation, and are 
necessary to gupport vegetative life ; and hence it fol- 
lows, that if a plant is stripped of all its leaves during 
the growing season, it must become stunted, and par- 
haps eventually perish. The delicate vessels of the 
leaves receive the sap from the tree, and there the sap 
undergoes a change, exhaling the surplus water and 
certain gasses through the pores of the leaves. 

In plucking the leaves of the multicatiiis, we would 
recommend that not more than two thirds of the foliage 
be taken from the tree. This recommendatioB is ap- 
plicable only whilst the tree commands the great prko 
that it now does in market. For it is more an object 
for the propagator to raise trees for sale than for the 
Hilk that can be produced from <he foliage. In the 
course of a few years, when the plant is extensively 
grown in the country, and its relative value for sale 
dimiuibhed, the method that will be adopted, is to cut 
it down^s wanted, and pass stalk, limbs and leaves 
through a cutting machine, and distribute the whole 
upon the hurdles. 



In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, we 
find that the value of the importation of silk goods in- 
to the United States, from October Isr, 1836, to Sep- 
tember 30ih, 1837. was 
Ofmaouraetored silk goods, .... $14,^13,773 

Raw Silk, 211694 

Set^tog Silk 707.597 

^15,133,064 
Of goods manufdcturcd from silk and 

worsted, 1,810,947 



$16,944,011 
Nearly seventeen laillionfl of dollart sent from this 
country for the produoiions of foreign workshops, and 
the avails of foreign labor ! 

Educate your children. To them will soon be co]> 
fided the destiaiee of the Republic, «iid, if they grow 
up ia igooranee^ far^w^U ^oreref So the recdiiBtioa 
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of oxLT fathers* fondest hopes. Scitter ffe© ichools 
broadcast thro^jghout the whole country, and you witl 
soon have a population whose intelligence will keep 
pure and sacred those laws and instituttong that were 
deariy earned, and which , if once lost, can nover be 
regained. An educated people will always be free, 
and in proportion as the raaesvis enlightened, so will 
be the security of our liberties. The ballot box can- 
not safely be trusted in any other hands. It ia the 
i|;nQrant who follow blindly submissive to the will of 
* the dictator;. it is the educated who look, judge, and 
act for themselves. 



We have received a publicilion entitled The Ameri- 
can Flower Garden Companion, by Edward Sayers, 
Idtnd^cape ajid Ornamental Gardener, it is a neat 
book of 174 pages, handsoinely printed and bound — 
jast nich' a book as should be read and studied by 
every person that has any taste for flowers. The in 
Btmctions in regard to the faying out of flower gardens 
are correct as far as our knowledge extends, for we 
have seen the system, recommended, invariably fol- 
lowed by the most scientific gardenersof ourBCquain^ 
ance. We never knew a good gardener but what 
adhered as closely* to nature as possible, and such a 
course is recommended in this publication. The re- 
marks concerning the eoiistruction of the greenhouse, 
its location, plan, and the management required, al- 
though, as a whole, not entirely new, are such as we 
have long wished to see in print. 

Mulberry trees which are to be taken out of the 
ground before winter can be ploughed up easily and 
expeditiously. Attach two horses to the plough, one 
before the other ; turn a furrow from one side of the 
row of trees, then run the plough on the opposite side 
under the roots. They can then be removed by the 
hands without injury to the plant. Ten thousand 
can be taken up in this way in an hour. 

MULBERRY TREES— SILK WORMS. 

Messrs. J. & T. Dowling j — I have mad^ experi- 
ments oa the feeding of silk worms for the last two 
years. This year I fed as many worms us produced 
me SO lbs. cocoons. The eggs wexe kept from hatch- 
ing till the 5th of June, on account of the backward- 
ness of the spring, and, in 27 days, they had finished 
spinning, (ihey scarcely ever spin in less than 30 
day&) They were fed entirely on the mulberry of 
-our Ibrest. f am no judge of cocoons,' and can only 
say they averaged 350 to the lb., chrysalis not killed. 
They vtound off beautifully, and the silk looks very 
handsome. For the first twu 'weeks I attended the 
worms myself, they required little more tare than 
-feeding; afterwards, I was assisted by my two chil- 
dren. My agriouhuraf friends may rest assured that 
they can raise annually from 50 to 100 lbs. cocoons 
in families where there are children, without inter- 
fering with their usud avocations, the spinning of 
which* or reeling, is perhaps as pleasant an employ- 
ment as any female could wish. A common little 
wheel and reel will answer the purpose. 

Let our farmers set apart a few acres for a mulber- 
ry orchard. Foreign trees are doubtless better than 
Hie native mulberry, but 1 am so well satisfied with 
my present euecess^ that I have set a considersible 
imwberof thrifty young trees tajken from th6 xvoods, 
and tti^ appear to grow well, aqd yield fine foliage* 

I thmil^ 1^ jorry to see ofeir a£ekmttiftaiMitt take 



what is called the silk fever, but I would say, " wood- 
man spare the mulberry tree;" and nho advise them- 
lo have their farms in such a situation as to afford 
the females of the family a chance of heirig profitably 
and agreeably employed. GBO. IIUSSEV. 

Lost Creek. Sept. 30. 

We have not a doubt that silk may be made from 
the loaves of the native mulberry, but of a qualify 
inferior to that produced by feeding with the foliage 
of the foreign varieties. Besides, there can be no 
economy in going to the woods and climbing trees to 
gather food for the worm, since the best of all nourish- 
ment for the inseets, viz. the leaves of the Morus 
Multicaulis, can be so easily and abundantly supplied. 

STRAW BERRY CU IiTtJKE> 

^ From the Cultivator. 

J^arrovos, L. L Attg. 15, 1838. 

Mr. 6u«L — Having noticed an article in your Au- 
gust number, on the cultivation of strawberries, to 
which my attention has been directed for a number of 
years, and wishing that the put)lic should receive, all 
the light upon the subject which can be difluadd, io- 
duces me to communicate what litde knowledge I pos- 
sess of the meuter. The kind generally cultivated on 
Long Islend (where i reside) for the supply of the 
New York market, I believe to be the eaVly scarlet,, 
and of these i have at present about three acres under 
cultivation. We generally transplant, and form our 
new beds in the beginning of May. Formerly the 
univertial practice was, to transplant in rows from two 
to two and a half feet apart, the plants single from 
one to one and a half feet from each other in the row0% 
My present practice, and that of many others, is to 
plant them in hills aboutthree and a half or four feet 
asunder, each way, placing four plants in a hill, two 
and two together, about three inches apart By plant- 
ing in htlls there is a great saving of tabor, for it takea 
Icfis lime in transplintifig; they are more easily kept 
clean by running the cultivator through ihera both 
ways, and there is les» labor in hoeing ; whereas, by 
the old method, when planted close, the cultivator 
could not be used in them at alt, or at most only one 
way. The cultivator is run through them as late as it 
can be done without serious injury to the runners, 
hoeifig them each time, and it is seldom, when judi' 
ciously done, they require it over three times. I have 
always, in my pmciice, fbund ;bem when properly 
managed, to cover the ground wi»h a sufficient num- 
ber of plants to produce a good crop of fruit the next 
aeason. A piece covering less than a half acre, of 
last year's planting, produced this season over 3,000 
baskets, containing nearly a pint each, which were 
sold in the New York markets for $200. This, how- 
ever, is an uncommon yield, and is seldom equalled or 
excelled. New beds almost invariably yield better 
ihan old or^es, and produce larger fruit, although apt 
lo be shndy after showers. It took nearly two acres 
of niy old beds to yield the same quantity the half 
acre of new did. The soil I prefer for strawberries, 
is light sandy land newly cleared, on uhich no animal 
•ir vegetable manure has been used. On land of this 
kind, which has been prepared by previous crops, and 
on which weeds have not been sofTerefJ to go lo seed 
ind take possession, they will last fbuT or five years, 
while on old land they are seldom profitable over 
(V(H^ and of)ea but one. 

The greatest enemy to the beds is white clover; 
which, in old lands, after the first year's bearing, gene- 
rally get» possession of the beds and eradicates the 
plants. Land lately cleared is not often troubled with 
(his grass i the great danger is from sorrel, but this is 
tass destvaative. Our beds e<>ver the whole ground ; 
^ V ■ Digitized by ^^UUg It: 
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there are no^lleys, no dipping ofranReFs, no digging 
the pttthi^ no burniifg wiih straw, as4r4ci>niineQded by 
seme gardeners, for it i» dodbtful wh«th«/- these opera- 
tions would answer our purpose, whether they would 
be profitable and' pay cost. At all events, ourejrperi* 
ence leads us to adopt the plan I have described The 
only attentkm which I have fottod neceSbory and ad- 
vantageous after the fixst year, is to pull up and de 
atioy the weeds and grass, and to run a light harrow 
over old beds, early in the spring, when malted too 
thick with plants. As for manure, it is not customary 
Ibr 118 to put any on. I once reed an account of plaster 
being bigUy beneficial, which I tried, but it failed in 
improving them. Lime might aid ifi destroying sorreU 
but I have not tried its virtue. 

Much has been written about male and female 
ple^its, and of the necessity of mixing them in the beds 
to make them fruitful. Now all this may he neces- 
sary with some varieties, but wi.^ the one we culti- 
yate I can assure you it is not; no cultivator in my 
neighborhood, from which the New York markets are 
pfkicipally supplied, that I have ever beani of, does 
it* r once tried an experiment^ which appears to me 
oonchisive. I planted &small bed in my garden at the 
ttoie when the fruit commenced ripening, taking only 
BOeh i^ents a» had good and fair fruit on ihem, and 
no others. This bed produced the next year abund- 
antly ; they were all female plants, and no males in 
tiieir vicinity to impregnate them. The male and fe* 
male blossoms of this variety must be on the aame 
plant, although to the eye no difference is presented 
in thsir appearance. Yours, 

TUNIS G. BERGEN. 



AWERI CAW HUSB A!^J1MK¥> 

Frotti tke Baltimore American. 
It is not perhaps claiming too ntuoh of our coun- 
tiymen, to say, that in no other part of the world do 
tlie prteluciog classes stand, desej-vedly, so high Au* 
gancral intelligence and weight in society as in the 
Unilcd States. In advancing this claim, we do not 
intend to attribute to our people individually, more 
moral worth or better acquaintance with their voca^ 
tioQs than is possessed by others, but we believe that 
•ivnig to our peculiar inetftitf ions, they are taught to 
devote themselves to the study of afl^irs in general, 
and the acquitition of information which is beyond the 
Btach of the same description of persons in the old 
xworid. The simple fact that the highest distinctions 
aieattainabla by every man, without regard to bumble* 
BMt of birth, has a tendency when young to elevate 
tbe tone of feeling, and create a desire for the acquisi- 
tKMi oi knowledge^ which, in afier life, should circum- 
atances demand it, may beoome eminently useful. Of 
tlie practical eflbct of this state of things most honora- 
ble, eiamples are fotmd in our history, in which 
pemms have risen from the most humble beginnings 
t» fill distinguished stations in the Republic, and have 
shown that talent knows no discrimination as to birth 
or parentage,.and may be nurtured as weli in the 
cradle of the woodman's hut, as in the palace of tbe 
prince. 

> Independently, however, of the cases in which high 
distinction has been attained, there is an appreciaiioft 
oCthe producing classes among us, arising^ out of the 
atensivenesB of their views, which is known no 
viliere else. One of the causes which have led to this 
proper estimate is the fact, that in America, society 
doaa not recognise as a distinct and privileged class 
those who have aequved or inherited wealth. In 
Earope^ the persons here alluded to, fi>rm aeeparate 
^apartment, as it were^in tbe community, an indrodtic 
Htm into whidi ia the great otyect of amhitioB* tfeie^- 
lHhrnmh mmimkm iadvndMkt are 



riches place them above the seoessity £>» envtieav' 
thoy sttU are regarded merely as individuals. andBMiali 
look io the producing portions of the community, £ot 
any standing they may pcseess. To be an idler in 
our country, happily for us, so far from reflecting^ 
credit upon a person, causes him to be looked upon, 
to a certain degree, as an useless appendage teeerieljrr 
and consequently, to lose ground in the estimatSon ol 
his fellow men. 

The high price of labor has tended in an eminent 
degree to promote the general intelligence of which 
we speak among the working chisses. It is not here 
as in the old world, where a man to support himedV 
and family roust exert his physical energiea momini^ 
nooj}, and night, for a compensation comparativeljr 
triflini^. There, owing to the competition that esists 
among artisans,, no time is ailbrded for relaxation oc 
intellectual improvement. Not only is a man forced 
to give hia whole time to his particular pursuit, "bat 
that pursuit is, in nine cases out of ton, in fact bat a 
department of sosae general trade. Such a fijrilMim 
naturally circumscribes the sphere of thoi^ht, and 
however it may terid, as it certainly does, to great 
perfection in a particular branch, it renders the acqui- 
sition of general information impracticable. 

The foreigner who will take the pains ta throfw 
himself in the way of our meohanics> will be forciblj^ 
struck with the difference here alluded to, which, to 
oiir minds, is strongly illustrative of the rem&rk which 
we have heard, that ♦♦ America is the place for the 
many — Europe for the few." In the United States, 
where every thing is thriving and i^hereacemnulatiott 
is the order of the day, labor is scarce in compacisoii 
with the means of employment for it, and every maa 
of good habits and ordinary intelligence must earn 
more than is absolutely necessary for his support. 
Such indeed is the value oflabor, that it is impossible 
for a man to occupy the regular hours fur it through- 
out the week, and not make more than he needs te 
spend. In proportion, therefore, as the abilttf to e» 
joy occasional leisure exists, will the disposition to 
employ that leisure in the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge, through the medium of books, or otherwise, be 
increased. It is the proud boast of our country that 
her sons are not mere machines, made to perform a 
certain extent of work, and incapable of any thtng 
more. Her producing classes are intelligent and re- 
flecting, and possess the appreciation intenided by omr 
Maker to attach to usefuhieeff. The mechanic of 
America ia not the operative of Europe, but merits the 
respect due to all whoae practical abil.My to serve theit 
fellow men is onijr equalled by the zeal and inteili^ 
gence with which they do it. 

THE NOBILITY OF LABOR. 

BY THE REV. ORVILLK DEWKY. 

So material do I deem this policy^the (ruenobilitjr 
oflabor,! mean — that. I would dwell on it a moment 
longer, and in a larger view. Why. then, in the great 
scale of things is labor ordained for us f Easily, had it 
so pleased the Great Ordainer, might it have been di^ 
peqsed with. The world itself might have been a 
mighty machinery for production of all that man wantBi 

The motion of the globe, upon its axis might have 
been gaing forward without man's aid; houses inighct 
■have risen like ap exhalatioiv 

" With the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 
But like a temploi'^ 

gorgeam fumitafe migbt have bees glafied in ikmm, 
and sof^ eouches and - luxttrioua banqueta sfe a s d , hy ' 
hands unseenf and man ekitbed with fiubiica of m^ 
tuce'c vwtimig, faiW» than. the. imperial putple^aighg 
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09ih^ " Faw,«»n«I" I imRgipft you «re s^io^i " Fot 
tunote ibr us iiad> it been the eoene ordouaod for hu- 
mfku liftfl" Bui wb«re, then, teU me, had beeii human 
enarf )|, persevdraBce« patiene«,- vtttuat b«Kas» ? 

Cu^ftDfi* v^ith one blow fr4Hii the world, and laankiod 
bftd <eunk to a ^rowd of Asialas vohjptaaries- Nt>— U 
had Dot. been ibitonata. Bet tor, that iha earth ide given 
to moB «s. a dark inafl% wbeteapon to labor. Belter 
Ibi9t4rud9 and. unaigtiily hiatMiolibe provided Jn the 
ore-bed ^nd in tiie forsstr^cbimtoiaabioii tospleodor 
and' bBauQr. Beitar,.- 1 sayy not faeoause of thai- aploii^ 
daiL^wl iiaaulf ,4 but beeauaa the <kc4 creating them is 
better than the things themselves! becausacxertion is 
HoUer thaa«^joyjneni; beoaua^ the laborer^^a ^r«a)»r 
aiuixn&ra woclby. of honor Uiaa th« idler* 

I call ujM» tiMiae whom I addreia^aostand up Anr the 
nobility of labor. It i« B6cvefi''» great ordtni^oe for 
hiuoaa improyemeBt. Let not that greatordiaanae bo 
broken don^a. 

What do l.sof ? It k btaken-donm; and it hasJ)e«) 
bfiokeQ dovHi-^for ani^. Let it then be ^nilt upafam;. 
Itaea, ifai^whei'aj4>n th6aa«bo)M«^of a nevV'WerId-«- 
of a aeiv civilization. , Bui how, I may be aa^od^ i^ it 
broken dowa I D^ not, mft»< toil ?' it mnyi bo said. 
They do mde^daoil, but they .io»gene»ally -do- it be- 
cause they niQsl.' 

hhat^ aubmii totit ms^-m iUM»e feort,^a degrading })»-• 
ee^aitf f iind theyr 4esi«e iM>thiBg sotSMich on «anih &» 
espap&4hMn4t. They^ fulfil the .greatiaw^f labor in. 
th» lette>» bukbroaMt by tpifit* Tq^oom fieU of la- 
boc»' qaental <nr «ftaiiiaal#.«vafgridiec ihoali haatan a%m 
chgaea fieU of impcovwoMOt 

But so he is not impelled to do under the teachini«^ 
of QUI imparfeot ciriliiatkMio On 4haieontia^»^»tt8 
dewB» folds his handa»-and. blaasea himaelf in idfenasi^ 
This. way. of tdiakiof is tha hi^ritag^ ef tto abuNKUnd 
muaat feudaUyal«D,.42Bda* .whteh^ sarft-4aboMd^ and 
g^tlemen apenl^theif livwinfighting^nd ieaaiiog« It 
ia tiniftlbat>thia«ppfobriant of toilwtfedoM Awayw^ 

Aahaoaadio (otWart thottl Aab^medofiby dingy 
workshop and dusty iaboiMield; of thy haid^hands.t 
scan^ with aorviee nKMre^onoraUe than thatiif nan 
of ihyaoiled^and waalherataise^gnnBaata^Hm whi«h 
]Doth«raiatu<&* Jias embroidered misi^ ^un and rah»t 
mist, fire and steatBt her .own heraldric honors? 
Ashamed of those, tokens and tiiles.and envious of the 
flaunting robes of imbecile idienees and vanity ? It is 
traanooiia narture; it is knpf^ty io Heaven; it is break- 
ing Hekven'a great ordinance Tod, I repeat tell 
either of the brain, of the heart; or of ihe hand,>i8 the 
<fi^ trve manhood, the'onFytme nobility-! 
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CAUSES OF PESTILENCE. 

Tbeauccession of the seasons, awl al tef nations- of 
temperature, and of dryness and <iu>isture correspond 
witb» and> are supporters of vegetablegrowth, maturely 
aoji decay These«tiao»phaiical vicisititudeapromate 
theflawof our fluids, andf by salutary shoeks* giye. 
unwonted'powars of reaotion-to the nerv(MH.ay8tei[a. 
They are wisely, ordained, ^inoe they compel us lo 
exerciaeir-and the gain of aett^iiy aiid power : -they 
caus^us^o compare inapfeesions, andot>r Judgoueiit ia 
strengUieaed : they prevent tlteturpor-ofbody and the 
sleep of mind, which woald elraoat .nn(UHHdably.tak« 
place if we aivvays breathed tho^same balmy ^air, attl 
lived in an atmoaphare' of unvarying tempefature. 

Without-the frequent ^hangi^ in the electricity of 
the air, there would be a fi^ stata of atmosphere 
formed, pr^udicial to heakh»* and ^conducive to the 
origin and spra^d.of dii^aaesi. ExhaktioiM from. the 
soil and vegetable remains in the country and from 
crowded human beioga, and-the .accuraidated ruhbiab 
and ofial in the«ity» would .ceustkute a atatioaaiy at- 



mospheM, posaestinga viruXancelittle^ertof poiacm; 
and which in oa^s of epidemic^ diaeases, haa killed 
like the desttoying'angeL 

PIagu•^ and th« worst pestilences, as yellow fever, 
aiMi chulera are products of this- vitiated air. Dense 
and stagnant, it spreads over Uiodand liks the curtain 
of death. We find it over tha low ground and the 
marshv in the narrow streets aiul crowded courta and 
lanos of th^ city-^n receptacles for the poor, the de- 
crepid, and the . infirm, . who, crowded together, in- 
voiii^iarily contribute to eacli other'a daatniction. 

The plague is said to be more prevalertt in Aosetla . 
than in any cOther town in Egypt. Now, we learn 
that Rosetta haa^ extremely narrow and dirty streets, 
and even in F^'bruary the ditches and small canala 
comiguuua,to it, and the gardens have ofiensive atag--. 
fi&at wA'era within them. In a northern direotion 
near the icity ilieieare-eeveralinorasses and swampy,, 
grounds, and as the northerly winds are iho moat pre* 
v4bm, the cxhalationa thence arising mnet be^readir 
ly coAve5r^d lo R«satle,> 

The BedouiBs, or Arabs of the desert, are mtjch. 
more exempt fnun the .plague than the Fellahs or Arab 
inhabiianta of the Jown&or siliagsf . Theiiuta of these . 
btter are small,, with iew or no windows,- end stand 
crowded together. 

The townnf JafiSi, in which, the plague committfid 
great fav,£^e^ ia thus, described by an eye iWitneea^U 
the time, ** The streeta are very natrow, uneven*, 
and dirty and are rather entitled io the eppeUation^of . 
, alleya iha&^treeia. ■ Tho bousee are constructed of e 
white friable calcareous stcoe,; ond . terraced i but on. 
the score of filth,. as weU.aa want of space* meay of 
them ere Utt le better than pig>9ty es. It knot QfUMoal, 
indcedc to seeiheJnmates and tha cattle herdtogetber 
in these dwellings." 

Detailsiof sock placedrand acenea will boHDeibepa, 
called .shocking- by some of our readers* who will, at 
the aauiA time, devoutly thank Heaven that. tb'>y are . 
eot doomed to live in,jor even witneiasuch. Whilst - 
we echo their feelings of gratitude, we cannot* how* 
eve^rfitfbcarfrom.aafiering them*, that many of their 
(ellaw oidzenain this christian, land ere as. badly off 
inlodgiegsas ibe.iVlaltemelaea of Rosette, and Jafl^ 
We could fihowahem parts of this fair.city of Fhiia* 
delphia and of .its flourishing j:ietghbor New Yuik, 
which have liiile advarttageon.lhe ec«re of yenlila-.. 
tiun# space and .cleanlinegs over some of tha worst 
4pWQs of Eg^t aud.Syrie.^ Those spots are inhabited 
by the poor,4iod the wretched, end someiiracs the de- 
praved — but it should not be forgotten that their mise- 
rable and confined housea* have. been, meny of them, 
built by the wealthy-— >men who are without the ex- 
cuse of neecdsity fi>r thus erecting prisoas, or rather 
raising traps to catch the thoughtless and tho needy, 
by the bait of cheapneim— lazar houseS}- where, with- 
out the common air eiul light of day> the tenaata gra- 
dually- sird(*«vietims to diseases which are. hastened 
inttheir. pr&gcess by iotamperence. 

We need iMA boe6M>f exemption from the Egyptiee 
plague, when a pestilence, in the shape of cholera, 
desttoy9**e very euramer;«aamaDiy children of our city. 
Thetfnprud«&ee,efieacriminal imprudence of pareBts, 
coninbutea by. errors 4n regHneia,.to this dej^omble 
rcavU. Bat the main suslainieg causoi is the clese* 
hoty unreeewodreir of tlie .city, more espsoieUy ;pregk 
naot wtih^diseasc in the coerta, alteye, and nairow 
8troel%.from wluch the poor-littlecraal4ireaihaveoi«BB 
no ehaaee of emerging, busily engaged as their parents 
are**er ignoeantf pcrohence, as they*may be, of the 
nceesatty of purer air and ventilation.- 

ilave we,.it has been askedy^a remedy -for these 
oYils ? Ales ! cupidity, so far from mitigating, seems 
eag»r to aggravate and increase them. The aame 
aptfit which builds deeeptive shelterain the ahapeof 
small* ill ventilated housea* heaped together in a 
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coBtt for the poor, How 'direet's the ^mlding of more 
showy stores and dwellmgs on the mam streets, for 
the eBterprtsing moneyed man. But though showy, 
and in a degree spacious, they ^e so jammed up to- 
gether that ihey ere little better than painted and de> 
corated sepulchres. In vain do'thelr tenants pent for 
free ventilation, in vain wish for those currents of air 
which should waft away at once the flLCComuIafed ex- 
halations from their bodies^ and from Vegetable und 
other maters in their kitchens and cellars. 

But some, and that no small palliation, might be af- 
forded by a better organized medic&l palice. Though 
bt^ond the power of roan to change the wind, or 
make it blow whence bo Hsteth, we cah prevent the 
sources of the impure and pestiferous emanations 
which give such fearful virulence to a stationary at- 
mosphere : we can prevent the accumulation of vege- 
table and animal matters, and every impurity: we 
can keep the streets and the roads, the yards and eel* 
lars clean. We cannot command rain, but, availing 
of what art has already drawn from nature, We can 
cause the miinic shower of the water, of our i^evoirs 
and pumps to irrigate and cool the surface, and by 
changing somewhat the temperatmre of the ground, 
cause a displacement of the lower stratum of air and 
create a kind of aeiial current. These are the duties 
of a board of health) city councils, or corporation — but 
how laxly they are performed we are too plainly re- 
minded at the corner of even some of our most public 
streets, by the congregation and eddying odours, which> 
certainly, are not of the nature of those of Arabia 
Felix, or such as come from a bed of violets ; and yet 
they impress opr olfactories witK a force and pertinaci- 
ty, from which there is ik) escape tat that of direct 
suflbca tion, by an entire exclusion from one's nose and 
month of all the external air. 

When deprived of the reffeshrwentof a pure breeze, 
fanning and cooling ua^we must he the more careful 
not to carry about us a close and iroptire atmosphere, 
formed of gaseous exhalations and fluid secretions from 
the skin. We need not, even though reckless of our 
neighbor's health, be our own prisoners by self-infec- 
tion, and cause disorders of the skin, fever, and nu 
merous other ailments. Regular ablution and friction 
of the surface of the body, is the duty of an individual, 
as cleansing and washing the streets, and preventing 
the accumulation of filth, are of public functionaries 
and stipendiaries. We wl&h by the way, that the da* 
ties of these latter useful personages were more clearly 
made out, or the performance of them more rigidly 
enforced, that we might not in walking the streets, be 
so oflen reminded of the abominations of Rosetta and 
Jaffa. 



CONSTRUCTION OF I€E HOUSES. 

The July number of the Farmers' Cabinet contains 
a request for some one to famish an essay on Ice 
Houses ; as 1 have some experience on that subjec4, 1 
freely communicate my knowledge for the benefit of 
the public. ^ 

I have erected several houses, principally- for the 
purpose of supplying the citizens of Wilmington with 
ice, and find the larger the house the better it will 
keep ; and that those constructed under ground are 
much preferable to those built in the. open air ; and 
farther, that a wet, humid atmosphere, is more de- 
etructiye to ice than hot weather. In making an ice 
house, you first dig a cellar in the side of a hill, the 
dimensions that yon wish to make your house ; the 
only rule to observe in this operation is, to make the 
cellar so that it will not hold water. If the situation 
is sandy, or if you come to a vein of sand about the 
time you arriv^at a proper depth, no farther care will 
be necessary ; but if you find a stiff clay or earth of 
any kind impervious to water, you must make an out- 



let or abandon the place. This outlet may be ooD' 
structed in several ways ; if on the side of a hill, dig a 
drain and make it air tight by an inverted syphon; or 
the water may be drained into a well and pumped 
out, or you may sink a small shaft in the bottom of 
the house until you come to iand> and fill it up with 
stone. When the cellar is finished the walls may be 
made of stone, brick, or wood, to suit the convenience 
r^the builder, always leaving a Space of 8 or 10 inch-^ 
es between the sides of the building and the earth, to 
fill in vt'ith tan, cbarcaBal, straw, Cornstalks, or any oth- 
er non-conductor yeu can get, but tan is by fhr the be* 
article yet known. 

Where expense is no ohject, the cellar may be made 
round, and the sides of brick, raised a few feet above 
the ground, and covered with zinc, sheet iron, or tin, 
and some fancy ornament for the top. 

A house 9 feet square in the clear, and 8 feet deep, ' 
will hold 2/ cart-loads, which will he sufficient for a 
large farnily. It may be erected in a few days hy a' 
handy laboring man, with the faHiteriels that can he 
found upon almost every farm. Dig a cellar, say ten 
feet square, and 10 feet deep* then cut small timber 
from the woods the proper length, and build them up 
in the cellar after the plan .of an American wooden ' 
house, kee(>ing the space between the logs arid the 
earth well filled with straw; raise the building two or 
liiree feet above the surrousding ground, so that the 
water will not get into the house, thatch the roof, and 
leave the gablo ends open, for ice houses are often 
made too close at top, cover plentifully with straw, 
and you will have an abundance of ice through the 
season. 

If the bottom of your ice bouse is clay or hard earth 
of any kind, it will he -better to put in a few loads of 
coarse sand previous to filling the house. There is- 
some difference of opinion among people acquainted 
with keeping ice* in regard to the constf^ction of the 
r upper part of the buildiDg: whether there should he^a 
tight floor over the ice or not My opinion is in favor 
of covering the ice well with straw, and leaving the 
house ventilated at the gable ends, at least so open 
that the gas escaping from the ice will have an oppor- 
tunity of passing away. Subscriber. 



ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

We have been indulged by a friend with an op- 
portunity of looking over' A Report on Arts, and their 
Connexion icith Manvfactures, by a select Committee 
of the House of Commons of Great Britain, in 1836. 
It makes a folio volume of three hundred and fifty 
pages, divided into two parts, to which is added an 
Index of forty-seven pages. It is replete with much 
positive and valuable infor«)ation on the state of the 
Arts useful and fine, in Great Britain, and coliolterally, 
on^ the continent of Europe. We felt a strong desire, 
at almost eveiy page of its perusal, that the contents 
of this Report oould he lipread before the American 
people at large, and the principles of art which itset» 
forth, be imitated by those rhost interested — the large 
class of manufacturers and artizans. On this occa- 
skm we must content ourselves with culling a l«w of 
the more proraineht opinions and suggestions offered 
before the committee by the witnesses, some of whom 
were among the most distinguished artists, manufac- 
turers and artizans in the country. 

The want of instruction by the English workmen 
in the arts, is strongly adverted ta by many witnesses. 
This deficiency is said to be particularly manifest in 
<hat branch of industry which is commonly called the 
fancy trade ; more especfelly in the silk trade, and 
raottt of all, probably in the ribbon manufacture. A 
want of correct design is complained of in the china 
trade;tnthe internal decorative archiiecture of houses 
and furniture, <fec. Jn this respect the great supe- 
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rioKily of tb« French seeres to have been generally ad- 
mitted. Art is extended throagUout the mass of so- 
ciety in France, and is cheap in consequence. In 
England it is dear, apd limited in its diifusion. A 
wealthy mannfacture{, it is true, has no difHcuty in 
procuring superior designs. The affiuentsilversrmths 
have called to their aid the genins of Flaxman and 
Stothard. But the manufacturers of cheap plate and 
inferior jewellery canpot procure designs equal to 
those of France, without incurring an expense dispro- 
portioned to the value of the article on .which their 
labor is employed. 

A French capitalist employs three or four artists, 
where in* England one artist would supply eight or ton 
manufacturers. This is exerapliOed in the process 
called by the French the " mise en carle" or the prac- 
tical transfer of the pattern to the fabric with which it 
is to be wrought. It appears that in England the de 
signer of the pattern aiHl the persoo who applies it to 
the nKinuiacture are distinct person?. In France the 
workman is himself (he artist The French have long 
been celebrated fur their attention to design in manu 
iactures. No where is their ze^l more manliest than 
in their reeent prosecution of the shawl trade— in the. 
introduction boih of the material and pattern of the 
Cochemere shawl, by M. Ternaux, and in the later in- 
vestigations of M. Corder. The latter gentleman has 
established a school for shawl designs at Paris ; he 
has succeeded in tracing the original designs on the 
shawls of Cachemere, through all the imperfections 
of the native manufacture, and supplied his country 
with the genuine pattern. 

The great cause of the superiority of the French is 
in the Schools of Desfgiit which are eighty in num- 
ber, and superintended by the government. In their 
schools at Lyons, according to fh& testimony of Dr. 
Bowring, who was also a member of the committee, 
there are 200 students. The principal school of arts 
at Lyons, which originated in a decree of Napoleon, 
owtvo^ AxTirr ^vwratrtrrnas iorin~o5jecrfo giVfe eleraen- 
tary instruction in art, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the silk manufacturers of France. But its 
field of usefuluess has been widened from time to 
time, and is now divided into six principal departments) 
— *ihatof 1. Painting; 11. Architecture; lU. Ornament; 
and mise en carte^ (which is tho means of communi 
eating to a fabric or to a manufacture any model or 
drawing upon paper ) There is also, IV. a Botanical 
Department; and lastly, a department which has been 
added within the last year or two, that of Engraving. 
The department of Painting is divided into three sec- 
lions ; the first is the school of painting or drawing 
from the living subject ; the second from busts or in- 
animate nature ; and the third is c&lled the class of 
the Principles of Painting. 

, At a time when so many peiaons ia the United 
States are directing their attention and occupying no 
small portion of their time and labor in the "Silk Cul- 
ture," as it id technically called, and with the prospect 
of our citizens ere long becoming silk manufacturers 
on a large scale, the rallowing practical facta adduced 
by Dr. Bowring, merit a carefitl notice, and should 
prompt to an imitation of the French Schools of De* 
sign in this country : 

" Of the silk monufactjires of France, five-sixths of 
her whole production are exported ; of the silk manu- 
factures of England, probably not more than one-eighth 
or one-tenth are sent to foreign countries. The rea 
son is found in the superior excellence of French pat- 
terns. So in the cotton manufacture; in those depart- 
ments of France, Alsace for example, where the arts 
are most advanced, they are, notwithstanding the 
higher price of the raw material, notwithstanding the 
imperfection of their machinery, the absence of suffi- 
cient capital, awd the heavy local taxation^ able to ex- 
port those cotton manufactures which are recom* 



mended l^ beautiful patterns, or are in any way con- 
neoted with (he application of the fine arts to maaa- 
factures." 

Dr. Bowring thinks that the British cotton good» 
have improved in the quality of the design, and that 
this improvement is due to the example set by the 
French niaiuifacturers^ whoie presence has created a 
superior schooL 

A botanical garden is attached to the institution at 
Lyons, and perhaps nothing presents more prominent- 
ly the inOuence th^t the great Schools of Art have 
had upon the manufactures of France, than the gene^ 
pal botanical correctness of almost all the patterns 
which have lately emanated from the Lyonese fabric. 
The designs are almost invariably made from living 
plants and flowers. The study of art through the 
medium of common flowers and groupings is very 
much in use among the children of weavers engaged 
iin silk manufactures in France. 

In the Royal School of Design at Paris^ there are no 
less than 800 students inscribed, of whom 400 are 
generally present. 

In Scotland, incipient efllbrts have been made to 
teach the art of Design, with a view to their being 
enlisted in mauuiactures. But even yet it would seem 
that the designs for the carpets, for instance, are ob- 
tained by the Glasgow merchants from France, and 
sent by them to Paisley, where they are copied. 

The advantages possessed by the British manu&c- 
tures on the score of fabric and texture are, according 
to Mr. Morrison, who was also a member of the Com- 
mittee, in a measure counteracted by Ihe inferiority 
of the style of decoration or application to them of the 
art of design, In France " there are a sort of consult- 
ing manufacturing professors ; person to whom the 
manufacturers are in the habit of applying, with refer- 
ence to the formation of colors," and to the application 
and advantage of chemical arts to manulactures. It 
is adjoitlfid b y thfl £njdish. in^p^fi > sUr^ in . on<t j n c lfl oa 
of iHo matter, that there are a vast number of colors 
n^w used by them, which were quite unknown a few 
years ago, and there is scarcely one of them which 
has not been originally imported from France. 

Mr. Stothard, an artist of repute and eon of the cele- 
brated artist of that name, in his eximinafian before 
the committee, lays great stress on early instruction of 
all classes of their people in the arts of design. 

" Literature," he says, "seems but to acqaaint the 
mind with that which tho eye Jias not seen, whereas 
the eye being open first, and tho hand rendered of 
service long before the mind opening, I thhik the eye 
and the "hand should be employed first. It is for that 
reason that I think art should be tho basis of our edu- 
cation, instead of literature being the basis of art, and 
(we) should be early instructed with mechanic power^ 
or what the artist terms handling, so as to obey the 
dictates when mind shows itself" Mr. Stothard ia 
continuation observes : ** It appears to ma that if draw- 
ings were given to the mechanic he would have some- 
thing more than he has at the present time to improve 
in his after hours, so as to renderhimself of more ser- 
vice to his master;. to meet this, it has appeared to me 
that there ought to be an institution solely for the pur- 
pose of instructing them in those principles of drawing 
which would enable them to avail themselves in their 
sepairate branches of business, in order to render them- 
selves, by extra exertion in ingenuity, to obtain an in- 
crease of wages per week in proportion to their in- 
creasing families. The institution might be opened at 
certain hours for children, f Jr I have heard that. In 
France, the workmen in walking of an evening through 
the fields with their children, have amused themselves 
in gathering flowers and arranging them in such 
groups, contrasting colors according to their taste, so 
as to ermble their parents to. work them into^ the loom 
from, nature." 
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TKe appltealion and value of itbe art of design tc^ 
casfr irort • qteoBil) and ornament^, "to impr^ing the 
forms of machinery, to civil and omaraentaLarcbitec- 
tufer and to "fancy work" is cleftrly set fofth in the 
. emtBinattona^expeiienced and practical persons be- 
fijte-thfe committee; 

In Pfte9iarft3 might be eipeciedfronr what we 
have learned of ihe pains taken to estabKsh and carry 
into eflPef!t an extended and^ complete system of gene- 
ral edttctrtton» ibere are Gewerbe-ichoola for the pur* 
poB»t>f iiwtructing the manufacturing population iii fine 
arts: At Berlm, in the chM Institute according to Dr. 
WMg«ent'D?rectoror the R jyal GaUery at Berlin, who 
wa»eTa«jrned b/ tht» committee, *• there is a collec- 
tioti of models representing the newest discoveries in 
Earopo, «nd particularly in iCngland ; there is also a 
very complete c(dleo«ion of the finest ornaments snU 
destgfMT of the Greek and Roman and middio ages in 
plasters; alfo some of the most liislingnisbed works of 
naked stulpfure especially the pure Grecian ; the pu 
pils there are also- instfocted in drawing, model 
ling, in mathematics and perspective, each one chooses 
his owrt^epartment of manufacture; they are taught 
also the ibmtding ani casting of model works and 
other raatrafkctiiring operations." The instruction in 
these schools is gnuaitous. THey are)- entirely under 
the goverrmrent -by which also, their manages are 
paid. All the studeftts must attend the drawing, and 
all most leant elementary mathematics. -They receive 
instruction- in ^rchHecture. and with a view to thede- 
sigtt of furntture; hence Ihey see before them models 
of the -various forms of chairs, tables, tripods and 
eveiyothertlomestic article- They have collected 
fiom-every partsmaQ models in bronze, which repre- 
aeotaU the most beaotiful forms of antiquity far hDuse' 
hold futrntiiretind ornaments. 

E^ciHn the primary schools throughoat Prussia, in 
stTDCtion mth© tirta is given. 

among niecfianics and the working population a know 
ledge -of the arts of design, recommended by V>f. Waa- 
gett, Mrr Nasmyth, and other genilcmen, before the 
committee, are to render accessible public eolleciions 
of the Rrie arts, and lo co'!ect expressly or mainly for 
their vigils and inspection copies and nKjdelsofthe 
most celebrated prorlnctiohs of genius in the ar(s, and 
even to select some of the best to be placed in the 
manufactories, so thatt tlieae should.be always present 
orreadi'y aocessible during the intervals of iv:«rk to 
the operative mechanic and artisan. Prelimirmry in- 
strnciion in drawing and perspective, and in copymg 
from nature is aUo of paramount importance. 

The dir<*ct applicablt^nesa of these hints and plans 
to our own country, and to an increasing manufaciur- 
ing population is too evident tn need ony enrurcemeut 
from us, Or to require that we sh^mld snggest the ad- 
vant8g9, if not direct duty, of our municipil nnd stale 
authorities, directing a small pvrtion of their large ex- 
penditures towards' tlie endowment or stipport when 
establibhed of lOi^tituiima similar to the Gewerbe- 
€chcols of Prussia- 
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TH£ VERAIOLNT BliE-mVE. 
Ktm. J£S8S BuEL^-SfP— 1« my conHnmiication, 
which appeared in the Ciiltivatm^ Mtfy Jaaf, relating 
to tiie coBslruetido of a ^ A^miss end bee managewttnU 
I reoommended my mode of growmg honey, in pre- 
icrenoe to the c^d ratide ef mamging bees, where it 
waetleetgaed tofaciliiate their cnltivalioa among those 
who would pay but little attention to then*, dislike the 
task -of hiving, and render ihem -more safe from the 
deetnioiioB of the moth -and other casualties^ than the 
ordinary method by which bees are generally kept. 



In all cases where it is «ot)veoient and deeimtfe to 
tfee owners of bees todevoUj theirattention, bive them 
where tbey ^wairm, and those who wish to realise a 
profit from this insect, by forwarding yearly a quanti- 
ty of honey to market, I do fireely, and consider it no 
more- than justito due my neighbor, Afr.' John M. 
Weeks, -and the conmmnity at large, recorameaid the 
Vermont 'bee hive, which is considered the best in 
nse^ by a majority of the apiarians of this state; and is 
coming into general ose in most of the states in fhtf* 
Union. 

This hwe was invented and patented by Joths M. 
Weeks, E«i , of Satebnty, Vermont, who has from 
youth devoted a portion of his time in studying their 
nature, and tnost assiduously for the last eight or ted' 
yean, in observing their habits and demonstrating^ 
facts ; the result of which no doubt is opening a new- 
era in bee management, fhAn wilich the public mtist 
derive a great benelH. 

He is considered the first apferian in this tlate, and 
it is a matter of doubt whtfiher there is one in these 
United States that has investigated the subject, and 
made so many discoveries respecting the nature and ' 
habits of this instructive little insect, as Mr. VWeks, ' 
who- has beeit ot several thotisand dollars expenee, in 
time, in experimentiog, publishing books, illustrating 
facts.-&e. &c. 

When -on a visii^t^iisresidence.a fewweekseince, 
I could not but feel deeply intereeted ih his illustra- 
tion of facts, as eihibited to us by means of /tt22 e5* ^ 
serving khotr. (glass, covered wHh wood,) neat and ele- 
gant as any parlor furniture ; the chambera -filled with 
the most pleasing and admirably construtited drawers 
ol glass, and drawers-filled and filling wiA baaatiftd 
honey, without bread, or any thing' unpleasant in its 
appearance. Th^e drawers^ are'takentw^ and smt 
to market at any season -of the year. He informed as 
tharhe tisually obtained from his old stooks, ffdnr- 
twentv to tlrirty pounds of honey iir~ these drawers an 
nually, and from his earlier y^mt^ Tjwmmai- miTxy- 
pounds and over, without robbing ifaem of their win* 
tor stores. The Vermont hive afilbrd^ an easy and 
safe mothodof preserving the lives of the bees through 
'he winter, without deairoyingany. He showed oa a 
feeder, and the -manner of using it. Through tbe 
means of this, the- bees may be fed on low priced or 
stale honey. We noticed several hefaUhy stocks; which 
he informed us were wintered entirely on Havatm 
honey.-and have yielded several boies of clever honey 
this summer. We were*also informed- that the prinei* 
pal part of bee management def^cnds on a knowledge^ 
of the natural habits of the queen arnl her influence ; 
and no apiarian can at all times be sure to succeed in 
their culttvatron, unless he has a thorough knowledge 
in managing them. 

He also instructed us in his art of compelling the 
bees to make and keep on hand extra queens ; how they 
may be divided into separate colonies when they have 
bea)me too nuroerons, w ithout swarming. 

H* showed us how the bees v^oukl transfer them- 
solves when the ago of their combs rendered it neces- 
sary, by a little aid of their owner, and urgc^ by many 
arguments, that bees should never be compelled to 
leave one tenei&ent and take another. 

We observed in one hive, that he had killed Che 
queen and confined her therein. To this experiment. 
ASr. Weeks is about to demonstrate several important 
(acts, viz : That there is no monarchical government 
in a hive of bees, nor dommeering power in a queen ; 
though theqaeen may -be dead the bees will continue 
to wofk as well, provided her carcass be present j and 
that no young bees can he raised without a queen; the 
old -bees never eat bread, &c. These experimenis 
Mr. Weeks intends to publish, and their results; there* 
fore I can only say, that it is an interesting system, 
which a£&rds anagreeafde amrnement, a comfivt aikl 
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profit. He advances his opintoQ, that bees are suscep- 
.tll^e of a high state of cultivation f that they will never 
'flea to the woods and mountains, unless neglected by 
their owner, or through a deficiency in knowing how 
they uiust be managed ; and that he had not lost a 
si/^rm by flight to the woods in seventeen years. One 
reason of the bees deaerting^ for better quarters i&i when 
the raya of the sun are direct it exhausts the air in 
the hive of its vitality. Mr. -W. sells the cemmon 
eoarse wood drawers of honey, in Bostonr at from 
thirty-four to ibrty-twa cents per pound, by the quan- 
tity; and for his best glass and mahogany boxes^he 
reoeivet a higher price. 

' Mr. Aaron Barns, of Rutland^ states, that ten of his 
swarms in the Vermont hive, pr^ueed, last ^season, 
j^7^ worth of extra honey. 

. Mr. Weeks' :last( edition of books on. the juanage- 
laent of bees^ have all beea>ordered, but ano^r edi- 
4i0tt will probali)ly be^ published the ensuing winter. 
fia. is ever ready tQ congratulate, all these who may 
caU on him-^Buch as parties of pleasure, anuueisent, 
and profit, and none om leave without a taste- of his 
liread and. choice honey ; in addition to a pleasing 
coitrse. of lectures on the natures and. habits of the 
hooey bee, and other insects^ which are very cater- 
tUDJifig, instnictiye and useful. 

R^jq^ectfully yours, 

SOLOJION W. JSWXTT. 

H^hriJge, Vt. August, 1838. 

THE FARMER'S WINTER SONG. 

There is a time the wisetnensaith, 

For all things to be done : 
Tq plough, to sow» to reap—as roll 

Successive seasons on. 
For pleasure, too, in fldwery,sprin;g. 

In fragtant summer's vales, 
In fruitiul autumn's yellow fields, 

In winter's evening tales. 

And though the fields are black and drear. 

The forest's verdure gone— 
And all is withered, cold, aQd sere, 

In garden, field and lawn ; 
There's something left and much to cheer. 

And charm tbe Farmer's heart ; 
For wintry winds to harvest hope, 

Great influence impart. 

And while he views the drifUng snow. 

And treads the frozen earth — , , 

He has at homo his garners full . 

And social blaising hearth ! 
And thus he sings whate'er pervade , 

The earth or sky of mom ; \ 

Of Winter's winds and summer's sons. 

The Farmer's hope is born ! 

THE CROPS. 
. In addition ta the notices of the crops, which will 
ba^nd under correspondence, we give the following 
lirief abstract firom the newspapers : 

In Maine, the crops are generally good. The grain- 
vrocm has, however, done considerible damage to 
-PFbeat. 

In New Happshire and Vermont, tba early hazvest 
wtsabondanir and the Indian corn has been moch 
better than ofdinary.. 

In Mas6aehuseUs,.the crops have been better than 
Mtdinary, though the potato and other late autumn 
oiops, have su&red in the southern parts of the state, 
as ihey have thumgh all tbe middle states, £rom the 
dmjHihtiB My. 



in Connecticut, the i«|ur3^ iiom the ^ty weather in 
July, ha« greatly diminishedlheauiumn crops,, though 
the early ones aro believed to liave bee^ ge6d. 

In ^ew York, the summer harvest was generally 
abundant, and weU got in. • South of Albany the dry 
weather has serieuily diminished the^ pcoduct of 'the 
latter harvest, particularly of the potato crop. North 
■of Saiiitoga, no want of rain has been experieacedyand 
the autumn crops arc ' fine. Th^e same remark, ^we 
believe, will apply to Oneida, Onendaga, and most of 
the counties lying in the more elevated poeiions of 
our state. In the western connties, the drooght-of 
July did censidefable damage, aod stillrnore in the 
southern counties. 

In New Jersey, it will be^seen by the betters of ear 
correspondents, inthis and aurlast numbers; 4he an* 
uunn crop has^n ameasure^'been a^fa^re. 

In Penqsylvmia, Maryland ^d Vj^nia, tha wheat 
crop "Was good, the rye inferior, oats a -small yield, 
com very ^efieient,, and. potatoes a virtual .faihire«--> 
The. Commerekd List, of Fhilodelphia^ slatesiaa-^oK 
tows, in regard to East Paimsylvafiia and New Jer- 
sey: Wheal,. <decidedlyi geod. Rye half an avewfe 
crop. Oats, tw»thirds of an aver^ige. Com, oBe*fiif- 
teenth of aa dOKtioary erop. >Bu€k wiieati' Ultle «xpec^ 
ed. Potetoes, early kinds very light f.late^«B«iitire 
failure. Hay, first czop good. . ^isimey none in Au- 
gust 

In Delaware, the oomexop piomises to ba anavetage 
one. 

In- Maryland and Virginia, ^e wheat has baesf ood ; 
but the corn.has been serkHiflf injured,, and. in soaay 
cases 4»tterly4estr(^ed, by the dry weather. 

In the statea still more south and west, the wfaoat 
€rop has beea great, and the corn generally promised 
at least a mediom crop. 

We shaH go more into detail in these matters ittour 
annual report. In the 'mean time, frara all the in£>r* 
mation in our possession, we venture it as our opinion, 
that wheat is much more abandant, dad that fioutwiU 
consequently be lower in market, this winter, thanit 
was last ; that Indian com, and p?obably xya and oats, 
will sustain their pcesent prices, and may advance; 
and that potatoes will command, south of our latitude, 
an unusually high price. ■ The failure of the potato 
cropv and, we are sorry to. add, the unusual depseda- 
tions of the fly upon the rpta haga^ will undoubtedly 
have an influence Mpon the price of the coarset grains 
and hay, which latter* howeverr may be censidered 
abundant throughout the uaion. 

Will tbe politician) the manufiicAttfer, the merebaot 
and the mechanic, pause a monisnt, and reflect upon 
the controlling influence which the abuadanceec 
scantiness of the harvest has upon. Iha prosperity of our 
common .country, and upon thei^6everal pursuits f If 
(he harvest is abuedant, the whele <land is psfsperaus 
and happy. If the harvest iaijs, ew^ery olass ieels the 
electrio ihock, business becomes stagnant, embaHass- 
ments multiply — and- the whole land mourns. < Haw 
important is it then, that all should feel and exerl a 
direct influence in eiu^ouragtog and quaiifying'Iha 
husbandman to increase the products of the soil— 4»y 
legislative patrooage, and by a systeok-of enligtitoBed 
education, calculated at once to make better farataw 
and better citiaeas.^Cs^/tiutor. 

From the Village Record. 
MARKS -OF GOOD CATTLE. 
Ma.. Sntjder—As thara is a disposition -raanifiMtod 
by many persons to improve thfii^ stock- of eatUe,, I 
have thought that a few observations upon the aub- 
ject might be acceptable to some of ypur f aadets. In 
(ndiana, the two principals ohjeots. in breeding icattla 
appear tube beef and milk. And4ui4:artain-liwinSjU»a 
found to possess particular, qn^titiesr I shall fSDuead 
to descKibe what a«e^ th« Vfo^ fvms».and fwh at I he 
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desirable qualities generally connected with these 
ibtms ; and m doing this, I &faall avail myself of the 
experience and observations of others. 

The head ought to be small and the muzzle fine, the 
conntenance cahn, thehoros fine ; the neck light, par- 
ticularly where it joins the head ; the breast wide, and 
projecting welt before the legs; "the shoulders mode- 
rately broad at top, and the points well in, bo as to 
leave no hollows 'behind them when the animal is 
moderately fat ; ihe girth behind the shoulders should 
be deep, so that if the carcass was cut across here, it 
would be an oval, blunt at both ends; the hack 
fitraight, wide and flat ; the ribs broad, and the space 
between them and Ihe hips small, the flank full and 
heavy ; the belly w^ll kept in and not sinking much in 
the middle, the ribs globular, wide across, and on a 
level with the back ; the twist should be wide, and 
the seam in the middle of it well filled ; the thigh 
should be straight,- tapering well down to the hock ; 
the legs straight, short jointed, clean, fine bowed, and 
standing wide apart ; the tail broad towards the top, 
tapering down, and the smaller towards ihe bottom the 
better ; the body long, and jointed well to the quarters 
before and behind ; not barrel-shaped, for this does not 
allow suffieieot depth, but a section of the body should 
be an oval blunt at both ends. Uhere the body Is 
barrel-shaped » there will be a deficiency both before 
and behind where it joins the quarters. 

I shall now proceed to state the particular advau' 
tages of the above described form. The reason why 
the head should be small and the muzzle fine, is that 
it facilitates birth ; and as the head is composed mostly 
of bone, it shows fineness of bone, the advantages of 
which are that the animal possessing them will fiitien 
iipon half the food that coarse, big-boned, long jointed 
ones will require. Calmness of countenance, also, in- 
dieates a disposition to get fat — the restless and vi- 
cious never fatten kindly. The lightness of the neck 
is advantageous to the butcher, who will get less 
-coarse meat in such. The widened of the breast and 
deep girth give greater room for the lungs. A straight 
back shows strength, a weak animal being generally 
away or hump-backed. Poor keeping will produce 
those deficiencia in a calf that was at first well 
formed. The straight back also denotes an aptitude 
to fatten' kindly. Much depends upon the room the 
lungs have ; no animal can be good whose lungs oc- 
cupy a small space ; aitd the lungs occupy all the space 
within the ribs, so it is of great importance that the 
space inside of them should be large — for this reason 
the ribs should be spread wide, and extend well back 
towards the hips. The full heavy flank in the cow is 
a most certain indication of a good milker, and the 
bull thus formed generally produces cows that milk 
well. The belly being nearly straight shows strength 
in theflates. Globular ribs hold much flesh, and it is 
much easier put cm such than upon those that are 
sharp. Wide ribs give a broader loin and more ca- 
pacity to the pelvis. From the hips to1he rump long 
and straight with the back, ibe hind quarter that is 
thus formed will weigh very heavy, iha wideness of 
the twist, and the filling up of the seam, gives the 
greater weight to the upper part of the thigh. Strttighi 
legs are stronger than crooked ones. Clean legs and 
small tail show fine bones. Short joints in the legs is 
also an eiceltent mark of an animal fattening easily, 
for 9yery animal requires food to fatten it in propor- 
tion to the length of the leg. A short-legged animal 
with a large body will fatten upon less food than a 
long-legged one wi^ a small body. When the brieket 
and twist are farge, the legs will be wide apart, and it 
is important that both these be large. 

1 have said above that 4he head should be small ; 
but I did not teean that a bull's head should hx)k like 
tfoy thing but a bull's heed, for if it looks like a steer's 
'Or eom% be will be uncertain in propagating his spe- 



cies. If the neck should be disproportionately long 
aiid slender, it denotes 'a weakly conetitutibn. TTie 
inidy cannot well be too long whilst the legs keep 
wide apart, as a lo?)g body throws much weight in the 
carcass: but in very long boJiea there is a tendency in 
the' legs to get too close together, leaving the breast 
thin and reducing the twist. This I consider a seri- 
oos misfortune. 

In breeding it is of importance that where there is a 
deficiency in one, the other should be particularly 
good in that part, and the best should always be se- 
lected for breeders ; rejecting every thing that is com- 
mon. By always selecting ibe best and breeding frotn 
ihem atone, any stock may be very much improved, 
so that in a few generations they will hardly look as if 
they had sprung from such a stock. 

E have frequently heard it asked what makes such 
cattle as I have described worth more than others 
equally lirge. There are many reasons; bat I 'will 
cor^fine myself to three. And first they come earlier 
to maturity, thus saviag in those that are intended for 
beef two or three years* keeping. They carry more 
fat and flesh upon the most valuable parts. It is known 
to persons who are in the habit of buying beef of a 
butcher, that he makes a difference of four or five 
cents in a pound of meat 'aken from diflerent parts of 
the same animal. Now it must be plain to every one, 
that those animals which carry their principal weight 
in those parts that command the highest price, must be 
worth the most, and of course he will give more for 
them. They fatten upon half the food that others re- 
quire; of course they are worth more to the man who 
fattens them. Wm. TiCHENOil. 

Ornamentai. Cultivation.'— The clearings in the 
forests were the chosen. spots where the early settlers 
Htred their humble habitations. Their ideas of 
beauty in the location of their dwellings, were made . 
to conform to views of interest or of safety. The 
sun and air, the blessiiigs roost desirable, and accord* 
ingly every object was removed, every tree dcaln^ed 
which could interpose to shelter their roofs or gar 
dens from their kindly influences. Besides ,when 
every bash or tree would serve to hide an enemy, 
they would naturally seek to place their families in 
situations where danger could be most easily forseeU 
and guarded against A practice that in the outset 
was founded in necessity, has now become the pre- 
vailing taste of the people. Our houses are too fre- 
quemly placed on the naked hill or the open plain, 
where they stand the monuments of the bad taste of 
our countrymen. They present none of that cottage 
like appearance which a neat enclosure, a few trees, 
and bushes judiciougly planted would give them, and 
which constitutes one of the chief charms of rural 
scenery. 

We wish our farmers could be induced to change 
their habits in this respect; to seek 'to ornament as 
well as improve their farms and dwelling; to make 
them pleasing objects to the eye of the stranger, as 
well as profitable to the owner ; charmiag residence 
as well as happy homes. The people of New Eng- 
land are often charged with want of attachment to 
their native soil. They feel towards it liltle of that 
enthusiastic love common to the people of other coutt* 
tries, which makes them regard a separation as the 
worst calamiry that can beiall them. One cause of 
this is undoubtedly their indifference to the beauties 
of nature. Natural scenery has ever been a stronger 
bond to unite men to their homes, than domestic tiea 
^or national irisiitutions. To improve it, to cultivate 
a taste for it, is worth the attention of every individ- 
ual, for public consideration, not less than private 
gmtification- 

We are not the advocates of extravagant expendi- 
tures in oroamental cuUivatioa. Fdrks and lawnt 
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andhe()ges are b^yoad the means of most ofeur farm- 
ers, and cannot be united with profitable cultivation. 
Our views of improvement are much more limited. 
Cottage scenery requires no magnificent parade or os- 
tentatious display. Neatness and simplicity consti^ 
tule its chief beauty, retirement its greatest charm. 
These attractions can easily be secured. The small 
enclosure before the door, shaded by the elra, ash or 
maple of our own forests, or made fragrant by the 
azalea or clathra from the. swamps, would be made 
ornamentali than though fi!le<? with the rare and cost- 
ly productions of other climes. , These and many 
others are hardy plants which require only a foothold 
in the soil, and to be protected -firom the depredations 
of man and animal, to thrive with more than native 
luxuriance. 

We^have often thought we eou^ see a sneer upon 
the countenance of some of our hard working farm- 
ers at the bare mention of a flower. They seem to , 
regard it as a mark of^ effeminacy to bestow care or 
labor on the cultivation of those beautiful, but as they 
Mtnk useless productions. We will recoRect the al- 
most indignation which a friend once manifested at- 
tending a sale of the beautiful pknts of a green house, 
and seeing one sold f<ir fifty centr, price of a bushel 
of his chenangoes. The thing seemed to him unac- 
countable, and he pronounced it a gross imposition 
upon the public. We imagined all the while, his 
thoughts were resting upon his own clover field at 
home, whose ewery blossom he deemed of more value 
than the useless plant so highly prized. 

It is however, but a narrow view of things to at- 
tach value only to yvhat can be turned into gold, tt 
is only desirable as a means to procure the very com- 
forts and delights which we are endeavoring to show 
can be obatined without its agency. The season for 
transplanting trees and shrubs is now at hand. Let 
every one improve it to add beauty and value to that 
portion of the earth of which he is the inheritor. For 
the trifling expenditure of labor or money which is re 
quisite, he will add lour fold to his estate, derive con- 
tinued gratification from its improvement, arid be en- 
titled to the grateful recollections of those who may 
enjoy the shade from t^e trees which bis hands have 
planted. — Worcester JBgis, 

FATTENnco HoGg.-^On the first day of December, 
four shoats of the same breed, nearly of a size, and 
as much a alike in every respect as could be selected 
from a herd of ninety odd hogs^ were made choice of: 
each carefully weighed, and placed in a single stye 
•where their food ccted be exactly regulated. They 
weighed between 81 pounds and 100. The two 
-whose weights together made 185 pounds, were fed 
on one gallon of shelled Indian corn weighing seven 
pounds to each, for every 24 hours, and as much wa- 
ter as they Wanted. This quantity .of food was a 
plenty for them; generally they about consumed it. 
Some five or six difTereat days between the 1st of De- 
cember and 4ih of January, the time the experiment 
was going on, ihey did not eat their whole allowance. 

For the two shoats, whose weights together made 
173 pounds,, seven pounds of good Indian corn meal, 
by measure ten pints, were made into good mush, or 
hasty pudding, and divided between them for every 
twenty-four hours. That is, these two had allowed 
them, exactly half the weight of meal which the 
others had raw corn. The seven pounds of meal 
wei:e daily mixed with scalding water^ end then 
boiled ; the whole process of cooking was done on 
an average in 1 1-^ hours. They were all fed twice 
a day and at the same time. The evening feed of 
the shoals fed on mush was generally warm — the 
, looming food having stood all night, was generally 
cold. The seven pounds, or, ten pints of meal, when 
cooked, weighed an average of thirty pounds^ and 



measured an average of three gallons. There ^was a 
differeiice of nine pounds in the weights of the lat- 
ter piir — the smallest bad the least appetite, and his 
allowance of fifteen pounds of mush was just as much 
as he appeared to want or would eat up clean ; the 
other was greedy, and always sharp set, despatched 
his mess quickly, and wanted more. 

Beforie the experiment had progressed a fortnight, 
there was a very perceptible diflerence in the appear- 
ance of these pigs. Those fed on the mush assumed 
a more ihrifiy, healthy, fresh appearance, particularly 
of their hair, ahd this difference became more strik- 
ing as the experiment advanced. 

On the 4th of J'anunty, while preparations were 
making for killing and dressing, they were again 
weighed on the hoof. One of those then whose daily 
allow,anCe had been 7 pounds of corn each, had in- 
creased 20 pounds in the 34 days ; the other, which 
had. an allowance of Corn, had increased only 5 lbs. 
I could not account for the diflference by any thing I 
could discover, either before or after killing, the ap- 
petites of these two were much more alike than of 
the others; and their heplth was ap|>arently equally 
g^ood. 

Of the pair fed on mush, whose daily allowance 
had been 3 1-2 pournls of meal each, the greedy one 
had gained 23 pounds and the other 21 pounds. 

These ave all the material facts in these experiments 
except that a vei-y small portion of salt was put in 
each mess of mush— -and there is no miracle in them. 
The hogs allowed 31-2 pounds each gained less than 
three'-fourths of a pound daily, and this surely they 
might have gained from the meal ; but they gained 
more than those fed on double that quantity of corn. 
The saving of one-half the immense quantity of corn 
consumed in raising and fattening hogs in Maryland, 
would be well worth the ofl^r of a premium to have 
these experiments accurately repeated and tested by 
different persons.— Mir^ianti Agr. ReporU 

GO TO CHURCH. * 
There is no one thing which helps to establish a 
man's character and standing in society, more than a 
steady attendance at church, and a proper regard for 
the first day of the week. Every head of a family 
should go to church as an example of parents who 
have loved them, and watched over their best inter- 
estes. liounging in streets and bar rooma on the Sab- 
bath is abominable and deserves severe censure, be- 
cause it lays the foundation of habits which ruins one, 
body and souk-— Many a young man can date the 
commencement of his dissipation, which made him a 
burthen to hioiself and friends, and all object of pity 
in the sight of ^is enemies, to his Sunday debauchery. 
Idleness is the mother of drunkenness- — the Sabbath 
is to young people generally an idle day, therefore if 
it be not properly kept, it were better struck out of ex- 
istence. 

Go to Church!— If you are a young^man just enter- 
ed, upon business, it will establish your credit ! What 
capitalist would not sooner entrust a Hew beginner, 
who, instead of dissipating his time, his character, and 
his^money in dissolute company, attended to his busi- 
ness on, business days, and on Sabbath appeared in the 
house of God. Goto Church! with a contrite heart, 
and bending a knee at the tfeone of your Maker, pour 
out a sincere thank offering for the mercies of the past 
week.-^BaUimore Pufriot 

We have seen it stated that an excellent remedy 
for hoarseness, coughs, colds, and cases of incipient 
consumption, is horse radish, cut into small pieces, and 
chewed in the mouth. 

Mrs. Wirt, widow of the late Wra. Wirt, is about to 
publish a floral dictionary, with 58 engravinga. 
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Froi»tiMaoctJi«m AfrieiiUturist. 
PROGNOSTICS OF TBE WEA*PS^ER, 
Mr* Editor, — The sabjpiDed prognostics of the 
iweather have been taken from authors of approved ex- 
perience, ftnd in some insttnoes of much learning. 
Not many, indeed ooae of their iivorks have, as 1 be- 
lieve, been repuBIisbed In this country, for the edi' 
tions from which I have drawn ray inlbrmation, are 
Englnh,* This last cbnvieiion induces me to send 
yen this article, which I faiid coippikd for my own 
use. The space allotted, prohibits me from giving Ihe 
causes of the respecCive piKtgnosties — m each, instance, 
however, th9 prognostic can be explained by tbe law 
of nature. 

I. SICN8 FUOM VAPORS OW HIST. 

1. Jf S'wIiitvBiBtin- an •veninip'or ajght s^raid 
over a meadow, wfaereioi there is a rifer) it ^^^remites 
dienextdey tai>e hright. 

2.' When the mis^hmfing over the low lands draws 
larwaKis th« hills oC a^ morning, and iolls np tfatir i^des 
■itii'tfae tops be eovtred, tbere will be«& nmi. 

3^ 'In some plases, if the mist inysgs «pon the iiiUs, 
and drag along the wood, instead of overapreadini^thd 
tewerfVMinds, in a nmming iirwili torn to laia.^ 

. 4 'if aistsriBe iftlowgveimds, aB4jH>on vaaisir, lair 
weather. 

54 JflMy nse to the hilt tops^^niiit ardajrvf two. 
(One^ Mr. Worlidge's rules ) 

6. A geosfal mist beftre the lun vises near Ihe foil 
Boen ;< fine -weather. 

II. iFRplt CLOITDS. 

1. It is a symptom of Cur weather when clouds dis. 
solve into air .- otherwise when they are coUecied out 
of the air. 

2. When heavy rains -are about to fiUl, every dond 
rises higgjer than the former, and all the clouds «re in 
a growing state. 

3. When clouds are fleeey, deep and dense towards 
the middle, and very white at the edges, with the sky 
very bright and blue about them, they are of a frosty 
coldness, and will soon fall either in hail, snow, or 
hasty showers of rain. 

4. When clouds breed high in the air in thin white 
trains, like locks of wool or the tails of horses, there 
will soon be wind below^ and probaUy a rain with it 

5. When clonds as they come forward seem to di- 
verge from a point in the horizon, a wind may be ex- 
pected from that quarter, or the opposite. 

6. When a general cloudiness covers t^esky above, 
and small Mack fragments of clouds like smoke, fly 
underneath, rain is not far off, and it will probably be 
lasting. 

7» No surer sign of rain than two diflcrcnt currents 
of clouds, especially if the nodermost flies fast before 
the wind ; and if two such appear in hot summer, a 
thvnder storm is gathering. 
' 8. Clouds like large rocks ; great showers* 

9. If small clouds increase ; much rain. 

10. If large clouds decrease ; lair weather. 

11. In the summer, when the wind is south two or 
three days, and it grows very hot, and clouds rise with 
white topf", like towers, as if one were on the top of 
another, joined together with black on the nether side, 
Aere will be thuwier and rain suddenly. 

' 12. If two such clouds rise, one on either hand, 
rain. 

19. Dappled white clouds, (called a mackerel sky) 
ganeraliy predict rain. 

14. Small black clouds of a clear evening, undoabt- 
•d signs of rain. 

15. Bine or black clouds near the sun any time of 
iha dusy, or near the moon by night ; signs of rain. 



16. Small wat^rishcloBds ODtlM t«nt of fcSls ;rai!i 

1 7. I f 4doiids grew or appear mddcniy, tiM air ^3r- 
wise free from oleods^ lempesti at lmud« especially if 
they appear to the so&th or west. 

18. Clonds setting on ihe tpps of Btouitaini ;hmd 
weather. 

in. BBW8. 

Dew plentifully on the grass aOer a fair day, fore* 
tels the next day fair ; but if after such a day no ^w 
is on the ground, and no wind stirring, jrain may be 
expected. 

IV. FROM SKIKL 

1. •Between a led «veiuiig^ and. a gnynomiagr is 
oomaonly a mdMt oi a heoyy dew over Iha gnmad^ bnt 
if a red mefiijog succeeds, there is no dew. 
-3.^ When a khweving ^edaess ^jBtds loo far up- 
wards fram the bortzon in the- nomiog nr evotieg, 
rain or winds Ibltow^ ahd often hath. 

3- When sucfa^ a^edness, together ^ with a ngged 
aeas of the- cloods^ -mttaoda tewards^a sMitb^ ia liia 
ervnng, the wind will he high fromthetwestorsoath 

Mt, with rain. 

4. Wiien ih»sky la a rainyt^seBson is tiBf ed with a 
seegveen color, when it ought to babkie> ttka-nio will 
OMitinne and inctease. 

5. If it is of a deep 4ead btue, iha weather wiH he 
abewry. 

' 6. A dark thick sky, lasting for^mne tkna eilher 
with o^ without s«in or rain* a] ways beeofiiet &ir f then 
foul — that is, a-oleamky* before rain. 

V. PKOV SUH. 

1. Whvii the air ishasy, and the sun's light &des 
by 4«g]cesv and iis orb looks whiteish and ill defined, 
ooe of the oMst certiun signs of rain. 

^. If the ra^s of ihe son breaking through the 
clouds, irradiate and are visible in the air, xain soon. • 

3. White at his setting ; bad weather. 

4. Shorn of his rays; bad weather. 

5. Going dcwn into a baltk of clouiis which lie in 
the horiaon ; had weather. 

6. If>he risrred and fiery, wind and rain. 

7. If rhe rise doudy and clouds decrease, certain 
fair weather. 

VI. FROM MOON. 

1. When moon and stars grow dim,- widi a hazy air 
and ring or halo around it ; raiA follows. 

2. If moon appear pale aiKi dim, expect rain. 

3. If red, a sign of wind. 

4. If of its natnral color, and the dcy clear ; -fair 
weather. 

5. If the moon is rainy^ throughout her oontse, it will 
clear np at the ensuing change, and the rain will pro- 
Iktbly commence in a few^ days after, aiMl continue ; if^ 
on the contrary, the moon has l)een fair throughout, 
and it rains at the change, the fair weatfaer'will pro- 
bably be restoi^d about the fourth or fifth day of die 
moon, and continue as before. 

6. If a new moon does not appear till the faorth 
' day, a troubled air for the whde month. 

7. If the moon, either at her first appeartnce, or 
within a few days after, has her lower horn obacture 
or dusky, or in any wise sulKed, it denotes foul weath- 
er before the full. 

8. If discolored inthe mkklie, storms are to be ex* 
pected about the fuU, or ahout the wane, if her upper 
horn is aflected in like manner. 

9. When on her fourth day she appears spotless; her 
horn unblonted, and neither flat nor quite erect bat 
betwixt both, if proBrise fair ^e greatest pvtbf^the 
mobth. 



10. Auerect^rtooftisgenefally-tln^t^Q^^'^oi- 

(fovorable, but paitieularly^ denotes -wind V^bai'lKb if 
she appear with short and" btunted lKaUI,^TCin tmy 
„_ „ „,- rather beexpeeted. 
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'<* Whoso would exoell must ayend mo^ time m pntetiee, ft&d look erer the doingi of other men." 
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HISTORY OF aiiK IN THE TJWITED STATES. 
Tfae culture of silk fint commenced in Vkginia. 
Upon tfae settlement of that colony, it was deemed an 
olgect of the firat importance ; and the attention of the 
settlers was strongly directed to it bf the British Go* 
Teroment, hy which silk- Worm eggs^ white mulberry 
trees, and printed instructions, were sent over and 
distributed. King James the First', in the 20ih year 
of his reign, having, doubtless, seen the deiiBat ck his 
plan to encourage the sift culture at home« was in- 
duced to attempt it in Virginia ; and, " having under- 
stood that the soil naturally yieldelh stofe of excellent 
mulberries,*'' gave instructions to the Eai-l of South* 
ampton, to urge the cultivation of silk in the colony, 
in preference to tobacco, ** which brings with it many 
disopders and inconveniences.'* In obedience io the 
command, the Earl wrote an express letter on the sub- 
joet, to the Governor and Council, in which he desired 
them to compel the colonists to plant mulberry treea» 
and also, vines. Accordingly, ** as early as the year 
1^23, the colonial assembly directed the planting of 
mulberry trees : -and, in 1656, another act was passed, 
in which the culture of silk is described as the most 
profitable commodity for the country ; and a penalty 
often pounds of tobacco is imposed upon eveiy |:tlaru- 
er who should fail to plant, at least, ten mulberry trees 
fen every hundred acres of land in his^xisseEsion. In 
tlM same year a premium of 4,000 pounds of tobacco 
-was given to a person as an inducement to remain in 
the country, and prosecute the trade in silk ; and, ia 
tke next year a premium of 10,000 pounds of tobacco 
was offered to any one who should export JCSOO worth 
of the raw material of silk. About the same time, 
5,000 pounds of the same article was promised ''to any 
one who should produce 1,000 poiuids of wound silk 
in one year." The act of 1656, coercing the planting 
of the mulberry trees, was repealed, in the year 1658, 
httt was revived two years afler ,* and the system of 
rewards and penalties was steadily pursued until the 
year 1666, when it was determined that all statutory 
provisions were thereafter unnecessary, as the success 
of divers persons in the growth of silk and other man- 
ufaetures,<<evideBdy demonstrated bow beneficial the 
same would prove.^ Three years a&er, legislatiye 
encouragements were revived ; but subsequently to 
tlie year 1669, the interierence of Government seems 
eKtisely to have ceased. The renewal of the pre- 
iHlMns after the act of the year 1658, mm, deubtleas, 
#1viB|g to the recommendation of Charles IL: for, in 
tbe year 1661, amoitf the iastiuctiens given to Sir 
yifm- Berkeley, upon iun leappointment as Govemert 
ffHl while in England on a visit, the gngieenwmand- 



ed the cultivation of 8ilk,andmeiHieaed,asaniBdiiee> 
meat to the colonists to attend to hts advice, "^liiat he 
bed formerly wora some of the silkof Vingmia, wbieh 
he ibimd net inferior to that raised ia other countises." 
.This fMuark is prob*bly the ground of the tsadUion 
mentioned by Beverly, that the Kmghad wern-m rohe 
of Virginia ^k At his cetooatioB. 

The revived encoumgement given by tiie Ceienid 
JLegisIature to the calture W silk, had the desiced«& 
feet. JMulherry trees were generally planted, andl^ 
rearing of silkwotms iemied a part «f the regular bnsi- 
DesB of many oithe iarmers. Majoar WaUter, « membar 
of the legislature, produced satisfactory evidence Ht 
his having 70^000 trees growing in the year 1664, and 
claimed the premium- . Other ekums of a Hke lenor 
were presented the same session. The eastern part ' 
of the State abounds at fvesent with white roulbeny 
trees ; and it is to he hoped, the people will see their 
interest in renewing the culture of eilk. 

Upon the settlement of Geevgaa. in 1732, the cul- 
(use of silk was also C4>n^emplajted as a princ^l object 
of Attention, and lands were granted to eetilers upen 
condition that they planted one hundred white mul- 
berry trees on every ten acres, when cleared ; aad ten 
years were allowed for their cultivatieo. Trees, seed, 
and the c^gs of silk-vvorms, were sent over by the- 
trustees, to whom the management of ^kie colony was 
eotmuitted. An Episcopal deigySMB, and a native of 
Piedmont were engaged to instruct the people in die-^ 
art of rearing the worms and winding the silk, bi 
order to keep alive the idea of the silk culture, and 
ef the views of the Gevemmeat respeeting it, en one 
side of the public seal was c representation ef silk* 
worms in tiiair various stages, with this appn^ate 
motte, "non «ibi sed aliis." By a manuscript volume 
ef proceedings and accounts of the trustees, to whidi 
the writer has had access, it appears that the £rrt par- 
cel of silk which was received by the trustees, was in 
the year 1785, when Mght pounds of raw sUk were 
expoiitedfBom^vaBBahtoElngland. It was made Into 
a piece, and presMited to the Queen. 

From this Urae, imtil the year 1750, theareare entries 
ef large parcels of mw si& received from Georgia, (he 
pfodttce of coeoons raised by the infaabitanis, and 
bought £tom them, at established prices, by the agents 
ef the trustees, who had it reeled off under thehr difiec- 
tion. In ike year 1751, a public filature was erected, 
by order o( the trastees. " The exports of silk, from 
the year 1750 to 17^, inclusive, amounted to •8,886. 
In the year 1757, one fhonsand and fifty pennds of 
raw silk w««e reeeived at the filatntie. In the year 
1758, this bnildiM; wasoewttmed by fire, with a^toMH 
ti^of ailk,«ni 7*040 pennds «ooeaM; bntaaelher 
' liitbeywr 1759;iiie osloggri 
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upwards of 10,000 weight of raw silk, which sold two 
or three i^hilliQgs higher per pound, than that of any 
other country." According to an facial statfment of 
William Brown, Controller of the Customs of Savan- 
nah, 8,829 pounds of raw &ilk were exported between 
the year 1755 and. 1772, inclusivA. The last parcel 
brought for sale to Savannah, Was in the year 1790. 
when upwards of two hundred weight were purchased 
for exportation, at 18«. and 26<- per pound. 

Some attention was also paid, in early times, to the 
culture of silk in South Carolina; and the writer has 
been informed, that, during a certain period, it was a 
ftshionable occupation. The ladies sent the raw silk 
jiroduoed by them to £nglaiid, and had it manufae- 
tared. *^ In the year 1755, Mrs. Finckney, the same 
lady who, about ten years before, had introduced the 
indigo plant into South Carolina, took with her to 
England a quantity of excellent silk, which she had 
Mised and spun in the vicinity of Charleston, sufficient 
to make three complete dresses: one of ihem was pre- 
leoted to the princess dowager of Wales, and another 
to Lord Chesterfield. They were allowed to be equal 
to any silk ever imported. The third dress, now (1 809) 
^ m Charleston, in the possession of her daughter, Mrs. 
Horry, is remarkable for its beauty, firmness, and 
itrength.'^' The quantity of rawailk exported as mei^ 
ohandise was small ; for, during six years, only 251 lbs. 
were entered at the customhouse. The qnaKty of 
it was excellent : according to the certificate of Sir 
Thomas Lombe. the eminent silk manufacturer, it had 
as much strength and beauty as the silk of Italy. At 
New Bordeaux, a French settlement, 70 miles above 
Augusta, the people supplied much of the high coun- 
try with sewing silk, during the war of the Revolu^ 

tiOD. 

In the year 1771, the cultivation of silk began in 
Peonsylvania and New Jersey, and continued with 
spirit for lieveral years. The subject had been fre- 
quently mentioned in the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, as one of those useful designs which it was 
proper for them to promote ; but they were induced to 
* enter into a final resolution on it, in consequence of a 
letter being laid before them on the 5th January, 1770, 
fiom Dr. Franklin, who was then in London as Agent 
^ of the Colony, and in answer to one which had been 
written to him on the same subject by the late Dr. 
Cadwallader Evans. In this letter from Dr. Franklin, 
he recommended the culture of silk to his countrymen, 
and advised the establishment of a public filature in 
Philadelphia for winding the cocoons. He also sent 
to the Society a copy of the work by the Abbe Sau- 
vage, on the rearing of silk worms. A committee 
having been appointed by the Society to frame a plan 
for promoting the culture of silk, and to prepare an 
address to the Legislature, praying for public encou- 
ragement of the design, they proposed to raise a fund, 
by subscription, for the purchase of cocoons, to estab- 
lish a filature, and to ofiler for public sale all the 
nlk purchased and wound off at the filature; the pro- 
duce thereof to be duly accounted for, and to remain 
in the stock for carrying on the design. A subscrip- 
tion among the citizens was immediately set on foot, 
and the sum of JC875 14s. obtained the first year ; eggs 
and white mulberry trees were imported, and a digest 
of instructions composed, published, and distributed 
Until the white mulberry trees were fit to allow of 
their leaves being plucked, the worms were fed upon 
the leaves of the native trees, and were found to agree 
perfectly well with them, and to yield excellent silk. 
It is believed that all the silk produced during the 
continuance of the Society, was from food furnished 
by native trees. A spirit for the silk culture was ex- 
cited among the citizens, and many garments are still 
possessed by families which were made from silk raised 
by their forefathers. The war of the Revolution put 
an end to the patriotic association, and suspended, in a 



great measure, the silk culture — ^Ihere being no longer 
a sale for cocoons ; but many persons continued their 
attention to it, and others resumed it after the termi- 
nation of the war. * 

The knowledge of the proper mode of rearing silk 
worms, and of winding the silk, was greatly promoted 
by the publication of a paper on those subjects, in the 
2d volume of Transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, of Philadelphia, which the late Doctor 
John Morgan procured from Italy, through a silk mer- 
cantile house in London. During the last three years, 
a spirit has been revived and diffused on the suligect, 
and promises to increase ; and there can be no hesita- 
tion in saying, that a ready sale for cocoons is alone 
wanting, to establish the silk culture as a regular em- 
ployment in several States of the Union. Jtt was the 
want of this market which defeated, in a great degree, 
the patriotic attempt of Mr. Nathaniel Aspinwall, o£ 
Connecticut, about the jrear 1790, to revive the silk 
culture in Peimsylvania, New York,.and New Jersey. 
But his memory deserves to be held in, everlasting and 
grateful remembrance, for the thousands of white mul- 
berry trees which he planted in those States, and for 
the commendable zeal he exhibited in the cause. 

In Connecticut, attention to the culture of sjl9 com- 
menced about the year 1760, by the introduction of 
the white mulberry tree, and eggs of the silk worms, 
into the county of Windham, and town of Mansfield, 
from Long Island, New York, by Mr. N. Aspinwall, 
who had there planted a large nursery. He also 
planted an extensive nursery of the trees in New Ha- 
ven, and was active in obtaining of the Legislature of 
Connecticut, an act granting a bounty for planting 
trees; a measure in which he was warmly supported 
by the patriotic and learned Dr. Ezra Styles. The 
premium was ten shillings for every hundred trees 
which should be planted and preserved in a thrifty 
condition, for three years; and three pence per ounce 
for all raw silk, which the owners of trees should pro- 
duce from cocoons of their own raising within the 
State. After the public enc9uragement for raising 
trees was found unnecessary, a small bounty on raw 
silk, manufactured within the State, was continued 
some time longer. A statute continues in force, re- 
quiring sewing silk to consist of twenty threads, each 
two yards long. 

It would be an act of injustice to omit noticing the 
generous ^encouragement to the cultivation of silk in 
the American Colonies, which was given by the pa- 
triotic Society in London, for " the Promotion of Artst** 
&c. From the year 1755 to 1772, several hundred 
pounds sterling, were paid to various persons in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Connecticut, in conse- 
quence of premiums offered by the Society, for phint- 
ing mulberry trees, and for cocoons and raw silk. 

After the war of the revolution, the business was 
renewed, and gradually extended ; and it is recorded, 
that, in the year 1789, two hundred pounds weight of 
raw silk were made in the single town of Mansfield, 
in Windham, Connecticut In the year 1810, the value 
of the sewing silk and raw silk, made in the three 
counties of New London, Wmdham, and Tolland, was 
estimated, by the United States Marshal, at $28,503; 
but the value of the domestic fabrics made from the 
refuse silk, and worn in those counties, was not taken 
into consideration. They may be fairly estimated at 
half the above sum. In the year 1825, mquiries were 
made by the writer, in Windham county, as to the in- 
creased attention to the silk culture there, and it was 
found that the value of the silk, and of the domestic 
fabrics manufactured in that county, vi'as double that 
of the year 1810. It was also found, that semng silk 
was p^rt of the circulating medium, and that it was 
readily exchanged at the stores for other articles, upon 
terms which were satisfactory to both parties, and that 
the balance of the account, when in favor of the seller » 
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was paid in silver. The only machines for making 
the sewing silk, are the common domestic small and 
large wheels, but practice supplies the defects of these 
imperfect implements ; with better machinery, sewing 
silk of a superior quality would be made. At present, 
"three-fourths of the families in Mansfield are engaged 
in raising silk, and make, annually, from 5 to 10, 20, 
and 50 pounds in a family, and one or two have made, 
each, ] 00 pounds in a season. It is believed that there 
are annually made in Mansfiisld, and the vicinity, from 
three to four tons/' 

The farmers consider the amount received for their 
sewing silk, as so much x^Icar gain, as the business 
does not interfere with the regular farm work of the 
men, or the domestic duties of the females, upon 
whom, with, the aged and youthful members of the 
•^imily, the care of the worms, and the making of the 
sewing silk chiefly devolves. It is known, also, that, 
in the other New England States, Maine excepted, 
more or less attention to the silk culture is given. 

During the late war with England, Samuel Chidsey, 
of Cayuga county, New York, sold sewing silk to the 
amount of ^600 a year. Mr. €. introduced the white 
mulberry tree in the town of Scipio, on its first settle- 
ment Silk was, also, formerly rdised by the French 
inhabitants, in the country now the State of Illinois, 
but to what extent is not known. 

The cultivation of silk hascomroeneed in the States 
of Ohio and Kentucky, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will extend. The first mentioned State 
contains a great number of citizens who formerly re- 
sided in the silk-growing districts of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and who will doubtless see their in- 
terest in renewing a branch of business, from which 
they formerly derived so much profit In ihe latter 
State, it is chiefly confined to those industrious people, 
tlie United Brethren, whose steady, perjieviering labors 
and intelligence are the surest guarantees of success. 

American Silk. — Can the cultivation of silk be 
profitably carried on in the United Slates ? Such is 
the question that is almost daily asked by those who 
see that in engaging therein ihe people of this coun- 
try, in which wages are higher than in any other 
part of the world, must Compete with those of India, in 
which wages are lower than in any other parti and 
as it is a matter ofsome importance to como to a right 
conclusion, we deem it not amiss to our readers toof- 
fet a few ren^arks for their consideration. 

The reason why the money price of labor is high in 
the United Sretes is, that it is aided to so great an ex- 
tent by capital/skill, and intelligence, and therefore 
produces a large quantity of the commodities for 
which other nations are willingto give gold and silver; 
^nd the reason why its price is low in India and 
France is, that there is an absence of, capital, ski]l 
and intelligence, and (he laborer produces a very 
small quantity of commodities to be exchanged with 
other nations for the precious metals. We do not pay 
a mechanic or a laborer high wages because he 
chooses to demand them, but because we know that 
we can exchange with others for the price that we 
have paid, and with a profit as compensation for our 
trouble. 

In those countries in which the money price of la- 
bor is high, the capitalist is enabled to live well and 
rapidly to increase his means, as in England and in 
the United States. In those in which it is low, the 
capitalist cannot Hve so well, nor is there so rapid an 
increase of capital. Such is the case in India and in 
France. To the capitalist, therefore, the labor of the 
United States and England is cheap^ although he pays 
a high price for it, because it yields largely ; while 
that of France and India is dear, although low priced, 
because it yields so little. 

In coafirmatioD of this vi^w we will now call at- 



tention to the fact that in the manufacture of cotton 
and in the sailing of ships we care nothing fo? the com^ 
petition of India, or of the nations on the Baltic, where 
Labor is low-priced and unproductive, but we do care 
for the competition of England whose labor is almost 
as high-priced as our own ; and England looks with 
more anxiety to our competition in every department 
of industry than to that of any other nation of tha 
world, although our labor is so much higher priced 
than her own. 

Our competitors in the production of Cotton are the 
people of India and Egypt, the two countries in whieh 
ioboris lowest priced, yet there is in fact hardly any 
competition. The whaling trade is open to all the 
world, yet that of the Unitt d States has steadily risen 
while that of all other nations has as steadily decUned. 
The low-priced labor of France, or that of the north 
of Ekirope, cannot compete with that of New England, 
in which it is highest The capitalist who pays these 
high wages lives on the profit of his ships, while the 
owner of the dull ships of the north of Europe finds it 
exr^eedinsly diflicult to improve his i»ndition. The 
labor for which the latter pays is low-priced, l>at it 
is unproductive and dear, and allows him but a small 
return far his capital. 

Our readers will now, we think, be satisfied that a 
high rate of wages presents no obstacle to prosecuting 
succesfully the culture of silk, in which we may rea- 
sonably suppose that capital, skill, and intelligence 
will produce the same effects that have been exhibit- 
ed in every other department of production in which 
the people of the United States have engaged, when 
not driven thereto by the Legislature resurictions. So 
fiir, uideed, are the low wages of other countries fit)m 
presenting an obstacle to its cultivation in this, that 
it will be due to. the fact that rte compete tmih tuck na- 
tions only, that it vM for a long time be highly prodr^ 
tive. When we undertake io compete with England 
in any department of production, any improvement 
that is itiade is immediately adopted by our rivals, 
who are thus enabled to produce as cheaply as our- 
selves, and vice versa ; whereas years are required for 
its introduction in t'rance, Germany, and Italy, be- 
cause in those countries there is little capital, and a 
want of that intelligence which is required for tha 
adoption of improvements. If England were the 
greftt cultivator of silk, we might be sure that she 
would always follow closely upon our heels, and that 
her product would keep pace with our own ; but in 
competing with France, Italy and India, the case is 
widely diflferent An improvement which would pass 
in a year or two throughout the United States, would re- 
quire twenty years for its general adoption in France, 
and half a century or more for its adoption in India. 
The cotton gin has now been in use /or nearly half &- 
century, and yet the people of India still use a small 
rpde hind miU, turned by women. Improvements in 
relation to the Silk culthre, similar in their effects to 
those of Whitney's great invention in relation to cot- 
ton, are now, we understand, going on the United 
States, and we hazard little in saying that as the cost 
of cotton and of cotton manufactures has been re- 
duced by the nations whose labor is highest in price, 
so will the cost of silk and of silken manufieictores be 
reduced, now that the production of raw material haa 
been undertaken in a country in which labor is pro- 
ductive and wages are high. We see no reason to 
doubt that the same efifeet will be produced in the 
next half century that has been exhibited in the last 
fifty years in regard to cotton, by which silk will be 
rendered almost accessible to all classes of the com- 
munity as cotton now is ; a consummation most de« 
voutly to be wished. 



The tax now paid b^ the people otf New Jersey ftr 
the forei^ manufactoted silks, amounts, according t» 
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the ratio of her population, to a sum rising six hnn- 
dftd thMsand doUara per year. But if the people 
fviU onlf set ihenreeWei to work like good citizens, 
wa4 make this importam artide a home production, 
and a hone manufacture, all this vast amount of mo- 
ney may be kept at home. The cultivation of the 
tree which feedfl the worm is engrossing all the at- 
Itntion ; whereas the great object, the raising of silk, 
teems to be entirely neglected. Oui Legislature, with 
Ihe aagacity of wise political economists, have offered 
a premium for all silk raised by opr own citizens for 
tiie eoniing five years ; but nothing is offered for the 
yiedhietiwii of trees. How kmg will the blight of 
])rejudi€e, keep us from seeing and igllowing up our 
Irae intefestT' To the industrious poor, above all 
othen, here are the means of becoming enriched j not 
wmediatelj, indeed, but ultimately and surely. And 
Ike poowet may engage in it, for the sum of fifty cents 
and tbree feet square of ground, are all the capi- 
tal reqimed to commence with. Every man should 
Imy a singie tree, plant it in his garden, and make a 
Ibeginaing : end kt it ever be bome in mind, that the 
miependence 4>f the ccftzen conatiMts ike independence 
tf Ae state. 



THE JACQUARD IXX>M. 

The hi^ry of ma&aiactiiras aflbfdafew paralMa 
to the nijMD and marked inprovements auHle in the 
art4»f nlk- weaving ia this toouotry duting the laiteix 
yeanu 

The imreotion fay which these laipiDvemeBtB haw 
haan principally accomplished la a loom contrived by 
M. Jaoquard, and which, bearing hia aame, will pro- 
bably prove a lasting record of hit laaehanical talenls. 

Scansefy ten yeaf* have eiapaed eiace the first iatfo- 
daetiOD of the DMiofaiiie into this eountiy, yet its supe- 
liflril^ over the looma formerly aied fiv silk-WMving 
is JO decided, that it haa entirely «i|0rseded all these, 
and has been in no snail degree iastmmenial in 
hoDgisg that curious aad beaut^ art to its present 
stale of advancement Throagl^ its means, tiBM is 
iiqiortaniJy economiasd in the preUmkiary steps, while 
the iBost difficult purt of the labor is so simplified, 
that this branch of silk-weaviog is no k»ger, as here- 
totfoM, confined to the most skilful of the craft. It is 
no small proof of the enterprising and ti^lligent spirit 
of this ceuntiy, that several aherations, by which this 
machine has been matenaUy simplified and iaoproved, 
haive been already made by our working artisans, 
aad are in advantageous operation ; " while in Lyons, 
the city <^ its birth, it still ^remains unaltoed, either 
in ibrm or anangeraent, fi»m the original conoeption 
of the first ingenious invemior."* 

From the evidence given by Dr. Bowring before 
the Gommitlae ef the House of Consaoas, appointed 
to inquire into the state of the silk trade, we obtain 
tho foUowiog interesting particukra of M. Jaoquard, 
as rdaled to l>t. Bowring by himself >^ 

Ho was originally a manufiieturer ef straw hats, 
and it was not until the peace of Amiens tiiat his at- 
tflotion was first attracted to the safarject of mechan- 
ising The ofMHnHinii^ion between France and Eng- 
land being then open, an English newspaper fell into 
his hands. In this he met with a paragraph stating 
thai a premium would be awarded by a society in 
this eonutry to any one who should weave a net by 
naaehinery. The perasal of this extraet awakened 
his latent mechanical powers, and mdoced him to turn 
his thongfalB to the discovery of the lequired contri- 
-vanee. He siiooeeded, and prodaeed a net woven by 
aaohinaiy of his own inveniiock It seams, however, 
thai the fteaanw of anocass was the enJ^ reward, 

* Lardnar's Cabinet Cydopadia, Silk Manofectnra 
fkffa 



which he coveted, iot as soon as accomplished, he be- 
came indifferent to the work of his ingenui^ — threw 
it aside for some time, and subsequently gave it to a 
friend as a matter in which he no longer took any in- 
terest. The net was by some means at length e^- 
bited to some' persons in authority, and by them sent 
to Paris. Afler a period had elapsed in which M. 
Jacquard declares that he had entirely forgotten his 
production, he was sent for by the prefect of Lyons, 
who asked him if he had not directed hi9 attention to 
the making of nets by machinery. Hs did not imme- 
diately rtfcollect the circumstance to which the pre- 
fect alluded ; the net was, however, produced, and 
this recalled the feet to his mind. The prefect then 
rather peremptorily desired him to produce the ma- 
chine by which this result had been effected. M. 
Jacquard asked tbree weeks for its completion ; at the 
end t>f which time he brought his invention to the 
prefect, and directing him to strike some part of the 
machine with his foot, a knot was added to the net 
The ingenious contrivance was sent to Paris, and an 
order was thence despatched fer the arrest of the in- 
ventor. Under Napoleon's arbitrary government, 
even the desire fer the diffusion of improvements was 
evinced in a most unconciliatory manner ; and while 
inventions in the useful arts were sufiiciently prized, 
no respect was paid to those persons by whom thegr 
were originated. Accordiiigly M. Jacquard fbnnd 
himself under the keeping of a geos-d'arme, bf 
whom he was to be conducted to Paris in all hast^ 
so that he was not permitted even to go home to pro- 
vide himself with the requisites for his sudden jour- 
ney. When arrived in Paris, he was required to pro- 
duce his machine at the Conservatory of Arta^ and 
submit it to the examination of inspectors. After this 
ordeal, he was introduced to Bonaparte and to Camot. 
the latter of whom said to him, with a look of incre- 
dulity, ''Are you the man who. pretends to this impos- 
sibility — who professes to tie a knot in a stretched 
string " In answer to this inquiry, the machine was 
produced, and its operation exhibited and explained. 
Thus strangely was M. Jacquard's first mechanical 
experiment brought into notice and patronised. He 
was afterwards required to examine a loom on which 
'from twenty to thirty thousand francs had been ex- 
pended, and which was employed in the production 
of articles for the use of Bonaparte. M. Jacquard 
oflered to effect the same object by a simple machine, 
instead of the complicated one by which the work 
was sought to be performed,— ^and improving on a 
model of Vaucanson, produced the mechanism which 
bears bis name. .A pension of a thousand crowns 
was granted to him by the government as a reward 
for his discoveries, and he returned to Lyonsi, his na- 
tive town. So violent, however, was the opposition 
made to the introduction of his loom, and so great 
was the enmity he excited in consequence of his in- 
vention, that three times he with the greatest difiiculty 
escaped with his life. The Conml des prud* kommes, 
who are appointed to watch over the interests of the 
Loyaese trade, brc^e up his machine in the public 
place. " The iron, (to use his own expression) was 
sold for iron, the wood for wood, and he, its inventor, 
was delivered over to universal ignominy." The ig- 
norance and prejudice which caused the silk- weavers 
of Lyons to destroy a means of assistance to their la- 
bors, capable of being made a source of great benefit 
to themselves, was not dispelled till the French began 
to feel the effects of foreign competition in their silk 
manufacture. They then were forced to adopt the 
Jacquard loom> which led to such great imprevemant 
in their silk weaving ; and this madiine is now exten- 
sively employed through the whole of the^ silk mann- 
fiiCUuring disoicts of Ftance as well as of England. 
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ARTICLBS U3£D AS FOOD FOR THE HORSS 

ProfeatoV Stewart, of the Andersonian Universllf , 
Glaffgow, hat reeently- published ** A Treatise on the 
Minagement ef Horses" which n spoken of in the 
highest tertne by our sporting cotemporaries abroad. 
The tnteltigent and able editor of " The Veterinarian:* 
Blr. Touatt, with a praiseworthy liberality towards an 
author in the same field of litemrure, thus expresses 
himsdf upon the merits of this volume, than whom 
no higher authority couM be adduced in commenda- 
tion of it :— 

" The student and tb« practitioner will be under 
^teat obligation to Professor Stewart for taking up so 
iMirabl^ and disregarded, but all-important branch of 
Teterinary science. He brings with him a perfect ac- 
qnaintMice with his subject. His style is simple, but 
peculiarly terse and forcible. There is no misunder- 
standing what be means to inculcate, and no power 
of resnting the impreision of its truth and import- 



We have not a perf^t copy of the "Treatise,'' but 
fkid in our foreign papers and magazines such copious 
extracts as will enable us to lay before our readers 
tile greater part of its contents, which we shall, " in 
broken doses^" as we have room. Mr. Stewart is a 
professor of veterinary medicine, and his work should 
be in tbe hands of every veteribary surgeon and 
breecter. In that portion of it which treats upon 
** 9iyaie Economy," a specimen is aflbrded of the 
suiter's geneial knowledge, and that of a very inte- 
raetlng kind. We make room for it ts-day. 

The author has been describing- the different kipds 
«f green and dry herbage used in England and foreign 
eeuntries^ His distinction between good and bad, 
and old and new hay^hii account of heated and 
BHiMy, and weather-beaten and salted hay, is exceed- 
kigly valuable, as it his oompntation of the proper 
quantity allowed to each horse. He states, very im- 
partially, the relative value of potatoes and turnips, 
OMTOts and mangel wurtzel, and that difl^ing accord- 
ioBg to various circumstances ; then, having compared 
the quantity and kind of nncriment aflbrded by wheat, 
bttriey and oats, and given a full account of the va- 
vieeies and qualities, and good or bad effects of the 
Ikst of these substances, he proceeds to speak of other 
articles of food, not so much known or constantly used 
m our country. We quote : — 

Bu€hji^mt, or brank. is hardly known in this coun- 
try. Ft is used on the continent, and the horses are 
aaid to thrive on it Tonng says, that a bushel goes 
Ihrtiier than two of oats, and that, mixed with at least 
fetir times as much bran, one bushel wilt be full feed 
Ibr any horse for a week. The author of the " Far- 
Bier's Calendar" thinks he has seen it produce a stupi- 
ffing effect ; and Bracy Clark says it appeared to him 
to be very laxative. In Holland, and many parts of 
Germany and Norway, it is made into a black bread, 
with which the horses are fed. 

Maize, or Indian conit is much used as a hprse com 
Ib' America, aitd in various parts of Europe. Cobbett 
laeomraended its introduction, and among its other 
una, spoke of horse-fading. I do not know that it 
has been tried soflHeiently to determine whether it 
laight be used with advantage during a scarcity of 
ottier com. Probably it ought to be boiled and mixed 
with chaff; but horses eat it greedily when raw. 
Btoaey Clark says it is apt to clog the stomach, and 
aflbet the feet in such a singular way, that the hoofs 
fiequently fall off when the horses are on a journey. 
He alludes to founder ; but seems ignorant that any 
Miid of com, when improperly giten, will produce 
the same effect. Perhaps maize does it more readily. 
Rye is very geiierally employed as hone-com in 



North America. It is coarsely ground, and sprinkled 
over straw and clover chaff, previously wetted, bjr 
which means the whole mass is incorporated ; masti- 
cation, also, is so much assisted, that no part is wasted, 
and the condition of the carriers' horses on the roadc 
in Fennsylvania, where they are universally fed io 
this way, and are seldom lodged ii^ a stable, proves 
the excellence of the practice. 

Rye is also used in Germany, but generally in the 
shape of bread, being made from the whole flour and 
bran: and it is not unusual, in travelling through 
some parts of that country, and of Holland, to see the 
postillions help themselves and their horses from the 
same loaf 

Beans. — ^There are several varieties of the bean in' 
use as horse-corn, but I do not know that one is better 
than another. The small, plump bean is preferred to 
the large, shrivelled kind. Whichever be used, the 
beans should be old, sweet and sound. New beans 
are indigestible and flatulent ,* they produce cholic and 
founder very readily. They should be at least a year 
old. Beans are oflen ill-harvested ; and when musty 
or mouldy, though quite sweet internally, horsea do 
not like them. They are of\en attacked by an insect 
which consumes much of the flower, and destroys the 
vitality of the rest The ravages of the ipsecu are 
plain enough. The bean is excavated, VigkU brittle, 
and bitter tasted. A few in this state may do no 
harm ; but when the beans are generally infected, it 
is not likely that they are eaten with impunity, and 
very oflen the horse refuses them altogether. Dampw 
musty, ill kept beans, though old, are as flatulent aa 
those which are new. All kinds are constipating. 

. Though in very general use (or horses, beam are 
not so extensively employed as oats ; according to the 
chemists, they contain much less nutriment ; bat in 
practice it is universally allowed that beans are mnch 
the strongest of the twa The comparison, however, 
is almost always made in reference to a mearaied 
quantity. A bushel of beans is^ heyond aU deubt» 
more nutrttous than a bushel of oati ; but it m un- 
questionable whether a pound of beans is atronfec 
than a pound of oats. B^jis weigh about sixty^three 
poundb per bushel ; and if given in an oat meaaore, 
the horse may be getting nearly a douUe allowance* 
This, I am persuaded, often happens ; and hence arise 
those complaints about the heating, inflammatory na^ 
ture of beans. The horse becomes plethoric ; the 
groom says the humors are flying about him. li ia 
very likely that he would be in the very same state iC 
he were getting an equal weight of oats. 

If beans do not aflbrd more nutriment, weight ibr 
weight, than oats, they at least produce more lasting 
vigor. To use a common expression, they keep tha 
stomach longer. The horse can travel farther ; he la 
not so soon exhausted. ** I remember,'* says Nimrodr 
'* hearing Mr. Hbare exclaim, as his hounds were aet- 
tlmg to their fox, * Now we shall see what horses eat 
old oats, and what eat new.' I am inclined to think 
that this distinction may be applied to horses that eat 
beans, and those that eat none ; for they help to brin|^ 
him home at the end of a long day, and support hia 
strength in the rnn.*^ I believe Nimrod is quite right. 
In the coaching stables, beans are almost indispensl- 
ble to horses that have to run long stages. They a^ 
jford a stronger and more permanent stimulus than 
oats done, however good. Washy horses, those of 
slender carcase, cannot perform severe work withoot 
a liberal allowance of beans, and old homes need 
money more than the young. The quantity varies 
from three to six pounds per day ; but in some of the 
coaching stables, the horses get more, a pound of oati 
being deducted for every pound of beaitf. Cart 
horses are oflen fed on beans, to the exclusion of all 
other com ; but they are always given with dry bran, 
which is necessaiy to keep the bowels open, and to 
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eninre qiaiticaiioiL Beans sre not in general use 
fbt tace hones, but are sometimes given to bad eaters. 
They are usaaily split aad bailed, which is a super- 
flooQS process. For old horses, they shooid be broken 
or braised. Some horses will not eat beans. The 
Irish horses, when first brought to this country, al- 
ways refuse them ; they invariably pick oat the oats 
and leave the beans. It does not appear that they 
disUke them, for nfter they begin they feed as well as 
other horses. Ultimately, they seem to discover that 
beans are for eating, although it is often a long time 
ere they make the discovery. 

The horse, hun^ever, may soon be taught. Let him 
fast for an hour beyond the feeding time, and then 
give hira half a ration of beans without oats. If he 
still reject them, offer them split or broken, or moisten 
them, and sprinkle a little oat meal over ihem suffi- 
cient to make the beans white. If he still demur, 
put another horse, a hungry one, beside him, and he 
will soon teach his ignorant neighbor. ■ 

Bean meal, or flour, is sometimes added to the 
boiled food ; but it is oftener given ia' the water, to 
cure the staling-evil. 

Bread. — In former times it was customary to feed 
horses with bread, and the statute-book is said to con- 
tain several acts of Parliament relating to the manner 
of making it. Gervase Markbara. a very old author, 
says, ** horse-bread, which is made of clean * beans, 
clean peas, or clean fitches, feedeih exceedingly." It 
is not many years since a bread composed of wheat, 
oats, barley and beans, was used in the racing stables. 
The bread was well baked, and given when suffi- 
cient!) old to crumble down and mingle with the corn- 
Eggs and some spices were sometimes introduced in 
making it Nothing of the kindv so far as I know, is 
DOW used in this country. lu diflerent parts of Eu- 
rope, bread forms the customary corn of the horses. 
A French periodical of 1828, mentions an agriculto- 
rist " who fed his horses with a bread composed of 
^rty bushels of oat meal, and an equal quantity of 
rye fl'Nir, to which he added a portion of yeast, and 
Bine bushels of potatoes redaceid to a pulp. With 
this bread he kept seven horses, each having twelve 
pounds per day in three feeds. It was broken into 
small pieces, and mixed with a little moistened chaff! 
He had fed his horses in this way for four years. 
Previously, he had used oats, hay, and straw chaff" 
The translator says he saved forly-nine bushels of 
oats in twenty-four days." But this is nonsense, for he 
had only seen horses. I take the quotation from the 
•* Farrier and Naturalist," a dead journal. 

The Magazine of Domestic Economy is not much 
better. The February number for 1837 tells us that 
one ton of oats made into bread, yields more nutri- 
ment than six tons of the raw article, and that iu 
Sweden this has been proved by experience. It has 
never been proved in Scotland, and I dare si^y it ne- 
ver will. It is true, however, that a bread composed 
of oat and rye meal, in equal quantities, has long 
been used for horses in Sweden. It is broken down 
and mixed with cut straw. It is in common use ovei" 
different parts of Germany. I cannot learn any par- 
ticulars OS to the mode of making, nor of the quantity 
given, Bor of the horse's condition. In France, many 
attempts have been madd to produce a bread that 
would wholly or partially supercede oats, which seem 
to be comparatively precioos on the continent Buck- 
wheat, lye, barley^ wheat, and pott^toes, have been 
tried in various proportions, and, according to several 
accounts, with success. But it does not appear very 
distinctly why these articles should be converted into 
bread, which is a costly process, rather than given 
raw or boiled, h is, indeed, alleged, that some of the 
constituent principles are not digestible until they 
have undergone fermentation ; and it may be so, but 
so proof is shown that I have seen. 



Hdnmed in small quantities, either whole or gronnd, 
raw or boiled, is sometimes given to sick horses. It 
IB too nutritons for a fevered horse, but it is very use- 
fol ibr a cough, and it makes the skin loose and the 
coat glossy. Half a pint m^ be mixed with the 
usual feed every night For a cough, it should be 
boiled, and given in a bran mash, to which two or 
three ounces of coarse sugar may be ^dded. 

Oil edke, ground, and given in the boiled meat, 
when not very rich, consisting chiefly or entirely of 
roots, is much stronger than bran, and stronger, per- 
haps, than oat meal seeds. Two to four pounds per 
day is the usual allowance. It makes the hair glossy. 
Horses seem to tire uf it soon, but the farmer will find 
it useful for helping his horses through the winter. 

Hempseed used to be given to racers a few days be- 
fore running. It was supposed to be invigorating and 
" good for the wind." I believe it is not now em- 
ployed, except occasionally to stallions, daring the 
travelling seaM>n. Some give four or six ounces every 
night. 

Sugar. — Mr. Black, veterinary sergeon to the 1 4th. 
Light Dragoons, inforjsied me that sugar was tried a» 
an article of horse food during the Peninsular war. 
The experiment was made at the Brighton depot upon 
ten horses, during a period of three months. Each 
got eight pounds per day at four rations. They took 
to it very readily, aud it was remaked that their coats 
became fine, smooth and glossy. They got no corn, 
and only seven pounds of hay, instead of the ordinary 
allowance, which is twelve pounds. The sugar 
seemed to supply the place of com so well, that it 
would probably have been given to the horses abroad. 
But peace came, and the circuoystances which ren- 
dered the use of sugar fbr com desirable, ceased. 
The horses returned to their usual diet ; but several 
of those who were the subjects of this experiment be- 
came crib-bilers. 

That the sugar might not be appropriated to other 
purposes, it was slightly scented with • asaafoetida, 
which did not produce any apparent effect upon the 
horses. 

Fruilf as gourds and sweet potatoes, in America ; 
figs and chesnuts in Spain and Italy ; apples in some 
parts of France ; and numerous other fructified exo- 
tics are occasionally employed as food for horses. 
Horse chesnuts, it is said, would probably form a 
valuable article of medicinal food for horses. In 
Turkey, the nuts are ground, and mixed with other 
food ; and they are regarded as a remedy ibr broken 
wind, and serviceable to horses troubled with coughs. 

HawSt the fruit of the hawthom have been employ- 
ed by West, of Hampshire, as an article of food 
for farm horses ; with what profit, I have not yet 
learned. ** The people of Medjid feed their horsee 
regularly on dates. At Deyrach, in the coiintry of 
Fiassse, dates are mixed with the clover. Baricy, 
however, is the most usual food in all parts of Ara- 
bia." 

FletJi. — ^The structure of the horse does not seem 
adapted to the assimilation of animal food. But some 
seem to have no dislike to it ; and it is well to know 
that it may to a certain extent, supply the place of 
corn. I have seen them lick blood repeatedly and 
greedily. Bracy Clark says he has seen a well-attest- 
ed account in a magazine, of a colt that was in the 
habit of visiting a pantry window> which looked inta 
his paddock, and of stealing and eating mattoo, beef, 
veal and poultry. Purk he seemed to reject In the 
East Indies, meat boiled to rags, to which is added 
some kinds of grains and butter, is made into balls 
and forced down the horse's throat. — Carpenter** /a- 
troduction lo the Ware of India. Also sheep's heads, 
during a campaigr^ axe boiled for horses in that coun- 
try. 

VVhUe at the stable of Mr. Mellin, of WakefieU 
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the groom would let me see *a flesheftting korse. He 
brought alx)ut a pound of roasted beef and m much 
raw bacon, which he warmed. I took away the 
hone* while the groom fkit the meat in one corner of 
the manger, and a feed of oatt in the other. I put in 
the horse and directed his nose to the corn ; but he 
darted from that to the bacon, which be speedily de- 
voored, and then ate his corn. The groom said this 
horse would finish the bone of a leg of matton in a 
few minutes, and that roasted meat was his favorite 
dish — Letter from Mr. Garland, V. 8. 

The wealthy people ot Medjid freqaemly give 
flesh to their horses, raw as well as boiled , together 
with the ofials of the table. I knew a man at Hamah 
in Syria, who assured me that he had often given his 
horses washed meat after a journey, to make them en* 
dnre it with greater facility. The same person re- 
lated to me that. apprehensi\fe of the governor of the 
town taking a liking to l^is favorite horse, he fed it for 
a fortnight entirely on roasted porit, which raised his 
mettle to such a height that it became absolutely un- 
manageable, and could no longer be an object of desire 
to the governor. 

Flsh.-^ln Ireland, it is stated by Buffin, that dried 
fish is made the food of horses ; and my friend, VVfii 
Bullock, senior, lately informed me that he saw them 
in the same practice in Norwary. — B. Clark, Pkarm 

Eggs are sometimes given to 8lBllit)ns in the tra- 
velling season, for exciting desire, and to other horses 
for producing a smooth coat. They are quite useless 
for either purpose, at least as they are |iven, only one 
or two at a time. If they are to do any good, the 
horse would need a dozen of them, or thereabouts, I 
should think. One or two, however, can have no 
gopd effect. The egg is chipped, starred, as \hey call 
it, all round, and given raw li^e a ball. 

Several, many horses have been lost by the egg 
sticking in the throat, and producing so^cation. If 
eggs must be given, let them be broken and mixed 
with a mash, or boiled hard and added to the corn. 
But T see no need of them in any shape. 

MUk. — Tn this country, milk is not used as an arti- 
cle for grown-up horses. Occasionally it is given to 
stallions in the covering season. A mash made of 
milk, bran, and oil-cake, ground ; and Jn Ayrshire, 
whey is frequently given to stallions as a drink. If 
is supposed to be •* amatory fotni." The Arabs, in 
traversing the desert, are said to give their horses 
camel's milk when forage fails. Major Denhnm. 
speaking of some horses he met with among the Ti- 
boos, says, '*Two of them were very handsome, 
though small ; and on remarking their extreme fatness. 
I was not a little surprised that they w^re fed entirely 
' on camel's milk, corn being too scarce and valuable 
an article for the Tibooe to spare them. They drink 
it both sweet and sour; and animals in higher condi- 
tion I scarcely ever saw." ' 

RING BONE IN HORSES. 

Mr. Editor — are we not individually called upon, 
when we become acquainted with any facts, which, 
by a more ei tended diflusion, will promote the inte- 
rest and welfare of those around us, to make known 
the same to the public. 

Feeling this to be a duty, I would direct the atten- 
tion of all gentleman who are raising horses to that 
distressing complaint cabled ringbone* 

Having in the early part of life, paid coiisideral)le 
attention to raising horses, but finding them subject to 
so many complaints, and especially that of the ring- 
bone, I was much discouraged in the enterprise, and 
was led to ascertain if possible the cause ef the com- 
plaints and if any remedy could be found. From the 
information that I could obtain from different authors 
on the subject, aad from my own experimental know- 



ledge of the complaint, I was led to conclude that 
there v^ere various causes for the complaint ; that 
colts which are kept confined in a stable and the floor 
cleaned off daily, are more liable to be affected with 
it than those that are kepf on the ground or on floow 
well littered. Low keeping by weakening the joints 
has a tendency to produce them. Jn-youiig horses 
they are generally occasioned by sprains which are 
made by being rode or drove too hard— by running in 
the pasture or leaping feneesi 

After hearing the above statement as to the causes, 
the reader may with propriety, inquire whatcompoeea 
the ring-bone, and from whence it originates. 

In answer to this inquiry, I have fbuhd it to be 
composed of the Cyuovia or juiees of the ankle or 
fetlock joint» which, by some of the befi»rementioned 
causes, is made to flow or leak from the joint; and Ut 
at first conveyed into a small sack in the back part of 
Ihe fetlock joint ; from thence it is conveyed by two 
small tubes to each side of the foot where it gradually 
4brms the callous or ring bone. 

For the last thirty years, I have been in the habit 
of performing an operation which prevents the ring^ 
bone from increasing in size, and if not lame previous 
to the operation the animal never after t^eiwimes lame 
inconsequeuce of the ring bone; but if Ume previoue 
to the operation, a period from one tS twelve mohths 
is required for the recovery, much depending on the 
time which the animal has been lame. 

The operation is performed in the following man' 
ner. I first shear off the fetlock, then make an inci- 
sioB through the skin and extract the sack above 
mentioned, at the same time taking care to destroy the 
communication from the joiiU to the ringbone, by 
cutting off the tubes or conveyers from the joint to 
the ring* bone. 

If the aforesaid operation is performed skillfoUyr 
the horse is as fit for use in one week as before. 



T IME F^R.Ifl E a 

From the Farmer s Cabinet 
SALT YOUR STOCK, 

AND I^EVER BIC WITHOUT A STOCK OF SALT- 
Every person is Keniitble of the good effect of salt on 
the human system; we know how un\vboIei>ome and 
unpalatable fresh moat and vegetables are without it^ 
It was held by the ancients in the highest estimation. 
VVe also know the avidity with which animals in a 
wild ctate seek the salt licks, and the difH«'uUies and 
dangen they will encounter to reach them; this can- 
not ai iso from accident or caprice, but from a power- 
ful instinct, which, beyond control, compels them to 
seek at all risks, that which is salubrious. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep, should be regularly sup- 
plied with salt at stated intervals at all seasons of the 
year, without stint. It promotes their health and im- 
proves their condition, and when they become habitu- 
ated to its frequent use. there is no danger of their 
taking such a quantity of it as to do them injury. It 
promotes digestion, and destroys worms in the stomach 
and alimentary canal. Horses that are regularly and 
copiously salted seldom or never are troubled with 
bolts or colic, and experience 'has proved that it is ae 
extensively useful to cattle and sheep. 

All good farmers salt their animals, but with roanf 
it is not done with sufficient regularity, and there are 
many lazy, careless persons that pass under the deno- 
mination or farmers, though they are not worthy or 
such an honorable designation, who wholly neglect the 
important duty of furnishing their stock with salt, to 
their great loss and shame, and for such this is written, 

" That what they find for their hands to do, they 
may do quickly." 
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' SOILING NEAT CATTLE. 

'SbMt system of soiliog has tinmitom oppononts, as 
well as many afdeot advoe»te» But, I believe that 
the system has never been M\y m^hd by ilioroagh 
and long tfied experuneftts. A system i* not to be 
estobliel^ed poe ©? errtw^w^ in a day. We do not 
Mfive at ceriain results ia ogricuUural improrements 
by joflopuig QOaelusions. Asli iraprovemeiu is the re- 
suU w consequence of steady, progressive and jpdl- 
CMMis means. Tboee wJio ondeftaka eiperiments are 
apt to abandon them at ohee» and in ditgOBt, if stieceiw 
does not aitend ibeir first effort This i» wrong. It 
is important fop ns in estoblwhing resnits ip view- botb 
sides. It is altogeiiier. necessMy tha« we fcnow the 
jailuces of attempted experimeots^ It is as eesential 
«g ^ is to be assured of saecessA^I results.- All tend 
to increase the store of general knwwtedge. All 
knowing wbereia ihtre htas been a foilure, and the 
course pursued, wa can then enter into an itives- 
tig^tioQ of the eauses. Lef no dne be discon raged 
because a first or seeoiid eflbpi is not cjnowned with 
success. A farmer has ihis advantage, that he cafl* 
•Kpetiment on a smaU scale. The soiling system, as I 
befoM lemerked, has not beei^ satisfactorily settted. 
Its opponents conteat»^ 

I. That the soiling of catfle in the house during the 
whole qf the year, is n.H 6nly not beiteftcial, bnt posi 
lively uijufious* This posiii^m is JBainlatned by the 
following grounds:—!. It is nator»l. 2. Animals 
thus kept, are defvrived of air and exereise, and the 
arieetion o£ their feod. In the esperienoe of some 
fameis, cattle thrive much better in the fields, or 
open air» than when hmised. 

On the otbef hand, the advocates of this system 

I. Thai U i»ac<m*idertdtie saving cf Zand— that is, 
-©ack acre of cut grass, soiled, being equal to three acres 
of &e same field pastured. The grasses grow much 
more rapidly in consequence of net being trampled 
upon. 

II. I< is a great saving of food, for when, aay the 
compilers of the Complete Grazier, " animals are 
suffered to go upon the field, many plants are neces- 
sarily trodden uader foot, and brulfeed, or partly buried 
in the earth, in which state they are greatly disrelish- 
ed by cattle, and are suffered to run to waste; a cir- 
cumstance which never could occur, if the practice 
of cutting were adopted." If the consumption of 
plants is an object* that object is obtained by soiling, 
for all who have paid attention to. the subject, must 
have observed tliat cattle will readily eat f^lants eut^ 
and given to them when housed, which they wouW 
discard in the pasture ; yet, according to the authority 
above quoted, it is known thai they will feed, wlien 
thrown to them on the ground, which they will reject 
when given in the stall. Many of the gr;asses which 
are sweet and succulent when young, and whicH 
cattle eat with the greatest avidity, are quite offisnsive 
when suffered to get into ear, and are thereby lesC; 
but by this system of cutting, no loss can ocear from 
this quarter. Plants rejected by one class of animals, 
when presented to there, even when housed, are not 
on that account less acceptable to others; indeed they 
appear to be eaten with greater avidity. " Thus grass 
Of other food, that has been hlowtd or breathed upott 
by any animal for a considerable tiaie, becomes un- 
pleasant to other beasts of the same species, but not 
80 to a stock of another ckws or variety; for them, in- 
deed, it appears to acquire a higher relish." 

UL It is contended by the friends of the cutting 
system, that the balance, so fax as regards the heaUh 
and comfort of cattle, is decidedly in its favor over 
that of pasturing. CaUle are not only less liable to 
acddents, bnt do not suffer the same incohvenienees 
or annoyances to which they are subject, when ex- 
pMed to the sun in the open air^they suffer much 



less from heat, fiies, &c., and it is perfectly reasonabla 
to suppose that they take on flesh more readily. Tnsk* 
qnilMty and ease are essential, otherwise animals can^ 
not thrive. An instance in j^int was cited by one 
of your correspondents, (see Cab. vol. ii. p. 295,) from 
whreh rt appears tliat animals housed for fatteiung; 
and well fed, did not take on fat, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of their becoming lousy, in consequence 
of fowls roosting over them. , The reason why they 
did not thrive is obvious — when cleaned of the vermiit 
they fattened well. Heat, restlessness, the terrible 
annoyance of fiies, &c., when cattle are exposed, as 
they must frequently be in pastures, operate agamst 
ttiem. 

IV. The Com pie e Grazier asserts that tbe propor* 
tioned increase of manure obtained by soiling and 
stall feeding abundanUy evince their superiority oves 
pasturing.' ** Manure is ||^ life and soul of husb^n* 
dry; and when tillage is an object of attention, there 
can be no comparison between the two modes of coo- 
sumption, especially in regard to manure obtained by 
soiling live stock during summer with green food, for 
in couveqiaiMKre of the increased discharge of urine 
tiuring ihat season, the litter, of whatever substance 
it may consist, is speedily converted into dung."— 
p. 81. 

Nicholson, in' his Farmers' Assistant, refers to a 
commuokcatioR from Dr. ITiaer, of Hanover, detailing 
the result' of the evperieoee of Baron de BuIow» and 
others : He la^s down the following as facts, which 
he says, are incontrovertible. 

" 1. A spot qf groand, which, when pastured, will 
yield tfnly suflieient food fbr one head, will abundantly 
maintain /our when left in the stable. 

**2. Soiling afibrds at least double the quantity 
of maniire fram the same number of cattle : for the 
best summer manure is produced in the stable, and 
carried to the fields at the most proper period of its 
fermentatiou ; whereas, when dropt on the meadow, 
and exposed to the action of the air and sun, its power 
is much wasted. 

"S. Cows which are accustomed ta soiling, will 
yield much more milk, when kept in this manner, and 
fattening cattle wi)I increase much faster in weight. 

*^ 4- They are less subject to accidents and diseases 
— they are protected from the flies which torment 
them in the fields during the warm weather; and they 
do not suffbr tro.n the heat of summer." 

Many other advantages are enumerated. Grazing 
also has its advantages. Experiments, however, ren- 
der it certain that soiling, under favorable circuin- 
stances, is the most profitable. The Hon. Josiah Quinqr 
of Massachusetts, ascertained about 1820, that seven- 
teen acres of land, under the soiling system, supported 
as much stock and in as good, if not better condition, 
as had previously required flfly ; and Sinclair states, 
that thirty-three head of cattle were soiled from the 
20ih of May to the first of Octtober, 1835. on seventeen 
acres and a half, of which fifty were necessary in 
pasture. The saving of land was consequently thirty- 
two and a half Acres. From my own experience 
and observation, I am fully satisfied that there is no 
mode by which cultivated grasses will pay so well 
as by soiling. tVith us Jersey farmers, who can so 
readily derive the great advantage of top dressing by 
marl, lime, <&;e. it is nevertheless an object to turn ^I 
^to the best dccount — Farmer's Cabinet* 



What is Book FARiUNof — ^The editor of the 
Quarterly Journal answers the question as follows :— 

** Book farming, we know, is not in favour with 
fanners, otherwise we should find admittance into 
every fkrm^r^s library, and every farmer (in Scotland) 
has a libra^. But although we know, and therefore 

I admit, that no man can be made a fkrmer by book. 
we cannot admit that the best fkrmer cannot, may not. 
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M^tkttes, find useful hinti in a book^ Tiie best farmer 
canoot know every article of practice that is followed 
in every part of the country ; and as' most practices 
are discovered by what is called chance or accident, 
it is dear that the discovery cannot generally be made 
known umil it is dis^minated abroad. A fanner who 
travels* appreciates the information which he receives 
in conversation with farmers, and by observation o( 
field labor. Such a farmer poasesses advantages over 
him who always remains at home, that is, within the 
oivek of his markefs. Now, the object of an agriaul- 
tural book, anci particularly of ad agricultural perio- 
dical work, is, at stated times, to carry hints, sugges- 
tions or discoveries, kaporiant or unimportant to the 
home of the farmer, that he who loves to slay at 
home, may possess the advantages of him who at 
times travek abroad, and that he who travels abroad 
may compare what he has seen uiih what he reads, 
and decide which practice is best suited io his parti- 
eidar purpose ; or perhaps, when comparing the hints 
€£ othera, he may himself discover a practice supe- 
rior to them all In this manner, a good agricultural 
work is the means i9f disseimnating through the coun- 
try practices which would be confined to the diateiot 
which gave them birth. Ili princip^ aim should be 
to ha a good work, that is, replete with suggestions of 
good sense, and with confirmations of experi^Bce. 
The iM^ieetion and presentation uf those <detiderata, 
is attended widi much trouble and ecpense,.and unless 
the Ubor is appreciated and enoourag^d^ it is impossi^ 
hie to use the means to collect the most valuable 
kind of information for presentation/' 

Fjom the Genesee Farmer. 
WaEAT WORM. 

No apology can be necessary for introducing this 
sttlrject so frequent^ intQtlie columns jof the Farmer. 
The extent of the interest involved in the progress of 
the wheat worm can only be estimated by those who 
have traversed Western New York, and witnessed 
the quantity c^ wheat annually sown in that district 
We make the foUowing extract from the Seneca Ob- 
server, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
farmers to the statements made in it, and particularly 
the one that the worm continues its ravages afiar the 
wheat is ripe and put in the barn. 

We have had the impression, in common with most 
others, that afier the berry had become hard, tha 
ravages of the worm ceased, or was only continued 
on such kemeU as were attacked before the wheat 
had become ripened. We have within a few days, 
exanuned wheat iq which worms wer6 found in 
abondimce, and coM find no kernels injured, except 
tftteh as, from their shrunken and pale appearance, 
had evident^ suffered when i|i the milk, or before 
the berry had become ri)>e. Th^t the iDceiaZ, Oie pro- 
duct of a bug, destroys the grain in the mow or the 
granary, is well known ; but that the toorm, the pro- 
duct of a fly,doaB the same, we think requires further 
examination and proof before it is foUy admitted. 
Should sudt> be the flMJt, it would indeed prove to be 
an alarming feature in the history of the wheat worm. 
At the easti where its ravages have been the most 
extensive and longest continued, we have never 
heard any apprehensions of injury, after the wheat 
had ripened and was gatiiered. We have instituted 
apme experiments having a bearing on thw matter, 
and we hope farmers generally will lend thew aid m 
elucidating the point Is not the noise spoken of oc- 
casioned by the otawling of tiie worm and the rust- 
ling of the chaff, rather than by its feeding ? And 
does not the pressure in a mow of wheat cause the 
speedy death of fiir the greater part of &e wowns^ m 
the gathered grainf it is well knovwi that when 
v^eat is freshed immediate^ afier gethering , the 
wttiM will be. many times mofeAameraiw im^ m the 



same wheat, if left in the barn c$ne or two mondis 
before threshing. 

" It is curious, as well as alarming, to dbawwe the 
-operations of this destructive worm. It cuouneneei 
its work early, and continues it late. When in Hm 
field, it can be heard making a moise much resembliBg^ 
that of the silk worm while eating. After it com- 
mences, it devours with all greediness until the "crop 
is gathered ; and what is atiil worse, and perhaps not 
generally known, it continues its work of destmctioa 
(ifUr the crop is gathered. Of ihis fact there oah be 
no doubt It has been witnessed by many of the 
most deserving ianaers of our neighborhood. The 
insect can . be heard in the mows aiul stacks, and on 
examining the heads a£ wheat, they are fouiKi to eon* 
tain many of these destroyers. This is the more 
alarming to the wheat grower, os it is next to impos- 
sible for him to thresh out bis grain as soon as har- 
vested, owii^ to the other necessary labor that is 
pressing upon him at that season of the jrear — the 
completion of his haying, and the preparing of his 
fallow ground for another crop. Yet he must thresh 
his wheat, or lose a goodly portion of what has been 
gathered." 

We do not allow ourselves Io indulge in the 
gloomy anticipations of the condnding paragraphs of 
the article in the Obs^ver. We remember that when 
the Hessian fly became so destructive, aud its ravsges 
extended so rapidly, many were found who fimoied 
that wheat could never again be grown in the United 
States. Such predictioDs have been utterly &lsified 
by the event ; and such, we deuhtnot, will be the re- 
sult in regard to the grain worm. As yet, we see no 
reason for deserting the iair fields of Western New 
Yerk, or abandoning the culture of wheat Partial 
failures may indeed^ be expected ; but Yhe beautiful 
wheat that finda its way m such quantities to our 
markets, afibrds oonclusive proof that our fields yet 
yield their increase, and that Providence has not 
ceased its kindness and its Uessings. 



THE HirSBANDMAN. 

There is one prevailing error among this class of 
society, which ought to be eradicated and destroyed ; 
it is more fatal to the business of agriculture than the 
growth of Canada thistles or the destuiction of May 
frosts — we mean the neglected education of the iw 
mer's children. It is frequently remarked, that edu- 
cation is of but little use to the farmer ; a very little 
science will do for him.. Great knowledge is only 
henefieial in the profes&it>nal man. £xpressioBs of 
this sort are founded upon a folse estimate ef one e£ 
the most useful and elevated professions of H&. 

If the habitual business of the cultivator dess set 
afiford the mental powers a field for their most eiteiid- 
ed exercise, we know not where to look for such a 
field. The study of agriculture unites to the ihMtf 
of science the very essential theory of its practical 
parts. It makes the study experimental^ and tndy 
learned. 

Nearly all that is useful in our pilgrimage through 
life is drawn from the earth. The main use of seienoe 
is to explore the minutise of nature, to fathom its se- 
cret caverns and to bring forth the hidden possessions 
of the earth into comprehensive identity. Where, 
then, is the occupation that so richly furnishes a per- 
petual supply of mental food as that of agricultuse^— 
In the constant exercises and every-day labor of the 
farmer, the business of his science is progressing, if 
his intellect has been set right in the education of his 
youth. The theory is all essential, for this ooaititBtes 
the implement by which he is to prosecute the study 
of human nature to its practical use. 

A man cannot go for^ upon Ae land vi4diaay geed 
degree of promise in scientific experiiBent^ wkhouft 
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the light of past eipertence upon hit pathway, and 
this he can only obtain by a passage through the lite- 
rary insiiiQtions of the country, where the results of 
the laborer of the learned for ages are collected toge- 
ther, and made accessible to the student* To attempt 
a prosecution of the sciences independent of the past 
experiences, as we sometimes incline, would be "vain. 
There is scarcely a valuable discovery in modern 
times, but has borrowed something of its proportion&i 
or utifity frem the mind of antiquity. 

That the farmer, by a scientific cultivation of his 
land, can increase to a very great extent its produc- 
tions, there does not exist a rational doubt. And 
that the time is coming when there will be actual ne- 
cessity for this increase of production, there is ev^ry 
appearance. It is, therefore, not only wise and expe- 
dient to commence or carry on now, but it is a high 
duty which is owed to posterity, in consideration of 
all the blessings which pest ages have bequeathed to 

■OB, 

Permit us, therefore, in our humble way, to impress 
upon the minds of farmers the very great usefulness 
of education. Give your sons and daughters not the 
less education because you design them for rural lifa 
and agricultural pursuits. If you are able, educate 
them— they will find abundant employment fbr all 
their science; though their farms be located in the 
deep wilderness of the west ; though ifaey be cast 
amid barren rocks and sterile plains, science will aid 
them there. 

Not a blade of grass, nor a spear of grain, but will 
grow better under the cultivation of intellectual care. 
Kot a flower, but will show beauties to the eye of 
science which the vulgar world knows not of. Not a 
Tine but produces more and finer grapes, where edu- 
cated hands superintend its growth. In short, all na- 
ture is beautified, improv^, and bettered, where the 
cultivator is no stranger to its properties, and the 
science of its developments. 

Farmers, give your children education. It is the 
only earthly inheritance you can bequeath them that 
is beyond the reach of accident All other human 
property is constantly changing and transitory. Science 
is not transferable — not like the mutability of other 
goods, negotiable. Firm and unshaken by human 
Ticissitudes, it will be the enduring companion of 
your children thtough life, it will support them in all 
the afflictions of providential chastisement, and pre- 
pare them for an inheritance in that undiscovered 
couDtry beyond the land of death. — Troy Whig, 

Rbmkdt for Short CR0Ps.^The excessive drought 
has so diminished the pasturage in some neighbor- 
hoods, as to render it necessary to resort to feeding 
stoek with fodder, and if it should continue, many 
more vnll be under the necetfsity of resorting to it. 
If so, or if the season for feeding should be much 
prolonged, which looks probable, economy and good 
management will become necessary, otherwise much 
suflering will result In order, as much as possible, 
to avert this state of things, let every farmer cut the 
hay, straw and com fodder given to his stock, and 
wet or moisten it before it is fed. Much will be 
eaved by this simple process, as will soon be disco- 
vered by making trial of it. An excellent farmer has 
been doing it for some weeks past with manifest ad- 
vantage. Let all the grain fed to your stock be first 
hoUed or steamed. It is much better for having the 
heat applied gradually, and for a long time ; it will 
double the bulk of the grain, and from experiment, it 
it believed that one bushel of the cooked grain goes 
ai far as a bushel of the raw ; if so, one half is saved 
by the process, abating labor and expense. If your 
boys should demur at the labor* or show by their 
lookf or their muttering! that they are too lazy to 
nve a peuiy, hire a haml at oace to attend to it pro- 



perly, and turn them out to hunt pasture for them^ 
selves, and let them try the experiment of getting a 
living by gros^ling and complaining, and despising 
industrious, economical habits. They may do for 
steam doctors, but tbey are not the stuff of which 
thriving farmers can be made— farmer's Cabiiut 



ON THE MEANS OF INCREASING THE FE|l- 
TIUTY OF THE LANP. 

The productiveness of any soil, we think,' depend* 
entirely on its natural or artificial capability of retain- 
ing and transmitting its moisture, the vehicle at least 
by Which nourishment is conveyed to plants. Tliis 
productive power may therefore Hot only be continued 
in its greatest vigor, but greatly increased by proper 
management When we by any means give to the- 
soil a permaneniiy increased power, we also increase 
the yearly produce which it yields. 

Some soils produce large crops often repeated with- 
out manure, five crops of com and a fallow are the 
conditions entered in some leases in the neighborhood 
of Wisbeach in Lincobshire, while other land will 
produce nothing without great expense ef culture and 
manure, nor will an excess of manure make such land 
permanently productive ; but if we change its con- 
stituent parts by the addition of those earthy materials 
of which it is deficient, so as to bring it nearer to the 
nature of those soils which we know to be fertUe, 
then we shall permanently increase its productive 
powers. 

Water hein^ the vehicle by which nourishment is 
conveyed to plants, the soil, wbdise consthuent parts 
is best adapted for retaining a sufficient supply and 
transmitting a proper portion in very dry weather to 
the plants growing in it without holding it in injurious 
quantities in the time of very wet weather— is pos* 
sessed of the principle of vegetation, and will be 
found to be of the most productive nature. Such a 
soil will give not only firmness to support the plants, 
biit will facilitate the growth of their roots in search 
of moisture and nourishment to the greatest depth. 

There is not an individual u ho cultivates a garden, 
and who exercises his judgment in its culture, but 
knows that the addition of clay gives cohesion to 
sandy or gravelly soils, and that sand and gravel when 
mixed with a clayey soil diminishes its tenacious 
property ; and that these changes thus effected perma- 
nently increase the productive powers of both. 

In our endeavor to improve barren soils, we 
should examine them in connection with fertile soils 
in their neighborhood, on the same geoiogical forma- 
tion, and the diflerence of their constituent parts may 
lead us to the means of their improvement If the 
cause of their sterility be owing to some defects in 
their composition, theb-edefiects should be supplied. 
An excess of silicious sand is improved by the appli- 
cation of clay, peac earth, or calcareous matter, cold, 
well rotten manure, and rolling or trampling with 
sheep or other stock, to consolidate its texture. 
^When clay is in excess, it is remedied by the ap- 
plication of sand, chalk marl, or burned clay, light 
unfermented manures, aitd perfect pulverization, to 
make the soil friable. An excess of vegetable matter 
as in peaty soils, in a dormant -state is corrected by 
burning, by the application of clay, sand, calcareous 
matter, gravel, rubble, or any thing heavy, to give 
firmness to the soil. Lixie not only destroys the in- 
jurious effects produced by sulphate of iron which 
abounds in some soils, particularly in those of a peaty 
and silicious gravelly nature, but is said to convert 
the sulphate of iron into a manure. None of thesa 
applications however, will have the deeired effect, 
unless there be first a perfect subsoil drainage of all 
superfluous moisture conjoined with a perf^t tillage. 
To alter the nature aad properties of the constituents 
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of any soils may be more expensive than to manure 
it ; but the effect of the former iVili be lasting, while 
^t of the latter is transitory ; the one permanently 
improves \he nature and quality of the soil ; the other 
only imparls a temporui^ excitement to force a crop 
for a year or two. 

The' materials nedessary for the permanent im- 
provement of the soil are seldom far off, and the ex- 
pense, though in some instances considerable, is soon 
repaid by the permanency of its increased fertility; 
the manure applied afterwards has a much greater 
effect, the expense of cultivation is greatly diminished, 
and the capital laid out la soon restored by its yearly 
increased produce. By these alterations we store the 
earth with hidden and inexhaustible treasures, which 
invisible to the eye put forth their strength and give 
US the evidence of their presence by the effects pro- 
duced on vegetation. 

In the process of vegetation^ nature supplies soil, 
water, light, and heat : but the matter composing the 
soil may not be in such a state as to receive, and 
transmit these in such quantities as will produce a 
healthy vegetation. 

Man may regulate the supply by cultivation, and 
by altering the texttrre of the soils. 

When the materials of which the soil is composed 
we in proper proportion, the soil is most productive ; 
when any one of the ingredients is in too great a pro- 
portion, the soil is unproductive. 

Pure clay, silex or lime, we have before stated, are 
barren, if they are found alone ; but if they are mixed 
together, having a due portion of water, the influence 
of the sun, and a proper admission uf air, (which nre 
the prime movers in vegetable life,) a fermentation 
amongst the materials is created ; and if vegetable and 
animal manure in a state of decomposition be cum 
bined with these, the soil which was sterile when 
separate will become productive when combined, and 
this mixture of materials and mechanical alteration 
will change the texture> and improve the quality oi 
the soil. 

Neither the clay, the silex, nor the lime are decom- 
posed by the process, but the soil composed of these 
materials in proper proportions has the power of com- 
bining with, and decomposing the v.egetable and ani- 
mal matter, the water and air which it contains, and 
produce results which affords the necessary food for 
the growth of plants. 

When the particles of earth which compose tho 
soil are separate from each other, or well pulverized, 
it holds the greatest quiiiuity of free or available mois' 
ture, and readily transmits it to the plants which «re 
growing in it ; but when the particles of the earth are 
closely packed together, like new made bricks, it 
neither can receive moisture, nor will it give out that 
which it^ilready^possesses. 

Good soils are naturally possessed of certain powers, 
with which, by the aid of husbandry, we can produce 
certain effects ; on poor sterile soils, these powers may 
be conferred by artificially altering their texture. 

When the fluid in the soil is so connected with the 
fluid in the plant, and gives out to it a constant and 
healty supply, then we say the soil is in good condition. 
Manure applied to the soil increases its vegetative 
powers, but the way in which it acts is not well un 
derstood. l^he processes of the small rootlets are so 
very minute, that no crude substance can pass through 
them,* it can therefore, only be taken up by them^ in 
the form of water or gas, and be absorbed by the 
leaves. 

Well rotten manure ffivea an unctuous or cohesive 
property ; but when in a loose or strawy state, it gives 
a porousness or looseness to the soil. 

All mineral manures, as lime, chalk» marl, land, 
gravel, ditch mould, lood scrapings, and earthy mat- 
ter, act on the soil merely as an alternative, by chang- 



ing the constituents of the soil and improving itr 
texture, and by giving it an increasing power of im- 
bibing and decomposing water, air, and organic 
matter. 

The most abundant ingredients in soils are sao^ 
and clay, and as a mixture of the one with the otfaair 
lends to improve boih. nature has so ordered it, that- 
these are generally found in great abundance near to 
each other. 

In, the plastic clay formation, extensive trackr of 
t^andy soil are found ^ying upon the brick clay; the 
fo'tl of which is greatly improved by lifting up thie 
clay, and spreading it over the sand at the rate of one 
hundred cubic yards to the acre. 

There is also a considerable extent of this formatioD 
oovered with flinty gravel, mixed with clay and sand, 
with a thin covering of black meuld or peat earth for 
its surface, which produces heath and furze. 

This lies near the clay, and the whole of this may 
be greatly improved by trenching, or otherwise mixing 
the sand and gravel with the clay below. The most 
of this is near the chalk, and would be greatly iiz»- 
proved by an admixture of 80 or 100 cubic yards of? 
it per acre. Chalk or lime destroys the pernicious 
effects of the sulphate of iron in the gravelly soil, aoct 
makes the soil which was worthless, so productive am- 
to pay the whole expense in a year or two. 

Soil that is chiefly composed of finely divided or 
impalpable matter, is greatly improved by the appli- 
cation of small stones, gravel or coarse sand ; as thir 
prevents the soil from collapsing or consolidating ^*r- 
ing continual rain. 

All alternatives should be put on the land in small 
quantities at a time, or if in large quantities it should 
be when the land is in fa'low ; and these should be 
well mixed by repealed plouf hings, or by Finlayson's 
harrow, which is an excellent implement for loosening' 
and breaking the fallow slice. The best way of pot^ 
ting on small quantities of materials for altering the- 
texture of the soil is to make a mixture of them with 
the manure you intend to apply to the field ; and these 
ought to be well mixed by laying ihdm loose together, 
turning them several limes, and fermenting them iir 
(he mnss. When this is properly done, it should be 
catted and spread on the soil when in fallow, and b» 
ploughed in and well mixe^, so as to be completeljf 
incorporated with the soil-^ Afor^on on Soils. 

Frcmt LADDias.— Fruit trees are often much bruii- 
ed, and greatly injured, by using ladders which rest 
against the branehes ^hile gathering the fruit Very 
simple ladders may be made which support themselves 
Sy XKh'uh the fruit may be gathered with great facility 
even from tiie ends of the longest and most spreading* 
branches without the slightest danger of injury to the 
tree. The following is one of the simplest Thetft 
are two upright slender posts, which may be firoia 
six to twelve feet long, inclining to within a few id- 
ches of each other at the lop, and spreading from 
three to five feet, according to the height, at the bot- 
tom. The rounds of the ladder connect these posto. 
together, and the lower ones are inade somewhat lar- 
ger in the middle than at the ends, in order to give 
ihem greater strength. A third post is attached ta 
the upper part of the latter simply by the uppel* roundT 
of the ladder, pasaing through a hole in its under endf 
thus permitting it to turn freely, so that its lower end 
may be placed at a pro]»er distance from the other 
poets to enable it to stand firmly. It may then be 
placed under any part of the tree. 

Generally, however, where the required height ie 
more than ten feet, it is best to make the ladder with? 
the first two posts placed parallel to each other abea^ 
eighteen inches apart, and then to connect by suitable- 
hinges or jomts, two additional posts to the upper end. 
of the ladder.^Geneste Farmer, 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1838. 

If IV. £. Jr. will make a few material alterations id 
his eommnnication, we will cheerfully publish it in 
our next. An imerview is requested. 

Where is the promised comibunication in regard to 
the experiment in East Hartford, Conn.! 



Tb6 Yankee Farmer states that Mr. Foster Hen- 
ahaWj of Brook field, Mass., has invented a pump Highly 
** deserving the notice of all who are in want of an 
article of the kind." It is manufaQliired of materials 
that contain no substance deleterious to water, and 
win discharge twice the quantity that can be effected 
by a common pump. 'J'hey are for sale at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse* of Ellis & Bosson, Ko. 34 South 
Market street, Boston. 



Chaptal states that there is a great difiference in t^ 
strength of wines of the same coun^. Grapes raised 
in a light, dry soil, and with a southern. exposure, 
yield wine highly charged with alcohol, whilst grapes 
of the same kind, growing in a moist and strong soil 
and having a diflerent exposure, furnish wine con* 
taining but a small pe/tion of alcohol. 

The city of Burlington is one of the most ancient 
in the United States, and, we think we may say, one 
•of the most pleasant anS delightfully situated. For 
many years its inhabitants carried on an extensive 
commerce, and shared in those advantages which ever 
spring from persevering industry and well conducted 
trade. Philadelphia at length became a successful 
-competitor for the business, or a great portion of iu 
that had been conducted by the citizens of Burlington* 
■Still the city did not seem to retrograde in its prosperity, 
yet made but slow advances in wealth and conse- 
quence. It was known as an agreeable place for a 
residence, more than as a business town, and has been 
for a centary, until the silk culture was introduced 
:iere. This gave industry a fresti impetus, and greatly 
nhanced the value of real estate in this vicinity. — 
Many of the citizens of Burlington have already real- 
isad fortunes by the, cultivation and sale of the Mul- 
(icaulis, and it is our opinion that the amount of money 
hat thjB people of that place haVe received for the 
mulberry, added to the increased value of land in the 
neighborhood, which, has been eflected by the intro- 
dnctioQ of the silk business, would not fall short of 
half a miUion of dollars. But this sum, great as it is, 
will prove insignificant compared with the riches that 
will floir from the silk enterprise in Burlington should 
our people continue to prosecute it with the praise- 
worthy zeal that they have manifested the present 



To a well-regulated mind reading is a source of ex- 
quisite delight It makes us acquainted with litera* 
tare and science— with history and its rich treasures — 
with other times and by-gone ages — ^with orators, he- 
roes and statesmen. It lirings ns into oompenionthip 



with the great and good, enlarges every noble faculty* 
and stimulates onr best and highest aspirations. It 
is a solace in retirement—- a friend, ever ready to mi- 
minister to OUT amusement, edification and prosperity. 
It prepares us for the high enjoyments of the social 
circle — aids us in our avocations, refines the mind 
and manners, and exalts, us in the rabk of being. There* 
fore we would say : Cultivate by all means a taste for 
reading, and ft will prove the great<ist blessing m 
which in this world you will be permitted to partid* 
pate. 

Let us expect no reward without endeavoring to 
deserve it. An ample field a munificent hand has 
kindly spread hefjate us, and hands and utensils have 
been bestowed with which to improve it ; yet there 
can be no harveA without preparation and toil— no 
crop secured without industry. If we would he 
learned, we must work. If we would be esteemed* 
v^ must work. If we would be contented, we must 
work ; and the field of -labor and philanthropy is not 
narrow or contracted, but broad and ample^ calling on 
our best exertions, and ever will, while an orphan 
haih need, or a waste plain remains to be cultivated 
in the moral vineyard of the Creator. A desire to 
improve should enlist all our energies. This can be 
accomplished by strict adherence to the old adage : 
" Let well enough alone." A fair definition of whidi 
we conceive to be this : That an institution approved 
by experience should not be abolished that one of 
doubtful utility may be reared on its ruins. The eaUf 
did and well-informed mind can ea§ily discriminate 
between time-honoured truths and time«inctioBed 
abuses. Inquire freely and boldly what is error, and 
when it is detected, pull up the noxious weed and 
cast it away, though it be as old as our planet 

The journey of life exposes every traveller to diffi- 
culties and dangers. The most sagacious and diligent 
cannot escape them. No caution or prudence can in 
sure an entire exemption from disquiet and misfortune. 
Life is a mixture of good and eviU Happiness de- 
pends in part on chance, but more on judgment and 
well directed efibrts. A ftithfiil adherence to duty 
will ensure a great amount of enjoyment, but will 
not disperse all clouds from the moral horizon, or 
strew the way every where with dowers. One fhiit- 
fhl source of disquiet is the anticipation of evil that 
never transpires. This is like searching for poison 
where fruits and flowers can be more easily j)rocured- 
How few of the expected calamities overtake ui. — 
How £>w of our dark forebodings prove prophetie. 
The discontented shoidd look abroad and behold the 
multitudes who are in every respect more miserable 
than themselves; how "many feel this moment 
death and all the sad variety of pain," compared 
with which their own griefr are but pastime. If we 
v^old reflect that there are dungeons filled' with un- 
happy inmates, haunts of vice and disease, revolting and 
hideous dens of infamy that |K)ison the moral atmoih 
phere— of the blighted hopes, the slighted friendships* 
the ravages of death* of sorrow and disaster that more 
or less prevail, Imtead of repining, we should thaak 
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iMaTen for our happy eiemption from afflictions that i honors. As well might roan murmar that he is aet 
havereaehed thousands of our race. Nor is' it wise, an angel, and angels complain that they are not 
to murmur because others are above us in wealth and i Gods. 

.THE liEICHSTXSRSHIRE BUCK. 



The above impression is a representation of a Leiceetershire Buck, which was shown as by Philip Ryebold, 
£eq., of Delaware, who is one of the most public spirited and enterprising farmers in the U. S. Mr. Ryebold 
has a large flock of these sheep. Their wool, which is abundant, and sometimes grows to the length of 13 
inches, is not as fine as the Saxon and Merino, yet &r from being coarse. Their bodies, which are finely 
shaped, are the largest to which any of the sheep family ever attain. The flavor of the mutton will commend 
itself to the unqualified approbation of the meet fastidious epicure. The animal is in every respect worthy 
the attention of the farmera of this country. Mr. Ryebol^ received the premium on a Leiceitershire buck and 
«we at the late cattle show at Powehon. 



In common with a ^reat number of the American 
people, we have been eminently successful in our ef- 
forts in the silk culture. Through the medium of the 
press, the results of our labors have been made known 
to the public, and we believe that a favourable im- 
presnion has been effected relative to the ultimate 
complete triumph of the enterprize. And although 
much has been said and published concerning it, and 
a spirit of inquiry more or less prevails throughout the 
whole country, yet there are a multitude of the people 
who have not yet seen a silkworm or a mulberry tree, 
and will remain incredulous concerning the profits 
and utility of the business, until occnlar demonstra- 
tion shall be made them of its value and feasibility. 
h is not to be ezpeeted that there can be unanimity 
of opinion on this subject, until the mass of our citi- 
zens shall have had an opportunity to know more 
about it ,Bnt no pains shall be spared by us to make 
fhe American people think alike on this subject, and 
;we doubt not that within one year there will be com- 
plete harmony of sentiment concerning the silk busi- 
ness over the United States. At any rate, if those 
now engaged in the business will communicate freely 
with their brethren, there will soon be but one voice 
mnd one mind concerning it. We know that the multi- 
caulis is worthy the estimation in which it is held 
and the price it sells for, because it has an intrinsi<^ 
value above any other mulberry for the purpose to 
which it is applied. We have cultivated and fed 
worms froih every variety which is grown in this 
eonntry. It is not only better, but better by a thou- 
sand per cent, than any o&er species to be found in 
America. Persons who attempt to ^feed a hundred 
^ousand worms without conveniences for their com- 
fixrt, cleanliness, or sostenance, or knowledge ai their 



habits, will not be likely to succeed, for the same rea- 
son that a child cannot read in the Testament before 
it knows its lettera. We would say to new beginners, 
feed not over four or five thousand worms the first 
year. For this you can be prepared at a trifling ex- 
pense ; the care of them will prove a pleasure and 
not a burthen, and it will give you an opportunity to 
learn their habits and wants, and qualify you to feed 
on a larger scale so soon as you are prepared for it; 
and above all, it will enable you to test the worth of 
the multicaulis. The propagation of the tree will not 
only pay a liberal profit, but go beyond any business, 
now doing in this country. 

Therefore, depend for the present on the profits of 
cultivating the tree, and while doing this, qualiQr 
yourself for feeding worms extensively, so that when 
the country is supplied with the multicaulis, you may 
be ready for silk growing. They are but few if any 
liew beginners who are prepared for rearing many 
worms ; but a few dollars will enable any one to feed 
four or five thousand. A frame to place the hurdles 
on may be constructed at an expense of two or three 
dollars, which will not occupy more space than a 
common sized table, and might be placed in any room 
in your dwelling, where their operations would amuse, 
delight and instruct you, and if well provided for* 
would prosper and fulfil every reasonable expecta- 
tion. 

Ilie first year of planting the mulberry, thefgerms 
of the future tree will hardly have started at the na- 
tural season of hatching the eggs which will have to 
be kept back by artificial means for two months, or 
nntil the tree can grow and put forth leaves. This is 
a great disadvantage, yet if the advice here given is 
strictly adhered to, success will attend your efforts aot- 
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withBtanding^ as it has those of many others. The 
second year you will have standard trees and leaves 
ready for feeding at the usual time of hatching^ the 
eggs, and be prepared with knowledge and means 
that will enable you to extend your operations indefi- 
nitely. 

And it should be remembered that whenever a 
fiulure in rearing the worms takes place, it will do 
the cause more injury than ten favorale experiments, 
because the failure will be attributed to any cause but 
the true one. Why can we not grow silk as well, as 
other countries f Have we not every variety of soil 
and climate that is to be fiiond in the dlk countries 
of Europe and Asia? Do we lack the industry, 
ingenuity and perseverence necessary to overcome 
the impediments that must ever be encountered in 
the incipient stages of a new enterprise ? If so, 
we are unworthy to live in the country where rest 
the honored bones of Washington, Franklin, Adams, 
and Jefferson. After mature and anxious deliberation, 
and a full consciousness of the weighty responsibility 
resting on those who attempt, even in the most hum- 
ble way, to lead or advise concerning the silk culture, 
we say : Depend on the propagation of the multicaulis 
ibr your profits another year. Feed worms enough to 
test its value, but not over four or five thousand. The 
year after extend your business, for it can be done 
with safety. If you attempt to feed a great many 
worms the first year, you will, we repeat,^ very likely 
be disappointed yourselC and discourage others. This 
is oar text, and from it we shall preach until we ob- 
tain more light. After the feeding season is over an- 
other year, we would suggest that there should be 
a meeting of the silk growers, and that they should 
bring samples of their cocoons with them for exbibi' 
tion, and confer with each other concerning their la- 
bors, their success, or their failure, and the probable 
cause of it, and adopt such measures for the prosecu- 
tion of the business, as will best promote their own 
and their country's prosperity. 

The art of printing was discovered in Asia many 
centuries before it was known in Europe, but at what 
particular period it was invented by the Asiatics, ihe 
Chinese historians are at variance. Some of them 
contend that it was nine hundred years B. C, others 
that it was three hundred years before that event, 
others claim for the discovery priority to either of the 
dates referred to. The manner of printing in China 
is quite different from that which prevails in Christen- 
dom. It has, perhaps, some advantage in point of cor- 
rectness, but is greatly inferior in every other respect, 
to the mode and means that it has obtained in Europe 
and America. Books are printed in the " Celestial Em- 
pire," from blopks cut from smooth, firm wood, of the 
size of the leaf required. On the face side they glue 
a piece of paper, upon which a skilful penman draws 
out the several characters with a kind of pencil, 
which is used instead of a pen. A sculptor afterward 
so cuts the wood as to make the letters appear in re- 
lievo—then the paper that remains is removed, and 
the blocks are ready for use. T|iGir paper is made of 
he inner bark or rind of rushes, and is inferior to 



ours, it tears easily, and is subject to the worms; 
hence it is that there are but few ancient books among 
the oriental nations. A large room will hardly hold 
the blocks or cuts for a moderate sized Chinese vo- 
lume. Although the art of printing was known and 
practiced in China for ages before it was invented in 
Europe, it is certain that the Europeans did not bor- 
row of the Chinese the discovery, but invented it 
among, themselves, though many centuries aAer it 
was knqwn in Asia. Among the literati of England, 
France and Germany there does not appear to be bar* 
mony of opinion, whether (he honor of the origination 
of this great improvement (so far as Europe is con- 
cerned) belongs to the city of Mentz, Haerlem or 
Strasbourg, or whether John Fust, John Mantel, John 
Guttemburg or John Koster, should be credited with 
the paternity of this important discovery. A majority 
of suffirages, however, appear to be in favor o£ Mentz 
as the place ' of discovery, and Fust as the inVentor. 
Printing, whoever liaight have been its author, owes 
more of its present importance and usefulness to the 
genius of modern improvement, than to the skill or 
ingenuity of the first projector. Fust or Faust (as his 
name is sometimes spelled) and his contemperariei 
used blocks, according to the Chinese method. The 
vocabulary called the CaOiolicon is performed in this 
way, the impression is on one side only of the leaf, 
after which the two b]ank sides were pasted together* 
The inconveniences of this mode weje very apparent, 
and the better plan of using separate metal type was 
adopted in A. D. 1450, when the Bible was first 
printed with moveable letters. From that time, the 
art of printing, as contra-distinguished from the Chi- 
nese method, ought to be dated. Schoeffer, the part- 
ner and son in-law of Fust, printed that Bible at 
Mentz. There were some imperfections in the books 
first made with metal types They had no capital 
letters, and the places of the initial letters were left 
blank, to be painted in gold or azure by the illumi- 
ners- Authors relate that Fust carried some of his 
books to Paris, and offered them for sale as MSS. 
The number of books, and their exact conformity to 
each other, led the French to believe, or to pretend to 
believe, that Fust was guilty of an alliance with the 
prince of darkness, and by threatening to indict him 
as a conjuror, extorted the secret ; and hence the po- 
pular story of Dr. Faustus. From Mentz, the art 
spread throughout Europe, and was introduced into 
Rome in 1467, and into England in 1468. Hitherto 
nothing had been printed but in Latin and the vulgar 
tongues. But in 1480, the Italians cast a set of Greek 
types, and printed some books in their language. To 
the Italians, also, belongs the honor of (he first Hebrew 
editions, which were made under the direction of two 
Jewish rabbins, in the year of the world, 5.240, or . 
1480 of the Christian era. Such was the origin of 
the art of printing ; an art that has dond more to re- 
fine, civilize and exalt man, than any other discovery 
every brought to light by human ingenuity, genius 
and perseverance ; and is destined to bless, in its on- 
ward, glorious career, millions yet unborn, who will 
have a being in the distant future. But what would 
Fust, with his wooden blocks, have thought, could he 
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haTe looked down the vista of time a few centuries, 
and have seen the improved press of our day» with itx 
daily issuQ of thousands of large sheets, containing 
the choicest specimens of literature and of news, and 
then have seen those sheets transported wiih almost 
lightning speed, by the wonder-working power of 
steam, to the most distant portions of the civilized 
world ; could he not with truth hftve exclaimed : *' if 
I have dene nothing for myself surely 1 have done 
something for others." 

THE VIJVEY-JiMtn. 



For the American diik Grower. 
As gratifying as it is to observe the rapid advance- 
ment the Silk Culture is making in our country, it is 
equally so to see the cultivation of the Vine claim- 
ing the serious attention of th» American public.^ 
Grape vines have long been an ornamental part of our 
gardens ; many are to be seen entwining their beauti- 
fol branches around frames fanciful^r constructed* and 
the luscious fruit may be seen against many a wall, 
waiting to 1^ plucked by the gardener. 

The common vine, Vitis Vinifera,a native of Japan 
and the warmer regions of Asia, has, for ages, been 
raised in Britain, though its culture is most successful 
in the temperate climates, or between the thirtieth and 
fiftieth degree of north latitude. 

There are numerous varieties of this valuable plant 
which are cultivated for the delicious grapes they af- 
ford. It will be useless to enter into an account of 
their respective periods of maturation, but simq^ state 
the names of the most remarkable sorts, designate such 
as are peculiarly valuable, and conclude witlva few 
remarks on their culture. 

The July Grape, Royal Muscadine, White Muscat, 
Black Mnscadel, Red Muscadel, Black Lisbon, Black 
Damascus, Black Tripoli, Alicant, Muscat Nair, White 
Frontiniac, Red Hamburg, Early White Teneriffe, 
White Corinth, Blue Tokay, the Smyrna, the Claret, 
Genuine Burgundy, Greek Grape, the Red Chaselas, 
Black Burgnndy, and the White Early Leipzig. 

To these may be added the Common Muscadine, 
having fine, round, amber-colored berries, and a rich 
flavor. The White Sweet Water bears large white 
fruit, and abounds with a pleasant juice ; the oval 
berry Black Cluster has an agreeable sweet taste ; the 
large Black Cluster is a larger grape, possesses a rough 
harsh taste, and is chiefly cultivated for Port Wine ; 
the Miller Grape yields large red fruit — in prosperous 
seasons it attains the size of gooseberries ; the Black 
Hamburgh produces fine clusters of oval berries that 
possess a saccharine vinous flavor. All these varieties 
are recommended by horticulturists as being well 
adapted to small gardens. It is a remarkable histori- 
cal fact that, a few centuries since, the extensive Vale 
of Gloucester was planted with this delightful vine, 
iiomthe grapes of which England was supplied with 
excellent native wines. 

The vine is propagated from seed, or cuttings, though 
it is sometimes raised by inoculation or engraAing. It 
nay alio be propagated by layers, like the mulberry, 
only, owing to the tenderness of the plant, much more 



care and attention is requisite. To raise them firom 
seed, hot beds are necessary, of a moderate warmth, 
and early in the spring they should be placed in pots 
of light tich mould. If from cuttings, they ought to 
be selected from strong shoots, cut perfectly smooth 
immediately beneath the part where they were pro- 
duced, and have a joint or two of last year's wood — 
they must be placed against walls; lateral shoots should 
be cut off, excepting two, which are to be trained 
against the wal). 

If from layers, the most vigorous shoots are to be 
laid in pots filled with rich mould, and placed about 
two inches beneath the surface of the.ground, the iir- 
cision to be made in the old wood below a joint, so to 
leave two eyes oh each. When they have taken root 
they must be separated from the parent stock, mauured 
and watered twice a week during dry summers — all 
lateral shoots should be picked ofl^ and the layers trea^ 
ed in the same manner as cuttings. 

The quality and size of grapes depend mainly on 
the strength of the plant on which they grow; on this 
account gardeners always recommend cutting down 
for two or three years if there be an overplus of naked 
wood. 

Vines are chiefly valued for their delicious grapes, 
but may be made to serve other useful purposes. The 
dried twigs, moistened with watei, afford wholesome 
food for cattle, and the wood reduced to charcoal 
makes an excellent blue color for painting — take the 
vine coal and vef;etable alkali in equal quantitica, 
melting the latter in a crucible, introdace the former, 
both being allowed to act on each other, till the ebu- 
liiion ceases ; pour the compound out, dissolve in rain 
water and precipitate with spirit of vitriol, in conse- 
quence of which the ley, and especially the sediment, 
assumes a deep blue cafit—after the powder is render- 
ed more mild by repeated washings in fresh water, 
and then calcining it, you obtain a very bright and 
pleasing blue pigmtof or paint, which, on dissolving 
in oil of vitriol, acquires a blackish hue. This expe- 
riment has been repeatedly tested by Jacobi, a German 
chemist ; and f^om Binder, we learn that the purified 
seeds of grapes, when lightly toasted, serve as a good 
substitute for chocolate, with sugar and a little Vanilla 
added, and is very grateful to the palate. 

Much more might be added to show that the grape 
and cultivation of the vine would prove as great and 
as lucrative as the mulberry, but that would exceed 
the limits here intended. 

Great credit is due to N. Biddle, Elsq. for the atten- 
tion he has bestowed on this branch of home industry. 
His extensive grapery, eight miles below Bristol, Pa., 
has long been an otijoct of interest, and has been visit- 
ed by thousands, wl^o have been delighted with the 
skill and taste that the proprietor has displayed around 
hia beautiful mansion and grounds. 

France has been described by eminent travellers as 
a country abounding with fruits of various kinds, con- 
taining many objects bf interest to the lover of the fine 
arts, and is not less worthy of attention by the practi- 
cal silk grower and cultivator of the vine. The west- 
em part of this empire is covered with extensive vine- 
yards, which run alon^ for many acres, adding new 
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WowtiM to the wild and picturesqae couatiy. At 
wbfttever height the ntiiBe of French winei may have 
•rrtved, and however excellent they may be, the state 
of New Jersey is destined to add to the list of her de- 
licious fruits ihe name of the grape. Vineyards and 
wine-presses will ere long be in successful operation, 
oo a more extensive scale than is now carried on in 
France. 

But while we are endeavoring to excel our andent 
ally in her domestic productions, let us ever cherish 
for the home of Lafayette none other than feelings of 
old fritndfhip and regifetrd, thus adding to our riches, 
vvtue; for without virtue, how degraded a nation soon 
hecomea. Virtue alone can preserve our country from 
degradation and in&my. 

la a few more years, America will be spoken of as 
liiie wonder of the world. Her silk factories will be 
auperior, «nd iabrios mote beautiful will be produced 
than are now imported ; her wines will be iar sape- 
nor in flavor to the old winea that are now stored 
«waj for the use of future generations ,* but this will 
«iily be as one and all persevere and labor in the vine- 
yaid. P. 

MfOJt tESTIC ECOJVg jfiY. 

PRESERVING BEES THROUGH THE WINTER. 

Small swarms of bees that have but little honey, 
have been preserveu in a healthy condition by put- 
ting them into a dark dry cellar, when the severe 
oold weather commences in the fall, and letting them 
zemain until warm weather in the spring. Some 
swarms of bees have wintered well in a cellar when 
they have not had half honey enough to keep them if 
they remained exposed as usual. Small swarms pro 
4ace but little heat, and of cowrae they suffer from 
cold when in a cold place. 

If lats and mice are allowed to run at large in the 
eellar, the bees should be protected against them. 
Some men in making bee hives, do not properly con- 
rider the difference in th^ size of a bee and a mouse, 
and in making a door for the former they give it suffi- 
cient size td admit the latter, and this intruder will 
take possession of the hive, whether it be in the cel- 
lar or on the stand in spite of the hostile disposition 
of the occupants. Whether the entrance of the hive 
tye large enough to admit a moose or not, it would be 
well to nail a piece of tin at the top to prevent any 
depredators from eating into the hive,* this should be 
done with caution, as a little jairiag of the hive will 
be liable to break do^n the comb. 

A large swarm of bees produces a great deal of 
heat, and they often winter well when the hives are 
exposed to the weather in a bleak place; bnt we 
thhik it is best to protect them with a shed or house 
from storms and sunshine. When hives are exposed . 
to storms the place left open to admit fresh air is lia- 
ble to get filled up with snow and ice, and the bees 
become suflbcated. 

When the hives are protected by a covering, the 
temperature is more regular than when they are ex- 
posed to the sun in a mild day, and then to severe 
cold by night ; we should think that such great and 
sudden changes is very injurious to the bees, and 
would cauBjB them to eat more honey. When thesnn 
flhinaa on hivea in a mild day, the bees are likely to 
jevive and go out, and then become chilled and fall 
on the snow, from which they cannot recover. 

A great many large swarms of bees are found dead 
in the ipring with an abundance of honey, and many 
fmoni wonder at their dyiagwhtn they have enough 



to eat. The cause of their death in such < 
very obvious ; the hives are generally filled full and 
the bees numerous, so they have not room enough { 
frequently from the snow outside and from the dead 
bees, panicles of comb, and perapiration from fhefaaet 
which rum down and freezes, on the inside, the deor 
of the hive is obstructed so that the bees die of auflb- 
cation ; bees need pure air as well as wholesome fiiod. 
But allowing that the hive is protected from storms, 
and an air hole is made so far from the bottcMn that it 
is not liable to obstruction on the inside, then tiia 
danger from suflbcaiion is not so great, yet hufe 
swarms in full hives will frequently die with hooey 
enough. The great perspiration ef the bees keeps 
up a continual dampness in the hive, so that the eomb 
becomes mouldy and the air foul and too damp for 
comfort or health. We have seldom known bees to 
die in the winter while tbey had honey, when the 
hive watf only partly full; and when we have net oar 
hive on another, or. on a box, and the bees have 
worked down in it but a Utile, and it remained under 
them through the winter, we have found that they 
have wintered well ; from these obaervationa, we 
found it best to give bees a plenty of room in Ika 
winter, and we have practised this method with ano* 
cess. In the fall we set the hive on another, or on a 
box a foot high or more, leaving a hole open at or 
near the lower part of the lower hive or box, and an- 
other at the lower part of the hive in which the beea 
are. Then the bees will have pioper air from the 
circulation from the empty hive ; aiu! the dampncia 
from the perapiration of the bees will in some roea^ 
sure fall down into the lower hive, and when it con^ 
geaU upon the sides of the hive, it will on a warm 
day melt and run down to the bottom, and being be- 
yond the heat of the bees, it wiU generally ; 
frozen. 



ft From the Franklin Farmer. 

CHARCOAL FOR DISEASED LUNGS ffTHOGS. 
MBh EniTORr-As the rearing and fattening of bogi 
has become a business of great importance ' to the 
west, and specially to our own corn-growing state ; 
and as new and terrible diseases have made their ap> 
pearance within the last few years, among that clam 
of our domestic animals, I, as a common siii9erer with 
my brother farmers, have been trying to ascertain the 
cause of, and remedy for the one which I have aof- 
fered the most by, and whioh I shall call your atten- 
tion more particularly to. It is admitted X believe by 
pathologists, that diseases may, and do change their 
type in the same latitude, and become more and more 
maUgnant as the population becomes mote dense and 
the country becomes older; thus our own intermit- 
tent has degenerated into the more deadly typhus fe* 
ver ; thus that which we once called quinsy or swell- 
ing of the throat in swine, has now assumed a more 
malignant type, and requires a different treatment; 
the cause is the same, but the eflect is not alwayt ii^ 
stantaneous or accompanied by the same sympfemaor 
results. I think it may be safely assumed that most 
of the diseases, if iK>t all, that hogs are liable to are 
produced by sudden transitions from heat to cold ; and 
as they do not, like most other animals, perspire 
through the pores of the skin over the whole surface 
of the body, but through small orifices on the legs 
and throat, which are constantly liable to obstruction, 
and especially in the winter season, when the animab 
in large numbers bed together, producing great heat 
and free perspiration for a short time, but from Ihe 
restiVeness of their nature they are often changing the 
position first assumed, all tending to clot the medtuniL 
of respiration and thus lay the foundation of disease 
and death by alternating between heat and cold 
dirough the winter. Ordinarily the weak of the Imd 
are the fint to die. This may be chargable to their 
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inability to change positioDs, subjecting tbem to tbe 
enishing weight of the whole number in the bed ; or 
tbeir long subjeetion to tbe great heat engendered by 
tbe common raass,i|intil they are called to partake of 
the motning food* This, we have stated, furmerly 
produced enlargement of the glands of the animal's 
neck; which often ended in inflammaiion and death 
Now, the same cause produces a very different efieet, 
and although it is still strangulation, yet the inilaro* 
mation falls with ita whole weight upon the lungs. 
and if both tubes of the organ are affected, death in» 
slantly ensues ; if only one, the animal may live a 
long time, but never recovers unless the remedy that 
f shall presently suggest, or one equally potent, be 
applied. The symptoms where the attack is violent, 
are a seeming sense of suffocation, great indisposit^o 
to move, a crimson color, approaching to purple, all 
OTer the body, and if forced to move a few paces, tha 
animal will pant as if worried l^ dogs in hot weather. 
If the attack is less violent thefp^ill take much more 
exercise with seemingfy less paia, will throb in the 
Ibuiks in much the same way that a horse will when 
exhausted by fatigue and hard usage, are generally 
inattentive to their company, arer inclined to earth 
' rather than their accustomed food ,* such generally 
lire a long time but never recover. I proceed to 
point out the way to prevent the disease. and to cure 
if taken i|f time. Do not suffer your hogs to herd to 
gather in large lots in cold weather; never sufljer 
tbera to sleep in hollow trees ; if you have sheds for 
them to sleep under, let them be set so low that they 
cannot in great numbers heap together ; in dry, bard, 
jdeezing weather let them have some suceulent fbod« 
such as apples, potatoes or turnips, but especially let 
Aem have plenty of salt and charcoal ; this last is a 
cure for the disease above described if adminiatend 
before they entirely refuse to eat. It is known tot 
almost every one, that charooal is a powerful anti- 
septic and absorbent, and that bogs wilt search for 
and eat it with eagerness, and especially in llanka of 
leaehed ashes, and so they will unassociated with. 
ashe% if at first you will break it up into small lumps 
and pour a little sail and WEater over it 1 have tried 
the various means in common uae, such as tar, anti- 
mony, sulphur, &C.J and never bad one to recover itd 
health until I tried the charcoal,, and I have every 
confidence that it will succeed with others as, it has 
with me, and if it does, I shall be well paid fur this 
communication, feeling as i do, thcu no m&a ought to 
Uve for himself alone. W. 



EGGS' AND TURKEYS 

Mr. Editor — It is a common error, that eggs 
brought from a distance, on board of vessels, or by 
horse conveyance, will never batch out. It may be 
Wiall to know this is truly an error. A recent case 
proves that eggi will hatch when brought one hun- 
dred miles on the rail road. Out of twenty-four eggs 
thus brought, but one failed bringing forth a cWk. 
The gentleman who communicated tbis fact, has de- 
voted much attention to poultry, and we hope he will> 
occasionally inform ua how he manages to raise so 
many. His yard teems with all kinds of fowl. 

Chickens we all know how to raise, but as few of 
na can rear " a good chance of turkeys," I will tell 
what I know. Next to chickens, of all poultry, they 
are the easiest raised. When the eggs hatch out, let 
the hen and chrck^ be confined in a garden, or any 
othet place where the young ones can sun them- 
selves. Let them be fed with hominy for two or three 
days ; then carry them to a rail pen, in a rye, oats, or 
buck-wheat patch ; confine the Hen, and feed at least 
three times a day with hominy or small grain. The 
young ones will goon run about catching insect8,^aBd 
will come to the hen's call. The hen should be thus 
confined until the turkeys are about ha^ grown; they 



will range about, but never wilhoul the s8«umI of lh» 
mother's call. By>thia p^an, we doawqr wUk tba 
aecessity of having a turkey- minder. The yn— g 
ones are not so liaUe to irijury ffom hawks or vemuB 
as^ when they follow tbe hen ia her rambles over thm 
plantation, nor are they compelled, in keeping ap widi 
the hen, to fatigue ibemselvea inore than it foad for 
health. 

Great care must be taken, to keep, water oat of tte 
pen ; it should be ditched all muad, so as to kae]^ ife 
dry ; its foundation should be made lugher, with dif 
sand, than the level ai^und, and tbe toy sboMld fa* 
well covered ; the ditches nigh tbe pea shoald bo 
covered with boards, to keep tbe young onea 6aM 
fiiUing ilk You nay rely en thia plan, Mr. Editor. I 
have seen out of eigbty-seveii turkeys, esghty-aix 
raised— one having been mashed by a horse.— »«S^oii<ft- 
ern Agricullurist 



PRESERVING WINTER APPLES. 

Winter apples should be gatherad aa soea as tbe 
mature ones begin to fall firom tbe trees; they should 
be carefully pieked by the band, and never sfaabe* 
from the. trees. If intended to be earried to market 
tbis fall, they may be packed in chaff or mh straw la 
prevent bruising. But it would doubtless, in most in- 
stances, be. more profitable te keep apples till spring, 
on acoount of their high prices at that time. Tba 
'same apples, that are sold ia auttum |br twenty«-flv« 
cents, often, when kept till apring. bring aeveiily4l¥» 
ceaUB or a ddlai per bushel : while the loas ky rotting, 
whea proper precautions are taken to pieaerve then* 
ia but comparatively trffiing. Aa eaHjetient mods of 
preserving them, i» to padc them atray in dry sani. 
The sand should be prwioudf well-dried in the aun. 
This mode prevMits them bom lotting one another bf 
contact; the sand absorbs fdl unoeeessavy moistnra 
froffl the fruit, and thus lessens the liability of ratting ; 
and partially exoludee the air. Well dried saw^inar 
weald probably be still better, provided that it ia pre- 
vented from absorbing moiatore by being eacdcbisd 
from the air ; but it sboaid be of a kind of wood 
which will not injure the flaver of the apples. 

Wliere this meihod caimot be adopted, a good way 
to keep them is to spread them in shallow bins, (say 
five or six inches in depth,) in a dry, cool plaee, where 
the temperstuTe ahouki be kept as nearly aa possible 
a litde above ficeezing. 

The fullowing, accordiBg to Kenridi, is a mode of 
preserving apples, almost univetsatiy adopted by tiie 
most experienced in the vicinity of Boston, where 
large quantities of winter fiiiit are cultivated and put 
up for use. By this mode, we are assured,, apples 
imder very favourable circuawtances, are fi:equent]y 
preserved in a sound state, or not ofis in fifty defectite, 
for a period of seven or eight months. *' Tbe fruit is 
sufi^red to hang en tbe tree to as late a period as pos- 
sible in October, or liU bard frosta have loosened the 
stalk, and tbey are in imminent danger of being 
blown down by high winds; such as have already 
fallen, are carefully gadiered and inspected, and the 
best put up for early winter uae. They are carefii}^ 
gathered from tbe tree by band, and sa carefully laid 
in baskets. New, tight, well-seasoned flour barrela, 
from tbe bakers, are usually {weferred ; the basheta, 
being filled, are cautiously lowered into the bann^ 
and reversed. The barrels, being quite fHled, are 
gently shaken, and the head is gently pressed down to 
its place and secured. It is observed that diis pres- 
sure never causes them to rot next the head^ and ia 
necessary, as they are never aUowed to rattle in ra^ 
moving. No soft straw or shavings ace admitted at 
the ends, it causes mustiness and decay. They ana 
next carefully (daced in waggons and removed on the 
5t4g-e,.and laid in courses in a cool, mxf sitaatioa, en 
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tiie north lide of biiUding^ near the cellar, protected 
by a covering on the top of boards, ao placed as to 
defend them from the ran and rain, white the air it 
not ezcloded at the tidea. A chill doea not injure 
them, it ii no diSBervice ;**bat when extremely cold 
weather comes on, and they are in imminent danger 
of being frozen, whether by night or day, they are 
carefally rolled into a cool, airy, dry cellar, with 
openings on the north side, that the cold air may have 
£ree access; they are laid in tiers, and the cellar is, in 
due time, closed, and rendered secnre from frost The 
barrels are never tumbled or placed on the head. If 
fruit is gath^ed late, and according to the abov%di- 
Mctions, re-paoking is unnecessary, it is even ruinous, 
and should on no account be practised till the barrel 
is opened for use. It has bsen fully tried." — New 
Eng. Farmer, 



Fnmi the Maine Farmer. 

Pabvknting Cidkr fbom BtcoMiNa Sour. — ^There 
are several modes adopted by farmers, to prevent 
their cider from becoining sour. One is, the. putting 
in of mustard-seed— about a gill to the barrel. For 
some reason or other, this prevents the acetic fermen- 
tation, and the cider remains free from that sourness, 
or hardnesg» as it is sometimes called, which it other- 
wise would have» The different uKxies of refinltag 
cider, adopted by some who follow the business, de- 
pends undoubtedly on separating all unnecessary ve- 
getable matter from the liquor, and checking the fer- 
mentation at the right time. 

Farmers f enerally, have neither the^ time nor the 
skill to follow out ail the operations required to do 
this ; and hence the most of their cider becomes hard 
by the next sumtier afler it is made. 

We have been informed that the addition of ealt- 
peire, in the proportion of one quarter of a pound to a 
barrel, would not only prevent the cider from becom 
ing hard or sour, but even if added after it had 
changed, would restore it to a pleasant state again. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of this, from any 
experience which we have had ourself with it, but 
can see no good reason why it should not sueceeJ ; 
nor can we discover any harm which it could do by 
any of the combinations which i\ would make with 
the cider, to which it may be added. 

[If a pound of good fat chalks, and one pound of 
fresh beef be put in each barrel of cider, it will pre 
vent fermentation, ^erve to feed the liquor, aad keep 
it sweet; we have drank cider which had been thus 
kept well seven years. — Ed. Far. ^ Gfar.] 



SWINE. 
, The following observations respecting this ugly, un- 
couth, but useful animal, are mostly condensed from 
a number of authors on both sides of the Atlantic : — 

It is best to begin to fatten hogs the latter part of 
August or the beginning of September, so that they 
may befit for the butcher before the weather becomes 
very bold, as it is ^erj difficult to put flesh on them 
in ooid- weather. 

When you commence fetting swme, care should be 
used not to give them more than they will eat with 
appetite. If they become cloyed, their thriving is 
retarded, and there is danger from staggers and other 
diseases. Their troughs should be replenished with 
a smaH quantity of food at a time, and kept always 
dean and well-seasoned with salt. 

An English farmer fattened eight pigs in the fol^ 
lowmg manner, which may be recommended in cases 
where a constant and regular attention cannot be 
given to feeding the animals. He placed two throoghs 
in the stye; one he filled with raw potatoes, the 
other with peas, and gave no water. When the pigs 
were thirsty, they ate the potatoes. In this way it is 
probable that the animal would not only thrive with- 



out inater, but need no antimony, brimstone, nor other 
medical substances ; for raw potatoes being cooling 
and loosing,- might serve at once for food and physic. 
Instead of peas, perhaps dry Inc^n com, or what 
would be better, Indian meal mi^t be substituted. 
This mode of raanagenemt with- swine, was first re- 
commended in the New England Farmer of August 
16, 1824. and we are glad to see that it has been 
adopted by a writer for the Northern Farmer 

Cunningham, in his Two Years in New South 
Wales, relates—'' I had often heard it said among 
sailors, that pigs would fatten on coals, and although 
I had observed them very fond of mushing up the 
coals and cinders that came in their way. still I con- 
ceived that they might relish them more as a condi« 
ment or medicine, than as food, till I was assured l^ 
a worthy friend of mine, long in command of a ship, 
that he once knew of a pig's being lost for several 
weeks in a vessel he commanded, and it was at last 
found tumbled into the coal hole, and there lived all 
that period, without a morsel of any thmg to feed on 
but coals: on being dragged out, it was fbhnd as 
plump and fat as if it had been feasting on the most 
nuTritous food. Another friend told me of a similar 
case which came under his observation, and although 
these may be solitary instances, ytX they serve at 
least to show the wonderful facility which the sto- 
machs of certain animals possess, of adaptfng their 
digestive powers to such an extraordinary species of 
food, and extracting wholesome Nourishment there- 
from. MThen we consider coal to be a vegetable 
production, containing the constituent principles of 
fat, carbon, hydrogon, and oxygen, our surprise ceases. 

I always cause as many peas as I want for feeding 
my hogs, which are not a few in a year, to be regu- 
larly malted, in the same manner nearly as my bar- 
ley ; this management has sncceeded very well with 
me. Young pigs require warm meat to make them 
grow. Com and oold water will make them sleek 
and healthy ; but warm beverage is considered requi- 
site to a quick growth. 

EVKET STYE SHOULD HAVE A EtTBBlNG-POST— Hav- 
ing occasion to shift two hogs out of a stye without 
one, into another with a post, accidentally put up to 
support the roof, I had a full opportunity of observing 
its use. The animals, when they weiU in, were dirty, 
with broken, ragged coats, and with dull, heavy coun- 
tenances. In a few days they cleared away their 
coots, cleaned their skins, and became sleekly haired; 
the enjoyment of the post was discernable even in their 
looks, in their liveliness, and apparent contentment. 

From experience, I ^ave found that swine prefer 
lucerne to clover. A small quantity of com, peas, 
or beans, is certainly necessary to be given to them. 
Potatoes, either whole or mushed in the water in 
which they are boiled, or mixed in the trough with 
barley-meal scalded, is very good feed for swine. 
When rearing, a small quantity of food^ given cmce 
or twice a day, with lacerne, clover, grass and ofials, 
is suflicient. When fattening, a constant supply is 
essentially necessary, so as not to leave the troughs 
encumbered with stale food, which should be cleaned 
out and given to store swine. An iron kettle is best 
to boil potatoes in, as copper, brass and lead are ex- 
tremely dangerous, and generate poison, if allpwed 
to be kA with any water in them, therefore it is ne- 
necessary they should be immediately emptied and 
cleaned out. Swine, while fattening, should be kept 
as clean as possible, and well supplied with dry litter. 
Two or three times in a week add about three table- 
spoonfulls of salt to each bushel of their food, which 
assists digestion and promotes appetite. — Eteex Gaz. 

Water in which popatnes have been boiled, it is 
said, will protect cabbages, turnips and vines, firom 
the ravages of flies and bugs. 
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Souft Krout. — ^This is salted cabbage much used 
in Germany, is an excellent and wholesome article of 
diet, and a cheap and effectual preparation for long 
keeping. It may ilpt be agreeable to an untaught pa- 
late, but i^ is much liked by all accustomed to use it, 
and the relish is as easily acquired as that for mus- 
tard, tomatoes, pickles, and a hundred other things 
that we learn to love in order to enlarge the circle of 
our enjoyments. Every new taste is a new pleasure. 
The following is the mode of preparation. 

Shred cabbage fine, and lay it in ^a barrel — first a 
sprinkle of fine salt, then a layer of a few inches of 
cabbage, and so on alternately until the barrel is 
filled, beating it doyvn souudly with a heavy maul or 
pefltle at every layer. 

Eighty tonne hundred cabbages and three pints 
or two quarts of salt, will fill a barrel. Cover it with 
a head that will just pass down within the barrel, on 
which lay heavy weights. Some pour on the whole, 
afier filling, a gallon or two of strong brine. After 
some time softening and fermenting, it will be fit for 
use. It may be boiled with pork, or fried. 



WATER— WATER WATER. 

Poor abused watei^— of all nature's provisions, the 
most grateful, useful, abundant, valuable, and like 
all our best friends, the most abused. If it were a 
rare article and difficult of access, what fortunes 
would be made of it ! It would be published as a 
panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir to — certifi- 
cates of its wonderful cures would burden the news- 
papers, and its vendors would grow rich on the sale. 

Now, without the need of purchase, obtainable 
without money and without price, it is no less a pana- 
cea than if it were an expensive and difficultly ob- 
tained article. But people do not seem to realize and 
improve its value. The first great purpose to which 
it cannot be too oflea applied, is its frequent, applica- 
tion to all parts of the body. Every man, we know, 
cannot aflbrd to furnish a bathing-room in his house — 
to visit his baths daily. But a piece of sponge, and 
a few yards of crash-^the coarser the better — are 
within the compass of every body's purchase. 

If every morning, and when the heat is oppressive, 
every evening, the whole surface of the boidy were 
bathed with a sponge, and the pores of the skin rub- 
bed open and cleansed with a crash towel, (better than 
a flesh brush,) the population of the city and county 
in which so excellent a custom prevailed, would be 
remarkable for health, let' the climate be as it might 
A strength, nerve, and solidity -of flesh, would be 
gained by the process, which would set the heat of 
summei^ and the cold of winter at defiance. 

Thousands of diseases which now haunt our crowd- 
ed communities would become obsolete. Thirst 
would not be so much aflected, and the temptation to 
deluge the stomach with fluids would be removed. 
Perhaps, among all the evil practices which produce 
disease and weakness, none is more- injurious as well 
as prevalent, than the universal habit of impairing 
and preventing digestion by filling the stomach with 
fluids. As we remarked before, a healthy state of 
the skin would diminish the practice by taking away 
the inducement. 

Upon mothers, nurses, and others, who have charge 
of children; the frequent lavations of their little 
charges cannot be too much urged. Physicians tell 
us that two-thirds of the infantile diseases which oc- 
cur, owe their origin and aggravation to a neglect of 
cleanliness. It is not enough that a child's face is 
not marked with filth so as to be discernable at half 
a block's distance. The whole body should be so 
frequently washed, that the skin may perform the 
functions for which nature intended and cfuriously 
eonstructed it— iV. K Sun, 



To MAKE Crkam tisld Butter auicsLY nrtsoLO 
wsATHEBw— ^ream will readily yield up the butter it 
contains in the coldest weather, if as much boiling 
water be poured in, as will bring it to the tempera 
ture of new milk, that is» milk' just Upm the cow ; 
cream so managed, will requite very little churning^ 
and no other disadvantage accrues, except that the 
butter will be white for a day or two. 



From the Maine Farmer. 
CARBONIC ACIP. 

A circumstance recently occurred in a neighboring 
towp, which came well nigh being a serious accident. 
A man descended into a deep well for the purpose of 
cleaning it Afler being there a short time, lie signi- 
fied to those above that he felt singularly, and that it 
was so dark that he could accomplish nothing. An 
attempt was made to let down a lighted candle, bat 
it was extinguished before it came near him. No one 
suspected any danger, and the man was vifiered te 
remain ; but beginning to feel still more unpleasantly, 
he refused to stay until the candle could be relighted, 
and insisted on being drawn up This was imme- 
diately done, and no doubt was the means of saving 
his life. 

This subject may appear trite, but a few words 
will not be amiss, since there are always the young 
to learn, even if the old are not ignorant. It is the 
more important that h be thoroughly understood, be- 
cause if one person is so unfortunate as to be struck 
lifeless at the bottom of the well, he rarely suffers 
alone. In the excitement of the mome|^ prompted 
by philanthropy or friendship, and suspecting no dan- 
ger, a second descends to render assistance, and falls; 
a third, still more excited by the melancholy catastro- 
phe, follows his example and meets the same fate, 
until perhaps two or three lives are sacrificed. 

It is generally known that a noxious gas is gene- 
rated, during the combustion of charcoal; that the 
same substance exists in certain mineral springs, and 
is often so abundant to lie upon the surface of the 
waters, where it proves deadly to all animals that are 
let down within its influence; and also that the same 
gas is occasionally found in wells, particularly such 
as are very deep and foul, and have been long dis- 
used. This is known in common life by the appella- 
tion of "choke damp." Its origin we need not stop 
to discuss. It is sufficient for our purpose to know, 
that it is nearly as heavy as common air — that it will 
not support combustion, and is eminently destructive 
to life. It is on the first named principle, that when 
it exists in wells, it is found near the surface of the 
water; and on. the second, that a lighted candle be 
lowered into it, will always be extinguished and thus 
detect lUi presence. No person, therefore, should 
ever so far risk his life, as to descend into a well 
without having first made use of this test If com- 
bustion cannot be supported, neither can animal life. 

But supposing it be discovered that there is an at- 
mosphere of carbonic acid on the surface of the water, 
is the well henceforth to be abandoned because it 
cannot be cleansed ? Various expedients have been 
proposed for the purpose of removing the deleterious 
gas. One of the best means consists in drawing it out 
by means of buckets. These are to be let down, and 
filled with water as usual to dispossess them of com- 
mon air— they are to be raised a little above the sur- 
face, and by means of a string attached to the bottom 
are to be overturned — the car t)onic acid will take the 
place of the water, and being heavier than common 
air, it will remain, and may be drawn up and poured 
like water upon the ground, care being taken that ft 
does not flow back into the well. 

The following method, it is believed, will prove 

equally successful. Every one conversant with 

chemistry knows the power possessed by recently 
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iMBBtcfaftTooal oiahaot^aag slnnost aifgas iritbwfrich 
it » bNfUf lit m contact A pieee of ibe beat Innd. 
liw tiae of a giU raeaaare, abiorte' of carbonie acid, 
about one galhm, or by f olurae, in the latkrof 1 to 35, 
and of other gasea, sorae in a less and some in a great- 
er iwoportion. OathiB prmcipkr, thai, it ia recem- 
Bended to let down into tb* weH, kctttlet of ignited 
charcoal, of the hardeaC and most eoivpact kind a On 
leaching the atmosphere of carbonic acid, it is extin- 
guished, and immediately begins the work of removing 
it, which it aecofliplisbes in tfao'Coanra of a' few hours. 
, Al firat aig^t it laaf appear singular, that Ignited 
dtareoal, whieb- gencratea this same gaa, should be 
the agent empleyed to remeva itr— hot snch at iaost is 
the theory Sumidmi on the aboire reasoning. It shows 
liow near together peisoa and its rej^dy may giow.-^ 
Hm Lond&n Chit. 



A SiNGm*a]i Fact. — An English bnlcber asserlB 
aa a singi^ar £mit that he has inrBiiably fbund ti» 
ahodder of a sfeee]p to be ezaetiy^ ooe^tenth of the 
weight of its whole body* and he will bay or sell by 
that criterian* 



The Wealth or ▲ Country depends upon the 
Farmeks AND MEcnANicA-^Whatis wdalth? Those 
things which are conveniant and necessary to ue, 
and which adminiater to our wants and oar eoraiortSk 
Money Ho^ cannot^ tfaerefiira* be considered as 
wealthy because, if the artiblaa or things above men- 
tioned aranot to be had, or are net in axistence,a man 
would be poor indeed, though he were loaded with 
gald and dilYer. If he were hungry, and there was 
no bread to be bought^ if he were shivering with cold 
8Qd there were no garmeatB nUhde for sale, his gold 
would be of liule seiviee. U ia true, mankind, by a 
common consent, have agreed that gold and sUvec 
aboukl be the signs or evidence of property,~-or in 
other woirds, the tneasurt of property ; and be who 
has a certain amount of it, has evidence of so much 
wealth. He can exchange it ibr the very tbinga or 
articles which do io faet constitute wealMi. 

Thus, a maii who kaa a hundred dollars in his 
pocket, haa the Uchel^ as it were, to enable him to 
enter into the possession of an hundred btishebi of 
earn, or a hundred >aKU of cloth, or a hundred aeres 
of wild land, or a yoke of oxen, or a hoiee and wagon, 
as the case may be. But tf these things no not exiat, 
and he needs then, bis ticiset i» of no mere use than 
if he had a ticket to go into the theatre, and it should 
have been burned down before he used it. The ele- 
Bienta, therefore of wealtfa, eoosist of natural prodac^ 
tions, hroughi together, changed and modified by the 
skill and labor of man ; of the farmer and meohafiie. 
Commerce, though necessary and henomble, ia no- 
thing more than the mwing or changimg of these pro- 
ductions from place to plaee. It hasalwaya appeared 
singular to us, that merchants should consider them^ 
selves, aa too many, iar too many of them do» above 
the iarmesB or meehaaics, merely on accoaat of their 
professions, when they are indeed only the ieamstar* 
to the others. They are the agea«s to transport their 
productions hither and thither, as calls may exist for 
them. But to return to the subject. If we are right 
in the position which we ha«e taken, that wealth 
Gonsistain natural productions changed and wrought 
on by the labor of man, it fbllows that the country 
which possesses the most of the elementa or materials 
to work upon, such as goQd soil, abundance of water 
power, forrests of timber, quarftes of diffisent kinds 
of atones, mines, and beds of dii^rtttnt kinds of mine- 
lals, &M., must have the most natural wealth. It then 
only iei|uires the hand of industry and akiU to put 



these mffterials Into shape, and tb put them together to 
form real substantial wealth. Thjs is the duty of th9 
iarmer and mechanic. They are the second oreatoni 
of wealth. They take the raw mareriai as it came 
from the hands of the Almighty, and change it by « 
their labor, into the thousands and tens of thoosamb 
of di/Terent f(>nn8 which render it useful to nran, 
which make it subservient to the wants and oomfbrts 
of human fife. The more industrious and skilful this 
class is, the more wealth will be aecunmlated in the 
codrttry. Do farmers and mechanics consider these 
things rightly ? Are they not too apt to think (hen- 
selves as mere plodders and servants, rather than ai 
second to the Great First Cause in the production and 
increase of wealth ? And, indeed, is there not a fabe 
standard of respectability, too much in use in sai;tety, 
and are not the productive classes apt to measure 
themselves by it ? This standard appears to be iM^ 
nest and a fine coat ; and consequetly, the more idle a 
man may be, and the finer the dress, the more of « 
gentleman. Not so. Respectability should coosisf iff 
an improved mind, and skilfuPand industrious hands^ 
Moral qualifications being equal, he should have the 
most honor who, by the combination of the efforts Jof 
his mind and physical powers, has contributed more 
largely to the increase of these things which cofstij 
tute weidth. 

Such an one has done more ibr the amelioration of 
society, than a thousand nnprodnctive dandies^ who 
toil in the shade and wash in cologne. And society 
should bestow upon such a corresponding raded oC 
benor. — ^ilfaiae Farmer. 



AfTRBim<;E8»— *When serving your apprenticeihip 
yott will have time and opportunity to stock yoiB 
ittinds with useful knowledge. The only way ibr s 
young man to prepare himself for future asefulnese^ 
is to derote himself to study during his leisure ho«yn» 
First, be industrious In your business^-never eom- 
platn that yon have to work ; go to it with alacrilf 
and cheerf alnesa and it will become a habit whieb 
wiH make you respected and beloved by your master 
and employer, make it your business to see and pr» 
mote his interest ; by taking eare of his y^u. will leant 
to -take care of your own. 

Young men at the present day are too fond of get' 
ting rid of work, they see^ ibr easy and lazy empley- 
ment, and frequently turn oat to be miserable V8g»* 
bonds. Vou must avoid, all wishee to live widiouC 
labor ; lebor is a blessing instead of a curse-4t makes 
men healthy, \t procures ^em food, clothing, wbA 
•very €»ther blessing, and frees them from tempiatioii 
to be dishonest.'— AmmcanPv^yfirrian. 

MATBRNAL EDUCATION. 
The responnbility which is incurred by every mo^ 
tber, imp^ativeiy calls upon her to seek the beirt 
means, of making her children good and ratiomd be- 
ings Tbia is not to be done by merely sending theoi 
to school £>r instruction. Elducation must be eontimaed 
at honoe, or otherwise its most important resulls ai» 
Left to ebanee, and it mainly depends upon accideal 
or circumstanee whether the child becomes vicious ev 
virtneusi All persons may not have the power or ^ 
opportunity to direct the infant mind with saflScient 
steadiness and judgment to produce certain eflecti. It 
is much more within the ability of the nether to 
make her children goed-t6ap«red,.and to endow theoi 
with cheerftil, contented dispositions; but even hi 
thia, with the best intentions, she may fhil from want 
of undesrtatidinf the meana. It is, however, in th« 
power of all mothew—tbe learned and the unleambd, 
the rich and the poor — to have the most decided inii]^ 
ence on the mortd diaimctefr of their children, wad to 
make tham viitaeaa nembees of societj^ To this endt 
children must be educated bf example aa well aa bf 
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pfeeept. Let not parents believe that they are du- 
ch^ginjg their duty by adraonishing their childiea to 
do right, while ihey act at variance with those princi- 
J^CB they would inculcate. Children are peculiarly 
quick-sighted in thia respect, and detect the smallest 
contradiction in act and word with surprising acute- 
ness. That which we wish our children to become, 
that we should endeavor as much as possible to be 
ODrselves. This is a maxim in parental management, 
-which would tend, more than any other,, to ensure 
success. 



• J^rom the Richmond Caunty Minror. 

SUMMfilt'S GONE. 

Jack Frost has been to work again apong the 
forest leaves. Already his bold erimson and russet 
hnes are peeping from among the strai^e deep green 
of summer. And — ^like the first gray hairs which 
stray intrudingly upon our earlocks-*the first shrunken 
leaves rustle past us with a sad foreboding story. 
They tell the melancholy tale of Nature's faded loveU- 
Bess. The time is near at hand when we must stoi- 
ea% bow to the behest of Nature, and bid a short 
adieu to the green and sudi^ seasons of the year. To 
nany this farewell will be the last — for the last time 
some of OS now look out upon the green drapery of 
Hiis beautiful earth, upon the structure of which the 
immaculate Creator has dwjdayed so much of His 
power, his goodness, and inexhaustible benevolence. 
9ot the last time we watch the silver mountain- streams 
leaping from their unknown fastnesses, laving the 
moasy banks and swathing the long grass which dap- 
ples in their mimic eddies. The same stem hand 
whose strange thrall shall lock up their energies in 
its icy manacles, may also lay upon us its cold and 
itdly ruin ! To many there may be sorrow in this 
contemplation. But to him whose ethereal mind 
springs naturally from mundane glories, and sees in 
heaven's pure arc a pleasing hope of those pure hopes 
and joys immortal which are to grace his future history, 
these beautiful changes mark the welcome approach 
of that day '*when this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality, and this corruptible sh^ put on incorrupt ion." 
Oh, what a bright pierian fount does bland Philosophy 
open to those whose knowledge-yearning ;bou1s are 
ever ready to drink its rich nectar. And Poesy too— 
the fiiiry oflfspring of the enchanted nymph— as she 
OK>ves majestically over the earth, unseen by all but 
her worshippers, how can she swathe us with her 
heavenly spirit, and immerse us in her care-dispelling 
I^the! Guided by her, we look with new eyes upon 
the varied panorama of Creation, and see in every 
lineament of Nature the peerless mechanism of a 
Power Supreme. With her twin sister. Philosophy, 
riie floats on srial pinions, and touches with a magic 
wand the golden gates of pure and undefiled religion. 
The narrow path, which but a few may find, is light- 
ed by her presence with a noon day glory, while the 
thousands who are debarred participation, are dazzled 
hy the glowing splendor until their eyes are even 
darkened by the unbroken light. 

In the providential changing of the seasons, we have 
die most convincing proofs of the wisdom of that 
Great Original, fiom whose plastic hands worlds with- 
out number mount into their spheres, as sparks spring 
ipward from a rustic fire. While myriads of stars 
^ine in the azure depths, with brighter lustre than 
' the golden tiles which whilom glistened on the walls 
rf Solomon's vain-glorious temple. But there is an in- 
iefinable line which prescribes the limits of pbiloso- 
iby, and beyond which her step-by-step advances can- 
lot delve. Here it is where man's own knowledge 
*efin« its ignorance, and where his wondrous lore, 
lukes the discovery of his imbecUity and weaknew. 
M ^ pemt his giant powers mount jnit iiifh enough , 



to peep from the confine-walls of their enclosure be- 
yond which all is inscrutable and dark. Man cannot 
know how mere a worm he is^ until Philosophy holds 
up to him the minor of creation^ and even then, the in- 
finity of his littleness shrinks to a point which the 
immortal soul within him cannot descend to contem- 
olaie. Thus it is, the divinity within him tells plain- 
ly of that high source which he may boast The 
mighty mover of this great machine, 

•* Wlwse body Nature is— and God the soul !" 

Here it is where Philosophy loses herself in her own 
depths, and reclines. her oxhausted form upon the al- 
tars of the " Great 

First-Last! pavilioned high, who sits 

In darkness — ^frora excessive splendor born— 
Sy gods unseen, unless through lustre lost!" 



AUTHORSHIP. 

It was a fiivorite remark of the late Mr. Wliitbread, 
that no man does anything from a single motive. The 
separate motives, or, rather, moods of mind, which 
produced the preceding reflections and anecdotes haTO 
been laid open to the reader in each separate in- 
stance. But, an interest in the welfare of those who, 
at the present time, may be in circumstances not dis- 
similar to my own at my first entrance into life, has 
been the constant accompaniment, and. (as it were,) 
the under song of all my feelings. Whitehead, exert- 
ing the prerogative of his laureateship, addressed to 
youthful poets a poetic chakgk, which is perhaps the 
best, and certaiply the most Interesting of his works. 
With no other privilege than that of sympathy and 
sincere good wishes, I would address an aflectionate 
exhortation to the youthful literati, grounded on my 
own experience. It will be but short ; for the beghi- 
nihg, middle, and end, converge to one charge ; msvir 
PURSUE LITERATURE AS A TRADE. With the exception 
of one extraordinary man. I have never known an in- 
dividual, least of all an individual of genius, healthy 
or happy without a profession^ i. e. some regular em- 
ployment which does not depend on the will of the 
moment, and which can be carried on so far methaid 
caUy, that an average quantum only of health, spirits, 
and intellectual exertion, are requisite to its fluthfiil 
discharge. Three hours of leisure, unannoyed by any 
alien anxiety, and looked forward to with delight as 
a change and recreation, will sufiSce to realize in lite- 
ratiue a larger product of what is truly genial, than 
weeks of compulsion. Money and immediate reputi^ 
tion, form only an arbitrary and accidental end of lite- 
rary labor. The hope of increasing them by axj^r 
given exertion, will often prove a stimulant to industry; 
but the necessity of acquiring them, will, in all works 
of genius, convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Mo- 
tives by excess reverse their "^ety nature, and instend 
of exeiting, «tun and stupify the mind. For it is one 
contradistinction of genius from talent, that its predo- 
minant end is always comprised in the means ; and 
this is one of the many points which establish an an- 
alogy between genius and virtue. Now, thot^h tal- 
ents may exist without genius, yet as genius cannot 
exist, certainly not manifest itself, without talents, I 
would advise every scholar who feels the genial 
power working within him, so far to make a division 
between the two, as that he should devote his idlenU 
to the acquirement of competence in some known 
trade or profession, and his genius to objects of his 
tranquil and unbiassed choice ; while the conscione- 
ness of being actuated in both alike by the sincere d^ 
sire to perform his doty, wiQ alike ennoble both. Mf 
4dear young friend, (I would sey,) suppose yonnetf 
established in aiiy honorable occupation. From Iks 
jnanuftctory^ or eocmtinf -house, from the kw comt m 
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from having visited your last patient, you return at 
evening; 

*• Dear tranquil time wljen the sweet sense of home 
Is sweetest— " 

to yourfamily, prepared for its social enjoyments, with 
the countenances of your wife and children brighten 
ed, and their choice of welcome, made doubly wel- 
come by the knowledge that, as far as they are coo- 
,cemed, you have satisfied the demands of the day by 
the labor of the day. Then, when you retire into your 
study, in the books on your shelves, you revisit so 
itiany venerablov friends with whom you can con- 
verse. Your own spirit, scarcely less free from per- 
sonal anxieties than the great minds that, in thoso 
books, are still living for you ! Even your writing 
desk with its blank paper, and all -its other imple* 
ments, will appear as a chain of flowers, capable of 
linking your feelings, as well as thoughts, to events 
and characters past or to come ; not a chain of iron, 
which binds you down to think of the future and the 
remote, by recalling the claims and feelings of the pe- 
remptory present. . But why should 1 say retire ? The 
habits of active life and daily intercourse with the 
•tir of the world, will tend to give you such self com- 
roand, that the presence of your family will be no in- 
terrui:>tion. Nay, the social silence or undisturbing 
voices of a wife or sister, will be like a restorative at- 
mosphere, or soft music, which moulds a dream with- 
out becoming its object. If facts are required to 
prove t^e possibility of combining weighty perform- 
ances in literature with full and independent employ- 
ment, the works of Cicero and Zenophon among the 
ancients, of Sir Thomas Moore^ Bac*i, Baxter, or, to 
refer, at once, to later and contemporary instances, 
Darwin and Rosook, are at once decisive of the 
question. 

Whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the ad 
vantages are many and important, compared with the 
state of a mere literary roan, who, in any degree de- 
pends upon the sale of his works for the necessaries 
and comforts of life. In the former a man lives in 
sympathy with the world in which he lives. At least 
he acquires a better and quicker tact for the knowl- 
edge of that which men in general can sympathise. 
He learns to manage his genius more priidenily and 
i 'efficaciously. His powers and apquiremenls gain him 
likewise more real admiration, for they surpass the 
legitimate expectations of others. He is something 
besides an author, and is not therefore considereu 
merely as an author. The h«arts of men are open to 
him as one of their own class ; and whether he exerts 
himself or not in the conversational circles of his ac- 
quaintance, his silence is not attributed to pride, nor 
his communicativeness to Vanity. To these advan- 
tages I will venture to add a superior chance of happi- 
ness in domestic life, were it only that it is as natural 
for the man to be out of the circle of his household 
during the day, as it is meritorious for the woman to 
remain for the most part within it. But this subject 
involves points of consideration so numerous and so 
delicate, and would not only permit, but require such 
ample documents from the biography of literary men, 
that I now merely allude to it in transiiu. When the 
same circumstance has occurred at very different times 
to very different persons, all of whom have some one 
thing in common, there is reason to suppose that such 
circumstance is not merely attributable to the persona 
concerned, but is, in some measure, occasioned by the 
one point in common to them all. Instead of the ve- 
hement and almost slanderous dehortation from mar- 
riage, which the Mitogyne, in Boccaccio, addressed to 
literary men, I would substitute the simfde advice : be 



norable augmentaXion to your arms, but not constitute 
the coat, or fill the eseutcheon! — Coleridge, 



TIfE LAWS OF NATURE. 

There is no member of human society who is brought 
so immediately and constantly in contact with the 
works and wonders of nature, as the agriculturist; and 
he must have! aa eye of lead and a heart of stone, if 
he fails to notice the many beautiful arrangements in 
the mechanism of the material world, for his personal 
comfort and pleasure — the success and reward of his 
toils, and the adaptation of every thing around him 
for his highest physical and moral well beiiig. The 
geological properties of the soil he cultivates>-the phi- 
losophy of the climate and the atmosphere he bresthes 
— the habits and adaptations of t^e grains and grasses * 
he wishes to cherish, and of the noxious plants he de- 
-sires tQ destroy — the natural history of the valuable 
domestic %nimals which occupy his pastures and his 
pens — the chemical action of hie manures and stimu- 
lants—the changes of the weather and the revolutions 
of the seasons — even the profuse bounty of Providence 
in the ever gushing fountain, and the gorgeous sun- 
shine, and the refreshing rain and the boundless atmos- 
phere — all these things press themselves upon his al- 
most daily attention, and it becomes at once, his high- 
est earthly interest, as it should be the most rational 
enjoyment of his life, diligently to study and under- 
ittand the wonders and the works of the magnificent 
Nature which surrounds him on every side. And yet 
we are perpetfating no slander upon poor human na- 
ture when we charge it with a propensity, evem to 
the agriculturist, utterly to overlook the symmetry of 
the natural world, or at least to attribute iu order and 
harmony to the mere mechanical existence and opera- 
tion of certain clock-work principles, soulless, necessa- 
ry, and unsusceptible of change or modification. 

This certainly is not the right view of the matter; 
and it is a point of deep interest to the farmer to keep 
constantly alive the settled conviction that a bound- 
lessly benevolent and ever-acting intelligence, pre- 
sides over the natural and moral world, which is the 
daily sphere of his cares and labors. Aware that such . 
a sentiment constitutes a large ingredient in that men- 
tal, quiet and content, wiihout^hich all worldly suc- 
cess is utterly worthless, we cannot believe, for a mo- 
ment, tnat a few reflections devoted to this subject, 
can be out of place in a work which purports to ad- 
V(x:ate the highest interests of the farming community. 

We purpose, then, briefly to notice a few facts, of 
the character alluded to, all whieh are perfectly fa- 
miliar to men of science, and indeed are obvious to 
every one— even the most unobservant. 

It is well known t^at there are some substances 
which readily uaite with water, and some which do 
not Great difficulty will be found in commingling 
water and sulphur, whilst salt, if placed in contact 
with water, dissolves imntiediately. Now, if our earth 
were of the repulsive nature of sulphur, the copious 
shower which is now so great a blessing, would never 
penetrate to the roots of our grains and grasses, but 
rushing down from the hill sides, would inundate our 
low lands — sweep away our enclosures with their 
crops, and become, in almost every respect^ a dreaded 
and remediless disaster. On the contrary, did our 
soils absorb water as readily as salt, the surface of the 
earth, after a rain, would become one wide quagmire, 
through which the floundering horse and useless plough 
would in vain attempt to work their way. So that 
here is one, seemingly, slight circumstance which, had 
it been otherwise ordered, agriculture would have 
been au unknown, untried, and useless art, and this 
"green and beautiful earth" a fit abode for the loath- 
some reptile, but ik> place of habitation for luxurious 
and sensitive man. 

The long summer drought is considered a great ca- 



not merely a man of letters ! Let literature be an ho^ * ^lainity ; but although our crops are greatly diminished 

by this frequently recurring cause, yet it is a rare case 
but that a sufiicient portion of grain matures to aupplf 
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the immediate wants of man ami beast, iind preserve 
tbem from starvation. Au all plants must have water 
or die, the arrangement for this supply is so extremely 
beautiful, that nothing but the great frequency of its 
recurrence could prevent our constant and grateful ad- 
miration. Daring the prevalence of dry weaiher, the 
atmosphere takes up from lakes, rivers, and other wa- 
ters, wherever it can find them, and holds in absorp- 
tion during the heat of the day, unnsnal quantities oi 
moisture, which is again most carefully distributed, in 
heavy dews, during the cool hours of the night, by 
this ubiquitous agent, so that not a single plant through- 
out the whole parched land but drinks in this sweet 
and reviving drought, so indispensable to its life and 
vigor. Were it not for this provision of Nature, tem- 
pering with a- considerable benevolence the curses 
which blight the fruits of the earth, the long protract 
ed drought would indeed be a disaster utterly and fa- 
tally incurable. 

The admirable equipoise of the elements in their 
relative functions, and their intimate connexion with 
the animal and vegetable economy, is, at once, curious, 
amazing, and exquisitely beautiful. As an instance, 
we may advert to the well known fact, that air be- 
comes impure by respiration and also heavier. Fall- 
ing, therefore, to the ground that its poison may not 
infest the human lungs, it is seized upon and used % 
the elaborating organs of plants as a healthful and nu- 
tritious food — is carbon, indeed, entering largely into 
the nutriment of the entire herbaceous world. The 
poisonous qualities thus extracted, it rises again to min* 
gle with the breeze, to perform anew the same curious 
routine, and accomplish again the same useful purposes. 
This has been clearly illustrated by corkipg up a sprig 
of fresh mint with a small portion of bad air— the air, 
after a little while, supporting, what it would not do 
before, both flame and respiration. 

The storm and the tempest are looked upon with 
dread by the agriculturist, and who will wonder at it? 
But they perform an essential and salutary office. The 
air is purified by the agitation of water. Foul air 
shaken for some time in a bottle half full of water, 
will part with almost all its hurtful properties. The 
tempest, therefore, which rouses the anger of the deep, 
and dashes to destruction the noble ship with its shriek- 
ing crevv, and prostrates the crops of the husbandman, 
it also, it may be, averting the approach of the pesti- 
lence, and preserving the lives of a nation. As health 
is so much better than all the other temporalities of 
life, let us then be content that the laws of nature, even 
in this case, pursue their own unerring and benevolent 
tendency. , < 

One might suppose that facts like the above, of so 
familiar occurrence too, would arrest observation, and 
deeply impress the mind. Bur their very familiarity 
blunts our sensibility to their harmony and beauty ; 
and we are Wrongly inclined to look upon them as the 
necessary production of a nicely arranged maehinery, 
whose results we see and admire, without sending the 
first thought after the Propelling Power which gives 
birth and movement to the whole. There is a class 
of facts, however, which deviate, materially from the 
^ordinary operations of the laws of nature, and which 
seem to have been, especially, provided as additional- 
ly and strictly illustrative (where -every thing at which 
we look is glowing with the same evidence) of the 
presence of an ever-vigilant superintending Provi- 
dence, Repairing, by special interposition, any neglect 
or deprivation which may seem to occur to a particu 
lar location or people. 

In Egypt, for instance, it does not rain ; but owing 
to some certain arrangement of natural causes, which 
philosophy has failed satisfactorily to explain, periodi- 
cal and copious rains fall in the mountains of the mooif. 
which, just at the season when it is needed, produce 
an inundation of the river Nile, copious enoagh to 



cover the length and breadth of the land, and which, 
by its rich alluvial dbposites, imparts such aniazing 
fertility to the soil, that Egypt has been frequently 
styled " the granary of the world." 

in a portion of Chili, also, they have no rain, owing 
to some peculiarity in its location ; but the tall Andes, 
arresting the flight of . the qlouds, and congregating 
them along its sides, the result is an almost ceaseless 
thunder storm ; and evaporation, aided by a hot sun 
which gleams against those perpetual showers, bean 
off the moisture on her noiseless wing, to the drier 
regions where it is needed, and there distributes it in 
dews so abundant as to answer all the purposes of the 
refreshing rain. 

Ill Greenland, where no vegetation can exist, they 
are. of course, destitute of a forest. So far as fuel ii 
needed, this deficiency can be (and is) substituted by 
the blubber of the whale, which is made to abound in 
those latitudes. But to form implements to take this 
monster of the deep, and for innumerable other pur- 
poses, timber is indispenable to their convenience. It 
is accordingly provided that a current of the ocean, 
with wpnderful constancy, bears the drifl wood col- 
lected from some far distant shore, and lodges it se- 
curely between the islands, where the inhabitants have 
easy access to it. 

Washington Irving, in hia Astoria, comments upon 
the singular fact that, in the annual flood of the great 
father of the Western Waters, the Red river rises a 
month before. the Arkansas, and when the Arkfrnsai 
has discharged his cumbrous flood, then, and not till 
then, the turbid Missouri begins to swell-^the several 
tributaries never rising simultaneously, which, if it did 
happen, woul^inundate the whole lower country, and 
devastate the plantations, and sweep man and brute 
to inevitable destruction. 

The uses we would make of these interesting facts , 
ar§ as follows : In a factitious, state of society, the 
merchant himself enacts the laws which regulate his 
own transactions, and the lawyer derives bis maxims, 
his technicalities, and his quibbles from the precepts 
and authority of high human standards who have pre- 
ceded him, or from the devices of hia own ingenuity 
and research. But the laws which control the desti- 
nies of the farmer, are ordained by a higher power ; 
and he can neither mould tbem to his pleasure, nor ' 
divert them from their settled and inexorable opera- 
tion. It becomes then his interest, his duty, and hit 
highest happiness, in this life, to cultivate a cheerful 
acquiescence in the supremacy of these unbending,' 
bui benevolent statutes — a perfect submission to their 
tendency and results, even under circumstances the 
most adverse ainl personally irksome. The thrilling 
and invariable testimony to the benevolence of Deity, 
so evident in every arrangement of nature which we 
can understand, should certainly dispose us, implicitly, 
to believe in the kindness of those Providences whidi 
are ck)uded in gloom and mystery. The same Power 
which visits upon us an occasional evil, could, assu- 
redly, have made that evil perpetual, total, and un- 
mitigated. That such is not the fact — that our phy- 
sical life has scarcely a grief, amidst the multitude of 
its mercies, vyhich we do not inflict upon ourselvea, 
is proof so conclusive of the paternal guardianship of 
the God of Nature, as nothing but the ugliest ingrati- 
tude and depravity can refuse for a moment to ac- 
knowledge or appreciate. 

The farn^r may also perceive, in the above reflec- 
tions, the strong necessity which exists, that he should, 
diligently, study the natural world, of which he is a 
tenant — availing himself of the labors of men of sci- 
ence, who have made it their business to explore this 
interesting department of human knowledge. If the 
great Newton was so conscious of his ignolrance at to 
feel hiinself a child in knowledge " picking up ihelli 
on the shorei of the great oceaii of truth," how cut 
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tlM a^rioiibufitt rett bo Mlf'MUkfied of bis eapaeity ibr 
tin duties cf his caUtDg, w^ien, destitute of this know- 
Ifldge 00 neoewary to his cuoeess, he rudely invades 
the very domains of soieaoe, and works and stashes 
mwt]r am«ng the laws, affinities, and relations of the 
nttural world, without pretending to understand them, 
md aeeming ahoost voeoiyictous of their very e x^fence. 
Siiehan indi-vadwd may, indeed, sucoessftiUy avail 
Inmself, in some cases, of the etperience and discover- 
iei of <tfh0i8 ; biU he will never orijgiaate an improve- 
lieiit himself, unless he Munders upon it by accident ; 
•ad evejy step he deviates irom the beaten wny, being 
m leeklttM pluage in the dark, may bring him into 
conflict witii some settled law of Nature, mvolving a 
•osbat net unlike a nMieh sdmired assault of other 
days upon a certain unooarteoue wind mill — a species 
•f ''ftdviBDitave," without doubt, of no uncommon oc- 
•lUranoe, in the ag rvcultiital worid, at the present day. 
Of ail m^ in this wide world, the farmer has the 
■ost need, and the neat rational stimuias to become a 
leading, thiddBg, iatelligent laan. The being who 
t j ea te d him, intended that he efaonld diligently work 
nilh haa head as well as withhie hands. The former 
ie, indeed, a labor-saving raachine raoet grossly and un- 
wiMiy negleeled, and a total disose ef whose tremen- 
dous powers is a wilful and disgraceful erasure of 
thnee dear Hoes of dkrthietien, which anaH-wiee Crea- 
lar haf drawn between inteilec^aal nan and the irra- 
tional raeee whieh participate in las animal nature. — 
TmaoMte Farmer. 



A NunAN UatBMtJm WAHDROBS^-^Bfy next essay 
-wm npen note dclUeate frotmd. I began to bargain 
fiv the oostume of a Nabian lady, an#to use an ex- 
inenuve ^raae though in this oaee, net liferell true, 
I bought off her back. One ef my fHenes in Italy 
had been ▼ery particular in making a collection of 
ladies' coetnmes^flBd to« man curious in those things, 
it etfBok aie that nothing eoukl be mere curious than 
this. OnO'Of the elements ef beauty is said to be sim- 
plieity ; and if this he not a mere poetical fiotion, and 
heavty v^tien unadorned is really adorned the most, 
then was the young Nubian girl, whose dress I bought, 
adorned in every periaetion. In iact it was impossible 
to be more aimide, without going back to the origin 
of all dress, the simple fig leaf. She was not more 
than aixteen, with, a sweet mild face, and a flgure 
limt Ihe finest lady might be proud to exhibit in its 
iMrtieie beauty ; every limli charmingly rounded, and 
every nnseie finely developed. It would have been 
a buming ehaese to put eueh a figure into frpck, pet- 
tieoBt» and the ather et eeteraeofaladjr's dress. 1 
new look back upon this and many other scenes as 
stftBge, of which 1 thought nothing at the time, when 
lil round in conformity. I remember, however, 
though I thought nothing ef eeeing woman all but 
ndwd, that at first I did foel somewhat delicate in 
fltlempting to bay the fow inches that constituted 
the yoimg gilt's ward robe. Plaol had no such scru- 
ples, and I Ibund teo, that as in the n»d to vice, ** ce 
B'aat que le premier pas -qui coute." In short, I 
hought it, and have it with me, and to the curious in 
mch mattem I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
CMtume of a Nubian lady is more curious than any 
thing to be ibimd m Italy, and would make a deci- 
ded senaatioD at a masquerade er fancy ball — Siephms 
Travdh 

€w3Mr DB BittviLLmta ; oa, tOBKrn son apartk. — 
This distingBished individnal has now resided in this 
•mntry upwards of twenty s^eafs, and probably no 
f&mm em reaided here so long a period, from a 
faaifii ooontry, that hne nutde acre frienda or made 
havwlf anve asteened. Be was riways called by 
tnan, asd haa preived himself em- 
Hail IciOTia in the fiMe neifh- 



I borhood where he resides for hid great benevolence 
and kindness. Few men have passed through greater 
vicissitudes — for, as early as 1801, when his brother 
was First Consul of France, Joseph was distinguished 
for his learning and general information — in the win- 
ter v€ 1600 when the great battle was fought at Ho- 
henlinden between the French army (under General 
Moreua and subordinate generals, Ney, Grouchy and 
others,) and the army of Austria, in which the latter 
lost ten thousand prisoners and an immense number 
of killed, Joseph Bonaparte, ;he present Count, nego- 
tiated a Treaty of Peace, which he signed on the part 
of France. 

In that treaty, Austria surrendered all the tenitory 
on the left bank of the Rhine, making that river the 
boundary of France — and it is a remarkable fact, that 
during all the negotiations of Napoleon with the 
Alliei, during his reverses, he ever contended that 
this was the National, as well as the rightful boundary 
of France. This Treaty wa^ the first that wai^ made 
after Napoleon became Ruler of France — and was 
considered at the time, as one that was highly credit- 
able to the talents of Joseph, as an able negotiator. 
Napoleon had the highest opinion of the judgment and 
wisdom of his brother Joseph, who was always dis- 
tinguished and always held the highest trusts of con- 
fidence. 

He was King of Naples, and King of Spain; and 
at &e last straggle of the French arms, was entrusted 
with the Government of France, during the abaepce 
of Napoleon. Since his residence in this country, he ' 
has live^ a most retired and unimpeachable life, at 
his Farm at Bordentown, on the banks of the DelawaMt 
Here he has erected a most costly mansion, and vuf 
rious outhouses, — and has enclosed nearly a thousand 
acres, principally in one magnificent park. The Coant 
occupies a portion of his time in overseeing his grounds 
and in study. Few men have a better selected Li- 
brary and fewer still are more devoted to Literature 
and the Fine Arts. The Count is a perfect gentlemaa, 
and is proverbial for his ease and suavity of man- 
ners. When travelling he conforms to all the reigu- 
lations prescribed for others. We recollect an adven- 
ture that will illustrate his character. 

During the Yellow Fever in 1819 the Count reached 
at midnight, having been detained on the road by some 
accident. He stopped at his then usual quarters, 
Wasfahigton Hall in Broadway. Every bed in the 
house was occupied. The landlord insisted on giving 
up his own room for his accommodation ; but the 
Count apologising for his necessity of appearing at so 
late an hour refused to disturb any person, and set up 
ail night in the Bar Room, until some of the Boarden 
left in the morning boats, by which means he was 
provided with rooms. 

The Count arrived here about two weeks since, in 
the Packet Ship Philadelphia, Capt. Morgan, the ship 
and Captain of which appear to be his favorites^ aa 
this is the seeond passage he has made in her. He 
was not permitted to land on the Continent. England 
has therefore been his residence but he has returned 
to his Farm aud is in the enjoyment of his excellent 
health. — N. Y. Express. 



The Gift OF thz Gab. — ^The common floeik^ «f 
speech in amny men, and most women, is owing le m 
scarcity of matter and ef words, for whoever is naater 
of a language, and has a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt in speaking to hesitate on the choice of both; 
whereas common epeakers have only one set of ideis, 
and one iet of words to clothe them in, and thaae aw 
always ready and at the tongue's end. Se 
Qoma faster oat of a public place when it ii 
empty, than when a cuMvd is atthe door« 
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'* Whoso would excell nrast spend much time in piactice, and look orer the d<^gs of other men.** 
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SIMjM CVM^TUjRE. 



^ Pentacola, Flo., Nov. 6(A, 1838. 

MeMn. Editon--I have read with interest the first 
1 hff numbert of the American Silk Grower, and 1 
wish you mueh suceess in year labors to extend a 
Imowledge of the Silk business, and its importance to 
the people of our widely extended country. I have 
resided five years in Florida, and for three years past 
hft^e paid some attention to the Mulberry and silk 
worm— not with a view to profit, but for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the climate and soil of the 
south were favorable for the production of silk. My 
observations have been general, rather than particu- 
lar ; but I am satisfied that no climate is more conge- 
nial ibr both the Mulberry and the worm than that 
of the Southern States and Florida. 

J have in my garden three kinds of mulberries — 
the white, from seed, and the morus multicaulis from 
m few trees obtained f>om Mr. Com8tO(;k, of Hartford 
Conn. The third variety is the native Mulberry, or 
at least such as I found growing in the yards in this 
city, and is hardly inferior in quality to the Chinese 
Mulberry. 

During the past summer, 1 have reared four crops 
of worms. The crop that was best fed came to ma- 
turity in seventeen days. I am not certain that more 
than two crops can be raised to much advantage in 
Oie leason, inasmuch as the leaves late in the sum- 
sier become hard and dry, aitd consequently are not 
so nutriciouB as in the earlier part of the summer. 

I have never attempted to reel any silk, not having 
time to appropriate to the business. 1 hope, however, 
that the experiments I have made here will induce 
some persons to undertake the business, and carry out 
the experiment fully. The Mulberry grows rapidly, 
and our warm sandy soil, which is almost valueless 
for any agricultural purpose, will, with a little atten- 
tioD, produce trees in the greatest abundance. lu the 
jnmediate vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, the soil is 
not so well adapted for the Mulberry, it being almost 
entiiely composed of pure white sand ; but in retiring 
horn the ooaat the soU beoomea chaoiged having a 
piopertion of clay exactly suited to the production of 
Iha Mttlbenry. I an Ailly warraated therafbra m 



saying that the greater proportion of the " piny wooda" 
of Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia} are as favorable for the growth of the Mul- 
berry as any portion of the northern states. And 
with equal confidence I can say that the climate if aa 
congenial to the worm as any other in our ezienuTa 
country, or in the world. 

In consequence of the demand for trees, I intend 
to cultivate a large number the coming season in or 
der to supply in aome measure the increasing waat 
of this section of country, and perhaps another yeat 
I may make some further investigations that may ba 
worth communicating to you. 

Very respectfully, your ob*t sery't 

JAM£S CATUN. 



ViRoiNU FoRisiGHT.— The editor of the Norfolh 
Beacon has revived a curious document whioh seta i» 
a prominent light the wisdom of the early Legislaton 
of the ancient dominion. Nearly two hundred years 
ago the (Colonial Assembly foreseeing the practicabili- 
ty and great importance of introducing and 
extending the culture of the mulberry tree for tha 
purpose of establishing silk manufactories, passed an 
Act having that object in view. The date of the 
Statute is 1669. 

Ah Act for MviUmryTruM. 

" Whereas, by experience Silk will be the moit 
Profitable Commodity for the Country, if well manag- 
ed: And whereas the greatest conducement there- 
unto required, is Provisiou of Mulberry Tree§. Ba it 
Enacted and Confirmed by this present Grand Aaseiii> 
biy. That every' Pioprietor of Land within the Col- 
lony of Virginia, shall, for every hundred Acres of 
Land holden in Fee, Plant upon the said Land, Ten 
Mulberry Trees at twelve foot distance each from tha 
other, and secure them by Weeding and a sufiicieBt 
Fence From Cattle and Horses, &,c. between this and 
last of December 1663, and for every Tree that shall 
be wanting and uatended in manner aforesaid, of tha 
said Proportion, at Che said last ofDecemiert 1663, ha 
the said Proprietor that shall be ao deliaquent, shaH 
pay Twenty pounds of Tobacco to the public : Fro> 
vided that this Act do not extend Jx> Orphtme, until 
tha Elxpiration of Fiva years aflar thair faU aii$ i i|ii|| 
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then the delinquent, to be Uhble at aforeeaid ; and no 
man planting more than hit number, aball exrute any 
thathaih planted len : Provided alto that this Aci 
extend not to aach Prr^prietors aa are not in actual 
potteasicn. And because bia MRJeftty baih taken par- 
ticular notice of ibe grf>at folly and negligence ol 
die Country, in omitiing tbe propagation of so Noble 
«nd Staple a Commodity: -It is Enacted, Tbat tbe 
Grand Juiy do strictly inquire into tbe Breach of tKia 
Act, and make Preaentinent thereof, that tlie Offend- 
era may accordingly be punished : And be it further 
Enacted, That for the encouragement of all Persons 
that shall endeavor to make Silk, there shall be allow- 
ed in the Public Levy to any one for every pound of 
Wound Silk he shall make FiAy pounds of Tobacco, to 
be raised in the Public Levy, and paid in the Countjf 
4>tCoumtiet where they dvcell that make it." 



SILK PREMIUM AWARDED. 

It will be remerabertd that the Mi»iimouth Connty 
Silk Manufacturing Company last spring offered a 
premium of Eighty Dollars to the individual who 
abould produce the greatest number of pounds of Co 
coons of silk from the sixteenth of an acre. 

The Directors met to receive the statements of those 
•who were competitors, and to award the premium, 
and they are happy to state, that the abuve premium 
has been awarded to our enterprising fellow citixeti 
the Rev. D. V. M'Lean ; he having produced from the 
sixteenth of an acre of Morua Muliicaulis Chinese 
Mulberry Trees, 31 Iha. and 14 oz. of Cocoons, being 
much the largest amount produced by any one in the 
county. There were several coropeiitora in the early 
ftart of the season, a number of genikmen having 
planted tbe 16ih of an acre wiih a view to the pre- 
mium, but owing to the difficulty of procuring fggs 
that were from a healthy crop, and that would haith, 
all except Mr. M'Lean and Mr. I. G Davenport, of 
Middletown, abandoned the attempt to obtain the 
premium. 

Mr. D«ven|iort had a larKe amount of foliage on his 
16ih, but owing to the diffuuhies experienced so ge- 
nerally in regard to eggs, he producfd but 15 lbs. 8 
OK. of cocoons. Mr. M'Lean's woima being fed in ihe 
Tillage, the Directors bad frequent opportunities lu 
witness them while feeding and winding. They 
were remarkably healthy, and the cocoons uncom- 
monly fine. Part of his cocoons were the maromuih 
while, and part the common sulphur. Ii required 
b4it 195 of the largest to make a pound after they 
•^ere flossed ; and in his whole lot it did noi require 
•n an average over 300 to the pound. Mr M'Lean 
destroyed the chrysalis in some of his cocoons, and 
intends to manufacture a few pounds of sewing aiik 
the present week. His crop, however, being so per- 
fectly healthy, he preserved mo(»t of the cocoons fur 
the eggs. He had the moth placed on pink mitp- 
lin, the muslin tacked to the wrU in a perpendicular 
position, and he has atjout four lbs. of the mo-t beau 
ttful eggs we have ever seen, and where thece egg^ 
are procured, we have reason to believe no such dii- 
ficulties will occur among us as occurred the pasi 
year. 

It is Mr. M'Lean's confidenl belief ihal he had fo 
liage 8uffici(>nt to produce fifiy or sixiy lbs ol coeonll^ 
Irom this I6th of an acre, if he had been able to pn* 
4i4ire eggs to hatch at the pn^ier time 

We understand Mr. M'Lean intends giving a de- 
tailed statement of his success in feeding ihe worin>- 
and of tbe profits which may reasonably be expected 
irom thia business. 

Th* above facia are aubnitted to lbs public, u> 



pursuance of the original design of the Board or Dt^ 
reciors, which was merely to induce expert merHfc 
fr«)m which the public, and each one fur himself, might 
judge of the probable profits accruing from the pro- 
duction of silk. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

P. VREDE^ BURGH, Jr. Sec'rjr- 

We were shown ibis week some samples of Sear- 
ing Silk, beautifully manufactiired into bkeiua, by Mr. 
D V M'Lean, of this village, from cocoons of his oiwn 
raising .—Afonmoui A (N. J) Enquirer, 



THE SILK BUSINESS. 

It ia well known that a considerable excitement 
baa pervsded ibis and other places, as regards the 
Silk and mulberry business; and matiy, last fall, pre- 
dicted a loss on the part of thuse who had purchased 
trees; and now (when trees are in much greater 
demand and higher in price) the same story is heard, 
together with a thousand different ruinors of what thia 
and that man has said. But amongst the last, and the 
moat foolish of all. is one which is entirely unfounded 
^at least in my estimation — namely, " that the Silk 
woim. in feeding upon the Mubicaults. becomes inao- 
>ive, as though operated upon by a slow poison." It 
cannot be expected that we should arrive, at once, 
and without bought experience, at that knowledge of 
the habiis and liest treatment of the siik worm which 
has cost the FVench and others years of untiring in- 
dustry ; but this much I must say. that we can, with 
a Utile attention, and a small outlay, convince our- 
selves that the Silk business is entirely practicable, 
tthd that of all the varieties of Mulberry, the Moras 
Muliicaulis is the very best. And im order to convince 
iny readers that I am not interested in the «a/e of 
trees, this season, and consequently that this comraa- 
nicaiK n is disinteresied, I will inform them that I 
have 3090 Mnhicaulis trees which I have refused to 
eell at any price. My only object is to disburden the 
public mind of erroneous opinion^, by a plain atate- 
raenl of facts, as realized by practical experience. 
The firbt thing required in the Silk business, ia plenty 
of leaves. Lavt spring 1 fed two or three thouaand 
wormti, and went more than a mile to get leaves, and 
failed, in a great measnre, owing to that cause. The 
Morms did exceedii^gly well till the last stage, and 
then I could not get leaves; and after fasting twenty- 
tour hours, they would neither eat nor spin. I have 
led 60U since. I gave-tbem Muliicaulis leaves eight 
or ten times a day, and fed ihem well at 10 or 11 o' 
vlock at ni^ht. They have surpassed my expectations; 
and iu»w I have 60 000 eggs, as good as I wish to see 
any where; and being of the double crop kind, I ex- 
pect to t>e able to muliiply them almost to any amount 
tor the »>en»nd feeding next season. 

The i-um and -ubsixnce of my experience is this— 
• hat you cannot feed yotir worms too often; that the 
Muliicaulis yiflHs as goid or better food ihan any 
Miner, and in huch prodigious quantities that it cannot 
'»e equalled by any o»her known Mulberry tree; that 
vou must keep the worms clean, and feed them just 
beiore ihev want to spiu with the eldest healthy 
eavj's. gathered and juit in a cellar some little time 
before fee<l<ng, to corr»'Ct the 8ii|ierintendence of 
'oisiure *\bich they will ac(|oire by being well fed 
uion leaves in n -^pid growtii. If ihisi course is not 
•'»li(»'^i.<', liie worms will ^onlelime8 burst, shrivel up, 
4nd die and Ci iiftqueutly dicappfiint the expecta'iona 
f the fee«ier, and tiring dinrepute upon a business 
Ah'ch IS in itH iolaniy. bwt. which is destined to ele- 
vHte the manfiiHctures ol thin country to an eminence 
<iiirqiialled by the m<H«i tiivortd ctiuntry upon the face 
«ii the earth. — Burlingion, Gtn^Ue* 
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SILK. 
Mr. Danforth, by the following communicationB, 
livhich came with the silk referred lo, and exhibited 
at the Eleventh Annual Fair, has rendered his coun- 
trymen a timely and a most acceptable service. 
Thousanda are commencing, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are contemplating ihe raising of silk. They are 
seeking information. They Vequire to be informed, 
in few words, how to commence and how to proceed, 
Mr. D. has told them, practically, all he did, in plain 
and simple words, and the results, which are truly 
"wonderful. .They have only to go and do likewise. 
He has told all, from the planting of the mulberry to 
the completion of the cocoon There are volumes on 
«ilk that do not aflbrd half the useful information con- 
tained in this short account. The beginner cannot 
mistake. The account is made up of facts, and no- 
thing but facts. Can any one doubt that it is in our 
power to raise silk to almost any amount that can be 
named ? The work is begun. The enterprise of our 
country is pressing on the culture of silk ; and the 
first movement for this purpose, the supply of the 
mulberry, is progressing on a vast scale, covering our 
country, and surpassing any thing ever witnessed 
The propagation of the mulberry is like a greation 
In a short period, — two or three years, — millions on 
millions have come forth, and every new bud be- 
comes a tree. He who doubts our becoming a great 
lilk-growing natioa, knows nothing of America. Let 
it be done in a plain, common sense way ; let it be^ 
come an appendage of agriculture ; avoid scientific 
silk growing, by means of great establishments, with 
thermometers and barometers, taught by large books 
imported from foreign countries. There is no more 
necessity for them, in growing silk, than there is in 
raising chickens ; and a great incorporated company, 
-with hundreds of thousands of dollars of capital stock, 
with presidents, directors, secreUries and treasurers, 
would be just as likely to succeed in raising eggs and 
chickens, as silk-w(»^ms and cocoons. Begin in the 
>. simple, domestic way. Kmptoy such domestics as 
have ne employ, or those the least profitably employed 
Mr. Danforth, in a note, desires it may be impressed 
distinctly on those seeking information, that t/tis was 
«a erperimenU made hy entire novicts ; that the feeding 
was onltf/or two months and ten days^ and the crop all 
produced in four months, including the time of planting 
the trees, and that the product loas ten hundred and 
ninety sheins of forty yards each. 
To THE Committee on Silk, American Institute: 
Gentlemen — The vast importance of the silk cul- 
ture to our country, and the eagerness of the public 
to obtain information respecting it, make it the duty 
of every one engaged in producing a "silk c^)p," to 
furnish his quota of knowledge, that thus a mass of 
practical information may be collected, from which 
we may go forward with confidence, and gather in 
the rich harvest which is before us. 

With these views, and in compliance, with the soli- 
citation of my fellowciiiaens, I give you the result of 
my experience during the past summer. I would 
first premise, that in making a trial of the silk culture, 
it was my desire to adopt a mode which could be 
followed by our agriculturists at large, rather than to 
thow the greatest possible quantity of silk that could 
be produced from a given portion of land. Such an 
experiment, made under peculiar advantages of soil 
and culture, yielding a large product, might l)e viewed 
with admiration, but the means being beyond the 
reach of the ma^s of our citizens, the same results 
<could not be attained. 

The field from which the experiment was made, 
was situated in Elast Hartford — the soil, of a light, 
•andy nature, of a qmlity termed in that quarter, g(M>d 
corn land. It was ploughed about the middle of Ma> , 
•ftd harrowed and furrowed in the usual manner. 



The roots and trees (Morus Mulricaulis) were now 
laid down, and covered from two to four inches, the 
tops having a slight upward inclination; they were 
placed about twelve inches apart in the row, the 
rows three and a half feet apart, having b^en previ- 
ously moderately manured. 

Alter the field was planted, a section comprising^ 
one^eighth of an acre was marked off. to be suhj oted 
to a more particular experiment. It was stocked with 
78iO roiits and trees, all of oge year's growih, having 
had their tops partially or whully kilted by the se- 
verity of the past season. One third were two feet 
high, one thiid one foot, stripped of their limbs, and 
the remainder were ^>ots without tops. By the Ist of 
June the new shoots began to sho>v themselves, and 
by the ist of July tney numbered 4,800, and had at- 
tained the height of twelve to eighteen inches 

A family of 4,000 worms was now started, which 
wound up on the 23d July, havinjir consumed 131 Ibc 
leaves. Three other lots, amounting in all to 28,000^ 
were now put out at intervals of several days, in or- 
der to favor the increasing growih of the leaves. Bf 
the lOih of Sept., the last had finished their laborau 
Weight of leaves consumed in Aug., 7(11 lbs. and in 
Sept. 333 lbs. 

Total weight of leaves gathered, . . Iil641bt. 
Total number of worms fed, .... 32,000 
Producing nine bushels cocoons. 
Yielding (so far as reeled) 1 lb. of silk per busheL 

Weight of cocoons, 951bi. 

Waste silk and floss, 1 lb. 

1 Twenfyseven thousand of the worms were of the 
two crop kind, requiring 4,000 to make a pound ot 
flilk, and consuming 144 lbs of leaves. The remain* 
ing 5,000 were of the long crop six weeks wormt^ 
2.500 of which produced a pound of silk, and con- 
sumed 90 lbs. leaves. It was my intention to have 
fed the loi»g crop worms entirely, as they are known 
to be much the most productive of any other kind, but 
they could not be procured. 

Business now calling me away, the feeding was 
discontinued, and the trees were immediately removed 
from the ground, having attained an average height 
of 4^ feel, welt-rooted, and with heavy limbs. 

The produce of the one eighth of an acre, as above« 
it appears is 9 bushels coco<»ns or 9 lbs. silk; being 
at the rate of 72 lbs. per acre, from the feeding be- 
tween the 1st July and the 10th Sept. It is easy to 
see, that had the 1.164 lbs. leaves been fed to wurma 
of the six Weeks kind, the yield would have been 
13 lbs of silk, or nearly — and from the rapidity with 
which the new leaves were developing when the 
trees were removed, it is presumed that bad they re- 
mained during sJeptember, enough more might have 
been added, to have swelled the product, so as to 
have made the crop at the rate of 125 lbs. per acrcl^J 
During the period of feeding, the safety and even 
advantage to the tree of frtquenr defoliation was fully 
proved. The trees from which this eiperiment was 
made, were stripped of their leaves fitur different 
times, yet at no time were they inferior lo others that 
were untouched; on the contrary, it was remarked^ 
that where the leaves were removed, the limbs shot 
forth with greater vigor — cnre being taken to leave 
tfie tender leaves at the ends of the branches. 

The very great advantage of this species of mul- 
berry over standard trees, was manifest; whi'e kuch 
■ recs are difficult of success, and from the small size 
of the leaves, rer|uiring much l»hc!" lo finr^er any 
quanii'y, it was eas.' fur a chiM to lake from the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis 15 to 20 lbs in an hour. 

The plan of retarding the hatching ot the eggs by 
keeping them in an ice house, was found perfectly 
successful; the worms which wound the- fiiiest < 
were thus kept back until the 3d of Augusu 
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It may be usefal to new beginners to know, tbst 
iht large six weeks worm, either white or sulphur 
colored, is altogether preferable to the two crop ; for, 
not only are they more productive of siik, but from 
their superior length of thread, the reeler is able to 
produce silk of better quality, and with less labor. 

The convenience of a shrub tree, where the farmer 
wishes to change his crop, may be seen from the fact, 
that with the use of a plough, the trees on this section 
of land, 4,800 in number, were turned out of the 
l^und in 30 minutes. An hour more was sufficient 
to eart them from the field. 

Every one who takes up the culture of silk, is sur- 
prised at the ease and certainty with which it is pro- 
duced i and of this experiment it may be observed, 
that none of the persons who took care of the trees, 
gadiered the leaves, or fed the worms, had ever seen 
a tree or silk worm before. 

I am not acquainted with the comparative merits 
of the Morus Multieaulis, and other kinds of the mul* 
berry; but large as has been the estimate of some 
cultivators, of the produce and value of the former, I 
believe its astonishing power of reproducing fdiage, 
its tenacity of life, and the great ease with which it 
is multiplied, have never been overrated. A friend 
informs me that a field of roots, deprived of their tops 
IssC fall, remained in the ground during winter, and 
that fiom the new shoots, which started as early as 
any other vegetation, he was able to feed from one 
to two months earlier than from others planted the 
fflilowing May. From these collected facts, we may 
form an idea of the quantity of leaves, and the conse- 
quent weight of silk that may be obtained from the 
Morus Multicaulis. when it shall have attained greater 
age, even in this latitude. 

J am not able to name the cost of raising silk; but 
an intelligent culturist of my acquaintance, from a 
proof of three successive years, rates it at $2 per lb., 
exclusive of the cost of trees and the tillage i respect- 
ing the latter, I am of opinion the labor bestowed on 
a field of mull)erry, need not be more than on a field 
of Indian con. 

It appears, therefore, that nearly all the labor of 
raising silk, viz: plucking the leaves, feeding the 
.worms, and reeling it into sewings, may be performed 
by the females of a family, and thus the product be 
considered a clear gain, like that of any other collate- 
ral branch of farming. The growing of silk needs 
but to be looked into, to be appreciated ; and if 100 lbs 
can be produced the first year of planting, worth $5, 
the pound in raw silk, or $9, when in sewings, what 
other crop, it may be asked, can be named coming 
near it for profit ? 

I will only add, gentlemen, that it is cheering to 
see the interest the American Institute has taken in 
this all-important subject, and to express the hope, 
that the coming Exhibition, from our silk growers, 
^and the increased patronage of the Institute, may 
give to it a fresh interest Yours, respectfully, 

J. DANFORTH. 
Hartford, Sept. 19(7/, 1838. 

To THE COMMITTKE ON SiLK, AMERICAN INSTITUTE : 

Gentlemen — The accompanying sewing silk, 3 1-2 
pounds, is ofifered for exhibition at the coming Fair; 
and 3fou may consider me a competitor for the pre- 
mium offered through the Institute in April. This 
■ilk was produced from l-16(h of an acre of land, be 
ing one half the section named in the statement an 
nexed. It should be remarked, that the cocoons (4 1-2 
bushels) from which it was produced, were sent some 
40 miles to be reeled, and consequently were much 
injured, so as to produce less silk ; and from haste in 
laeling (to prevent all the millers from eating out) is 
inferior in quality to what it would otherwise have 
Weight of waste silk and fk>ss, 1 lb. 
Tonii, laqpectfully, J. DAKFOltTH. 
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THE SILK MANUFACTURES IN ENGLAND^ 
London, June, 1837. 
It affords me much . pleasure to learn from the 
American papers you sent over, that the cultivation 
of Morus Multicaulis is attended with such extraor- 
dinary success in the United States. Rely on it, that 
it will ultimately prove the means of introducing a 
new source of industry, wealth and enterprise — se- 
cond, perhaps, to Cotton only in extent and importance. 
In France, as you well know, the Silk Manufacture 
may be termed one ef the grand staples of the coun- 
try, while in Great Britain, it is also immense^manj 
say, almost equal to that of France. This I know to 
be the fact — that vast quantities of silk goods, reputed 
to be French, are made in Manchester, Macclesfield 
and Leek. Within the last three years, the importa- 
tion of raw and manufactured silks into the United 
States, has varied between the enormous amounts of 
from 116,000,000 to $21,000,000. Surely, then, it 
becomes an important object of inquiry — what is the 
extent of that branch of industry in the Old Country. 
I have consulted many individuals both in London 
and the manufacturing districts in relation to this 
subject ; and have also referred to several able works. 
I find it rather an extensive matter, but as Silk Cul- 
ture now engrosses so large a portion of public atteik* 
tion in America, I shall make no apologies for being 
somewhat diffuse, and probably continuing my remarka 
through two, and perhaps three letters. 

It will not probably be amiss to commence with a 
brief history of the introduction of the Silk Trade 
into England. A review of the circumstances cod> 
nected with it will enable you to trace its rise and 
progress ; and then by comparison, to see the wonder- 
ful advantages the people of the United States possess 
over those of every other nation in the world for so 
worthy, promising, and noble an enterprise. 

As early as the 14th century, silk appears to have 
been manufactured in England, but not to any great 
extent ; but in 1562, the silk throwsters of London 
were formed into a fellowship or company. They 
did not, however, receive any act of incorporation 
until 1629. In the reign of Charles II, according to 
a statute then passed, it is recited that no fewer than 
40,000 persons were engaged in the Silk business. 
This is altogether a mistake, and forms one amongst 
the many now acknowledged exaggerations of thai 
age. That the manufacture was of some importance 
i have no doubt; but it is impiissible to believe that 
it increased to any thing like this magnitude, unxH 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, by Louis 
the Fourteenth. The Silk operatives of Fiance, being 
mostly of the Protestant Church, were compelled on 
that occasion to fly their country from the flames of 
persecution, and to seek refuge under the milder and 
mure tolerant institutions of England. They were 
received with open arms, and settled in a part of 
London called " Spitalfields.'' I have visited that 
populous region of the eastern metropolis, and even 
now it bears the impress of an old French town- 
dirty, dark, and densely inhabited. Many of the 
chief firms of weavers and manufacturers are old 
French names, and there is even an old Huguenot 
church, where the service is all in French, as well 
as the sermon. There is another church of that de- 
scription in Threadneedle street, chartered as far 
back as Edward VI. for " those refugees who have 
come unto us for succor, support, and comfort ; froA 
the bloody and fiery prosecutions of the Protestants in 
France." I attended the service there, and must a^ 
mit that the form of prayars and language are exceed 
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tBgly simple, primitive, beautiful and impressive. 1 1 
endeavored to obtain a copy of the Liturgy, but could 
Bot succeed, being informed 4hat only a very few 
were left. But this is a digression. It wilt, how- 
evOT, show you that the silk trade of England is chief- 
ly indebted to religious persecutioB for its origin, rapid 
growth and prosperity. At that time — I "taean, im- 
medi^elyjifter the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
many thousands of French refugees arrived in London, 
and it is probable that 40,000 peraons employed in 
the trade then lived in Spitalfielda. Their industry 
was encouraged to an immense extent, and silk be- 
«acBe more than ever the fashionable costume of the 
British court, nobility and gentry. To wear silk at 
that time, was supposed to show an ardent atfachraent 
te the Protestant Religion, and likewise a charitable 
disposition to assist the unfortunate. 1 here quote 
you a sentiment from the pen of a celebrated com- 
mercial and political economist relating to the history 
of the Silk Trade, by way of exhibiting the singular 
Chough not unreasonable doctrine it inculcates— a 
doctrine not unworthy the consideration and study of 
all statesmen. ^ Unluckily, however, an end was 
■oon after put to the importation of foreign sUkt, 
which had previously been carried on to a great ex- 
tent This prohibition had the effect that might have 
been anticipated. The manufacturers trusted in fu- 
ture to Custom House regulations, rather tkun to their 
own akitt and ingenuity : routine usurped the place of 
invention; and Irom this period down to the adoption 
of the system in 1825, but few improvements toer» 
mtkh in lAe processes ** The new system alluded to, 
was the late Mr. Huskisson's celebrated bill, by which 
French manufactured silks were admitted on payment 
of a. certain doty. It was a step towards the grand 
principle of a free or rather reciprocal trade ; and the 
doctrine teaches that whefe there is no competition 
tfiere is bo improvement Tn this case, its practical 
benefits are shown by the test of experience. One 
eminent manufacturer informed me that the silk 
manufactures of England had improved more within 
the last eleven years, than during tlie premoue two 
hundred! So much for a competition on equitable 
terms, with other countries. 

The first silk-throwing mill was erected in Derby, 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, who received £14,000 bounty 
fiom Parliament ibr his services. 

Foreign 8ifk manufactures are now admitted into 
England, en paying an ad valorem duty of 30 per 
eenL; and such hm been the improvement and cheap- 
iMss of production since 18'25, that several kinds of 
lUk goods are now exported from England to France ! 

A friend to whom I have been introduced, has 
iavored me with a few statistics on the value, extent, 
and importance of the British Sflk Trade. In 1696, 
aeoofding to a Government estimate, the whole amount 
ef manufactures of Silk was stated to be Jtl0,463^45 ; 
or about fS2,000,000. 

The same gentlemen informed me that such had 
been the increase, that in his belief, the returns of 
1837-8 would be at least i?i5.000,000 or $75,000,000! 
Now is not a share of such a manufacture as this, a 
golden priae well worth struggling for! 

The declared value of British Exports of Manufac- 
toied Silk in 18SS, amounted to JC017,8S2. the retd 
▼aloeof which was probably i71,300.000or$6.000,000. 
For these exports, the United States of America, 
wore, as usual, the best customers — taking about the 
value of $1,200,000. And, strange, to say, the next 
best cnstomer wa^ France herself, who took to the 
value, as I am informed of 1400.000. In 1834. France 
imported manufactured silks from England, according 
to the Padiamentiary returns, valued at £60,346, or 
$817,000. Such is the power of Britain, that you 
will see that even in manufactures in which for ages 
the French have have had the reputation of exceUing, 



they are now to some extent importers from a noOf> 
producing country of the raw material. This is an 
example worthy the study and emulation of cha 
United States. 

1 have now written enough for a single letter, and 
in my next will enter more deeply into the details 
and philosophy (if I may use such a word) of tha 
British Silk Trade, showing the number of persom 
employed, the capital invested, the seats of manufiie- 
ture, the raw material imported, and from what 
countries, &c. &c. For the present I will concluda 
with a hope that some of us may live to see our own 
country as large an exporter of raw silk as Italy, Ben- 
gal or China. V^herefure should it not be the case f 

FroHi the Parmer's Register. 
ACTUAL STATE OF SILK CULTURE 

IN THB NORTH, AND REMARKS ON ITS ISXTCNSION IK 
TBS SOUTH. 

To the Editor of the Farmer's Register. 

Some years past, I have been endeavoring to col- 
lect all the information that was accessible on the 
subject of the silk-culture, with the view of engaging 
in it aa soon as opportunity should offer. And during 
the past summer I made a visit to some of the north* 
ern states, for the purpose of more fully satisfying 
myself, by personal observation ; and to see with my 
own eyes what was doing there, that might justify 
the glowing accounts that were published in the agri- 
cnltucal papers. It is now my intention to give, in 
as fair and impartial a manner as I am capable of 
doing, the results of my observations ; interspersed 
with such remarks and reflections as they have sug 
gested. 

In these times, when so much is done fi>r effect, 
and when every new enterprise is ushered before 
the public with so much pomp and circumstaDGO, it 
is natural that the sanguine should be easily led 
astray, and come readily to indulge in all the extra- 
vagances which characterize fhe projectors of novel 
schemes. In regard to silkcultare, though I am per- 
fectly convinced that it will be both practicable, and 
profitable, and that its introduction into this coimtiy 
will becorae, or ought to become, a general thing at 
no very distant day ; yet considering the progress that 
has been actually made, and the little that has been 
accomplished, the wildest calculations have been 
made of its profits ; theory has run far ahead cf prao- 
th^ ; and very few of those who make such extrava- 
gant boastings have tested its real advantages by ex- 
periment. 

Some years ago, when the subjeot was first agi- 
tated with so much earnestness, a number of incop- 
porated companies whh large capitals were estab- 
lished in the eastern states. The most of these have 
now an existence only in name. "Some of the mort 
prominent of them, by attempting too much, and by 
combining the manufacture with the production oif 
silk, have entirely sunk their means. Others hava 
failed to make any dividends, through The ineompe- 
tence of agents, or in consequence of the high sala- 
ries that were allowed them. Others again, and per- 
haps all, in a measure, have uansfbrred their zeal 
from the legitimate object of their establishment, to 
the tempting allurements held out by the high pricea 
of mulberry trees; and not one, so fiir as my informa- 
tion extends, has done anything towards extending 
the knowledge of the silk-culture amongst the people 
at huge, or made any attempts to introduce iinprove- 
ments in the management of the worms, and in the 
art of reeling and preparing silk. In the excess of 
their early zeal, the natural order of things was re- 
versed. Lands were provided, buildings and fixture! 
erected, before there was any food for the sustenance 
of 'the worm. Having begun at the wrong end, and 
been then diverted by other considerations from oar- 
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lying out the original object of their design, they have 
failed to answer the purposes contemplated by their 
A»rnia{ion. 

Whoever therefore, depending on the ostentations 
parade with which silk companies have been iniru- 
duced to the admiring gaze of the readers of silk aitd 
agricultural papers, visits New England or elsewhere, 
with the expectation of seeing the silk culture ear- 
ned on by iheiB. and of deriving the necessary in<<»r- 
maiion from them for his own guidance, cannot fail 
to be disappointed. He must go to private individu- 
als for instruction; he must get access into families, 
engaged in feeding worms, and observe their practices 
and management. Ii is amongst them only that any- 
thing has been done, or from whom anything can be 
reasonably expected. The silk business, in its present 
state of infancy, will not justify a large outlay, with a 
view to carrying it on to advunlage. And especially 
is it necessary to coneuU economy in those places 
iwhere the white mulberry is di^pended on as food for 
the worms. There is not, at present, skill enough in 
the country to justify the employment of agoMis, ex- 
cept under the immediate control of the person inte- 
rested, to swperintend the feeding of a large number 
of worms. When the business fehall have been per- 
fected in families, and the process of making silk 
shall have become generally understood, so that given 
means may be relied on to eflfect given results, ope- 
rations may lie extended to a larger scale with greater 
prospect of success. 

At Northampton I expected to see greater progress 
made in the silk culture than at any other place in 
the United States. It has claimed for itself the merit 
of being the pioneer in the great work. For years 
the Northampton paper has been applauding the ef- 
forts that have been making to introduce and extend 
it We were led to believe that it was the head- 
quarters of the silk business — the fountain from which 
instruction was to flow like a stream, to gladden and 
enrich the whole country. A great silk company, 
sty led par (xceUence, the *• New York Silk Company," 
was established there at an early date — a large capi. 
tal was subscribed — a farm of several hundred acres 
was purchased at a great price — upwards of one hun- 
dred acres were planted in mulberries of one kind or 
other — a large factory was erected at considerable ex- 
pense — and there the work terminated. The farm is 
now ofiered for sale ; and the operations of the com- 
pany are to be con6ned in future to the factory. Not 
a pound of silk, as far as I was informed, has ever 
been produced by the company. Glowing accounts 
have alfeo b^n given of a silk company at Norwich, 
in Connecticut Before leaving Virginia, I bad been 
advised to take that place in my route, and was in- 
formed that silk would be produced there this year, 
not by pounds, or by hundreds of pounds, but by 
thousands! During the time I remained in New Eng- 
land, I made diligent inquiries about Norwich, and 
could not learn that anything was in progress there 
that would instruct or interest a visiter. These ex- 
amples are given as a fair illustration of what has 
been performed by incorporated companies. At 
Northampton, however, we are promised better things 
for the future ; and something has been done during 
the past season, both ii| the village and in the neigh- 
borhood, in the way of feeding worms. I saw one 
cocoonery, in which perhaps fifty thousand worms 
had just completed their labors; and another, erected 
on a large scale, in which nearly a million of eggs 
were in the act of being hatched. But there was a 
great scarcity of food ; and liberal prices had to be 
ofiered to the owners of such plantations as were 
situated in the vicinity of the village, /or whatever 
amount of foliage they could supply. So great has 
been the trade at Northampton, in mulberry trees, 
that out of the hundreds of thousands of seedlings 



which have been grown there within the last few 
years, the number of those planted expressly for feed- 
ing worms is very inconsiderable. Perhap:) no place 
has dealt more largely in the article, and the practice 
of selling off so close as to leave none for feeding 
worms, has been the suhject of considerable censure. 
A reformation has been promised in this respect; and 
I was assured by a prominent and enterprising cuU 
turist that he was determined hereafter to retain the 
greater part of his trees for permanent plantations on 
his own groundi^. Should he devote his eitergies to 
the silk culture, I know of none whose intelligence 
and qualifications are better calculated to insure sue- 
cess. 

It is not my intention to charge either individuals 
or Bsaociations with a design to delude the public. 
On the contrary, I have no doubt that most of them 
were influenced by as correct motives, in advocating 
the adoption of the silk-eulture, as generally govern 
the actions of men, willing to instruct oihersand pto^ 
mote their interests at the same lime that they can 
do it with advantage to themselves. Neither do I 
believe that the silk culture is intended or expected 
to turn out a mere delusion. If companies have fail- 
ed, individuals have been eminently successful, in a 
smaller way, it is true, but on a scale large enough to 
prove that the culture is t>oth practicable and advan- 
tageous. A number of instances might be adduced 
to establish the fact that worms may be fed in this 
country, and carried through their various ages in 
perfect health; that the climate is admirably adapted 
to their welfare; and that silk of the best quality may 
be readily produced. The reason, therefore, that so 
little actual progress has been made, considering the 
much that has been said and written* and the greal 
degree of public attention apd even excitement that 
has been elicited in its behalf, is to be found in causes 
sufficiently obvious, and which have already been 
adverted to. The wonderful demand for the monu 
muUicaulia and other valuable species of the mulberryr 
renders the cultivation of these plants the most pro- 
fitable agricultural occupation that ever was followed 
in this country. A greater profit is to be derived 
from a few acres of land under this culture, than from 
large fields of wheat or corn, er even cotton or to- 
bacco. As long as men will consult their interests, it 
is not to be supposed that the slow and tedious pro- 
cess of rearing si Ik- worms and reeling silk, however 
profitable it may be, compared with most other agri- 
cultural pursuits, will be prosecuted with full vigor^ 
while the profit to be derived from the sale of the 
plant which constitutes the food of the worm, trans- 
cends in value that of the silk to be derived from it 
While the demand for the mulberry continues to be 
extensive, and the prices high, it will be idle to ex- 
pect that silk will be produced in large quantities. 
But in a few years, when the country comes to be 
well stocked, and the prices decline so much that 
sales can with difficulty be efifecied, a new state of 
things may be anticipated. There will then be no 
other resource but to appropriate the mulberry to its 
legitimate use ; the community at large will be com* 
pelled by the force of circumstances to engage in the 
culture of silk, and we may then expect to see the 
bosinecs extensively flourish. In the mean time, the 
experiments that are making will lead to improve- 
ments in the management of the worm ; every yeai» 
will be adding something to the stock of knowledge, 
and contributing to ultimate success. The raulberrjF 
will shortly be in the possession of every family, or 
readily accessible to all ; and no longer, as at present, 
capable of being monopolized by speculators, who 
having no interest in the establishment of the silk 
culture farther than to supply the plants, and nevev 
intending to follow it as a branch of industry, are iOr 
tent only on deriving a heavy profit from them. 
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I am not one of those that object to seeing the raul 
berry sell at fair prices. If there was no demand for 
them, all attempts to extend the silk culture would 
fail. But I do object to making the mulberry culture 
and the silk culture two distinct branches of business; 
and, above all, to the practice which many persons 
follow, of calling themselves tilk cuJturislSr when 
they are only speculators in the plants, or growers of 
them for the market None talk more largely of the 
benefits of making this a silk growing couniry— noae 
discourse more eloquently un the advantages to be 
derived from adopting the culture — while the main 
object is to create a demand for their trees. The 
press teems wiih •* silk-growers' guides,'* and other 
publications, from the ferttln pens of mulberry grow- 
ers, demonstrating in glowing language the enormous 
pro6is of the silk culture- (t would be desirable if 
public opinion could be brought to bear upon such 
persons, and compel them—a reasonable compulsion 
it would be — to appropriate some of their profits to 
the construction of cocounerie^, in order to prove to 
those whom they are peri^uading to purchase, that silk 
may be profitably produced; and give them ocular 
demonstration that their trees are worth what is de- 
manded for them. By this mode, the sale of trees 
might not be diminished ; it would probably be pro 
moled ; but at the same time, every pernio would 
purchase with a knowledge of what he was doing ; 
and the trees would fall into the hands of those who 
would endeavor to convert a portion of them into silk 
Had this system been pursued, and light shed amongst 
the peoplr, even the present high prices for the mul- 
berry might not be above their value; at any rates, 
the demand would not be a factitious one. It is in 
truth a most valuable plant, if the silk culture is prdc- 
ticable, and deserving of higher appreciation, from 
the fact that it is reproduced with so much facility. 
Although the actual cost and labor of propagation are 
inconsiderable, yet its intrinsic merits so far surpass 
those of any other mulberry, that for an outlay of five 
dollars, a stock of plants msy be obtained, in four or 
five years, capable of sustaining millions of worms 
It would therefore be better to give even a dollar a 
piece for a few plants, than to give a dollar a thou- 
sand for the old white mulberry, which would only 
be fit to feed fr«>ra, at six years of age, with a scanty 
supply of foliage, and difficult to gather, even then. 

It is generally considered that the multicaulis is 
the most valuable mulberry in the country In the 
V southern states, and as far north as to New York, and 
even in some parts of New England, it flourishes with 
great luxuriance; and the roots, and even branches 
for the most part, will withstand the winters without 
material injury. But fbr the more northern portions 
of the United States, it is extremely doubtful whether 
it can ever be cultivated to advantage. It is certain 
that in the neighborhoods of Albany and Northamp- 
ton, its growth is stunted : but local causes exist to 
render those places colder than any others in the same 
parallel of latitude. The soil for a considerable dis- 
tance round then is so light and sandy, that it parts 
rapidly with its heat whenever the rays of the sun are 
withdrawn or excluded. Fur the northern and east- 
ern slates, however, there are other species of the 
mulberry more hardy than the muUicaulis, of a rapid 
and vigorous growth, and famishing leaves of a large 
size and in great abundance. Distinguished cult! 
vators there have their particular favorites. The Al- 
pine was introduced and is patronized by Samuel 
Whitmarsh, the Canton by Dr. Stebbins, and the 
Brassa by some gentleman of Albany.* At North- 
ampton, there is such a confusion of names, that per- 
sons residing at a distance have very little idea of 

* Charles Rhind, Esq., formerly minister at Constan- 
linople, introduced the Brussa mulberry. 



what their mulberriea really are. Instead of being: 
designated in such a manner as to be readily distin 
guished from all others, the specific term of "mulU 
caulis" is applied to species entirely distinct, aa weJ I 
from each other as from the multicaulis proper. Thus 
the Alpine is called the " morus multicaulis Alp. 
nese; and the Canton, the "Canton multicaulis 
Both the Alpine and Canton have sufficient merits of 
their own to enable them to stand without any « 
trinsic aid ; and the appropriation of terms to which » 
definite idea has been long attached, is calculated tc 
mislead and produce a falne impression. The Alpine 
is only known as having been brought from the foo 
of the Alps, where it was called the "Chinese mul 
berry," and is the same kind for which, under thi 
cognomen, the gentleman that introduced it we 
made the object ot so much obloquy a few years ago 
The odium that was cast on him then, was, as I aa 
now convinced, very undeserved. The merits of the 
controversy turned on a name; and that name ap 
pears to have been inadvertently adopted, or ralhei 
continued in conformity with the designation of the 
species in Italy, and not with the intention of passing., 
it off as the genuine multicaulis. The effect, honr 
ever, has been to impair his usefulness ever since. 

If the silk culture has not advanced with therapic 
strides, in the states where it received its first iro 
pulse, which were predicted of it ; yet it has made 
some progress in other places, where it has been re 
ceiitly introduced. A much larger number of worm 
has t)een fed during the past season than has eve? 
been fed in one year before ; and complete success 
as far as I had the opportunitv of observing or ascei 
taining, attended the management of them. In Nevi 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, and on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, much more has been dofie 
than in any other parts of the country. A considera- 
ble stimulus has been given to the business, in some 
of those states, by the liberal bountios upon silk pro- 
duced within their respective limits. A large pro- 
portion of the late crop of cocoons was reserved for 
eggs for another year ; and even now the demand for 
eggs is almost a** great as that (or mulberries. The 
experience of this year has' satisfactorily proved that 
even from trees, the growth of cuttings and layers 
planted in the spring, worms may be advantageously 
fed the ensuing summer. It is only necessary to re- 
tard the hatching of the eggs by placing them in an 
ice-house, which should be done before the warm 
weather in thn spring comes on. By this means, they 
have been kept till midsummer. Under any circum- 
stances, the hatebing may very properly be delayed 
till the early part of June, which is probably as soon 
as worms should be brought out even in Virginia. 
The cold, wet weather of May. which is frequently a 
disastrous period to the yoHng worms, is thereby 
avoided ; and the natural time of hatching is only 
postponed about three weeks. Whether they can,, 
for a number, of 3^ars, consistently with the health oi 
thb insects, be prevented from hatching until the lat- 
ter part of Jqly, may be regarded as doubtful. Tb» 
practice is so contrary to nature, that it will not be 
at all surprising if the e^ct should prove unfavora- 
ble- Neither would any necessity exist for it, if the- 
culturist would reserve a small number of standard 
trees or roots, and make use of the two erop worm for 
his second and third crops. 

I have no information which would enable roe to 
state with precision the quantity of silk that may be 
produced from an acre of ground. Dimng the pest 
season, one gentleman in New Jersey obtained from 
the sixteenth of an acre, a product at the rate of 56 
pounds per acre from trees of the first year's growth. 
Had the tr^es been a year older, the quantity of silk 
would no doubt have been fully doubled ; and might 
have been still further increased by successive cropa* 
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The coceoDs of this year were almost invariably firm 
and lieavy ; and I heard of no worms that fed longer 
than twenty-eight or twenty-nine days; the usual 
period of their lives being thirty-five days. This 
, abridgment of the ordinary term of their existence, is 
to be ascribed to the high temperature of the sum- 
mer; for we know that, under diflerent circumstances, 
it is sometimes prolonged to forty days. The past 
season, hot and dry as it was, appears to have been 
very favorable to the health of the worms. I heard, 
on respectable authority, that a culturist in Delaware 
bad fed 150 000 with a loss of not more than twenty. 
Among ail that I saw, some of which were a good 
deal crowded, I observed no symptoms of disease, and 
heard of none prevailing elsewhere. One or two 
£ict8 that came within my knowledge, showed that 
much care is requisite in the treauaent of eggs when 
the hatching is to be postponed. It is acknowledged 
by all, that it is important to keep theoi dry ; and to 
guard against the least admission of moisture, some 
persons put them in bottles and seal them air tight. 
Whenever the eggs remained in thk condition for 
any length of time, their vitality destroyed ; while 
others of the same parcels, but treated with less care, 
hatched without loss. 

Without intending to make any individual com- 
parison, and promising that there, were maoy places 
where the silk culture was said to be thriving, which 
1 did not visit, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there was more doing at Burlington, New Jersey, 
considering how recently the business has been start- 
ed there, than at any other place vi^ich came under 
my obiervation. A considerable number of persons 
svere engaged in feeding worms as well as in raising 
dMes. A few extensive cocooneries had been erected, 
*one -of which was large enough to acoommodate about 
<-« million of worms ; and several others from one to 
'two or three hundred thousand. The soil in the' 
TJcinity of Burlinglon, is light and sandy, and well 
Jidapted to the growth of tiie multacaulis. Indeed 
the greater part of New Jersey is admirably suited to 
> the purpose ; and the business iaso ladidly spreading, 
KdAt in a few years, that state will probably be much 
BM advance of any other. Wiihin a few yc^ars the 
iimprovemenis in theconstruG(ioo«f oocoeiteries, liave 
•contributed greatly to the facility of feeding worms. 
The pUn of those at Burlington, struck me as being 
xather superior to any I saw eisewJMM. The aeees- 
sity of handling the worms is entirely dispensed wiih 
by the use of hurdles of nei-work; at 4be same time 
that the eleansing of the shelves 4od the eeraoval of 
the latter are more easily efl«oted. When it is time 
to change ihem, another hurdle is laid on the one 
containing the worms, and fresh leaves «re sprinkled 
over it, whicti ace always cut up by running them 
thrangh a cytisdrical cutting box. In a few hours, 
the wovms attracted by the fresh leaves, get on die 
Ufper hurdle, when the lower #«e, coAtaining the 
latter, is removed. Vn this manaer, a large number of 
^orroa may be cleansed in a day, by providing extra 
he^^'iles. A better fixture lortbe siecDHunodation ol 
the worms in spinning, hA been latterly introduced. 
On the lower side of the shelf immediately above, 
whioh is not more than twelve or £iurteen iriehes 
diataitt, strips or lathes, a^ut two inches wide and 
three inches from each other, mm fastened at right 
angles to the ranfe of shelves, to which the ^«orms 
mount by very simple ladders, and spin their balls 
along the junction of the strips And fleer. This mode 
iadds greatly to the convenieaee of gathering the 
cocoons, and the floss is removed from them free of 
the litter which attends the use of brush or dried 
leaves. A room thirty feet wide, will admit of four 
rangesof shelves, three feet wide, leaving an aisle, 
between each range, and also between the outer 
ranges and the walls, of three and a half feet The 



number of shelves in each range will be in proportian 
to the pitch of the room ; say six shelves for a room, 
nine or ten feet high. Each hurdle is three by fiMir 
feet, and will accommodate a thousand full grown 
worms. On this plan, a room of a hundred feet in 
length by thirty feet in width, with a pitch of nine 
or ten feet, will accommodate, without crowding, 
about half a million of worms at a time. Bat 
in a cocoonery, near Frankford, in Pennsylvania, 
which was not of much more than half these dimen- 
sions, six or seven hundred thousand worms wjere 
fed in June last, which, spun well. They were, 
however, evidently too much crowded, as was shown 
by the small size of the cocoons ; and had not the 
season been of the most favorable character, the 
whole breed would have been in danger of being 
swept off by an epidemic. In a small room at New 
Haven, in a house occupied by a Frenchman, wiueh 
did not exceed ten feet square, he had successfully 
fed forty thousand worms, without the appearanee of 
any disease amongst them, I saw a number of the 
cocoons, which were large and firm. 

Many persons have amused themselves, and the 
public too, by making calculations of the great profits 
of the silk culture. It may be no difiicult matter to 
state with tolerable certainty how matiy good cocoons 
will yield a pound ef silk ; but I think an error has 
been frequently committed by estimating the product 
per acre. Of mulberry leaves, es well as every thing 
else, the crop will be very variable, and depend en 
the quality of the land. If worms can be preserved 
exempt from disease, and good cocoons can be obtain- 
ed from ibeta, the number that an acre of greimd 
will support, at the usual price of land in our coontiy, 
is a matter of very subordinate interest. It is enly 
important when land is worth from one huiadred to 
three hundred dollars per acre. When the vehiB 
does not exceed five or ten dollars, as is the case with 
most of our lands, it is better to estimate the profits 
of the culture by tho number of worms that may be 
fed, than by the quantity o£ land that it will feq«ire 
to supply them. 

While BO much is doing in some of the Stales to 
the n«»rth of us, fer the advaneewent of the silk cul- 
ture, scarcely any thing has yet been attempted in 
Virginia. The attention, however, of some iadividnals, 
has been <direoied to the sulyect ; end an interesting 
experiment in feedifig worms has recently been de- 
tailed in the " Faruier's Rqpister," by a gentleman of 
BiHinswtffk. A vegy large cocoonery has been fitted 
tup at Fredericksburg, which will probably be filled 
with worms next year. Other i^entlemen «re making 
arrangements teenier upon the culture. During the 
ensuing seaaen, it is hoped that interesting nesnlts, 
•nay be established hy various persons. But, wifertu- 
nately, almost evory tree grown in Vif^iniannd Neith 
OareUna, with the exception of those reteined to pto- 
pagale Irem another year, has been bought op, and 
will be taken lo Pennsylvania or New Jenaey. The 
Virginia <and Carolina trees havendeekledeuperiority 
in the northern nsarkets, and are sought nfter with 
avidity ; n feet of which the cultivators here -are pe^ 
haps ignofant. Southern trees are mostly piodiioed 
from cuttings, w^hife those of northern growth are 
mised from what are called 2a^r«~^ihst is to sny, a 
whole plant, both root and stem, is kid horiconHdly 
in a furrow, and covered over with earth. The 
young ehoota sprout up so thickly that they make 
a spittdliog growth. Plants from cuttings, on the con- 
trary, having more distance, throw out a number of 
side branches, and furnish a much greater supply of 
wood, which, besides, that it in better matured by onr 
southern sun, adds considerably to the market ^ue. 
It would be desirable to know what nuaiber of trees 
have been grown in these two States during the pre- 
sent season. It will probably not fall much short of 
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half a millkm ; and next year, the number will bo 
doobt be two or three rimes as nanf . But as long as 
we send them abroad, we are doing nothing towards 
the advancement of the silk culture in our own State. 
And if there be any State in the union that would be 
more benefited by the introduction of this culture, 
allowing it to be, as is contended, both practicable 
and profitable, or whose soil and climate are better 
adapted to it, or where it can be prosecuted with 
greater economy in reference to labor, 1 should be at 
m lose to point it out We occupy that position in re- 
gard to climate, which is too far north to admit of ours 
being a planting State; and too much to the south to 
be a first rate grain-growing or grass-growing country. 
We have extensive tracts of impov^erished land in 
which the mulberry will flourish without difficulty, 
wad where nothing else will grow. Our dry and 
long continued summers are eminently favorable to 
the health and prosperity even of successive crops of 
&e silk-worm. We have in almost every family a 
namber of unprofitable hands, either too young or loo 
old to be put to constant employment; and the more 
intelligent portion of our colored population, remark 
able as they are for their tractableness and powers of 
imitation, would soon learn to conduct all the opera- 
tions of the cocoonery with neatness and skill. 

Many of the States to the north of us have en- 
oouraged the introduction of the silk culture by legis- 
lative bounties ; and I am convinced the wisdom of 
this policy will be justified in due course of time. If 
from causes already pointed out, but little has yet 
been accomplished in the production of the article 
thus encouraged, yet the ground-work has been laid, 
and the superstructure will be erected upon it The 
aeed has been sown, which will produce some ten, 
eome twenty, and some, possibly, a hundred-fold. It 
will, however, necessarily be a work of time. It may 
be another generation, and yet another, perhaps, be^ 
£>re it is established on a durable basis. But with a 
elimate like, ours, and with a species of mulberry 
superior to any hitherto known, the energies of the 
Anglo Saxon race will eventually command success. 
The mental resources, the quickness of perception, 
the determined perseverance, which constitute the 
distinguishing attributes of this people, will enable 
them to triumph over every difficulty, and achieve all 
but impossibilities. T. S. PLEASANTS. 

Goochland, Sept 15. 



S CIEI^TIFIC . 

Aurora Borkalis. — An unusual arch of a pale 
green color passed through Beta of Uesa Major, at 
nine o'clock last evening. At twenty minutes past 
eight, the green color of the arch had been brighter, 
aad some portions of dififused red seen about it. A 
lunar corona had appeared early in the evening in 
their clouds. The thermometer had been falling for 
nearly two days previous to the aurora, as is not un- 
usual. The mean temperature had fallen fifteen de- 
grees in one day, and twenty-six in two. The tem^ 
perature this morning, though low, is higher than 
yesterday. The clearness of the sky is total, as is, 
VTith few exceptions, the case on the morning after 
an aurora. 

Professor Joslin, of this city, has a paper in the last 
number of Silliman's Journal, in which he brings for- 
ward some new views as to the connection between 
the northern lights and clouds, rain and snow. He 
maintains that this meteor, which has so much puTS- 
xled natural philosophers, is an electrical phenomenon 
merely. He holds that this luminous appearance 
takes place in air both intensely cold and saturated 
with vapor, and requires a degree of cold adequate to 
the crystallization of the moisture in the atmosphere. 
Ho raggesta that the formation of crystals of snow in 



the atmosphere may evolve the auroral light In tup- 
pert of this he mentions some analogies, among whidi 
is the electrical luminous appearance seen during the 
crystalization of water. 

Professor Joslin's observations have led him to the 
conclusion, that in weather suflficiently cold, snow 
almost always follows the appearance of the northern 
lights, after a sufficient interval has elapsed to allow 
the minute particles of crystallized snow in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere to aggomerate in flakes and 
descend to the earth's surface. In milder weather 
rain almost universally sacceeds it He has f Iso ob- 
served that during the appearance of the meteor a 
northerly breeze prevails at the surface ef the earth, 
and a northeasterly one. the precursor of storms, in 
the higher region. The storm usually follows on the 
next day but one after the appearance of the aurora 
boreal is. 

It sometimes, however, happens that the storm does 
not follow the appearance of the northern I'ghts* In 
relation to this, Professor Joslin gives the fbllowing 
rule, which he observes has few exceptions; 

** [f the evening of the day afler an aurora borealis 
is totally clear, ik> storm follows on the second day." 



TH E VETERUr^R I^jr. 

DISEASES OF WORSES. 

Fever it of two kinds : first, when it is an exeitedl 
state of the system, without any peculiar local afie^ 
tion, it is called Idiopathic. Second : When dependent 
(i. e. syiaptonatic) or inflammation of any part 

VmUf^Iditpaikic Fever^ — Without paying any r^ 
gard to the question whether or not this disease can 
really exist of itself, without being dependent on soma 
other lesion, I will consider fever generally under thia 
bead. 

Symptoms. — It generally begins with a cold shiver* 
ing fit; the horse is dull aiKl listless, his legs and feet 
are cold, ihougfa sometimes not all of them, but one, 
two or three, aa it may happen, breathing difficulty 
quick pulse, costiveness, no appetite, and the urine 
high colored. After the shivering (which first usbeta 
it in) has lasted soaie little time, it is succeeded by 
the warm stage, which is an excited state, the shin ia 
hot and dry, the eyes are suflTused, pulse full and quick. 
This stage usually lasts for a few hours, when it may 
end in a slight sweating stage, or a cessation of the 
symptoms, until the time that the cold stage came on 
previously, when the same thing occurs as just d^' 
scribed. This state of fever may continue for several 
days, when it terminates either in inilammation of tho 
brain or lungs, or gradually subsides. It is not of itself 
dangerous, but proves so by producing the above se* 
quel. 

Cautes. — Changes of temperature from cold to hot, 
vice versa ; any means by which the horse is muek 
chillBd, or perspiration suddenly checked; fatigue, 
over heated stables, and peculiar states of the atmos* 
phere are the most frequent 

Treatment — As fever depends on, or rather is, aa 
excited state of the system, our remedial means must 
be of an opposite character, i. e., depressing; tho 
most powerful is bleeding, and the quantity taken, and 
the propriety of taking any, must be dependent on 
the degree of the disease. The medical means con^ 
sist of purgatives and cooling salts, a drachm or a 
drachm and a half of aloes should be given night and 
morning until he is freely purged ; with this fever 
medicine, dignitatis (foxglove) one drachm, tartar 
emetic, a drachm and a half, and nitre three drachma 
mixed, to be given night and morning. Digitalis baa 
the property of producing an intermittent pulse, i. e., 
after every six or seven beats, it (ifaa pulse) eeasea^ 
while one, two, or oven man can bo Mttolad i wImm 
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thii if the case, the medicine should be reduced to 
«De half, and in a few days, totally discontinued ; bat 
the nitre and the tartar emetic it still to be persevered 
in. If it does not produce this effect, it shows that 
the diseases has proceeded too far to be arrested by it, 
or, in all probability, any thing else. If symptoms of 
inflammation of the lungs should appear, hellebore 
should be cautiously and carefully administered in 
balf-drachm doses, three times a day; if it produces 
vnpleasant effects discontinue it. The horse should 
be placed in a cool and well Tentilated stable, and be 
kept warmly clothed. 

Second — SynqOomatic Fever Is merely the system 
sympathising with some lafial affections; of coarse, 
Iry subduing this affection the feverish disturbance 
'wUl oeast.— Lfmdon Farmers* MagaxiM, 



POLLEVIL. 
From the horse rubbing and sometimes striking his 
-pdll against the lower edge of the maoger> or hanging 
ktck in the stall, and bruizing the part with the halter; 
•r from frequent and painful stretching of the liga* 
■MDts and muscles, by unnecessary tight reining, and 
oecasionaHy, we fear, from a violent blow on the poll, 
carelessly or wantonly inflicted, inflammation comes 
^•n, and a swelling appears, hot, tender, and painful. 
We have jut stated, that the ligament of the neck 
passes over the atlas, or flrst bone, without being at- 
tached to it, and the seat of inflammation is between 
the lineament and the bone beneath ; and being thus 
deeply situated, it is serious in its nature and difficult 
«f treatment 

r The first thing to be attempted is to abate the in- 
flammation by bleeding, physic, and the application of 
cold lotions to the part By these means. the tumor 
vnll sometimes be disposed. This system, however, 
must not be pursued too far. If the swelling increases, 
and the heat and tenderness likewise increase, matter 
"wnW form, in the tumor, and then our object will be to 
hasten its formation, by warm fermentation, poultice*, 
•r stimulating embrocations. As soon as matter is 
ibrmed, which may be known by the soAness of the 
tumor, and before it has time to spread around and eat 
into the neighboring parts, it should be evacuated ; and 
now comes the whole art of poll-evil : the opening in- 
to the tumor must be so contrived that all the wuUier shall 
run mdf and continue afterwards to run out as fast as 
it is formed, aud not collect at the bottom of the ulcer, 
irritating and corroding it This can be effected by 
a seton alone. The needle should enter st the top of 
the tumor, penetrate through its bottom, and be brought 
out at the side of the neck, a little below the abscess 
Without any thing more than this, except frequent fo- 
■lentation with warm water, to keep the part clean, 
and to obviate inflammation, poU-evill, in its early 
stage, will frequently be cured. If the ulcer has 
deepened and spread, and threatens to eat into the 
ligaments of the joints of the neck, it may be necessa- 
17 to stimulate its surface, and perhaps painfully so, in 
order to bring it to a healthy state, and dispose it to 
flll up ; and, in extreme cases, even the scalding mix- 
ture of the farrier may be called into requisition. 
This, however, will be ineffectual, except the pus or 
matter Is enabled, by the use of setons, perfectly to 
run out of the wound ; and the application of these 
setons will require the skill and anatomical knowledgf 
of the veterinary surgeon. In very desperate cases, 
the wound may not be fairly exposed to the action of 
our caustic applications.' without the division of the 
ligament of the neck, by which we have described the 
head as being almost entirely supported. This, how- 
over, may be done with perfect safety, for although 
the ligament is carried on to the occipital bone, and 
some strength is gained by this prolongation of it, the 
main stret-s is on the second bone; and the head will 
continue to be supported, although the ligament should 



be divided between the second bone and the hemA 
The divided ligament will soon unite again, and ita 
former usefulness will be restored when the wound is 
healed.— TreaiiM on the Horse, 



T UE BEE UIV JE. 

It is not surprising that many strange, vague, mmi 
unfounded opinions, should have obtained currency* 
concerning the nature and habits df that moat interest* 
ing of all insects, the Bee, The ancients believed 
that the Queen bee brought forth Queen bees onlj^ 
which succeeded her in her reign, and that the ooBi» 
mon working bees were produced out of oorruptloB, 
and bom of the flesh of a bull or a cow. The Quoa» 
beo was supposed to be absolate in authority over tho 
nation, and to direct and control the movements of all 
the inmates of the hive. But the truth is, that sko 
exercises no authority at all, but all the bees move 
in harmony, without orders or control, to fulfil tko- 
work rendered neceepary for their mutual comfort and 
safety. Much deference is certainly paid by the beoa 
to the Qaeen, because she is the mother of the wkolo- 
swarm. She is distinguished from the other hecs ty 
the size, and length of her body. The introduetioft^ 
of the glass hive enables us to watch all the actions 
and doings of bees, and has brought to light many 
new things concerning them, and overthrown somo^ 
absurd notions relative to their modus operandi. The 
drones aro the male bees, but the common bees havo 
no gender. This has been proved by dissectioDs. 
Hie Queen bee Is full of eggs at certain seasons, and 
they are exceedingly small, m well as aumerous, aad 
cannet be plainly seen, except by the aid of a glaa^,. 
nor at any tiaie save that, which immediately pre- 
cedes the season of laying, which is in March, Aprils 
and May. The Queen usually resides near the cea* 
tre of the hive, in the space between the cem^ 
though she may occasionally be seen elsewhero de- 
positing her eggs In the morning hours, the mother 
may be discovered through a glass hive placing her 
eggs with more thsn usual activity, la a new swana,. 
the bees labor with great speed in constructing the 
cells, and seem to know, that the parent bee has need 
of them for the reception of the eggs. But one egg. 
is placed in a cell, and appean in form ; an oUong 
white body ; fixed either to the solid angle of the 
liase, or to one ef the angles composed by the rhomhs» 
which form the triangular base of the ceU. Some 
writers have affirmed, that the season df laying the 
eggs is eelebrated as a time of festivity and mirth by 
the swarm ; but if this be true, it is certain that work 
aod play go on together ; or that the vforking bees 
have no hand in the sport, as their usual avocations 
are not interrupted. In the course of the season, the 
Queen depositee about 12,000 eggs ; and amazing ac 
this increase appears, it is not eqnal to the fecundity 
of some species of the fly genus. It will be observed 
that some of the cells in honey comb ate larger than . 
others. These are for the reception of the eggs from 
which come the drone, or male bees, which egg is as 
much larger than the common one, as the drone is 
larger than the laboring bee. The female lajrs from 
10 to 20 eg&s, which produce Queen bees. Bat 
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tbese are not permitted to remain in the old hive, but 
CO o6r with the new swarm, which destroy them, save 
•ne ; or as eome contend, the Queens fight and kill 
each other until but one remains. The cellp for the 
reception of the eggs which are to produce females, 
difler in size and construction from the ordinary ones. 
They are large, and their sides much thicker than the 
reat, and of an oval shape. The bee has a trunk and 
teeth. The teeth not only serve the purposes of eat- 
iD|^, but also aid them in erecting their works. The 
kKxIy is composed of six rings, which are covered with 
atroDg scales ; were it not for these they would often 
kill each other with tbetr stings. The stiog of the 
bee is a curious weapon-^it has a horny sheath which 
eentains two^bearded darts. This sheath ends in a 
aharp point; near the extremity of which a slit opens, 
through which, at the time of stinging, two bearded 
4aits are protruded beyond the end of the sheath: 
ene of these is a little longer than the other, and fixes 
ita beard first, the other instantly foUowiog, they alter- 
nately pierce deeper and deeper, taking hoid of the 
flesh with their beards till the whole sting is buried ; 
a Tenomons* juice is then injected through the same 
sheath from a little bag at the root of the sting. To 
hees have been attributed moral virtues, and it is said 
that they have funeral ceremonies over their dead. 
It is true that we often see them dragging their dead 
from the hive ; but this is no doubt more for the com> 
ibrt of the living, than from respect lor the dead. 

The stamina or flowers contain a powder, which is 
the matter of beeswax. We frequently see them car- 
rying on their legs a yellow substance, which is the 
farina of flowers compressed into cake, and only 
wants a little beating together to make complete wax: 
At the same time that the insect gathers upon its legs 
rough wax, it extracts honey from the nectaria of the 
flower, by means of its trunk. Honey is not the only 
food on which the bee feeds ; it partakes also of the 
furina of flowers, which it afterward ejects at the 
mouth, in ihe form of wax, with which it constructs 
its comb and cells. The honey is disgorged through 
the same aperture through which it was received ; 
first in the uppermost cells, and so in their order 
downward. They do not always, however, empty 
their honey into cells, but sometimes feed those bees 
that are constructing the comb. When the cell is 
eompletely filled, it is closed over by a great number 
of concentric circles, composed of the same material 
as the comb. The regular structure of honey comb 
is curious and wonderful, and it would seem that the 
nicest rules of geometry had been consulted in the 
arrangement of the cells. There are other creatures 
that are more essential to man than the bee; but 
there is not one perhaps in creation, that is more 
amusing and curious. Next to ornamental trees, and 
a fine garden about a dwelling, we rank a bee-house 
filled with hives; in good taste; in usefulness; in pro- 
fit, and those considerations that give rural life its 
charms, and home its value. Reader, have you a 
few dollars "over" after cancelling all demands; 
hen buy a swarm of bees if you have not already 
done so, and we assure you, that in no way can you 
expend a small pura, that will, with so little care, 



inake you as a great a return, in pleasure, profit aed 
amusement 

A young clergyman having, in ths hearing af Dr. 
Parr, stated that he would believe nothing he aeakl 
not understand, ** Then, young man,* (said the Dotloil 
your creed will be the shortest of any man's I kneiv/ 
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Small Potatoes, and few in a HiLL,^*We are 
receiving from day to day accounts from difiTereat 
quarters, of large productions, heavy crops, and gmt 
yields ; one man exhibits a mammoth squash oChw^if 
dimensions, another a wonderful cabbage, a thM 
boasts of a pumpkin so large that two men can baldly 
turn it over with crow-bars, and a fourth raises Re* 
ban potatoes at the rate of 300 for 1. 

We will now record a remarkable yield of pota- 
toes, the facts of which came under our own observe- 
tion, and names can be given if necessary. 400 lulls 
of potatoes yielded a little short of one bushel, aod 
many of them were nearly the size of a jpigeon's egga. 
Beat this, who can?— iV. E. Farmer. 

METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE WEIGHT 
OF CATTLE WHILE LIVING, 
This is of the utmost utility for all those wbe aie 
not experienced judges by the eye, and by the felfow- 
ing directions the weight can be ascertained within a 
mere trifle. Take a string, put it round the beast, 
standing square, just behind the shoulder blade ; mea- 
sure on a foot rule the feet and inches the animal Ja 
in circumference; this is called the girth: then with 
the string measure from the bone of the tail which 
plumbs the line with the hinder part of the buttock; 
direct the line along the back to the forepart of the 
shoulder-blade ; take the dimensions on the foot rule 
as before, which is the length, and work the figure in 
the following manner : girth of ihe bullock. 6a 4 in; 
length. 5 ft. 3 in ; which multiplied together, makes 
34 square superficial feet ; that again multiplied by 23 
(the number of pounds allowed to each superficial foot 
of all cattle measuring less than seven and more than 
five feet in girth,) makes 713 lbs , and allowing 14 
pounds to the sjpne, is 50 stone, 13 lbs. Where the 
animal measures lers than nine and more than sevoi 
feet in the girth, 31 is the number of pounds to eaeh 
superficial foot. Again, suppose a pig or any small 
beast should measure two feet in girth and two feet 
along the back, which multiplied together, makes ibor 
square liset ; that multiplied by eleven, the number 
of pounds allowed for each square foot of cattle mea- 
suring less than three in girth, makes 44 lbs , whidi 
divided by 14 to bring it to stones, is three stones twe 
pounds. Again, suppose a calf, sheep, <fec., should 
measure four feet six inches in girth, and nine inches 
in length, which multiplied together makes sixteen and 
a half square feet; that multiplied by sixteen, the 
number of pounds allowed to all cattle measuring less 
than five feet, and rooio than three in girth, makes 26 
pounds ; which divided by four'een, to bring it into 
stones, is eighteen stone twelve pounds. The dimen- 
sions of the girth and length of back cattle, sheepw 
calves, or hogs, be as exact taken this way, as is stall 
necesi^ary for any corapuiuiion or valuation of stock, 
and will answer exactly to the four quarters, sink the 
offal, and which every man who can get o bit of chalk, 
may easily perform. A dednct^n must be mwJe for 
a halffatled beaet, ofone stone in twenty, from thatoc 
a fat one ; and for a row ihat has had calves, or>€ stone 
must be allowed, and another for not being pro^rly 
fat.— Callle Keeper's Guide, ^^ 
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PHILADELP HIA. DECEMBER. 1838. 

We have received the first number of a new perio. 
tJical, entitled, *• The Southern Silk Manual and Far- 
mar's Magazine,'' published at Baltimore. " under the 
Auspices of a number of gentlemen actively engaged 
in the cultivation of the Morus Multicaulis, feeding of 
the worms and the manufacture of silk," and edited 
by E. Yeates Reese. It is to be issued monthly, at 
one dollar per annum. Right glad are we to find a 
fellow laborer in the field, a co-worker in the cause^ 
and we sincerely hope that its pages may be the 
means of diffusing information amon^ the citizens of 
the southern and western States ; in fact, should the 
future numbers be as interesting and instructive as 
the one before us, we have not the least doubt but 
such will be the case. All that is wanting to advance 
the silk culture in that region, is a little knowledge in 
regard to it, and that knowledge can only be acquired 
by the circulation of publications treating upon the 
subject, and distributed at the very lowest possible 
pdce. We shall take the liberty to extract largely 
firom its pages. 



If It be true that the United States import yearly 
silk goods to the amount of fifteen or twenty millions 
of dollars, have wie sufficiently considered the vadt 
advantages that would accrue to us, by supplying our- 
selves with silk fabrics, and the benefits that might 
4ie derived from a successfsl prosecution of the silk 
culture, which would prevent a drain of such an 
enormous sum from our circulating medium. We 
believe that such a saving might be made, and that 
too, without diminishing our exports to the amount of 
•ne penny. For the labor which might be advan> 
tageoosly emptojred in the production of silk, is now 
nearly lost to our country. Children, and the feeble 
•W both sexes, would attend to nearly every branch of 
the business, whose labor is now lost for want of an 
employment that is suited to their strength and capa- 
city. And how can the cause of humanity and be- 
nevolence be more efifectually aided than by giving 
the weak and the indigent pleasant and profitable 
labor. Twenty millions of dollars! What a sum, 
-eyen in the financial afiairs of a nation. How many 
thousands of very poor it would support, and relieve 
irom dependence and want How many rail roads it 
would build; how many canals it would construct; 
^ow many acres of forest it would clear, and other 
improvements effect, that would ever remain indenti- 
fied with our country and its institutions. The full 
cost of this luxury (and we would not condemn luxu- 
ries that are created by our own industry) is now a 
bounty paid foreigners, for labor that belongs properly 
to our own citizens ; and that «we believe they will 
•re long enjoy. If they do not it will be for want of 
SB ordinary share of skill and enterprise; and not the 
ftttlt or deficiency of pur soil or climate. Greatly as 
we are taxed to pay foreigners for silks, the article 
^ys little or no duty. In the shape of imports our 
goTemment receives but a trifla on the millioos of 



silk fabrics imported. The people of other ooaotiia* 
enjoy a oomjdete monopoly of our market, and of 
course prices are high and the consumer " heayy 
laden." For this we woujd not blame them, or op- 
pose them in a spirit of rivalry partaking of hatred ; 
but earnestly work to develope our own resources. 
We believe it i^ a truth as well established as aaf 
axiom in political economy, that erery country should 
encourage the production, growth, and manafacture 
of every useful article for which it possesses the pfH 
mary elements or raw materials. 

It is said that N. Biddle, Esq. has purchased 50,000 
morus roulticaulis trees, and intends to ^gage in the 
silk business. We are at present unable to advise 
our administration or whig friends whether, by this 
movement, he intends to subvert the liberties of the 
people of this country. At any rate, we rejoice that 
men of enterprise and capital are putting their shoul* 
ders to the wheel. 



When eggs are first laid their shells are always 
quite full, but will not long remain so. The shell of 
an egg is perforated with a great number of small 
holes, so small as to be imperceptible to the sight, if 
unaided by artificial help. Through these pores, a 
fluid from the inside of the egg constantly exudes, 
which will at length destroy it In Warm weathnr 
this perspiration goes forward more rapidly than ia 
winter, henee it is that eggs become addle sooner in 
the warm than in the cold season. To preserve tha 
egg fresh and full nothing more need be done than to 
close the pores and stop the transpiration. A matter 
which is not soluble in watery fluids, and conse- 
quently cannot be acted upon by the juice perspired 
by the egg should be chosen to efl*ect this purposa. 
Lard, butter, oil or tallow, will effect the object, bat 
a mixture of lard and tallow is preferred. They 
should be melted together in equal portions, and iato 
the liquid the eggs should be dipped, and then be 
taken out immediately. One quart of fat will soflioe 
for a great number of eggs. Thus prepared they will 
keep fresh and sound a year. There is difficulty at- 
tending this process, however, but it may be easily 
obviated. If the egg be dipped in the melted fat with 
a pair of pincers, that part of the shell where the 
pincers touched will not come in contact with the 
liquor and remains bear. To evade this objectioii, 
dip the egg by means of a loop at the end of a thread 
and the whole surface will become coated. These 
means should be applied while the eggs are perfectly 
fresh, and it is well to do it the day they are laid ; for 
if evaporation commences, a vacancy will be created, 
and room for fermentation that will only terminate 
with the destruction of the egg. 

So long as the egg remains in a fresh state, the 
embryo lives, and the process referred to secures this 
advantage. But there are other facilities attending 
this mode of preparing eggs that are of as much im- 
portance as the preservation of the commodity lor an 
article of food. It would enable us to proeure the 
eggs of exotic fowls, and biing them in good conditiea 
to oor ooontiy, where they might be incubated bf 
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placing them imder a ben. In this way we might 
rear all the Taluable varieties of forefgn birde in an 
eaajr and natural way, and thus htttohed they ^onld 
donbtlew live and protper ; but when brought over 
alive they often droop and die. Eggs thus managed 
could be brought across the water in perfect safety, 
bm live birds would have to be carefully watched 
«id fed. Besides the extra expense of importing live 
fowls deserves consideration. We r^ok birds among 
the most pleasant objects in creation, therefore the 
study of their habits, the best means of introducing 
foreign varieties, and the prosperity and multiplica- 
tion of the indigenous ones will surely be considered 
a matter of paramount importance by the rural econo- 
mist and the lover of nature. It is said that *< nothing 
is beneath the attention of a philosopher.'* If this be 
true, surely fat fowls and fresh eggs cannot be be- 
neath the attention of the admirers of good living. 

Are pale faces, white hands, and bad health, more 
genteel than robust frames, a good appetite, sound 
sleep, and independent circumstances? We think 
. not, and for ihe same reasons, we judge that farming 
is not beneath any pursuit whatever, in all that.makes 
man virtuous, useful, and happy ; and it is surely to be 
regretted, that nearly all our young men should pre- 
fer a mercantile life, or a profession, to the tilling of 
the ground at their own quiet homes. Not only is it 
to he lamented on account of the welfare of the young 
men themselves, but also in reference to the prosperi- 
ty of our country, for it is a truth that cannot be con- 
troverted, that the best interest of the greatest number 
of the inhabitants of any country, are intimately con- 
nected with the prosperous condition of its agriculture. 
It is the cardinal pursuit of man, and all others must 
prosper or linger with it. It is that pursuit that of all 
others, will be most likely to help us comfortably and 
quietly through the world, and is most prolific in sub- 
stantial enjoyments, and real independence. We 
would not, however, be understood to speak diminu- 
tively of other callings, or to make invidious compari- 
sons between the various occupations in which the 
people of all civilised nations are and must be engaged. 
AH are useful and honorable when fairly conducted. 
Bat we would check the inordinate taste of our young 
men for commercial and professional life, which now 
wan with a giant hand against the wealth and morals 
of this nation. And this state of things bears with 
great force on the laboring poor. For although they 
can procure, nominally, good wages for work, yet so 
extravagantly high are all the articles of food, induced 
by the limited number of the cultivators of the soil, 
that it requires their utmost exertions to obtain a com- 
fortable livelihood. And it is doubtless true, that for 
half a century past, the poor have not seen harder 
times than during the last eight or ten years. Ati un- 
due portion of our people are engaged in other pur- 
suits beside agriculture, and it is high time that means 
he applied to remedy this great evil. But as long as 
fsshkMi is on the side of the professions and mercantile 
lif<^ it will require a Hercules to oonqnerour enemy ; 
Wt it must be oonquered» though we have to enlist 
BtKnkiivaABt'mxvoM, tlio, to fight for us. 



And why should our young men be so eager to lea^e 
the farm an'd plnnge into other avocations. Is there 
one chance in a hundred that their fond anticipations 
of obtaining wealth and fame will be realised. How 
many professional men and merchants obtain wealth 
or distinction ? The chance is against them, and ex- 
perience has proved it so. Their's is a life of anxiety 
and turmoil, though it may be a useful and honorable 
one. Therefore, we would say to young men who 
have been educated in husbandry, stick to the farm 
and if your hands are not as white as the minister* 
and your bow not as easy and graceful as the lawyer's, 
you have substantial prerogatives that they know not 
of. Yes, cultivate some acres, get some books and 
read them, keep clear of debt if possible, and if yon 
are not happy in this situation, you never will be in 
any. 



The blood appears to consist of little red globules, 
swimming in an aqueous liquor, supposed to be the 
croor and serum when let out. These globules are 
computed to be twenty-five thousand times smaller 
than the smallest grain of sand. From the best ex- 
periments it appears that in seven ounces of human 
blood there are five ounces and two drachms of phlegm* 
three drachms of a subtile spirituous oil, a small quan- 
tity of thicker oil; two drachms of salt, and about twe 
of earth. 

The origin of the blood is in the chyle, which, pass- 
ing the lacteals, is delivered into the subdavian, where 
mixing with the blood, they proceed together to the 
right ventricle of the heart, and there become yet more 
intimately mixed ; they circulate together through the 
whole body. That there is air mixed In the blood and 
circulating with it, is past doubt ; but whether more 
than was at first contained in the food whereof the 
phyle is formed, is questionable. 

Many plausible theories have been advanced by 
different authors concerning the origin of the heat of 
the blood ; but knowledge on the subject has not ad- 
vanced in the ratio that writers on the subject have 
multiplied, and the whole matter yet remains unsatis 
factorily accounted for, and the cause of the redness of 
the blood, is hardl/less obscure. Some persons, who 
have paid attention to the subject, maintain that the 
red color of the blood, is imparted to it by red tinging 
particles, as in the common case of dyers. Although 
the blood of animals is almost always red, yet not in- 
variably so, for there are whole species which have 
their circulating liquor or blood, white and limpid, 
and instances have been known where blood was 
taken from the veins of men, which was as white as 
snow. 

The quantity of blood in a human body, has been 
variously estimated by various authors. Some writers 
place it at twenty\pounds in an adult of o/dinary size. 
Others contend that it is about l-20th of the weight of 
the whole man. From a calculation based on the 
proportions of the coats to the diameter of the vessels, 
it appears that in a body weighing 160 Ids., 100 lbs. 
thereof are blood, but under blood are included all the 
fluids of the system-— juices of the lymphedents, nerrm, 
and other veiseli whieh are secreted from it Eadi 
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▲entrical of tbe heart is capable of reoeivipgan ounce 
af blood. Now tbe beart beats about 4000 tiroes in an 
bour, therefore twerj hour 250 pounds of blood pass 
through the heart, consequently a quantity of blood 
equal to the whole mass, passes in two hours and a 
half. In small animals, which are wholly or in part 
transparent, and easily managed, the circulation of the 
Ueod can be seen by the aid of a microscope. lo 
aome of the smaller animals, we are able, not only to 
discover the general course of the blood, but can like- 
wise perceive the figure and circumstances of the 
globules of which it is compounded ; and the changes 
they undergo when they pass out of the larger into tbe 
■mailer vessels, for many of the vessels at the extreni- 
ties, are so small that even the minutest single globules 
•f the blood cannot get throu'gh them without being 
pressed out of their orbicular into an oval or oblong 
lignre. This mysterious agent of life must be ever 
active while animal existence endures, not only for 
the support of our bodies, but also to bring itself into 
•ontact with atmospheric air in the lungs, and thus 
undergo purification, without which it ceases to per- 
ibrm its office, and destroys the body that it was in- 
tended to animate. 



In the primitive ages, trade was no doubt effected 
by exchanging commodity for commodity, without the 
aid of money or currency, and at what era money was 
inyented is a matter of much uncertainty. Hermc- 
dice, according to the Greeks, was the inventor, but 
the Latins ascribe the invention to Janus. The figure 
•fa cow was stamped on the early Greek coins. Cop- 
per was first coined, afterwards silver, and lastly gold, 
which is the most pure, scarce, divisible, and beauti- 
ful of all metals. The degrees of goodness are ex- 
pressed in gold by carats, and in silver by penny- 
weights. Alloy is mixed with metals intended for 
coining, because of the necessity of hardening, and tbe 
less and expense of refining them. Tbe ancient Bri- 
tons used iron plates and rings for money, and there is 
a tradition among the English, that stamped leather 
coin was used by some of the European nations in 
early times. The Hollanders cowed pasteboard as 
late as 1574. The Romans used wood and leather for 
a circulating medium until 484 of Rome, when they 
eoined silver, and in 546 of that empire, gold coins 
were struck off. The forms of money have been al- 
most aa various as the materials of which it was com- 
posed. In some parts of the Indies, the form of the 
coin was square, in others it was globular. It was 
Biutangular in Spain, and round in England. The 
Jews stamped on one side of their shekel, afac similie 
of the pot of manna, and on the other, a miniature of 
Aaron's rod. Some of the kings of Macedon had the 
image of a horse impressed on their coins. The Athe- 
nians stamped theirs with the likeness of an ox or an 
owL The Romans, afier the fall of the common wealih, 
placed a likeness of the emperor's head on their Hioriey, 
and this practice has obtained among civilised nations, 
except the Turks^who impress on one side of iherr 
coin the Prince's name, and on the oiher tbe year of 
the transraigralion of the prophet. 



When the Romans conquered the Britons, they in- 
troduced their coins, which were current for thespace^ 
of 500 years. The imsges of the Roman Kings war* 
impressed upon those coins. In the time of Ethelberl^ 
the first Christian king in the island, money began ta 
pass by the names of poujidSt shillings, pence, vad moii^ 
euses. Peony is derived from the Latin peruma, or 
rather pendo, on accoimi of its just weight, which was 
about three pence of English money. They had ii» 
other real money but pence, the rest being imaginarj 
money, i. e. names of numbers or weights. The Gor- 
man kings continued the custom of coining pence onlj 
with the prince's image on one side, and the cross oil 
the other, so deeply impressed thai it might be easily 
parted and broken into two halves, which halves were 
called half pence, or into four parts, which were called 
farthings. 

Money was coined in Germany called the stcrling^ 
money, and was introduced into England in the reign 
of Richard 1 , and was highly esteemed on account of 
iu purity. The Easterlings, as all the people of these 
parts were called, went over to England, and were 
permitted to establish a mint there, to bring the art of 
coining into perfection, and that coin has since been 
called sterting, for easterling. 

Although the Romans had gold coins many centn- 
ries before the birth of Christ, yet the states of Europe 
did not commence the coinage of gold until 1320 of 
the Christian era Edward III first coined Fk>rencei. 
A glance at the history of money and coinage, will 
show what great improvements have been made in 
the art within 600 years, an art that has done almoet 
as much to improve the condition of men and nations 
as the art of printing. Still, in this country, our coin 
might, and we doubt not will, ere long, be still farther 
improved. A light, handsome piece, of the size ef a 
half dime, might take the place of our clumsy cenC 
and one and two dollar coins of gold we should alsc 
have. 



The Egyptian method of embalming dead bodies 
was as follows : 

When a person died, the body was carried tc the 
artificers, who took the measure of it, in order to raak» 
a coffin of suitable dimensions. The upper part cf 
the coffin represented i^ bother a man, ^t woman, waa 
to be put in it, and whether a person of distinction. 
When the cofiin was finished, the body was sent backr 
and the embalmers were called in, and the sum te be 
paid for embalming agreed on, for there were a great 
diversify of prices, a designer marked the body as it 
lay extended, when it should be opened, and the 
length of the incision, and a dissector made the open* 
ings with a sharp stone. Next came the embalmere 
who were considered sacred. The brains were first 
removed, and the skull filled with astringent drugs — 
ihen the bowels was taken out, leaving only the 
heart and kidneys The body was anointed with oil 
of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, and oiher spices. fi>r thirty 
«!ays. Bodies thus preserved are called Mummies, 
from ih© Arabic word Mum, which fignifies wax, this 
being an ingredient in the preparation. After thin 
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th* body was put in rah for about forty days; then 
washed and wrapped in linnen bands, dipped in 
liyrrh, and rubbed with gum. This over, the body 
was placed in the coffin, and kept in the house, or in 
a tomb prepared for the purpose. There was another 
mede of embalming which was attended wiih less 
expense, that was practiced by the poor. Bodies have 
alse been embalmed, by a sort of preservation per- 
formed by nature. The virtues of some soils will ef-, 
ftet this. According to the philosophical transac- 
tieDs, a man and woman, were lost in the woodlands 
•f Derbyshire, in 1674. They were found apparently 
keifore decomposition had been at work long, and 
were buried when found. They were dug up after 
being covered with peat moss twenty eight years, and 
!■ such a complete state pf preservation, that the skin 
was fair and natural, and the flesh soft like that of a 
penon lately deceased. The bodies were shown as 
a sight for about forty years; but were interred again 
ii the same place after being seen ; and they were 
■tnewhat changed by being often uncovered.— 
The man's beard was about a quarter of an inch 
leng ; the hair on his head was short. He had on a 
bread cloth coat, which was as strong as ever. The 
ipveman's hair was long, and resembled that of a liv- 
ing person. One of her teeth were extracted, and 
was elastic, and could be bent round the finger, but 
would recover its shape again, but this quality is soon 
lest when out of the ground. At length they were 
buried in another place, and after a short time were 
entirely consumed. In thsir flrst grave they lay 
about a yard deep in a wet soil, but no water stood 
IB the place. It is no doubt well known that embalming 
kas become obsolete among modern nations. Surely it 
can be no advantage or pleasure to surviving rela- 
tives, to look at the ghastly unanimated clay of those 
who were once dear lo hem. Let a pleasant place 
be selected for the burial of the dead, and be orna- 
mented with trees and flowers which will rob the 
graye of half iis gloom — there let " dust to dust" re- 
turn, as it seems to be in accordance with nature and 
^e designs of Providence. 



IHIJLBGRRY CULTURE. 



MULBERRY MANIA. 



IMibil of ike value of silkf, imported and exported 
from 1821 to 1837 viclusive. 



Bilks. 



Teat. 

1821 
1822 
1623 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1^32 
1^33 
1834 
1835 
1^36 
lfc37 



luupurted. 


JExported. 


$4,486,924 


•1.057.243 


6.840 928 


1.016,263 


6 818444 


1512 429 


7.204.588 


1.816,325 


10.299.743 


2.590.381 


8.327909 


3.367,015 


6.712015 


1871576 


7.6h6640 


1270.461 


7192.698 


756,925 


59.32.243 


1.061.054 


11.117 946 


1.18.^ 129 


9,218907 


1.337073 
1.332,872 


9.498366 


10 99R964 


1,036057 


16 677547 


7.58 900 


22 98 1212 


762 730 


14.352,«23 


1.207,802 



Many persons suppose the excitement on the subject 
of Mulberry Trees and Silk is only a temporary feeU 
ing ; that the country another season will be filled witk 
trees, and the present spirit of speculation having sub- 
sided, there will be the end of the " humbug." We 
think otherwise. Doubtless roost of the trees bought 
at the present time are not with a view to feed worms,, 
but to sell again. Many are purchased for the pur- 
pose of multiplying trees by cuttings in the spring ; 
and if they sell for one-sixth part of their present prices 
next autumn, it will be the most lucrative crop te 
which farmers can -devote a portion of their land. 
The high price of trees, — embracing Alpine, Canton, 
and Morus Multicaulis, the three best varieties, — at 
the present time, instead of injuring the business, aa 
some suppose, will ultimately tend to benefit if. Th« 
prices will be sustained only while there is a scarcity, 
and the eflect will be to fill the country with the ar- 
ticle. When the supply is more than equal to the 
demand, people will get the trees cheap, and thea 
will coromenee in earnest the feeding of Worms and 
manufacture of Silk. The bounty pflfered by different 
legislatures is more than sufficient to cover all th« 
expenses of making the raw material.-*/Vbr<ik»^efi 
Courier. 

Fiom the Raleigh Star. 

CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY TRER. 
We are gratified to perceive that those who haw 
taken the lead in this business, are beginning to reap^ 
a rich reward for rheir enterprise and industry. In 
some of the northern states the experiment has bees 
made, and the result proves satisfactorily that the silk 
culture in this country is not only practicable, but may 
become highly profitable ; and many are turning their 
attention to it This has caused a great demand for 
the mulberry tree. Heavy orders from the north 
have been received in this state. The editor of this 
paper is authorized to contract for twenty or thirty 
thonsand for a gentleman in Philadelphia. Sales ef 
the Morus Multicaulis, to thearoonnt of several thou- 
sand dollars, have been made in Philadelphia the pr*. 
sent season. The produce of an investment of 400 
dollars, made by a gentleman in Monmouth, N. J. last 
spring, brought $3,000 after retaining stock enough 
for the next season. Another on an investment of 
|109 05 made at the same time received $3000^- 
Prince and Lovep^ood. of Flushing, Long Island, have 
realized from their sales the present year, a clear pro- 
fit of $25,000; and three young ladies, sisters, in the 
same township, have made $3,000 on silk manufactu- 
red within their own doroicil, from worms raised by 
their own care. Will not this stimulate the fair daugh> 
ters of North Carolina f 

The Portsmouth Times states that the lower Tl»> 
ginia is up with the foremost in the culture of the 
mulberry, but that one tenth of the demand for cut- 
tings, in that neighborhood, cannot be supplied SonM 
of the patriotic and enterprising citizens of the eastern 
section of North Carolina, it gives us pleasure to state, 
have likewise embarked with praiseworthy spirit and 
a< tivity in this new enterprise. 

We invite attention to the foUowine extract from ft 
letter written by the Rev. Sidney Weller to the editor, 
dated Sept. 14 . 1838 This gentleman is extensively 
engaged in the culture of the mulberry ; and bis ex- 
perience on this subject entitles his opinions to consi- 
deration. 

Brinklxysvillic, Halifax Co. N. C. i 
September 14, 1838. ( 

** It aflurds roe, I trust, as much pleasure to reflect 
I tV at I have eontributed my mite to foster and pro- 
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mote a great state and national branch of new enter- 
prise and source of industiy and weaiib, as to think 
of the very handsome* peouniarf enolument I have 
realized. Would to heaven our state legislatnre 
would open their eyes this winter to the importance 
of giving a speedy impulse to the silk culture in our 
state, by an act to ofier state premiums, as some north- 
ern states have done. I should regret that the north- 
ern! ^Q^^B should far outstrip the southern, or our 
sti^te particular, which I am con5dent is as well (if 
not better) fitted by climate and soil for silk culture as 
any state in the Union, not to say any part of the 
world. 

" The Multicaulis, (now considered by all compe- 
tent to judge) the best mulberry in our country for silk 
culture, grows much niore luxuriantly (as I have 
proved) in our state than at the north; and grown 
with us is found better for propagation, as gentlemen 
in Virginia who purchased from me, and at the north- 
ern nurseries, have fully proved. 

A gentleman from Phila delphia, who engaged most 
of my stock lately, assured me he could have procured 
cheaper at the north ; but from trial of some he pur- 
chased from me last year, he considered mine better 
for propagation. From inspection of the various es- 
tablishments in the country, the same gentleman said 
he had seen no tr^'es as large as my original ones ; or, 
in particular he said, trees of mine were twice as 
large as the original ones at Baltimore, the first brought 
into our country from which mine had sprung. If 
our legislature should appreciate the great advantage 
to onr state of putting her "ahead** in the silk culture , 
tve may confidently anticipate that in a few years 
only, this culture willjtake the place of cotton — now 
Bcarcdy paying the cost of raising.'* 
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From the Maine Farner. 
FRICTION OF CARRIAGE WHEELS. 

WITH OBSXKVATIONS ON THXIR 8TRDCTURK, 



A Word to Mitlbcrrt Culturists. — In the lelec- 
tion of ground for your next spring'a culture, choose 
a high situation wiih a southern exposure, a light 
loamy, sandy or gravelly soil, with a porous sub soil. 
The exposure and the soils we name, are the best for 
the mulberry culture. Afler you have made ypur 
■election of ground, there is one thing which we 
wish you to bear in mind — it is this — ^that it is abso- 
lutely essential to plough your ground this fall. In 
ploogbing recollect the deeper you penetrate the earth 
the better. Having so ploughed your ground, leave 
your furrows in the rough until spring, to receive the 
benefits enuring from the frost and snow. As soon 
ta the frost is out of the ground in the spring, cross 
plough, lay off your furrows, manure them with well 
rotted manure or compost, and plant out your roulber- 
Tiet whether cuttings or trees. Once planted, they 
must be kept clear, and the ground well stirred. The 
sane culture that a skilfal husbandman gives to a well 
tilled corn field, will answer for the mulberry, but let 
■0 man expect fine trees, if he designs to play the 
part of a sloven. — Farmer and Gardener. 

From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
APPLE PUMICE. 
Aa enemy may be made a friend by proper treatment : 
Those who desire to destroy elder bushes, or any 
other troublesome trees, shrubs, or plants, can accom- 
plish it most effectually by spreading pumice from the 
cider press about them; valuable fruit trees have 
oAen been killed by suflering apple pumice to re- 
mm on the ground near them, and a friend of mine, 
taking the hint from losing some fine fruit trees in this 
way, has made the article subserve a useful purpose 
in destroying hedgerows that it was difiScult, yet de- 
sirable, to get rid of. It is probable that it is the acid 
eoaununicated to the soil which renders it so destruc- 
tive an agent. The effect of the acid may be counter- 
Mt«i»and tbeaofl agun rendered praductiTe bf the 
ifp iieati o a ef lioM m 



In the fall of 1836, and several times smce, I have 
seen a model of a hub and axle, with a set of rollers, 
which took all the bearing between the box and axle. 
It was so constructed that there was no sliding surface 
between the box and axle, consequently no grease was 
required — it would do the best dry. 

There was, I believe, eight rollers at each end of 
the axle, and a round ball at each end of the hub to 
take the stress of vibration at the shoulder, and a linch 
pin or nut. 

The durability of this apparatus I am not disposed 
to discuss. That can only be proved by actual ser- 
vice. But one thing is certain, that the whole load 
bears on two sides of the rollers, as they come under 
the axle, besides a considerable transverse pressure 
on three sides of each roller, and must roll with it a 
distance proportionate to the periphery of the wheel, 
orifice of the box, and circnmferenceof theaxle attiie 
place of wear. The abrasion, therefore, would vary 
according as the load sustained the bearing surface of 
the roller, and the hardness of the material in contact 
The gentlemen who had the model that I have seen, 
claimed as the improvement, that it would reduce the ' 
friction one*half. I asked them what was the aaonnt 
of friction on common carriage wheels in ordinary 
service ? and the ready answer was, ** About all the 
resistance of traction required to move a load." But 
in this they were very much in error, either thiDogh 
ignorance or design — and it is h^rd telling which, 
when men are trying to sell patent rigbla. 

Now there is no doubt in my mind but friction roll- 
ers may be applied to carriage wheels, grind stones, or 
almost any other revolving machinery, that will re- 
duce the friction of the journals 50 per cent. This, 
however, is very far from proving that doable die 
amount of useful labor can be obtained fron the saaM 
motive power. It is proved that 8 lbs. traction will 
move a ton on a straight, level railroad, on a common 
carriage, if the rails are in good order. From a report 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company, it appeans 
that they reduced the resistance of traction on a level 
railroad, by the application of friction rollers, 50 per 
cent, or 4 lbs. per ton, which is a saving of 1 lb. trac- 
tion to 500 lbs. load. ^ 
The average traction of a carriage on a level com- 
mon road is about 125 lbs. per ton, or 1-16 of the load. 
Apply the friction rollers in this case, and the traction 
per ton would be 121 lbs. instead of 125 Ibs-^the sav- 
ing of traction is 4 lbs., which is equal to adding 64 
lbs. or 1-312 part of the load, instead of 1-2. A hill 
rising 1 foot in 16 feet, would add one-sixteenth part 
of the load to the traction, which would make it 250 
lbs. per ton. On the improved plan, 246 lbs., which 
would give a saving of 4 lbs. per ton on the hill, equal 
to adding 32 lbs. to the load, or saving l-625th part of 
the load. 

A calculation may be made for a hill of any other 
grade in the same way. If the road rises 1 foot to 10 
feet distance, one- tenth part of the load must be added 
to the traction of a level road ; so one to 50 or any 
other ratio the grade may be. Let us suppose the 
patentees' statement was true, and their improvement 
would save half the traction as represented, we ahonld 
only want a common well, a mud puddle, or sand 
bank, and a set of their rollers, to make the most valoa- 
ble mill privilege imaginable. If 1004 lbs., by 
descending a given pitch, will raise 2000 ^Ibs. to the 
same place, the descending weight from thence wonld 
be a clear gain of 995 Iba., raised the whole distanee 
of the tezperiflMBt The pnndpal beiog w«ll eMib- 
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litfaed, the power may be increaeed to any eitent re- 
quired, (that beiug the case, who would be idle enough 
to talk about electro magnetism or a steam 'engine) or 
(that there was no such thing in Yankee imagination, 
as a perpetual motion. 

Let us again look at our 4 lbs. per ton track saved 
by the improvement, and see if the additional weight 
of wood and iron necessary to make a wagon of given 
atrength, will not overbalance the saving of friction 
by the improvement. 

A waggon of sufficient strength to carry a ton, would 
, want an iron axle, 13 4 inches diameter, and a hub 
9 or 10 inches long, 7 in. diameter, which would 
weigh about 13 lbs., a pipe box for the same, 6 lbs., 
hoops 4 lbs., making in all 22 lbs. I should suppose 
by what I learned from the patentee and saw of his 
model, that 1 1-4 or 1 1-2 inch in diameter would be 
as small as would be practicable for a wagon suitable 
&n carrying one ton. The box to carry the rollers, and 
« i 3 4 inch axle would be twice as large ; the hub 
two inches larger ; which would give a weight of hub 
of 18 lbs— box 1 3 lbs —hoops 5 lbs.— 18 rollers 6 lbs ; 
making in all 42 lbs. for each wheel, or an addition 
of Si) lbs. to the wagon, which would require 5 lbs. 
traction to draw on a level road, and on a grade of 1 
to 16, ten pounds — that is six lbs. loss by the improve- 
ment. 

The difference of friction tocommon carriage wheels 
may readily be ascertained by fixed laws. It is proved 
by practice that the friciion of a wheel 3U inches in 
diameter on a three iiich axle, is less than eight lbs. 
per ton. where iron axles and pipe boxes are used. 
«<If the load slides on two smooth oiled surfaces ooe- 
tenth part the distance which the load is carried." It 
does not materially alter the amount of friction, whe- 
ther the axle bears the whole length of the hub or has 
aehort bearing at each end, provided the diameter is 
the same. But the diameter of the box makes a differ- 
ence in proportion to its size with the.periphary of the 
wheel. If we use a five feet wheel, and a box 1-2 
inch, there would be but 14 part the friction that 
there would be to a 30 inch wheel with-a 3 inch bni. 

In the above there is no additional allowance fur 
the friction caused by the vibration of the luad, if the 
wheels of one side of the wagon are on higher ground 
than ttie other, a part of tile load is sustained oy the 
ahoukier of the axle, bearing on the end of ttie hub 
that is lowest, and the linoh pin of the other hub 
This transverse stress i« usually tak»n on washers at 
a greater distanee from the centre of the axle than the 
avenge bearing surface in the box. The surfaces 
altde farther and cause more friction. The best way 
to receive rh^ transverse stress is to have the outer 
and of a pipe box or hub cast solid, except a small 
place in the centre to receive a bolt sufficient to hold 
the wheel in the proper placA. The vibration is re- 
ceived againsc the axle and nut or pin. 

Jt should be our first object in making wheels to 
have a proper heighih for the purposes to be used, 
with strength to,earry their load and do good service: 
and a box ihat will take an axle large enough to sus- 
tain the load without much deflection. Many suffer 
lose by thinking that a snoall box runs much easier 
than a large one, and to save friction get them too 
anall to earry their load. The difference of friction 
is often overrated (probably overrating the friciion al 
together.) If the fnctioo of a 3 iaeh box and 2 1-2 
liMt wheel is 6 lbs per ton, a 6 inch boxand 5 foot 
wheel would be the same. 

If a wagon is^used, the wheels varying in «ie, the 
medium of the two, pairs must be taken ; if one pair is 
56 inches in diameter, and the other 44 inches, the 
finetion must be caleulated for 50 inch wheels ; or eacti 
pair aeparate. From the best information I can get, 
the following table isaearly a. proper aise for axles to 
carry different loads on a common road. 



FT. BIAMETIK. LIB. IN. 

Hihd id. Fore do. Load. Axle, 
ft. in. ft. in. Wood. Ira». 

Small 1 bone 

wagon. 4 3 1000, 2 1-2 1 14 

Lrg. 1 h. do. 4 2 3 2 1500 2 34 1 12 

Sll. 2 h. do. 4 4 3 4 2000 3 1 34 

SH. team wagon, 4 4 8 4 2500 3 14 17-6 

Lrg. «< *• 4 6 3 6 3000 3 12 2 

Do. do. 4000 3 34 21-8 

Do. do. 5000 4 2 14 

Do. do. 6m)0 4 14 2 3-6 

Do. do. 8000 4 12 2 1^ 

5 tons 5 2 34 

The taper of a wood axle should be 1-2 inch per 
foot; iron axle 14 inch per foot. According to thia 
table, the sliding surface is less than half, compared 
with the railroad wagon, which gives about 6 lbs. per 
ton friction. So it would seem unnecessary to pinch 
an aile in size to save traction. 

Conversing with Mr. Abner Lee, of Hancock, who 
has been a mail contractor for the route between the 
Penobscot and St. Croix, about 30 years, he said, from 
long experience, on a rough road, he had rather have 
a wood axle than iron. In the cold weather, and the 
road rough, iron could not always be depended on,— • 
they would sometimes fail when they are most wanted* 
They were heavier, and more troublesome to get re* 
paired. Were I to choose axles for the hard service 
of teaming and farming, I should choose wood, with a 
steel or iron pipe covering the whole arm ; the pipe 
14 inch thick underside the axle, and 1-8 at the top 
— varying uniformly from top to bottom. The iron 
should extend on the axle two or three inches on the 
bottom and sides, which would give it the additional 
strength of the pipe, which should be rather the thickest 
at the large end. Plates for the above kind of pipei 
can be rolled or drawn under a large hammer, at a 
mtxlerate price. 

People vary in opinion about setting axles. From 
my obaervation I think that the bottom of an axle 
ohould be set about airtight. Should the axle taper. 
It would be betier to make the bearing at the small 
end of the armx. below a straight line with the large 
one, which would counieract the pressure of the load 
10 crowd the wheels off the axle. This inclination is 
often remedied by setting the centre of the small end 
Ibrward of a straight line with the centre of the large 
end This cures one evil by causing another. If the 
arm of an axle gather (as it is termed.) 14 inch to a 
foot in length, the wheels, if not pressed apart, would 
advance towarck each other one foot toitherr rolling 
24 feet. This transverse ^prassure ia very injurtousto 
the wheels. 

The wheels have to slide on the ground sideways 
I foot ifi 24. or sustain a balanced transverse pressure 
of equal toroe on its sides at the end of tbe spok«; 
which is often more destructive to the wheals .than 
ttieir actual wear. Axles are sometimes so t>adly set 
that they incline to the right or lef^ as the wheels roll, 
and are kept in the road by the t«im bearing side- 
ways against the tongue or fills, thi^ is always the eaae 
if the axle is well made, and not placed at right aa> 
gles with the carriage, and is often the cause of one 
wheel wearing out before its mate. 

It is therefore necessary to have the bearing at eadi 
end of the arm as nearly of a sixe as convenient, and 
so aet as to give the wheel a moderate inclination to 
the shoulder of the axle then plaoad at right anglea 
with the carriage. 

Pipe boxes, like a cast iron plough, are the laost ta 
be depended on, being cast on a straight round cora, 
the bearings roust be good. The patterns fiir ahort 
boxes are usually drawn out of the sand, making the 
whole shape at once, which must crook the core<noae 
or less. Then, in setting short boxes it is difficult to 
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get them on a line with each other, or true with the 
wheel, and to keep them in their place. 

A cast iron hub is probably better than wood with 
a pipe box. The iron mortice holds the spobe^ well, 
the wheel is easily made true with the axis, and is not 
liable to get ont of place by hard service. Another 
great advantage is, there is no swell and shrink in hot 
and wet weather, it is very difficult to make a wheel 
that will not start in the joint, in dry hot weather if 
put to hard service, unless ihe wood is thoroughly 
seasoned, which is difficult in those of a larger size. 
A hub 12 inches in diameter, that has been in a dry 
place for years, on being put into a wheel will shrink 
considerably. My friend, S. B. Wing, oi Mount Ver- 
non, told roe he once made several pairs ofcart wheels, 
part of the hubs were made of an old mill shaft thai 
had been in the dry part of a grist mill 40 years; the 
hubs were five or six inches smaller than the shaft had 
been, the remainder of the hubs were made of a green 
log. and when they were all turned there was not 
much difference in their appearance or shrinkage, after 
they were worked. I once helped lake down an old 
building in Woodstock, Ct., that was said to have been 
standing 96 years ; a mantlepiece made of an oak stick 
11 by 13 inches, and 9 feet long, put in when the hiuse 
was built, was taken ont and cut to pieces — there had 
probably been over 1000 cords of wood burned in the 
fire place, pieces cut from the middle of this old man- 
tle piece were found to shrink considerably, and had 
the appearance of unseasoned timber A pine board 
taken from the ceiling and planed away en both sides, 
would shrink so as to open joints in doors made of it. 

From the aboVe described experiments and nume- 
Tous concurring observations on wheels and other work, 
it is thought best that wheels should season two or 
three months in warm weather, and be painted before 
they are put to hard service. 

Where iron hubs are used, the shrinkage of the hub 
18 avoided. And if a bent rim is used instead of fel- 
loes made in the usUal way. but about three or four 
inches of wood transverse the grain to swell and shrink, 
' that being only the depth of the rim between the 
shoulder of the spokes and the tires, the action of the 
weather on the spokes and rim lengthwise is so small 
that the elasticity will keep it firm. Such seasons as 
the past, hot and dry, are very destructive to wheels 
of the common make, while th'ise with an iron hub and 
bent rim, may stand almost any climate until the wood 
fails in strength. U. S. 

Buekuport, Nov. 19, 1838. 
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A Specimen OP Wilch Literature. — ^The Welch 
poetical triads are pert of a species ot literature with 
which the reader may not be acquainted, as the Welch 
is not taught in this country either as a living or a 
dead language. The following specimen contains 
mnny valuable observations expressed wiih singular 
brevity. 

The three foundations of genius are — the gift of 
God, human exertion, and the events of life. 

The three first questions of genius — an eye to see 
nature, a heart to feel it, and a resolution that dares 
to follow it 

The three tokens of genius — extraordinary under- 
standing, extraordinary conduct, and extraordinary 
exertions. 

The three things that improve genius — proper 
exertion, frequent exertion, and successful exertion. 

The three things that support genius — prosperity, 
social qualifications, and applause. 

The three qualifications of poetry— endowment of 
genius, judgment from experience, and felicity of 
theught. 

The three pillars of learning — seeing much, offer 
ing much, and writing much. 



Excellent Mode for Coring Beef or I*o»«:- — 
We published the following receipt for curing Be«rand 
Pork, a year ago, and as we consider it the very b«ac 
yet recommended, we publish it again, that tbose who 
are fond of clean, pure, and sweet meat, witt^out the 
least apprehension of its tainting through the Btunme^ 
may obtain their wish by adopting it It is ttxis : — 
To 1 gallon of water, 
Take i 12 lb. salt, 
L2 lb. sugar, 
12 ox saltpetre. 

In this ratio the pickle to be increased teany qa«B» 
tity desired. 

Let these be boiled together until all the dirt from 
the salt and sugar, (which will not be a little.) arises 
to the top and is skimmed ofl*. Then throw it into m 
large tub to cool, and when pr/ccdy coW, pour it over 
your beef or poik, to remain ihe usual lime, aay iijor 
or five weeks. The meat rnusi be well covered ivitk 
the pickle, and should not be put down for at least 
two days after killing, daring which time it should be 
slightly sprinkled with powdered saltpetre. 

Let this mode be once tried, and our word (or k, it 
will be tried again in preference to all others. — Ger- 
marUown Telegraph. 

USEFUL FACTa 
Egos and Poultry — Among all nations, and 
throughout all grades of society, eggs have been a 
favorite food. But in all our cities, and particular^ 
in winter, they are held at such prices that few 
families can aflord to use them at all; and even those 
who are in easy circumstances, consider them too ex- 
pensive for common food. 

There is no need of this. Every family or Dearly 
every family, can, with very little trouble, have eggs 
in plenty during the whole year ; and of all the ani- 
mals domesticated for the Ujie of man, the commoa 
dung-hill fowl is capable of yielding the greatest pos- 
sible profit to the owner. 

In the month of November, T put apart eleven hens 
and a cock, gave them a small chamber in a wood- 
house, defended from storms, and with an opening to 
the south. Their food, water and lime, were placed 
on shelves convenient for them, with warm nests, and 
chalk nest eggs in plenty. These hens continued to- 
lay eggs through the winter. From these eleven 
hens I received an average of six eggs daily during 
the winter; and whenever anf one of them was dis- 
posed to set, viz. as soon as she began to cluck, she 
was separated from the others by a grated partition, 
and her apartment darkened, these cluckers were 
well attended and well (eti ; they could see and par- 
tially associate through their grates with the other 
fowls, and as soon as any one of these prisoners be- 
gan to sing, she was liberated, and would very soon- 
lay eggs. It is a pleasant recreation to feed and tend 
a bevy of laving hens; they may be tamed so as to 
follow the children, and will lay in any box. 

Egg shells contain lime, and in winter, when the 
earth b bound with frost, or covered with snow, if 
lime is not provided for them, they will not lay, or, if 
they do. the eggs must of necessity be without a shell. 
Old rubbish like, from old chimneys and old boild- 
ings, is proper, and only needs to be broken fur them. 
They will of\en attempt to swallow pieces of lime 
plaster as large as walnuts. 

I have often heard it said that wheat is the best 
grain for them, but I doubt it ; they will sing over 
Indian corn with more animation than over any other 
grain. Ttie singing hen will certainly lay eggs if she 
finds all things agreeable to her ; but the hen is much 
a prude, as watchfal as a weazle, and as fastidious as 
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a hypocrite : she must, she will havo secrecy and 
myeteiy about her nest , all eyes but her own muet 
be averted ; follow her or watch her, and she will 
forsake her nest, and stop laying ; she is best pleased 
with a box covered at top, with a backside aperture 
for light, and a side door by which she can esoape 
unseen. 

A farmer may keep an hundred fowls in his barn, 
nay suffer them to trample upon and destroy his 
mows of wheat and other grains and siiil have fewer 
eggs than the cottager who keeps a single dozen, who 
provides secret nests, chalk eggs, pounded brick, 
plenty of Indian corn, lime, water and gravel for 
them ; and who takes care that his hens are not dis- 
turbed about their nests Three chalk eggs in a nest 
are better than a single nest egg, and large eggs 
please them. 1 have often smiled to see them fundie 
round and lay into a nest of goose eggs. Pullets will 
corarnence laying earlier in life, where nests and eggs 
are plenty, and where other hens are cackling around 
them. 

From the Farmers' Cabinet. 
DRY RUBBING. 

As your publication is the receptacle of the benefi- 
cial as well as useful, I take the liberty of calling the 
attention of your readers to a custom ihat may per- 
haps appear insignificani; but which, when duly con- 
sidered, is of more importance than is generally sup- 
posed. I mean the habit of scrubbing the flijors with 
aoap and water ; this operation, which is necessarily 
frequent, I consider arduous, disagreeable, dangerous, 
and always unpleasant. There is little hazard, 1 think, 
in asserting that it is the latent cause of many a dis- 
ease that has terminated fatally. Can it be doubled 
that tije cases are not frequent, where a delicate fe- 
male carrying water from a pump, often barefooted in 
inclement seasons, standing or working for an hour or 
two upon a wet floor, and then perhaps sleeping in 
the apartment not per/ecily dry: has originated the 
seeds of a pulmonary disorder, or some oiher equally 
distressing ? 1 have not the least doubt that many a 
good housekeeper and valuable member to society, has 
fallen a victim to the pride of having a white floor. 

My object is to oflTer a remedy, which, if generally 
known and tried, would be as generally adopted, as ii 
it far less trouble, and produces a much better effect. 
I have often noticed buckets, kitchen utensils, &c , 
scrubbed with sand, but have never observed it ap- 
plied to the floors. There are few houses you can 
enter in the south without noticing the floors; these 
are scrubbed with water but two or three limes in the 
course of a year — they are what is called •* dry rub- 
bed" — in fact, it is the opinion there, that water in- 
jures the floor, it blackens the wood, therefore it is 
washed as seldom and dry rubt>ed as often as possible, 
which is performed with the clean dry sand and the 
usual brush. 

The advantages of this mode are, it makes the floors 
whiter, produces a kind of polish upon th<« wood which 
prevents it from soiling, is much sooner done, and ob- 
viates the unpleasantness of carrying water and th& 
•lopping about the house, besides a saving of soap. 

L. K. 

A Cure «or the Rid Antb— The evils of this lit- 
tle visitant are well known to perhaps every house- 
wife, and perhaps nothing would more exhilarate the 
domestic circle than the discovery of a remedy for the 
7ed ants. Such discovery 1 have made and wish you 
to communicate to the public through your useful pa- 
per. Common salt is a complete barrier to the ap- 
proach of the red ant. Let the salt be^o placed that 
they cannot approach the lace from which you wish 



to exclude them, without passing over it, and the reme- 
dy is complete. For instance, if you wi»h to exclude 
them from the cellar cuptioard or any moveable cup- 
board, if it has no legs make artificial legs to your cup- 
board, then provide something suitable to hold for each 
leg of the cupboard, a pint or a quart of salt, in which 
place the legs of the cupboard, and set it free from 
every thing else, so that nothing can creep on to it 
without passing over the salt, and the remedy is com- 
plete. Having tested this remedy for two seasons. I 
have no hesftation in recommending it as a complete 
cure. — Wor center JEgxs. 



A dozen dunghill fowls, shut up away from Other 
means of obtaining food, will require something more 
than a quart of Indian corn a day ; 1 think flfteeo 
bushels a year a fair provision for them. But more 
o^less, let them always have enough by them; and 
afier they have become habituated to find enough at 
all times and plenty in theii Ifitlo manger, they take 
but a few kernels at a time, except just before retiring 
to roost, when they will take nearly a spoon full into 
their orops, but just so sore as their provibion comes 
to them scanted or irregularly, so surely they will 
raven up a whole crop full at a time, and will 8top> 
laying. 

A single dozen fowls, properly attended, will fur- 
nish a family with more than 2.U00 eggs in a year,, 
and 100 full grown chickens for fall and winter 
stores. The expense of feeding the dozen f iwls will 
not amount to eighteen bushels of corn. They may 
be kept in cities as well as in the country, ^nd will 
do as well shut up the year round as to run at large,, 
and a grated room, well lighted, 10 feet by 5. parti- 
tioned from any stable or other house, is suflicieiU 
for the dozen fowls, with their roosting place, nest» 
and feeding troughs. 



Taste for Reading. — If 1 were to pray for a 
tasie which should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circuinsfances, and be a source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
agaiasi its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading. 1 speak of it of course only as a worldly ad- 
vantage, and not in the slightest degree superseding, 
or deiogating from the higher office and surer and 
stronger panoply of religious principles — but as a 
taste an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable grati- 
fication. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making him a 
happy man, unless, indeed, pou put into his hands a 
most perverse selection of books. You place him ia 
contact with the best society in every period of his- 
tory — with the 'viiest. the wittiest — with the tender- 
est, t' e bravest, and the purest characters which have 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all 
nations — a contemporary of all ages. The world has 
been created for him. It is hardly possible but hia 
character should take a higher and better tone from 
the constant habit of aasosiaiing with a class of think- 
ers, to say the least of it, above the average of hu- 
manity. It is morally impossible but that the man> 
ners should take a tinge of gr)od breeding and civiliza- 
tion from having constantly before one's eyes the way 
in which the best bred and the best informed men 
have talked and conducted themselves in their inter- 
course with each other. There is a gentle, but per- 
fectly irresistible coercion in a habit of reading well 
directed over the whole tenor of a man*s character 
and conduct, which is not less effectual because it 
works insensibly, and because it is really the last 
thing he dreamed of. It civilizes the conduct of men, 
and sufTtirs them not to remain barbarous — Sir John 
HerichtL 
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EPrCATIOWf . 

From the Baltimore Monument. 

Edacation is the chief support of otir Araeriesn Con- 
vHtntioQ, and its exalted privilegei, and when we may 
he asked fur bar standing army~-oar national guards, 
we may point with pride to our district schools, which 
stand like little mental towers, in almost every liection 
of our country ; and in these we hope, beii)re many 
3rear8 shall pass away, the ''common mind" shall be 
formed, and men raised up adorned with* every virtue 
that can ennoble mankind. The mighty bulwark of 
hearts which may then be formed, no power on earth 
can destroy. We say we hope that this may be the 
case before many years may pass away. It is not the 
case now, as extensive as it should be, and that it may 
be more fully accomplished, the common schools, 
which have been of great service, must be multiplied 
"by hundreds and thousands. We would that ou r coun- 
trymen were awakened to the importance of this sub- 
ject, and thnt our legislative councils would cease their 
party bickerings, at least, long enough to consider upon 
some enactment«i that would farther the designs of 
'^^ education. The legislative action and legitilative de- 
liberation which are required in the performance of this 
great work requires not to proved ; it isa conviction that 
must pass upon every mind — and why it is that our 
national and state councils have been so backward in 
the business, we are at a loss to determine — certainly 
they cannot have the eflrontery to tell the people that 
the parties to which they are attached demands all 
their talent Should they-do so, their succe&iors should 
be hunted up immediately. 

Government, at the present time, might take such 
measures as would, without the shadow of a doubt 
insure entire success in the establishing of schools 
thick through all the land, and forming a sjrsten of 
edacation which could not fail of being successful in 
the accoroplishraeat of the great object. 

The example set before the world by the French 
government, in sending a competeat agent to examine 
the system adopted by the Prussian government, is 
worthy of all imitation. The report of that agent has 
been published in France, and translated into our lan- 
guage, an«i circulated in our country. Our statesmen 
hav« had theopportunity of examining it, and reducing 
its suggestions to practice. 

But it is not government alone that have to do with 
-the subject of education. As individ^ials, every man 
in the United States, aye, every woman, and more es- 
pecially parents, are directly concerned in the vast en- 
terprise-— else why those Academies and schools that 
«re supported by individual liberality, and those which 
have been established, and are carried on by little 
eommunities associated for the purpose ? Indeed so 
palpable is this truth, that were a man to declare him- 
self opposed to the establishment of schools, and the 
education of children, he would be frowned upon as 
a detested misanthrope, and a few would shun his 
company altogether. 

We regard ourselves and are looked upon as a na- 
tion of panriots ; we boast of the proud title, and no 
doubt among despotic nations the name of American 
patriot is a theme for admiration and eulogy, and how 
tnn we sustain with credit the character we have ob- 
tained, unless we become as distinguished for mental 
acquirements as we are for our free and independent 
principles ? This U a matter that appeals to a man's 
patriotism, and if he possess but a spark of the fire that 
warmed the hearts of his forefathers, he dare not re- 
fuse bis aid in the spread of education. 

How an American parent can neglect or refuse to 
faaye his child as well educated as his means will al- 
low, is as almost insol vable problem. The fact is, the 
individual, with the experience that every one who 
has passed the years of his minority must possess, and 



in view of the rise and fall of the sea of circumstance 
which his child must inevitably encounter, who caa 
be 80 reckless in regard to the reputation of his family 
as to permit the oflfdpring of his own body to grow to 
maturity uninformed, uneducated, does not deserve to 
have his name associated with any thing American ; 
and if any thing upon earth should disfranchise him 
entirely, and take from him his right to participate io 
the institutions of his country, it should be his neglect 
of his children. Think not the sentence we pronounce 
against him is severe. It is not severe, it is mercy, 
when placed beside the exceeding punishment whidi 
he inflicts upon the beings who are " bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh," in sending them forth to wres- 
tle unprepared, with the everchangingbustleof a selfish 
world. 

We were once engaged in a few moments conver- 
sation with a man, who, in reply to an interrogation in 
reference to the education of his childreri, remarked 
that be did not think it worth while to give them 
much learning, he said he had no doubt but diey 
would be able to work their way through the world 
as he had doae. 

*' And how have you worked your way ?" was our 
next question. 

" Bad enoogh," was the reply. 

"Then," we returned, "do you desire that yoilr 
children should work their way through the world bad 
enough " 

'« Well," said he. <' 1 never thought of that, and! 
most confess that it does not seem right," and as if 
recollecting himself, he changed his tone and said, 
'* but I reckon they will get along somehow." 

For the honor of mankind, we could hope that saeh 
men, such parents, were few. The law would do no 
more tlian justice tosoch child, if it deprived the father, 
so regardless of prosperity, of eveiy privilege that « 
freeman can enjoy. It is in the power of almost eyeff 
parent in this country to aflRird his children si good 
English education, which will be a little capital npon 
which they may begin business, and push ihtir fat' 
tunes through the world with credit. 

American fathers, we call upon jrou to look to diis 
matter, and remember that every hmu who negleela 
to labor to the uiiermest of his ability to-procure for his 
child an education, is a traitor to his country, and to 
his God, and were his just punish mem to be metad 
out, his name would be blotted Irom the annals of hn- 
man history. 

The question has been frequently asked and answer- 
ed in various ways, **How should gbk be edu- 
cated?" 

May we be allowed to give a reply, if so. we will 
say that, in our opinion, patents ought to have their 
boys taught as far as their means will allow, and tbegr 
should have their girls as far as their hoye. We ha»» 
no idea of appointing one part of the human mind^ 
higher honors than another? Let all share alike. 
And talk not of the superior minds of men, teU ua net 
of their more powerful capabilities, it is all iiidge. And 
to prove it so, let any man who has sons and daaghieai, 
have both taught in the same branches of educatian, 
and he will soon perceive which has the stfoqgtst 
mind — the most ^wexful capabilities — ^The reasen 
why girls' do not exhibit the same amount of school- 
learning as the boys, is because they are not allowed 
the same opportunities ; an opprobrious barbarism has 
deprived them of a portion of their rights, and th^ are 
compelled to submit It is high time this doctrine 
were erased from the American mind, and the females 
of our land exalted to the station they were bom to 
occupy. There is, perhaps, more inconsistency in the 
treatment which women receive in this country, than 
among any other civilised nation upon the globe. 
Here, woman must be man*s angel or his slave ; he 
worships at her feet, or he makes her worship at hia. 
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In thousands of instances she is either pampered into 
iaise notions of life, or compelled to drag out a raieera- 
ble existence in the degradation to which she is re- 
duced ; and in either case she is unfortunate, too often 
tmhappy. 

Will the argument here be brought up in order to 
overthrow our position, that there are and ever have 
been, greater number of men who have distinguished 
themselves in mental attainments, than of women who 
have shone forth in intellect. The answer is at hand : 
iwoman has ever been treated as the weaker vessel as 
regards the mind, as well as the most delicate in body, 
and from time immemorial has her ^lace been assign* 
ed her, from which the worst of tyrants, custom, has 
commanded her not to depart, and for centuries she 
has bowed obedient to the mandate, and supported a 
dignified inferiority. Some indeed have been too 
strong to be held in seclusion^-they have defied the 
arbitrary requisitions of custom, and rushed like comets 
among the stars, shining with a brilliancy that might 
throw the brightest in the shade. 

We would say to the American patriot, educate 
your boys, educate your girls ; and let the only dis- 
tinction you make among them be, the deduction of 
the time in which the girls, if you are disposed, may 
be engaged in learning music, and other refinements, 
which may very seldom be of use to boys— rub out the 
blot from our national escutcheon, which our injustice 
to woman has made, and give her the opportunity to 
brighten that escutcheon with the rich polish which 
her eapabilities can produce. 



SELF GOVERNMENT. 
Ill fhe midst of events which secra to bespeak pre- 
destination, man still feels that he is free. The pla- 
nets wheel through the heavens, the earth revolves 
otk its aris, and pefforms its vast annual circuit ; the 
seasons come and go, the clouds rise and vanish, the 
mm, the hail, and the snow descend ; and in all this 
man has no voice. There is a system of government 
above, beyond, and around him, declaring a sovereign- 
ty which takes no counsel of him. But still, in the 
midst of all this, man possesses a consciousness of free- 
dom. The metaphysician may be confounded with 
the seeming inconsistency of an omnipotence, ruling. 
oyer all things, yet granting free agency to the sub- 
jects of its power. But common sense does not puz- 
zle itself with an attempt to discover the precise point 
at which these seeming principles of opposition may 
clash or coalesce. It contents itself with the obvious 
fact that God is a sovereign, who has yet crested be- 
inp, and givdn them their freedom, prescribing boun- 
daries to their powers and capacities indeed, but with- 
in these limits permitting them to act by their own 
-volition. 

Man then is free, he has the power to seek happi- 
Bess in his own way. He enters upon existence and 
sets forward in the path of life. But as he. passes 
along, a thousand tempters beset him. Pleasure comes 
to beckon him away, ofiTering him present flowers, and 
unfolding beautiful proiipects in the distance. Weahh 
seeks to make him her votary, by disclosing her magic 
power over men and things. Ambition woos him 
with dreams of glory. Indolence essays to soflen and 
seduce him to her influence. Love, envy, malice, re- 
Tenge, jealousy, and other busy spirits, assail him with 
their various arts. And roan is free to yield to these 
temptations if he will. God has surrendered him to 
his own discretion, making him responsible, however, 
fm the use and abuse of the liberty bestowed upon 
him. 

If a person mounts a high-siprited horse, it is im* 
portant that he should be able to control him, other- 
wise he may be dashed to pieces. If an engineer 
«idertakss to conduct a locomotiTe, it is necessary 



that he shonld be able to guide or check the panting 
engine at his pleasure, else his own life, and the lifo 
of others, may be sacrificed. But it is still more in- 
dispensable that an individual, who is entrusted with 
care of himself, should govern himseli 

This might seem a very easy task; but it is one of 
the most diflicult that we are called up6n to perform. 
History shows us that some of the greatest men have 
failed in it Alexander could conquer the legionsof Per- 
sia, but he could not conquer his own passions. CsBsar 
triumphed in a hundred battles, but he fell a victim 
to the desire of being a king. Bonaparte vanquished 
nearly the whole of Europe, but he could not vanquish 
his own ambition. And in humbler life, nearer homer 
in our own every-day aflairs, most of us are oflea 
drawn aside from the path of duty and discretion, be- 
cause we cannot resist some temptation, or overcome 
some prejudice. 

If we consider that self government requires two 
things, first, whenever we are tempted to deviate from 
the path of rectitude, or to act imprudently; or when- 
ever we are tempted to neglect any duty, that we 
should possess and exercise the power to check our- 
selves in the one case, and to compel ourselves to the 
required action in the other, we shall see that it is the 
great regulator of conduct, the very bslance-wheel of 
life. Without it, a person is almost sure to miss hap- 
piness, however great may be his gifts, however high 
his fortune ; with it, the humblest individual may com- 
mand not merely the world's wealth, but the world's 
respect ; and, what is better, peace of mind and the 
consciousness of Heaven's approbation. 

If parents would not trust a child upon the back of 
a wild horse without bit or bridle, let them not permit 
him to go forth into the world unskilled in self^o* 
vernment. If a child is passionate, teach him by gen- 
tle and patient means, to curb his temper. If he is 
greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is sulky, 
charm him out of it, by encouraging frank good humor. 
If he is indolent, accustom him to exertion, and train 
him so as to perform even onorous duties with alac- 
rity. If pride comes in to make his obedience relue- 
tant, subdue him, either by counsel or discipline. In 
short, give your children the habit of overcoming their 
besetting sins. Let them feel that they can overcome 
temptation. Let them acquire from experience that 
confidence in themselves which gives security to the 
practised horseman, even on the back of a high-strung 
steed, and they will triumph over the difficulties and 
dangers which beset them in the path of life. — Fi're- 
aide Education. 



A DISCX)URSE, delivered at the opening of the Pro- 
vidence AthensBum, July 11, 1838. By Francis 
Wayland. Published at the request of the Direc- 
tors of the AthenfBum. Providence: Knowles, 
Vase & Co. 

We have already expressed oar opinion of this pM> 
duction, and we are happy to have it in our power to 
present the following extracts : 

^ In glancing, for a moment, over the map of En- 
rope, let your eye rest upon the little territory of 
Switzerland. You behold her environed by nations 
whose institutions are directly at variance with her 
own. She does not possess a single inch of seaboard- 
Destitute of navigable rivers, her products can arrive 
at a market only by diflicult, and, frt^quently, danger- 
ous roads, and by the payment of heavy transit duties. 
Her territory comprises nothing but mountain piled 
upon mpuntain ; as though some vast catastrophe had 
heaved from its depths, the crust of the globo itself^ 
and then jammed together the fragments in the least 
possible space. Yet, under all these disadvantages, 
what is now the condition of Switzerland f In ever/ 
rocky defile, the hand of iadostry is at this momtn^ 
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gathering its harvest. Cultivation has creeped up the 
side of every mountain, and every cliff is rendered 
available fot the susteniaiion of man, on which a 
goat can gain a fooihold. The spinning wheel and 
loom are neard in every hamlet. I^he thrifty artisan 
has e8tabli>hed himeelt in every village. The manu 
iactures of Switzerland peneiraie every country in 
the civilized world, sending bark, in exchange, the 
means of comfort and independence to her whole 
population. Stern, hardy, and fearless, gallantly haih 
this liitle republic borne herself, in the face of all 
Europe. And, at this very moment, it is to her al 
most inaccessible mountains that you must look for 
the brightest specimens of continental civilization. 
Who does not perceive that all this is the result of 
intellectual culiivatien triumphing over every infe- 
licity of soil and situation f It is the mind of Swit 
serland, intelligent, virtuous, and free, which has 
spread comfort and competence throughout her t>orders, 
and given her a name among civililized nations, 
^hich imperial Austria might envy. 

A yet more striking illustration of the power of 
intellectual and moral cultivation, may be seen in the 
country which we delight to call our father land.~ 
l^hen we look upon the map of £urope, we might 
almost suppose that Great Britain was designed to be, 
as it actually was in the times of Julius CsNar, the 
inconsiderable ally of the continental nations in its 
vicinity. If we land upon her shores, we behold 
much of her soil naiu rally sterile, and her whole ter- 
ritory naturally exposed to all the disadvantages of a 
high northern latitude. To what but to her success- 
fill cultivation of man's spiritual nature, is it owing, 
tiiat she has made every field on her island a garden ; 
that she has extracted inexhaustible riches from the 
bowels of the eaiih; that her maHufactures enter the 
habitation of every dweller on the globe, who is not 
a brutal barbarian; that she hath scooped out for her- 
aeli harbors in every estuary along her rocky bound 
coast ; that she now sways her sceptre over a territory 
upon which the sun never sets ; that ithe hath dared 
to meet, single banded, the continent in arms ; that, 
althongh defeated, ye nothing daunted, she returned 
with unabated vigor to the conflict, until at Waterloo 
she trampled in the dust the proudest military dee 
potism the world had ever seen ; and then, without 
aeemirig to be even flurried by the struggle, calmly 
resumed the arts of |»eace, and, by universal consent, 
took her place at the head of £uropean civilization ? 

Or, if we desire examples nearer home, we may 
easily find ihein among ourselves. I need not speak 
of the present condition of New England. Her 
wealth, her industry, the universal diffusion of the 
means of physical happiness throughout her borders i 
the influence which she so beneficially exerts over 
the destinies of this nation, are all acknowledged. 
But whence arises all this ? Her soil is sterile. Her 
climate is vana»*le and harsh. Winter holds stern 
possession of her fit Ids during eight months of the 
year. Her mineralt*,scaniy, and, comparatively, value 
less. It has been said, ihat her mines yield nothing 
for exportation but granite. Whence, then, that 
wealth, that power, thai influence? It arises neither 
from her natnrnl advantagen nor from her numerical 
atrengih, but fr< m the inielhgenca which the Puri- 
tans transplanted hither, and from those institutions 
which they fo med for the future development of 
that intelligence, it is this which has covered her 
barren hills wiih pasturage, and cntwded her harbors 
withflneis. Ti is this which has taught every water'atl 
tu labor for her henefii, and earned competence to the 
-door «»f every family throughout her borders. 

But we have taught the secret of our success to 
«very Stale in the Union. What wo have already 
4I01 e, they are now doing ; and ihey will soon do ii 
m wall as we eurseUea. If, then, we weuld hold 



that rank by the power of intellect, which we cannot 
hold either by wealth or by numbers, or by extent of 
territory, we must put forth still greater eflorts. If 
the dirsemination of a little knowledge has done for 
(18 so much, let us try what can be eflected by the 
•iniversal dissemination of high intelligence. If we 
have taken the lead in this confederacy of nations, 
merely by establishing schools, let ns maintain onr 
position by throwing, broadcast, over this whole com- 
munity, the means by which schools can be rendered 
most eminently useful. And, since it seems to be 
• he design of Providence, that New England shall be 
ihe nursery of men for this whole nation, let us send 
abroad among the newly rising States, citizens of 
liberal Intel iigenca and disinterested patriotism; im- 
bued.with the love of science and order, and dia* 
ciplined in the school of virtue and religion ; and let 
us not cease from our labor, until it be * distinction 
proud enough for any common man,' that he drew his 
first breath in the land of the Puritans. 



MECH AIVICS . 

Hilars TO Young Mechanics — The first object 
of a mechanic, as it should be that of every one, is to 
become thoroughly acquainted with his particular 
business or calling. We are too apt to learn our trade 
or profession by halves — to practise it by halves — 
and hence are compelled to live by halves— die by 
inches. 

Study and labor to excel your competitors, and then 
you will not fail to command the patronage of the 
most discerning and liberal paymasters. There is a 
great variety of highly useful kiiowledge which apper- 
tains to every branch of business, that may be ae- 
quired by a course of judicious reading. This know- 
ledge, well digested and systematized, constitutes the 
science of every occupation. Thus, if you are a car 
penter, the science of architecture should be studied 
with profound attention ; if a ship-builder, the science 
of navigation and hydrostatics, and that combination 
of them which will give the largest capacity to a 
vessel with the least resistance from the water, and 
the greatest safiety in time of danger from the elements. 
If you are a mechanist or mill-wright, the mechanie 
powers should be well understood; and if the ma- 
chinery is to be propelled by steam or water you 
should study the science of hydraulics, and should 
have a perfect knowledge of the chemical combina- 
tion of heat and water, both in its latent and active 
state, and understand how it happens that a quart of 
water, converted into steam, which, by a thermometer, 
is no hotter than boiling water, yet will bring a gallon 
of water up to the same temperature. If you are a 
hatter, a dyer, a painter, or a tamier, there is no stud/ 
so useful as chemistry. 

The fact was known, a quarter of a century, to 
chemists, that gum shellac was insoluble in water 
before any hatter ever used it to make waterproof hats. 
The whole art of giving beautiful and durable colors 
to difllerent bodies depends entirely upon the chemical 
affinity of such bodies for the coloring material, and 
the affinity of this latter for the different colored rays 
of light 

We speak understand ingly, when we say. that thd 
tanners, and the public in the United States, lose 
millions annually from the lack of scientific knowledge 
how best to combine vegetable tannin with animal 
gelatin, which is the chemical process of making lea- 
ther — call it by what other nam< s you please. 

There is a vast amount of krK>wled^e which is now 
completely useless that ought to be brought home to 
the understanding of every operative in this Republic. 
vVe love indiisiry, and respect all who practise it 
But labor, without study, is like a body without a soul 
Cultivate and enrich the mind with all useful knew 
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ledge, and rest assured that an intelligent understand- 
ing will teacK the hands how to earn dollars when 
tho ignorant earn only cents. 



YOUNG MECHANICS. 

There is nto class of the communitj upon v^hom the 
future welfare of the country more esseniially depends 
than upon the rising generation of young mechanics. 
If they are inlelligent, sober, industrious, and conse- 
•quenlly independent, able and accustonied to judge 
for themselves, and governed in iheir conduct, by an 
eiilightened view of their own best interests ; if they 
are men of this sort, the mechanics and especially the 
young mechanics, will form the strongest bulwark of 
our free institutions, and the best hope of the Repub- 
lic. 

If, on the other band, they are ignorant, idle, disso- 
lute, and consequently poor, and dependent upon 
those who are willmg to trust them — if our mechan* 
ies should unhappily become such a class, (of which, 
thank God, there is but littte danger,) they would 
80on be converted into the mere tools ef a few rich 
and artful men, who, having first stripped them of 
every sense of self respect, and every feeling proper 
to virtuous citizens, would use them as passive instru> 
ments fur promoting their own ambitious objects, and 
for the enactment of laws which are beneficial to no- 
body bat the artful few with whom they originate. 

It is as true of the mechanical arts as of any other 
profession, that " knowledge is power," and we earn* 
estly recommend to the attention of our friends among 
the young mechanics, the following excellent *« hints," 
eopied from the Buffalo Journal '.-^National ItUelU 
fencer. 



miSCELLANJEeVS. 



the riches, and multiply the comforts, and ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. * • ♦ ♦ 

* The most beautiful example I have ever wit- 
nessed is that of the coal mines of Bohemia. The 
most elab«»rate imitations of living foliage on the 
painted ceilings of Italian palaces bear no comparifion 
with the beaut ions profusion of extinct vegetable 
forms with which the galleries of these instructive 
coal mines are overhung. The roof is covered aa 
with festoons of most graceful foliage flung in wild 
irregular profusion over every other portion of ita 
surfiice. The effect is heightened by the contrast of 
the coal-black color of these vegetables, with the 
light ground work of the rock to which they are 
attacked. The spectator feels transported, as if by 
enchantment, into the forest of another world; he be- 
holds trees, of form and character now unknown upoe 
the surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost 
in the beauty and vigor of their primeval life; their 
scaly stems, and bending branches, with their delicate 
apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before hira, 
little impaired by the lapse of countless ages, and 
bearing faithful records of extinct systems of vegeta- 
tion, which began and terminated in times of which 
these relics are the infallible historians. Sucli are 
the grand natural herbaria wherein these most an- 
cient remains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved, 
in a state of integrity little short of their living per- 
fection, under conditions of our planet which exiat 
no more. — Dr. Buckland*8 Bridgewater Treaiite. 



Remains of a Former World — ^The important 
vsesofcoal and iron in administering to the supply 
of our daily wants give to every individual amongst 
us, in almost every moment of our lives, a personal 
concern, of which but few are conscious, in the geo- 
logical events of these very distant eras. We are 
brought into immediate connexion with the vegetation 
that clothed the ancient earth before one-half of its 
actual surface had yet been formed. The trees of the 
primeval forest have not, like modern trees, under 
gone decay, yielding back their elements to the soil 
and atmosphere by which they have been nourished ; 
but, treasured up in subterranean storehouses, have 
been transformed into enduring beds of coal, which, 
in these latter ages, have become to man the sources 
of heat, and light, and wealth. My fire now burns 
vnih fuel, and my lamp is shining with the light of 
gas, derived from coal that has been biiVied fur count- 
less ages in the deep and dark recesses of the earth. — 
We prepare our food, and maintain our fores and fur- 
naces, and the power of our steam engines, with the 
remains of plants of ancient forms and exiinct species, 
which were swept from the earth ere the formation 
of the transition strata was completed. Our instru- 
ments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, and the 
countless machines which we construct, by the infi 
nilely varied applications of iron, are derived from 
ore, for the most part coeval with, or more ancient 
than the fuel, by the aid of which we reduce it to its 
meiatiic state, and apply it to innumerable uses in the 
economy of human life. Thus, from the wreck o< 
forests that waned upon the surface of the primeval 
lands, and from feruginous'mnd that was lodged at 
the bottom of the primeval waters, we derive our 
ohief suppltM of coal and iron ; those two fundamei.tai 
elements of art and industry, which contribute mere 
than other mineral pr«d««tiaas of the earth to iaeraase 



Always Behind Hand — There is a portion of man- 
kind who are always either naturally or habitually 
behind hand. This trait of their character is easily 
discovered in every thing that relates to their condueC 
and pursuits in life. Such a roan goes too late to bed» 
and, as a necessary consequence, gets up too late in 
the morning. Being out of bed too late, he is too late 
to breakfast, and this deranges his household all the 
forenoon ; having been behind hand at breakfast, he 
is. of course, behind hand at dinner, and lastly at 
supper. If he makes an appointment, he never gets 
to the place in season ; and if he is to meet a board 
of directors, or any other public body whatever, is 
always twenty minutes or half an hour too late, and 
upon being reminded that he has obliged his associates 
to wait, and thereby to waste their time, he charges 
the delay to his watch, which, like its owner, is al- 
ways invariably at least a quarter of an hour too slow* 

If he has made arrangements to leave town in a 
stage, he commonly forces the carriage to wait some 
time, or what is not very uncommon, is left behind. 
If he intends to make his departure in the steamboat, 
you will meet him two streets off as the last bell tolls, 
and after running down to the wharf till he is out 
of breath, he finds the boat hauled off, and if he gets 
aboard at all, it is by the long boat, and often at the 
hszard of his life. If he is an attendant upon public 
worship, he never reaches the church until after the 
services commeMce, and greatly disturbs the congre- 
gation by entering in the midst of their devotional 
exercises. 

In short, such men labor, and toil, and drudge oa 
through life, just as uniform and regular in their con^ 
rems half an hour too late, as punctual people are in 
Hcason. If stH'h persons could, by some exertion, re- 
deem that half hour, and set their watches right, they 
might go on with the same ease they will raest 
always be in season. 

One's Mother. — Aroimd the idea of one's mother 
the mind of man clings with fond affection. It is the 
first deep thought stamped upon onr infant hearts 
when yet soft and capable of receiving the soost pro- 
f<»und impressions, and all the after feelings are mora 
or lfi« I'ght in comparison. Oar passions and our m'A* 
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fiiliiefli may kad xm far from the object of our £lia] 
love ; we may become wild, headitrong, and angry at 
her councils or oppositions ; but when death has stilled 
her monitory voice, and nothing but calm memory re- 
HMins to recapitulate her virtues and good deeds, af- 
ieetioD, like a flower beaten to the ground by a rude 
sUmiBt raieea up her head and smiles amid her tears. 
Soimd that idea, as we have said, the mind clings 
with fond affection, and even when the earlier period 
of our loss forces memory to be silent, fancy takes the 
place of remembrance, and twines the image of our 
departed parent, with a garland of graces, and beauty, 
and virtues, which we doubt not that she possessed. 
-— Jkfr j: James. 



Sttlk ow iNTJCRCOtTRss IN Egypt. — ^Tho Egyptians 
are extremely courteous to each other, and have a 
peculiar grace and dignity in their manner of saluta- 
tion and general demeanor, combined with easiness 
of address, which seems natural to them ; being ob- 
servable even in the peasants. The middle and 
higher classes of towns-people pride themselves upon 
their politeness and elegance of manners, and their 
wit, and fluency of speech : and with some justice, for 
they are not the leas free in their conversation than 
their less accomplished fellow countrymen. Afia- 
hOity is a general characteristic of Egyptians pf all 
classes. It is common for strangers even in a shop, 
after mvtual salutation, to enter into conversation 
with each other with as much freedom as if they 
were old acquaintances, and for one lyho has a pipe, 
to ofler it to another who has none, and it is not un- 
utoal nor is it generally considered unpolite, for per- 
sons in a first casual meeting, to ask each other's 
names, professions, or trades, and places of abode. 
Lasting acquaintances are often formed on such oc- 
casions. In the middle and higher ranks of Egyptian 
aeciety, it is very seldom that a man is heard to say 
iny thing ofllensive to the feelings of another in hib 
•ottpany ; and the most profligate never venture to 
vtler an expreasion meant to cast ridicule upon sin- 
owe religion ; most persons, however, in every class, 
we otherwise more or less licentious in their conver- 
sation, and extremely fond of joking. They are gene- 
rally very lively and dramatic in their talk ; but 
aearcely ever noisy in their mirth. They seldom in- 
dulge in loud laughter; expressing their enjoyment of 
any thing ludicrous by a smile or an exclaination — 
Liu's Eg$pL 



all the toils and privations of a traveller in the Elast 
I have left her dwelling burdened with remembrances 
to friends whom she will perhaps never see again.— 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel. 



The MisMONAftT's Wife. — There is something ex- 
eeedmgly interesting in a missionary's wife. A sol- 
dier's wife is more so, for she fdlows him to danger, 
and, perhaps, to death ; but glory awaits him if he falls, 
and while she weeps she is proud. Before I went 
abroad the only missionary I ever knew I despised, 
ior I believed hiin to be a canting hypocrite ; but I 
saw much of them abroad, and made many warm 
finends among them ; and, I repeat it, there ii some- 
thing exceedingly inreresting in a missionary's wife 
She who had been cherished as a plant that the winds 
must not breathe on too rudely, recovers from the shock 
of a seperation from her friends to And herself in a land 
of barbarians, where her loud cry of distress can never 
reach their ears, New ties twine round her heart, 
and the tender and helpless girl changes her \eiy na- 
ture, and becomes the staff and support of the man. 
In his ours of depondency she raises his drooping 
spirits ; she bathes his aching head ; she smooths his 
pillow of sickness ; and, after months of wearisome 
silence, I have entered her dwelling, and her heart 
instinctively told her that I was from the same land. 
I have been wekomed as a brother ; answered her 
hvrried, and anxious, and eager questions ; and some- 
times, when I have known any of her friends at home 
I lHtv« been for t maausmi mare than lesMNpeoa^fsf 



"A Rolling Stone Gathebs no Moss." — We 
have often had occasion to observe the restless 
and discontented disposition exhibited by some who 
always seem to think they could do much better in 
some other employment than that in which they aro 
engaged, and who are therefore constantly shifting 
their business. Such men never become wealthy, 
because they are always learning new kinds of busi- 
ness, and are engaged in no one kind long enough to 
acquire that superior skill and knowledge in it which 
can alone enable any one to carry it on advantageous- 
ly, especially where he has to encounter competition. 
People in the country are apt generally to believe 
that those who reside in the city all become enormous- 
ly rich, and their fate is therefore an enviable one i 
hence we so often see those who possess good farms 
in the country and are getting along well, who live 
iifdependently, and ought to live contentedly, selling 
them, and with the money thus obtained, commencing 
business — business which they know nothing about^- 
in the city. The almost invariable result of this at- 
tempt to carry on a new business in a new place, Im 
faihng, bankruptcy and disappointment ; ending often 
in insanity or besotted drunkenness. Nor is the idea 
entertained by people in the country, that those in the 
ciiy make money with ease and abundantly correct 
Men undergo more privation and labor harder in the 
city than in the country. Their risks are also much 
greater, and their cares end anxieties are of course 
proportionally increased; True, individuals there are 
who acquire larger fortunes in a city than are found 
in the country; but compared with the whole nuin)»er 
who start in the race of competition, how few are 
thus successful! The thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who fail, drop by the wayside and are 
crushed by the moving mass, are never heard of— it 
is only those who win — who live in large houses, 
give parties, driie their carriages, wield a powerful 
influence in banks, and become giants on change, who 
attract notice and excite envy. 

Again, how often is it that even these individuals, 
whose happy lot (false estimate) excites the envy of 
their fellow mortals, are seen to strut their brief hour 
upon the stage — the ruling star of the day^ — and b# 
then suddenly hurried from their proud eminence by 
reverse of fortune, to the depths of poverty and 
wretchedness! U the lot of such an one an object to 
excite envy ? No ; a thousand — ten thousand timea 
happier is the farmer who ploughs his fields, tends 
his cattle, gathers his crops, eats bread moistened by 
the sweat of hk brow, and relishes his food and sleep 
with an appetiie which labor and contentment alone 
can give. 

The folly of toiling night and day, for years, to ac- 
quire wiALTR, has been strikingly exemplified by 
many eases of failure within two weeks past, both in 
Philadelphia and New York. The philosopher and 
man of observation see in these cases Wessons of wis* 
dom^-the thoughtless pass them by unnoticed.— PAiL 
Com. Herald, 

Or'gin of the term MD6UN.^The city of A^esol 
formerly the capital of Mesopotamia, stands upon th^ 
right or western bank of the Tigris, opposite to the 
site of the ancient NineVeh. ** All these clothes of 
silk and gold which we, the Veneitans fsays Morco 
Polo,) call muslins, are of the manufactory of Mosul." 
It is not improbable that the city of Mosul, being ftl 
his time one of the greatest entrypett of eastern G«n- 
meree, may have given the appaliatiou to various pn^ 
dustions of the loom eonveyed ftaok thenee to tht 
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«* Whoio MTonld exeell mutt spend much time in practice, and look over the doings of other men.** 
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CULTURE OF SiLK. 
The gaccestihl expefineDts in th« diff«r«iit parts of 
the imioD hu been so f reat that no doubt can ezivt m 
to the praetieability of its culture in this state. Indeed 
we have teen a few akeioa manufactured by a young 
lady of Ann Arbor (wboae name» we are lorry to ray, 
we have forgotten,) which, if we are at all any judge> 
iaa beautiful apecimen of what may be done, and we 
think it eannot beaurpaaaed in aay part of the Union. 
Af it ia in contempteiion by aereral gentlemen ef oor 
alBle to enter into the culture of ailk, and it being our 
deaire to fumitb valuable infiMrmaiion on all aufejeeta 
whieh may tend to iacreaae tbeir piofita we have aoli- 
cifed and obtained from a gentleman of tfaia city wiio 
has been ancceaefuUy engaged in die buaineea a seriea 
of articlea upon the rearing of silk worma and the ma- 
Dttfactnre of ailk which we ahall place before our 
leadeia at as early a date aa poaaiUe. 

Would it not be of much advantage to the cause, 
and a aource of ranch beneiit to the community at 
large, for our State Legislatare to grant a premium of 
^-»— cents upon eacb pound of eilk manuftotured 
in the State. The inducement for the home raanufae- 
trae ef this article will then be iocreaaed aAd proae- 
eutod with more vigor by tboae who have, or are 
about to launch their all in the experiment. Farmera 
may readily engage in the boiineaa without any ex- 
pense, aave the priee of a few mulberry treea and t or 
4060 worma. With this exception it coet» nothing, and 
aAer the firatyear the culture of aitk may be consider' 
ed aa dear gain ; m many/inatancea fiirmers have bee« 
loiown to derive more from the aale o» their silk than 
ijrora the produce of their farms. Indeed, the farlaer 
who has one or more industrious daughters need not 
be at any trouble himeelf ; as the occupation is a pleas- 
ing one, and can occupy the leasure moments of his 
children. — Michigan AgricidturiH. 



health could not have been enjoyed in an uncongenial 
climate. The result of every experiment wkidi 
comes to our knowledge, confirms stranger and 
stronger our faith of the success of this noble enter- 
prise, and stimulates us to increased exeHiona to pM» 
mote it. When such men as Judge Spencer are eft* 
gaged and engaging in thef business, well may we e» 
pect the cause to advance. They are safe leaden im 
any enterprise, ayxl we hope Airmer* who will aoi 
take the trouble to examine the subject themselvee^ 
will have confidence enough in their judgment and 
honesty to tread in their footsteps Silk CuUwiti. 



ADArTATiON OF Clui ATK.-«^f there ia an individual 
in the community who doubts the adaptation of our 
dimate lo the rearing of the silk worm, we would re* 
for him to the suceese of Hon. Ambrose Sfencei, late 
Chief Justice of New York. The judge is an early 
and ardent friend of silk culture, and to his zeal and 
perseverance in the cause, we are much indebted for 
the progress it has made in this country. He has 
been engaged the past season in making silk, and we 
are informed that out of a lot of 40,000 worms, he 
lost but four, the others enjoying good health* and 
nialuDg good cocoons. We presume the worms were 
well fed and attended to, but yet such unparalleled ^ 
a 



Fiom ihs Yankee Farmer. 

A FACT OF SOME IMPORTANCE TO SILK 

GROWERS. 

Id the year 1835 or 6, 1 purchased a saiaU parael 
of cocoons, which were kept through the summer and 
winter following, to the neit season, about a year; I 
supposed the chrysalis of each had been stifled, but 
to my astonishment, from that very parcel, a millw 
came out from one of the cocoons die next y«ar* 
And now the present jear, 1838, after the fiist Oropa 
of worms in succession had Spun their eooeeDa, a 
small number of eggs bad been kept in a tin pail, aor- 
pended in a well, so as to rest upon the water at the 
side of the pump, the top of the pail secured by a tm 
cover and a cloth saturated with beeswax and tallof*v 
and thus kept, so as to bring forward the worms ia parw^ 
eels, as the foliage should increase and the shelvea or 
hurdles be emptied to bring out another parcel for 
hatching. 

Some of these eggs were hatched and spun their 
cocoons in September, so few in number, however^ 
that they were left in the cocoonery until wiihin a 
few days, when it was discovered that the milleia 
were coming out even as late as the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1838, having remained in the cocoonery about S 
weeks before any symptoms of the appearance of a 
mi%r, and the cocoons having been removed to a 
place where a fire is kept, have now a fresh cropof fina 
looking eggs. Some few days past the weather haa 
been severely cold. The above method of keepi^ 
eggs has succeeded better, even than when kept on 
cakes of ice, the latter having failed to hatch late in 
the season. 

Further experiments are worth the trial, not enW 
to keep back the hatching of eggs, but also the lata 
production of the mlHers. If these two eondiiioBa 
can he eflected, why may net worms be fed aveoi 
to the coming frost! In my next I may tell yao 
how leaves have been preserved to foed wotme ba. 
fore the frost has destroyed the Atiftfe in the fieli.. 
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MULBERRY^CCLTIIRE. 

The following article we copy from the Michigan 
Agriculturist. It contains many sensible and judi- 
<;iouB rtmarks relative to the silk culture that deserve 
consideration. The writer is in error, however, in 
reference to producing Multicaulis trees from seed. 
The plant cannot be grown from seed, and this fact 
•hould be widely disseminated. The seed of this 
«iulberry will produce a mulberry plant; but not of 
the Mtdticaulit species. This has been demonstrated 
by many experiments, and about it there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among those who have cultivated 
the Chinese tree. The Moras Multicaulis can only 
be propagated by layers and cuttings, and all other 
means used for its production will prove aborUve. 
MULBERRY TREES. 

W© see by articles in several of the eastern papers 
that the rage for the " Morut Multicaulis'* is so great 
that they command a price varying from one to two 
<iollar8 each, at which we cannot refram from express 
iog regret— not because we are opposed to their ge- 
nefal cultivation, but from a fear that like many other 
new articles of merchandiie, they are to be made a 
matter ©f speculation by the venders— thereby pre- 
venting those who are in limited circumstances, and 
may wish to procure the article, from doing so, and 
will render the silk manufacturing business much 
more precarious. We cannot see any reason why the 
cultivators of the mulberry should demand such high 
prices when the cost of their cultivation is compara- 
lively small, if compared with other articles of the 
same nature, and the amount of labor bestowed upon 
them much less than upon some uees that do not sell 
for one half the price demanded for the mulbernr. 

We hope those gentlemen who have entered into 
the cultivation of the " Morus Multicaulis" in this 
stale will not follow the examples of those at the east, 
but put the prices of their trees at such a rate that 
every one, both poor and wealthy, may have the same 
advantages in procuring them. At fifty dollars per 
hundred, these trees will realize to the owner a much 
larger profit than any other article to which he can 
turn his attention. For instance, we know a gentle- 
man who planted two pounds of the seed two years 
HO. which cost not over ten dollars the pound— and 
allowing the labor bestowed upon them to amount in 
three years to $300, and the number of trees pro- 
duced by good management to be but ten thousand 
which is a very tmaU calculation, his profits would 
be (should he seU them for 50 c©ni8 each) four thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty dollars, with which any 
reasonable man should be content. But in all proba- 
bility the number of trees which will be produced 
from the two pounds of seed will not fall far short of 
treble the number, for which we have given him 
credit— Kxinsequenily his profits may not be less than 
twelve thousand dollars, provided he has good success 
in disposing of them at 45 or 50 cents. It is however 
a national failing among us never to be satisfied with 
reasonable gain, and we are fearful that the silk busi- 
ness will eventually turn out the same as the land 
speculation of 1835. There canaot be a doubt of if, 
if the venders of this valuable tree pursue the course 
wa are fearful they are about to adopt. Let the de- 
mand for any article, be it what it may, we consider 
it culpable upon the part of the vender to take ad- 
vantage of it and charge more than it is actually 
worth. They should be as much alive to the welfare 
i)f.the republic as they are to their own interests, be 
•aatiafied with a reasonable profit and remember that 
although they sow, **it ii God that givath tha in- 
ciease." 



Silk, Mulberry Treks and so Forth.— The 
Worcester iEgisand some other papers, have attempt- 
ed to draw deductions from the present high price of 
mulberry trees, which will operate to the injury of 
the silk business. They argue that these exorbitant 
prices cannot be sustained another season, but when 
ihey fall, then will come the exploded humbug. These 
individuals are wholly mistaken. No man, in his so- 
ber senses believes, diat when the tree have multi- 
plied, the value they now command will be sustain- 
ed ; but we contend that the scarcity of trees keeps 
up present prices. Doubtless the trees another season 
will be multiplied greatly, and of course sell lower. 
Yet, if a man buys one stalk this year for 50 or 75 
cents, which has twenty or thirty buds, and which 
another season will yield as many trees, if the price 
is at sixpence a tree next fall, will he not have a pro- 
ductive crop ? The purpose is to grow silk, first by 
filling the country with trees. It is only until that is 
occomplished that raw silk can be cultivated to ad- 
vantage. The present prices of trees are so extrava- 
gant that nobody can be induced to use them to raise 
silk — they are worth so much more to sell or to cut 
up into slips for the purpose of multiplying plants an- 
other season. A little forecast would teach these 
persons that silk is to be grown, and that it cannot be 
so long as the trees are so expensive. The purpose, 
therefore, is to reduce their price another season, by 
filling the country with this species of mercbandixe. 

Another thing must be corrected and set tight It 
is stated in some papers, on the authority of Mr. 
Pleasants, of Virginia, that the silk companies at the 
north have ceased to exist, excqU in name. The 
iEgis alludes, with some emphasis, to the importance 
of disseminating correct knowledge on this subject, 
and then remarks, the incorporated company in North- 
ampton, without prodacing a pound of silk, is aban- 
doned and its " lands are offered for sale!" The ad- 
monition administered to other people applies with 
peculiar force to such statements as these, which are . 
not merely disheartening, hut false. Experience has 
taught, that the true way to grow silk to advantage, 
is on farms comiected with other agricultural opera- 
tions. The incorporated Company in this town pur- 
chased two or three hundred acres of land, much of 
which was set over with young mulberry trees. The 
trees had not reached a size sufficient to feed woms, 
twfore the pi ice becainfe enhanced and the sale of 
them yielded more profit than the growth of the raw 
silk. The Silk Company here not only exists in name^ 
but in substance, having three hundred acres of land. 
100,000 mulberry trees, and a superb brick factory 
four fctories high and nearly one hundred feet long, 
which is already partially ^lled with machinery in 
operation. It will be completed in the spring, and 
the business ofrfnamifacturing sewing silk carried on 
with vigor. One of the hindrances at the present 
time arises from being compelled to import the raw. 
material ; for, with all the extravagant bounties of- 
fered by different legislatures, very little of the do. 
mestic article is yet sent to market. When the coun- 
try is filled with trees and the price of them (alls, 
then raw silk will be produced at a great profit. The 
incorporated company in this town, we are happy to 
inform our Worcester friends, still exists, and will 
show itself another season. — Northampton Courier. 



High Prices in Virginia. — Some opinion may be 
formed of the amount of interest lelt by the Virginians 
in the mulberry and silk culture, from the fact that ten 
trees of the genuine multicaulis variety were sold at 
Richmond, a few days since, at $25 each. The trees 
were four years old. and though the price may seem 
extravagant, were, doubtlem, of great value lor futsi© 
propagation —-Culliirtit 
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From the Monmouth Inquirer. 
MORUS MULTICAULI& 
Sir — In your paper of the 25ih ult, I perceive two 
letters signed Satidtt Olcotl and C. T. Durant discus, 
sing the merits of the Morus Multicaulis Mulberry 
Tree, as food for Silk Worms, and which divested of 
their verbiage, read thus : — " That the Moras Multi- 
caulis has been palmed off on the public by interested 
.^peculators and designing gamblem — that hard work- 
ing Farmers are made their dupes." How compas- 
sionate!! And with a sweeping denunciation con- 
demns the said Morus Multicaulis as utterly worthless 
as food for Silk worms. To contrast opinions so er- 
roneous, so much at variance with fact, and so con- 
trary to the known sontimenu of nearly the whole of 
the American people is my present business. That I 
may be better enabled to perform ray task, I shall call 
to my aid one of the greatest authorities on this sub- 
ject the world possesses, Gideon B. Smith, of Balti. 
more. If there are any individuals in the county of 
Monmouth who kave any doubts as regards the su. 
periority and pre.«minent qualities of the Morus Mul. 
ticaulis as food for Silk worms, I hope to be enabled to 
remove those doubts. If any are to be found still skep. 
ileal in this matter, I trust they will yet become firm 
believers in this tree of trees creating eventually a 
new and important branch of national industry. 

When Mr. Smith published his * Treatise on the 
Culture of Silk,' in 1830, he bad a very little expe- 
rience with the Morus Multicaulis. It had at that time 
been but three or four years in the coantry, was not 
known at all except to very few individuals, and had, 
•of course, not been propagated to any extent. The 
•riginal Iree was then, and is now, in his possession, 
ftfua which all that are now in the country have 
aprung. He knew its value from a brief experience in 
1828*9; but the supply of leaves from it was necessari- 
ly very small, and though he was satisfied of its su- 
periority as food for Silk worms, he was not prepared 
>by sufficient practice and observation of its characte^ 
4o say that it was capable of supplying the place of the 
White Mulberry. He was not sure that it was sofii- 
cieatly hardy, nor even if every way preferable to the 
White, that a supply could be obtained suflicient for 
this extensive country. He therefore said nothing 
about it in that treatise, but gave the White Mulberry 
the preference. After the publication of the treatise, 
bowever, in 1830, be satisfied himselfof the superiority 
•of the Multicaulis over every other variety^ in every 
poitU. He found that it could be propagated more 
vrapidly than any other tree, by cuttings and layers; that 
4t famished a supply of leaves in one.fourth the time 
required by the White Mulberry, and therefore could 
be made to make returns for capital invested in it so 
nuch sooner; that a pound of its leaves contained as 
•much nutritive matter as a pound and a quarter of the 
White Mulberry; that the expense and trouble of 
-gathering the leaves was not one-tenth as great as 
those attending the white; that the worms consumed 
the whole leaf, thus leaving the hurdles leas encum. 
bered with the refuse; that the Silk made from it was 
ef a superior quality in strength and lustre; and finally, 
that the worms gave it the preference over all other 
kinds. 

In the course of his experiments he had the advan- 
tage of using fifteen different kinds of Mulberry, and had 
often placed from all of them together upon the har- 
dleSf and the Silk worms invariably seized upon and 
consumed the Morns Multicaulis first. Up to the 
present time he has found no /eason to change his 
opinion of the valuable properties of this tree in any 
of the above particulars; on the contrary, every year 
bas confirmed it. As regards the hardiness of the 
Multicaulis, or capacity of resisting the efllects of our 
Mvereet winters — the original tree, and others propa. 
gated from it» have withstood the severities of the iMt 



ten winters, and not a tree, or the limb of a tree, has 
been killed by the exposure. Fortunately the situations 
where Mr. Smith planted his trees was high and dry, 
and the soil composed of sandy loam. The trees throve 
remarkably well there, grew early in the season, ripened 
(heir wood early in' autumn, and withstood the severi- 
ties of the winter, without a bud perishing. But some 
of his friends to whom he had given trees, and who 
planted them in rich low ground^ lost them entirely, or 
bad the tops killed to the ground; and this fact led him 
to the conclusion, that high, dry, sandy, loamy toils, 
were the proper situations for them; and all his future 
experience has confirmed him in it. All who formerly 
lost their trees in winter, and have removed them to 
high situations, have experienced the benefit of the 
change. The conclusion is, that the Multicaulis is a 
high land tree, and when cultivated on high ground is 
perfectly hardy, as much so as any of our native trees. 
During the winter of 1831-2, the original tree was re- 
moved to the premises of a friend for safe keeping, 
and was exposed to the severities of that most in- 
clement winter. He felt sure that it must have been 
killed, if not by the winter generally, certainly by that 
most terrible visitation of frost on the 17th and 18ihof 
March, 1832. But to his surprise and great pleasure, 
it did not loose a bud on that occasion. What is very 
singular, there was a White Mulberry tree standing 
within fifty feet of it, six or seven years old, that was 
killed entirely by the winter. Both were equally ex- 
posed. The trunk of the White Malberry, which was 
about three inches diameter, was split from the ground 
to the limbs. This old Mulberry tree was again re- 
moved to its present situation in the garden of Mr. 
Smith, in the autumn of 1835, and of course now 
receives considerable attention. It makes generally 
young wood from six to eight feet high every year, and 
the leaves on the young wood are generally twelve to 
fourteen inches long, and eleven to thirteen wide. 
Besides this old tree, he always had others in various 
situations. Those he had on the farm in 1831-2, were 
planted on a hill, perfectly exposed to the north-west 
blast. They withstood the eflects of winter perfectly. 
Prom all these considerations and facts, there can be 
no doubt that the Morus Multicaulis is perfectly hardy 
when cultivated on high ground, its proper situation. 

But it is said that the Morus Multicaulis is not gene, 
rally adopted in France and Italy in the Silk establish- 
ments; and therefore there must be some fault in it. 
Some say it does not live long, soon decays, the silk 
made from it is of a weak and flimsy nature; all of which 
he knows, from his own experience, and the expe- 
rience of all who have given it trial, to be incorrect. 

That it is not generally adopted in France and Italy 
is easily accounted for. The demand for trees has 
always been so great, that it was found more profitable 
to sell them than to keep them to feed Silk-worms with, 
,as they could get more money for one young tree than 
a dozen would produce in Silk. They have also 
their ancient prvjijdices to contend with, and their 
ancient customs to combat in France and Italy. There 
the Malberry trees are owned by the land-owners, and 
the leaves are sold to the raisers of Silk.worms by 
weight These land- holders have their old White Mul- 
berry trees on their estates, and they of course, will be 
compelled to get rid of them before they adopt the 
Multicaulis. These facts render it quite probable that 
the Multicaulis is not generally adopted there; it would 
be a wonder if it were; for it is not often that we find 
any people, French, Italian, or American, willing to 
manufacture an article, worth when made, only a 
penny, from materials that he can sell for a shilling. 
And it is the same in the United States. How many 
locieties have been incorporated for the culture Of 
silk, and how many individuals have commenced 
plantations of trees for the same purpose f And y» 
where is the silk they have produoedt Wi^ it 
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true, occaiionally hear of this and that person haviag 
-jptoduced hia hnndred bushels of Cocoons; and of this 
and that fiae speriraen of Silk; but generally these 
Silk societies and individuals have found they could 
niae and sdl trees to more profit than they could 
realise from feeding Silk-worms, and they have gene- 
Tally adopted that course. This ivill do no injury to 
the public, for soon the whole c^.untry will be supplied 
with trees, and then both societies and individuals will 
iall back to their original object, the culture of Silk. 

I am aware that this communication is rather long, 
but f feel confident that you will think the subject 
sufficiently interesting to cccupy the columns of your 
useful and widely extended paper. My next com- 
munication, [ promise you, shall be more brief, on a 
subject equally interesting, and in my opinion, of far 
more importance to the public generally. A. B. 

Middhtown Village, Nov. 13, 1838. 



therefore, who has nothing to do, is very apt to be- 
come a tatUer a slanderer and a Hor, or something 
worse, and make himself the pest of the community in 
which he may reside — Frederick Times 4r Dem, Adt^ 
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Sale of Mulbsrkv Treks. — A lot of the Moras 
Mnlticaulis or many stalked Mulberry, was offertd 
lor sale on Tuesday 4tii ult. in Boston, at the office of 
Mems. Cunningham & Co. They were warranted to 
be genuine and were neatly done up in bundles of 
fifty trees. The first lets of trees four to five feet in 
height, uBtrimned, sokl for one dolkr a tree; and other 
lots, some trimmed and others with the lateral braitches 
OD, edd fi)r 37 and a half cents to one dollar per trea 
The cuttings with two buds on each sold for 3 cents 
e«ch. The buyers were aet numerous nor the bidding 
very bri^ and it was understood Chat a considerable 
portton of the trees remaned unsold; the owner not 
being satisfied to put them up for what they would 
hring. The trees were of one year's growth and were 
n iiib lot. 

A correspondent of the Norfolk Beacon, writing 
Iir9m Lawrenceville, ¥a., says — ^<«The public ought to 
know that Mr. Thomas Hicks, of this county, the year 
before laeC, and last year, laid out #245 m Chinese 
Mulberry trees; and, this fall, will have for sale 30,- 
000 trees. Two di^s ago he sold 20,000 to some 
gentleraaB in Pennsylvaiiia, at 35 cents a tree — the 
residue he reserves to sell in this vicinity; having 
lutlised the handeoine sum of #7,500, from so ineon- 
liderable an outlay, in so diort a time. Mr. Hioks ex- 
pects to have by foil twelve months, ISO^KK) trees 
more for sale^ and inaU probability will get nearly or 
quite as much per tree." It is also smted, that Mr. 
Hicks eoromenced making silk last season and suc- 
ceeded evoQ beyond hie expcotations.— KoIdjgrA Regis^ 
ier, __^__^_ 

ADVICE TO PARENTS. 
There in nothing so destructive to the moroZs and 
we may add to the peace of any community as the ne- 
glect of parents, rich or poor, to teach their sons the 
importance of being early engaged in some active em- 
ployment. Too many of the citiaens of every placet 
under the influence of a faUe prides sufifer their sons, 
after quitting their aeademical studies, to lounge about 
the public offices and taverns of their pla^e of residence, 
rather than cause them to engage in some important 
branch of the mechanical art, or force them by the 
dint of their own industry and energies, to seek their 
fortune in some other pursuit Nothing is more de- 
testable in our eye than to see a healthy good looking. 
youih breaking loose from t^e restraints of honorable 
industry, returning to his fother's domicil for support, 
and loajing it about, rather than be pursuing some oc- 
cupation which will not only support himself, but give 
gratification to his worthy parents. We would say 
to ©very fether who has such a son, be he rich or 
poor, — rather drive him <to "cut his cord of wood a 
day," than suffer him to spend his tune in idleness. 
** An idle hf«d is the devil's workshop." Thi^t youth, 



TRANSFORMATION OF WINTER TO SPRING 
WHEAT. 

In the Encyclopedia Asierieana, article Wheats 
may be found the following statement :—'* Winter 
wheat sown in the spring, will ripen the following 
summer, though the produce of succeeding genera- 
tious of spring sown wheat, is found to ripen better. 
White, red, awned, and beardless wheats change and 
run into one another, in different soils and climates; 
and even the many spiked Egyptian wheat, ia known 
to change into the single spiked common plant'' 

Some experiments have been made in this country 
that seem to favor the correctness of these opinions!,, 
though none seemed to be clearly decisive of the turn- 
ing of winter wheat to spring wheat The principal 
difficulty was found to arise from the fact that winter 
wheat sown in .the spring would not sufficiently ma- 
ture its seed before the frosts of autamn ; and that in 
most cases the roots required to stand over the winter 
before any ears were produced. To prevent thia ne- 
cessity, and hasten the period of its ripening by antiei- 
peting, in efifect,tfae time of sowing, the winter genni- 
nation of wheat to be sown in the spring was at- 
tempted and found practicable, though it led to no par- 
ticularly valuable results. 

Believing that some of the best and hardiest vtrie 
ties of winter wheat could be thus transformed into 
spring wheat, a valuatde addition might be made to 
the resources of some districts where winter sown 
wheat is at the best an uncertain crop, in a former 
volume of the Fanner, we urged the importance of 
such experiments, and the benefit of a succesafal le- 
sult 

In the winter of '36--'37, Col. W. Abbott, of Obqq- 
dago county, a farmer of success and intelligenee, en- 
tered upon the experiment The wheat selected bf 
him was the tphite^iru variety, a kind well known to 
our formers and millers as one of the best produced in 
the eountry; hardy, yielding well, very thin ekined, 
and making flour of a superior quality, berry while, 
and ear beardless. 

A small quantity of this wheat, prepared by aeak- 
ing, sprouting, and freezing during the winter, was 
sown by him in the spring of 1837 ; but owing lo the 
imperfect manner in which the grain was prepared, 
(oely a portion of it having been thoroughly and fully 
sprouted before frceEtng,) only a part of it eared out at 
the proper time, while the other part, though it finally 
throw cut ears, produced only a shrunken, v?Qrthle8a, 
imnature grain. 

Last spring we procured from the Colonel a bushel 
of this on the whole, very inferior looking {nsduct, 
though containing many fine kernels ; but the quantity 
was reduced nearly one half by the process of brining, 
skimming and liming, to which it was subjected before 
sowing. It was sown on about half an acre of ground, 
and though seriously injured by the heavy rains which 
fell soon after it was put into the earth, much af> it 
grew and had a fine appearance. It is not yet threahod, 
but we shall probably have some six or eight busfaols 
of wheat Before sowing the wheat Col. Abbott had 
assured us that the earliest and most perfect ears horn. 
his sowing, and those of eourae in which the ^ango 
was the greatest and most perfect, were all beatdmd f 
and when our wheat came to earing, aoareful exami- 
nation made at diderent tiraea eould not discovor m. 
•ingle ear that reievbled the original bald wheait ; 
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every ear was bearded. It was also no less remark- 
able that, though the original wheat was one of the 
"whitest berried varieties we have, the new product is 
clearly a red wheat, not so dark as the common va- 
riety of spring wheat, but still only a shade lighter in 
color than the Italian. 

By a comparison with the best varieties of common 
spring wheat, as well as the Italian and Siberian, 
<whtch by the way we suspect are only varieties of 
the same plant having the same origin,) made with 
one of Raspail microscopes, some of the distinguishing 
and peculiar excellences of the original wheat can be 
plainly traced in the thinner skin, whiter flour, and 
greater ease with which it is reduced. 

Should it prove on farther trial an improvement on 
the common varieties of spring wheat now sown, the 
naifte of White Flint spring wheat, or Abbott's spr^ig 
ivheat might be adopted. To determine whether it is 
worthy of a^aew name, must, however, be left lo the 
trial of another year. In the meantime the facts, that 
winter wheat can bo converted into spring wheat — 
that bald wheat can be changed inio bearded wheat — 
and that white wheat can be transfurmed into the 
red varieties, we consider fully established. We wish 
•omeof our farm friends would, by experiment, ascer- 
tain whether by sowing spring wh^at in the fall, the 
reverse of these changes can be obtained. — Genesee 
Parmer, 

Prom the Farmer's Cabinet. 

Cash book. 

A little care prevents much cost and trouble. 

It is a very easy and simple affair to keep a cash 
book, and yet bow very few farmers do it. Any 
person who can write can keep a book of this descrip- 
tion, and many advantages accrue from it. On one 
page of your cash book set down every thing sold, 
ind the sum received for it. On the other side put 
down all your outgoings or expenditures ; and when 
it is begun, if the amount of cash on band is put at 
the top of the column of receipts, at any time by add- 
ing up the two pages, and taking the difference of 
them, will show the balance of cash you should have 
in hand; and if there is any disagreement, there mu!it 
fce " a hole in the purse." A book of this kind ac 
«iirately kept, would show at the end of the year, or 
at any other time, the amount of wheat, com, potatoes, 
butter, poultry, eggs, or any other article, and the 
turn received far them. It would do more, it would 
<^ow all your outlayings for stock, seeds, implements 
of husbaiidry, repairs* clothing, tea, coflee, sugar, salt, 
&c. &c., and also for wages, and would present a 
very curioiM and interesting document for family tt- 
amination at the end of a tweWe^month ; and if there 
should be found to be " a hole in the purse," it would 
indicate the spot where repairs were most necessary. 
A farmer keeping a book of entries of this descrip- 
tion, would always know his latitude and longitude, 
as a caplalti of a ship does when on the ocean, and 
he would be less likely to run on to shoals, or get 
«niong the ireakern. As it is not very usual among 
formerB to take receipts when money is paid on ordi- 
nary occasions, and not in very lar^ge sums, and as the 
meoorieB of many people are very fiail, such a book 
of entries as has been referred to, wouM be of esaen. 
liai service as a record of payment when no other 
evidence of it existed, and might prevent litigation 
«nd trouble in case of the decease of one or both of 
the parties. On the death of the head of a family 
wtko has kept no regular record of his receipts and 
payments, much difliculty and sometimes heavy 
Wiisi have oct^urred, besides a great deal of trouble 
tnd Mxtety to those who were obliged to grope in 
the dark in setlling his estate. 
It ii well known that veiy many worthy intelligent 



farmers are careful to preserve an accurate statement 
of all their worldly concerns, duly arranged in proper 
form, and such rarely find " a hole in the purse." 

But there are many others who would at once 
plead guilty, or, if they did not. could readily be con- 
victed on responsible testimony, of totally neglecting 
to keep any intelligible series of entries in a book, of 
their ingoings and outgoings, and these are the per- 
6ons who often complain of '* a hole in the puree," 
and yet they are not careful to have it repaired in 
due season. , Abraham. 



Hint to Farmers— It is said that tpirita of Tur- 
pentine is a deadly enemy of all the insect tribes, and 
consequently will destroy the bug or worm which is 
found to prey on wheat and other grain. With a 
watering pot, finely perforated in the spout, a person 
may sprinikle a field of ten across, without using more 
than two or three gallons. The experiment on a small 
tcale may easily be tried —Mcr. Jour. 

Bekt Sugar. — Preparations are making to manu- 
facture beet sugar in Northampton, the coming season. 
In Northampton, about 12 af-res are under cultivation, 
which will average 15 to 20 tons the acre, but when 
better understood, a larger crop may be expected. In 
French Flanders an average crop is 15 tons to the 
acre, but 30 tons are often produced; and in that coun- 
try, it is said, that even among the poorer classes, no 
other than refined sugar is used. In Prussia the 
average crop is 16 tons to the acre, but in England, it 
is 30 tons, and a first rate crop 50 tons to the acre. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF FIREWOOD. 

The table at large shows the weight of a cord of 
different woods, seasoned, the quantity of charcoal each 
will make, and other valuable information — found, 
ed on experiments. It assumes as a standard the 
shellbark hickory. 



lk$. iti a cord. 


Cmnp. 


eobce. 


1 Shellbark Hickory, . 


4469 


100 


$7 40 


15 Buttonwood, . . . 


2391 


52 


385 


ISMsple 


2668 


54 


400 


11 Black Birch, . . . 


3115 


6S 


467 


17 White Bireb, . . . 


2369 


48 


356 


10 White Btech» . . . 


3236 


65 


481 


4 White Ash, . . . 


3420 


77 


5 70 


2 Pignut, Hickory or 
common Walnut, < ' 


4^41 


95 


703 


18 Pitch Pine» . • . 


1904 


43 


318 


19 White Pine, . . . 


1868 


42 


311 


SO Lombardy Poplar, . 


1774 


40 


296 


7 Appletree, . . . 


3115 


70 


5 18 


3 White Oak, ... 


3821 


81 


600 


9 Black Oak, . . . 


3102 


66 


489 


6 Scrub Oak, ... * 


3337 


73 


540 


16 Spanish Oak, . . . 


S449 


52 


385 


12 Yellow Oak, . . . 


2919 


60 


444 


8 Red Oak 


3254 


69 


511 


13 White EUn,. . . . 


2592 


58 


429 


& Swamp Whortleberry, 


3361 


73 


540 



So ihuch for the purchaser — and now a word to the 
seller. 

It is estimated that a cord of wood contains inrhen 
green 14434 bs. of water. Bo that m farmer who 
brings into market a cord of green wood, hu no lets 
load for his team, than another who should pttt^m the 
top of his eofd of dry white ottk, (Ares ^tcortiers qf n 
wrd of seasoned pine, or one hogshead iMl two. 
batvels of water.^iireiM's S^flv AmsrUam, 
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PJGS AND PIGGERIES. 

The improvements which are annually taking place 
in^AgricuUure, are seen and felt as much in the atten- 
tion that is BOW paid to the rearing and fattening of 
good farm stock, as in any thing. 

We are pleased to see that the Hog comes in for a 
share of this attention, and there seems to be at this 
moment a particular inquiry throughout the whole 
Union, what breed is the best, and how can they be 
best and most profitably manageti ? 

The increased culture of roots, enables those- who 
raise large quantities of ihera to multiply the tenants 
of the stye, inasmuch as they are enabled to feed them 
and keep them in a healthy growing state at a cheaper 
late in many regions, by feeding them with these, than 
they can by grain. The hog seems to be a sort of om ■ 
nivorous animal, that is like his friend, protec tor, mur- 
derer, and devourer, man, he can eat almost anything; 
but the food which appears to be most congenial to 
him, is roots, nuts, and seeds or grains. 

That roots were designed to enter largely into his 
diet, is plainly indicated by the formation of his snout, 
and his habits of using it. Give him a chance and 
he will soon demonstrate to you that he not only knows 
where to find them, but how to dispose of them. 

They are not so well calculated to fatten him as 
they are to give him health and strength — to keep 
liira alive and active ; but they are a very useful in- 
gredient in the fattening process, and when combined 
with gram, may enter largely into his diet while pre-^ 
paring him for slaughter. 

Fruits also, are very grateful to his palate, and ap- 
ples are now coming very generally into use, as an ar- 
tida of food for the swine of the farm. Cooking his 
food, whatever it may be, has been found by experi- 
ence to be a great improvement Hence any one who 
may be desirous of rearing and fattening pork to the 
T)C8t advantage, should prepare a piggery or building, 
devoted exclusively for this business. The style and 
fashion of this building need not be splendid, though 
every one mny consult his own taste and means, in re- 
gard to it. Three requisites, however, should be at. 
tended to, viz: — It should be convenient — it should be 
warm — it should be tight and dry. The size should 
be according to the number that you wish to keep. A^ 
a general rule in ^building or enclosing, a circle will 
take the least stuff, and a square the next less quan- 
tity and a parallelogram more than either. For in- 
stance a circle twenty feet in diameter, will require 
nearly sixty.three feet o fence or boards to enclose it 
A square twenty feet each way, will require eighty 
feet, this will contain a little more area than the cir- 
cle ,' but a parallellogram which shall contain as much 
area as the square (400 feet) say forty feet long and 
ten feet wide, will require one hundred leet to en- 
eloae it 

A circle is somewhat difficult to construct, but a 
square is very easy. Suppose you erect a building 
twenty feet square and ha\ e your pens on the oatside — 
three of the sides will give you space enough to ac- 
commodate and feed thirty ^ swine. You can have 
your wood, steamers, boilers and vats, in the twenty 
feet room and feed them all without going out of the 
room by having a lid or trap door to lift up and give 
you a chance to the troughs. If you can have it placed 
on the side of a hill where water can be obuined 
easily, and have a cellar dug into the hill, the floor of 
which shall be on a level with the floor of your boil- 
ing room, it will be very convenient, but if not, a cel- 
lar below may be made in the usual manner and a 
granary in the chamber above. 

Some years ago there was a communication pub- 
lished in the American Farmer, from Mr. Ingersol, of 
, iRoxbury, and subsequently in the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, respecting the management of a piggery, which I 
gives the most sj^itematic and methodical maimer of I 



managing swine that we have any where seen, and 
we shall publish it soon for the benefit of some of our 
readers who we know are seeking information oh thia 
subject — Maine Farmer. 

PRESERVATlOiN OF THE POTATO. 

One can form something of an estimate how exten- 
sively the poiatoe enters into use as an article of food 
among the American people, from the complaints we 
hear from all parts of the country, or at least with 
very few exceptions, of the partial failure of that 
crop the present season. We frequently hear people 
when instituting a comparison between that root and 
bread, declare they would sooner part with their 
wheat bread, than with their potato ; and these are 
not the poorer classes but respectable wealthy people. 
Now, though we do not carry our afifection to thia 
esculent as far as this, yet we are " fre^ to acknow- 
ledge" that a good potato is a good thing, and aa in- 
ferior one, ihe worst of bad things. An unripe or de- 
fective potato, is one of the roost indigestible and un- 
wholesome kinds of aliment that can be taken into the 
stomach, if indeed there is any aliment about it at all; 
and from the specimens we have seen at numeroua 
tables this year, we have no doubt that many of the 
cases of illness that have been charged upon hot wea- 
ther, bad water, malaria, and a variety of other things, 
are justly due to swallowing potatoes as hard and 
as heavy, as well as about the size of ounce balls. 

The potatoe, in its original uncultivated state, ia 
decidedly poisonous; and when ever it is used in ai^ 
imperfect or unripe state, the result is not widely dif. 
ferent now. Owing most likely to the hot dry wea- 
ther, potatoes, this year, are generally of an inferior 
quality, and hence more pains and care should be ta- 
ken in selecting those intended for food, and greater 
attention paid to preserving them, than in years like 
the last, when among thousands of bushels there was 
scarcely a defective one. Ireland, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and Nova Scotia on this side, are the 
most celebrated for the excellence of their potatoes, 
and both have a temperature comparatively low, and 
an atmosphere moist and humid. If such a climtite 
and temperature is required for the perfection of this 
root will not the hot weather we have had the present 
year, account most satisfactorily for its little value,, 
and also show why its growth is impossible in our 
more southern states, or still nearer the equinox. 

Potatoes almost instinctively shun the light and air> 
These things so indispensible to the perfection of 
many other things, are most injuriojis to the potatoe,. 
and the grand secret of its preservation lies in ti^e 
most perfect exclusion of these silent but active 
agents. To perceive the diflerence between roots ex- 
posed, and those seclnded, we have only to take one 
which has grown partially above ground, and one 
that has ripened in its proper place. The one will be 
green on the exterior, hard, heavy and bitter in the 
interior, while the other will be of the natural color, 
farinaceous, and fine flavored. Farmers should take 
lessons from these facts, and conform their practice to 
the teachings of nature in England and Scotland, 
where most serious complaints have arisen from the 
failures of the planted tubers; it is acknowledged hf 
all, that roots which are allowed to remain in the 
ground during th^ winter never fail of vegetating, 
and that those secured by pitting are more likely to 
succeed than those put into cellars, and thus partially 
exposed to light and air. 

The most common method of preserving potatoes ia 
to put them into bins in the cellar, where they are 
left without any covering or other preparation, and 
used as wanted. It is also customary to get in as Uu 
tie dirt with them as poesible, and one standard of 
good farming has been the clean state of a farmerV 
ootatoes when deposite^^j^^i^^i^^l^^J^gf (Wa^ 
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sons given above, and» from our own experience, we 
ihink both these modes of securing potatoes, or pre- 
paring them, erroneous. If put into bins, they should 
be covered as closely as possible from light and a^r; 
and if there is d^irt enough thrown into the bin to com- 
pletely fill all the interstices between them, so much 
the' better for the reots. It has been recommended 
by some potato growers, and the practice is founded 
in reason, to line the sides ol the bins with turf, the 
lower sides placed inwards, and when the bin was 
£lled, to cover it clcsely in the same way, and with 
the same material. 

Owing to the severity of our winters, potatoes can- 
not be allowed to remain where they grow ; else their 
mealiness and freshness, would be much increased by 
allowing those that are to be used the coming season 
to remain where they are till the spring opens. Since 
this cannot be, the method of preservation that ap- 
proaches the nearest to this will be found the best, 
and this method doubtless is pitting, or as most of our 
farmers term it, burying in holes in the field. In 
burying in this way care should be taken not to put 
too many in a pit, or in other words, not make the 
heaps too large. Twenty or twenty-five bushels is 
quite enough; and some prefer even a smaller num 
ber. I'he cone should be regular so as to be covered 
equally. The covering of straw and earth first put 
on should not be too thick, as otherwise the roots will 
heati and be injured ; but at the latest period allow 
able, the thickness of the covering should be increased 
so as effectually to prevent freezing. In covering 
potatoes in the fall, it should be remembered that the 
great object of the first covering, is simply to exclude 
air and light, and preserve them from rain or un. 
favorable weather, and the last covering is the one to 
be relied on as a defence against the frost If the 
roots are dug and pitted immediately without un- 
necessary exposure, and if the ground and the process 
of covering is properly selected and performed, the 
potatoes will come out in the spring, in excellent drder, 
rather improved than deteriorated by their winter's 
keeping. 

Farmers who are in the habit of mftking their pork 
from potatoes, or feeding them extensively lo their 
stock, will undoubtedly see the propriety, from the 
present high prices, of sorting their roofs more careful, 
ly than they have hitherto done, in order to sell, or 
I reserve, as many as possible. The apprehended 
scarcity of this root will also prompt to this course ; 
and should induce all to adopt the best and most ef 
fectual measures to preserve through the winter un- 
injured, or, if p<»88ible, improved, ihis rout on which so 
many rely for sustenance. — Indiana Farmer. 

Bees — Among all the different classes of winged 
insects, the most beneficial to man, and one of the 
most wonderful are bees. Bees are common in most 
countries; bat although naturalisis have for ages con- 
sidered them an important subject of inquiry, their 
history as yet is but imperfectly known. In some 
countries, bees are an object of great attention, and 
their honey and wax are considerable articles of com- 
merce. 

In every hive, bees are of three kinds, viz: — Ist, 
the working bees, or mules ; Sd. males, or drones, 
which are less numerous, and 3J, the female bee, 
which is called the mother, or queen. The workers 
are the smallest, the males the largest, and the females 
are of the middle size. 

The males are nearly double the size of the work- 
ers, but want slings. The females, or the queens, 
have a sting, and are longer than the males, or the 
workers ; in other respects they are exactly like them. 

Bees usually collect together in hives. A hive 
generally contains from 15 to 20 thousand ; in others 
from 30 to 60 thousand. In all these there is but 



one queen mother, or female; and the number of 
males does not exceed two or three hundred ; the re- 
mainder is composed of working bees, which labor 
for the others, to support them. Neither the males 
nor females go abroad in quest of wax or honey. All 
the working bees are furnished with a trunk for their 
labors, and a sting for their defence. 

These little animals, whom we behold so sociable 
in their community, are ever industrious to assist 
each other, and prevent their mutual necessities with 
surprising generosity ; and shall we leave our fellow- 
creatures in distress ? On the contrary, we are con- 
vinced that the finest of all pleasures consist in pre- 
serving persons from calamity, and it is a pleasure 
capable of increasing in proportion to our abilities to 
give. 

The bees when they begin to form the diflferent 
cells in the hive, commence at the top. where the*, 
lay a bed of glue, to which they fix the first cells of 
the comb, which they continue downwards, till they 
have no room left. The comb they divide into three 
cantons ; one where they rear their young, another 
where they store their wax for future occasions, and 
the third where they preserve their honey for the 
winter. The wax is a provision altogether as neces- 
sary for the bees, in one sense, as the honey, for it ia 
with the wax they build their apartments, and also 
where they treasure up their honey. 

A bee is first an egg ; this egg, which in time be- 
comes a bee, is. exceedingly *vhite. The eggs ot 
bees are cast into the empty cells, not carelessly into 
any cells, but only the middle cells, which alwaya 
are appointed for the breedisg cells, whilst those all 
around are reserved for the honey. — Bellows FalU 
Gazette, 

WOOD HOUSE. 
Never burn wet wood when you can get dry. 

MY WIFE. 

Wood for family use ought to be cut in winter be- 
fore it is intended to be used as fuel, so that it may hm 
thoroughly seasoned. The advantages derived froDar 
the use of well seasoned and dry wood, over that 
which is green or wet, are many, and the econorojp 
and pleasantness derived from its use cannot have^ 
escaped the most superficial objerver. When wet 
wood is used as fuel it lakes nearly one half the heat 
produced by its combustion to carry off the moisture^ 
/rom it, and this would be accomplished with much 
more economy by the air and fcun, which cost nothings 
before it was hauled to the dwelling, and in the re- 
moval of it much animal force would be saved. The 
expense or trouble of cutting it in advance is nothing, 
but in some cases there would be a saving of it; as I 
have frequently known farmers driven to the necessity 
of leaving very urgent and important bubiness, and 
turn to and cut and haul green woo<i for immediate 
use, and a poor article it was truly, as the good woman 
could testily when she attempted to cook the family 
dinner. 

Green or wet wood makes much smoke, and the 
chimney often rebels at being oppressed with it, and 
sends the excess, over what it can discharge in the^ 
natural viay, into the kitchen or parlor, as the case 
may be, to the great annoyance of the female part ot 
the family, to the injury of furniture and walls; and 
more often spoils the cookery, to the great mortification 
and chagrin of the industrious housewife, who some.- 
limes under such trying circumstances is tempted to 
Ecold, and no wonder if she does. 

Apperienant to every farm house, there should be 
a wood houae or shed, in which should be constantly 
kept a sufficiency of woud, cut and split ready for 
current use for some weeks or months in advance 
The situation of this structure should be such as to 
furnish convenient access t6 the female part of the 
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ikmilf in all kinds of weather with the least poesible 
^BEpoearef and it should foe considered an incumbent 
4aty of the head of the ii9kmi)y always toiee that there 
imiv an adequate supply of dry wood, cut into consi- 
derable lengths, BO as to be properly adapted to aU 
boqsehold purposes at all sea^bna of the year. 

Those who have practksed the Ibregi^ing system, 
Itnow well there is a great savinig of tittie and expense 
in it, and that it adds much to the cotnfort and conve- 
ttience of a family, and causes ihe domestic arrange^ 
•tents to proceed with more quietness and composute. 

The expense of such a structure as would be requir- 
«d is not lor a moment to be put in competition with 
its advantages; I therefore hope that every reepecftable 
i&rmer will make his arrangements accordingly, and 
iiave Awood house consiiucied before the coming win. 
Vitt when the females of his family and neighborhood 
^iU "Loudly speak his pfaise."--iJbr»ief'i Cabinet 

CflKMisMtv.— When butter is to be made, if a little 
old baiter le put into the cream, the butier will come 
from much less churning. When soap is to be made, 
if a little old soap be put into (he ley and grease, the 
•oap will be made with corsideruble less boiling.— 
Farmer and Gardener'. 

THIS VETERIJrJiRI^jr^ 



Ti£ HORSl^. 
^One dt 4jh^ most useful of tame quadrupeds. The 
•itUtrks or evidence of a good one are these : a high 
ikeck, ft l\ill breast, a lively eye, a sirong back, a stitf 
4oek,fdll buttocks, ribs reaching near to the hips, well 
«nade hoofs, rather large, and a good gait. 

The size of a horse should be in proportion to the 
moik in which he is chiefly to be employed. Small 
^ize^ ones often prove good in the saddle. They are 
«pt Id be hardy, and, in proportion to their size and 
<fae qoantity of their entiog, usually are Ihie most pro- 
ilfthlA. I*ipugh horses, and draught hones, should be 
large^.ai their weight is of importance in drawing; w 
'iX'iettlhm inconvenient to put two horsed to one piuugh- 
•ea^ieclalif in hone- hoeing. Largeness is also of uo* 
ipotlMtoe, when they arc u«ed btngle, in joiiraeyiiig> as 
ithty niKMt Usually are, in a chaise or aleigh. 

A horse's maimer uf going is a matter of no himU 
iinpomnce. The ambling gait, «r what in this como- 
tfjr ji vulgarly called pacing, is not good, either tfur 
Cbe hCMeor the rid^r. ft is iircsome to boiH. It ha 
li^aatea a hone to carry his feet iixi near to the gr»uu«l, 
flU that he is the more liable to trip and stumble. 

The »«ihod so much pmc^ised formecly, in this 
odutitry, of leaching iHM-aes to pace B^«iftiy, and i«ci«g 
tfl tfMiC gait, is highly perniciuut. It pk«6 them to a 
cMMli greater mtuin than running ; and numbers bave 
kuttfk thus ruined. Some oults natumlly amble, and 
<illMir8 tret. But all may be made to trot, if due ears 
aiYMl pains be takien wiih (hem while they are young, 
or as soon as they are first ridden. In a carriage an 
amble is tiresome to a hone, appears highly improper, 
jBttA is disgusting to every one ; and 1 do not see why 
it should appear at t\{ mtire tolerable in the eaddle 
When any change of gait as wanted for the eaie <»f 
ihe rider, the canter is to be prefert^, than which 
iioiM can be more easy. 

The way of breaking a young hortc that is mostly 
f«Ml in this country is highly at>surd, hurtful, and dan* 
geroua. He is mounted and ridden before he has 
been used to the bridle or to bearing any weight on 
fate back, tf he will not go forward, he is moat «n- 
ittercifhlly beaten ; by which his spirits are broken 
and his strength impaired. If he rean up. he is puHed 
•bttckwtitds, with the risk of hoHing bo^ horse and 
ma. If he runs ant) starts, as he probably will, nnder 
sath management, he flings the rider, pethaps is ttight. 



ened, gains hia liberty, ctnd ia encounged to do juit •» 
the next opportttniiy; and the u&lbitunate rider bkMBi 
himself; as he has reason to do, if he escapes wiibetif 
broken limbs. Or, if the hoise should chance to go 
kindly, the rider continue* the exercise tiU the horse it 
fatigaed, discouraged, and injured. 

Instead %if this mad management, the way praetiMd 
in Ihe older countries slnwld be adopted. Let a horse 
first of all be tamed with the bridle, by leading bin 
again and again; in the first place, after or fay the ^e 
of another horse ; atid after he walks well, bring him 
to trot after his leader. ' In the next place, put on th« 
saddle, and lead him in that, time after time. Then 
lay a small weight on the saddle, and if he be apt to 
start, fasten it, that it may not be flung ofl*; increaaing 
the weight from time to time, till he learns to carry 
what is equal to a man's weight Lastly. let a nan 
gently mount him, while another hiMu him by the 
bridle, and fix himself firmly on the taddle. Th* 
p4ace of riding is recommended to be a pkntghed field. 
Let him thus be ridden with a hone going before hin, 
till he learn the md of the bit, and will stop or go 
forward at the pleasure ol^ the rider, and without the 
application of much force. 6eing eterciaed in thit 
manner a fhw times, and treated wiih all possible 
g«*ntleness, ihere will be no more occasion fur leading 
him. He will go well of himself ; and be thorotigyy 
broken, without so much as giving him one bloi^and 
without dai^er or fetigne to the hone or his rider. 
And, what is much to be regarded, the hone's apitiia 
will be preserved, though he be sufficiently tamed. 
In teltching a horse to draw, gentleness must be naed. 
He should be tried fint in company with other horaet* 
whether in carting or pknighing; ana the drangfat 
shonld not be bo heavy as to fttx him or put him to 
great exertion till he has learned to draw steadily. 
Afber this he may be put to draw light loads by him* 
self. Lastly, he may be put to a pieasure carriage, bat 
coupled with another rather than akme, and to a sleigh 
rather than a chaise. 

It may be taken for a general role, that the gait 
which is easiest to a horse will be easiest to his rider; 
for jaded horses*, it has always been observed, are apt 
to gu hard, and to tire their riden. 

The feeding of horses bas not be^ sufficiently 
attended to in this country ; which is, doubtless, one 
reason why they are in general so m«an and deapica- 
We. Tcx) many keep hones who cannot well al!K)rd 
to feed them. They fthould neither run upon the toads 
and commons, nor in pastures that are filled with wild 
and water grasses. They love a dry pasture, not too 
much shaded , and short greses of the best kinda. Clo- 
ver and white honey suckle, both green and dry, are 
excellent food for them. It nourishes them well, and 
prevents costiveness, which ia very hurtful to them. 
Ttie best of dover hay will keep them aa well aa 
moat other kinds of hay with oats. 

Tb fit a hone for a journey ha ahotild not be anflfer* 
ed to grow too fat and gross. Ho shoiiki for aome liare 
ba kept in the atable rather than in the pasture, and 
fM mofetly with hay and provender ; but rather spar- 
ingly if he itidine lo be fat. He ahould have eM^ 
cit>e daily, to harden bis flesh and keep him in Ihe 
habit of travelling. He should be ahod some dbya 
before he begins a jo«iroey, tbat the ahoea may be 
settled to his feet, and the naih a little rusted mt the 
pMnts, that they may hold the faster. And the pads 
of the saddle should be well fitted to his back, so aa 
to fill the hollows, and bear equally on every part. 
And while he is on the journey, he should be stabled 
every night, it is destructive to expose a horaa to the 
dampness and cold of the night after aevore ezereiso. 
But it would be best if neither hones nor any of our 
cattle were wholly confined to dry meat in winter. 
HKMrses indicate this by th^r eating snow with their 
hay. Setabaskrtof^Pi^^y^^HjyeRfegp^ome, 
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when he is at his manger, and he will take a mouth- 
ful firom each alternately. Of all juicy food for horses 
in winter, writers on husbandry seem to give carrots 
the preferrence. They have been found by experi- 
ence to answer well instead of oats for laboring horses ; 
and to fatten those which are lean. 

He that would be sure to keep his horse in good 
order must beware whom he suffers to ride him, and 
most see that he is never abused. Profuse sweating 
should always be avoided. And when a horse is 
much warmed by exercise he should not be exposed 
to cold air nor night dew, and much less to rain and 
snow. If he cannot be instantly rubbed down and 
housed when warm, he should be covered with a blan- 
ket ; and he should always have a dry stable, and be 
well littered. The neglect of these precautions may 
bring on incurable disorders. 

Horses should not be too much deprived of the li- 
berty of motion, as they too ofien are. Close confine- 
ment after hard labor will be apt to abate their circu- 
lations too suddenly, make them chilly, and stiffen 
their joints. To be deprived of motion is bad for man 
and beast. Horses therefore sbouid not be straitened 
for room in their stables. Stables should not be so 
low as to prevent their tossing up their heads as high 
as they }ie«se. Some stables have so little room 
overhead as to bring hiuses into a habit of carrying 
their heads too low ; they become afraid to lift them 
up. They should also have room in their stables to 
turn their heads to any part of their bodies, that they 
may defend themselves from the biting of insects, allay 
itching, &c. And their halters should always be so 
long and their stables so wide, that they may lie down 
conveniently. Nor should horses be so placed as to 
be able to deprive each other of his fodder. 

When horses are kept in stables, as ihey generally 
are in the coldesthalf of the year, they should be daily 
dressed, as it is called. The curry-comb and the 
brush should be well used on all parts of their skin 
which are covered with hair. This increases perspi. 
ration through the pores of the skin, which is neces- 
sary to health ; and causes the blood to move faster in 
the veins. This treatment will not only cause them 
to look better, but they will have better health, and 
more activity and courage. They will digest their 
food better, and be better for service. But if rubbing 
and friction be wholly neglected, or slightly performed, 
the hair will appear dry and rough ; the perspirable 
matter hardens in the pores of the skin, or remaiijs 
lodged at the roots of the hair, and has the appearence 
of a dirty white dust, and sometimes like small scales, 
attended with itching. More especially is rubbing 
necessary for horses when they are growing cold after 
being sweated by labor. In such cases it should never 
be omitted. 

Columella observes, " that the bodies of cattle ought 
to be rubbed down daily, as well as the bodies of 
men," and says, ** it often does them more good to 
have their backs well rubbed down, than their bellies 
well filled with provender." 

But in warm weather it would be best for them, 
that they should not have the confinement of the 
halter, nor even of the stable. A small spot of feed- 
ii^ ground, if it were only a few rods, adjoining to the 
stable, and the door left open, that a horse may go in 
and out alternately as he pleases, would greatly conduce 
to the health of the animal. This degree of liberty 
will be most needful when the flies are troublesome ; 
and be better for him than confinement to a stable 
that is perfectly dark. In fly time, it gives a horse 
much ease and comfort to smear his limbs, neck, and 
head, with rancid fish oil, or something else that will 
keep the flies from attacking him. And in all seasons, 
vfhen hoiiae have been heated with exercise, they 
•hould be well rubbed or curried. 

When a horse nins in a pMture during the gnm 
g2 



season, he should have some shelter ; not only a shade 
to defend him from the intense heat of the sun, but a 
shed, or clump of trees, that he may retreat from the 
inclemencies of the atmosphere. 

But horses that are daily worked in summer should 
be mostly kept upon green fodder in stables, rather 
than grazed in pastures. The tendance of them will 
not be so burdensome, with a spot of high and thick 
grass at hand, as leading them to and from a pasture, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. This will pre- 
vent their being often chilled by feeding in wet nights. 
A large quantity of manure will thus be saved. And 
a very small quantity of land will answer, in compa- 
rison with what it takes for the pasturing of a horse. 
Keeping a scythe and a basket at hand, a horse may 
be foddered in this way in two or three minutes ; and 
by the time that the whole spot has been once mowed 
over, that which is first cut will be grown up again. 
Where a number of horses are soiled, a pair of poles, 
or a hand-cart, will be better than a basket to carry 
the hay to them. This practice, called soiling, answers 
well near cities and large towns, where lands for pas- 
turage are not plenty ; and where, by means of the 
plenty of manure, lands may be made to yield the 
greatest crops of grass. For very thick grass should 
not be fed off; because the greater part of it will be 
wasted by the trampling and the excrements of ani- 
mals. 

When grain is given to horses, it is an economical 
practice to have it either ground or boiled. When 
horses are soiled, or fed in a stable on green grass, it 
should be cut and carried in during the morning while 
the dew is on. 



Swellings. — To scatter swellings on horses or 
other cattle, take two quartsof proof whiskey, er other 
proof spirits, warm it over eoals, but not to blaze— dis- 
solve it in a pint of soft soap— when eool, put it in a 
bottle, and add one ounce of camphor. When dis- 
solved, it will form the liquid Opodeldoc, and is then 
ready for application, forming a cheap and useful re- 
medy. When the swelling is on the leg, or any part 
that will receive a bandage, such bandage should be 
applied, and wet with Opodeldoc. 

Pimento or Allspice — This elegant production 
grows spontaneously, but in hilly situations near the 
sea, forming extensive groves of most delicious fra- 
grance, it is purely the child of nature, and mocks 
every attempt to improve its qualities. A pimento 
walk is procured by no other labor than appropriating 
a piece of woodland in the neighborhood oif a planti^ 
tion already existing, or in a country where the scat- 
tered trees are found in a native state, the woods of 
which being fallen, the trees are suffered to remain 
on the ground till they become rotten and perish. In 
the course of twelve months after the first season, 
•abundance of young trees will be found growing 
vigorously in all parts of the land. There is not in 
the vegetable world a more beautiful production than 
young pimento The trunk is smooth and glossy, free 
from bark, and 15 to 20 feet high ; its leaves are of a 
dark green, like those of a bay tree, and form a beau- 
tiful contrast to its white exuberant flowers, and the 
leaves are equally exuberant with the fruit. As to 
its preparations for sale, the berries are always gather- 
ed green ; for the admission of ripened fruit would 
considerably diminish the value of the commodity. 
They are gathered by the hand, spread on a ter- 
race and exposed to the sun till they become of a 
reddish brown, and when dry are sent to market A 
single tree has been known to yield a cwL of dried 
spice, or 150 lbs. of raw fruit; but as good crops are 
oa^ contingent, the value of the coamodity is not 8» 
aUuring as ethers, so that many p^ntw*iftn" of pineiMA 
are now exchaagod Sn sugar ia th* Wcist U^m, 
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THE DAIRY. 

MILK! MILK!! 

We have never viiited any place where the milk 
ivas 80 bad at that used in the city of Mew York. 
We used to think its inferior quality arose from its 
being adulterated by a mixture of chalk and water 
But our New York city exchanges tells us differently. 
There are 18,000 cows in the immediate Ticinity of 
the city, from whose milk the inhabitants are supplied ; 
these cows are fed with 2,000,000 bushels of annually 
distilled grains in the city and neighborhood. These 
grains are corrupt and unhealthy ; so much so, that 
they consume the flesh around the cow's teeth, also 
lotting the teeth, so that all these cowi, becoming 
sickly in one year, are sent to the market to serve the 
people as a miserable substitute for beef, and 18,000 
new and healthy cows are substituted in their place 
in one year, to share the fate of their predecessors. 
So poisonous is their milk, that out of 100 children 
fed with it, 49 die yearly. Thus 2,000,000 bushels of 
grain distilled, scatters disease among men and beasts. 
Our bread is destroyed, and a distilled destroyer sent 
into all the land. When will enlightened public sen- 
timent put down the growing evil ? — Olive Branch. 

We have received several notes, inquiring where 
pure milk can be obtained. Some time since, we 
published the names of twelve milk-men, who were 
believed to furnish a pure article. There are proba- 
bly others, who may be ascertained by careful inquiry. 
Indeed, we were told, several weeks ago, that thirty 
or £>rty had purified their premises. But our princi- 
pal object, now, is to call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Husted & Mead, in another part of 
this paper. We hear a good report of the advertisers 
as men who may be trusted, and of Greenwich as a 
dairy region. The Editor of the Evangelist certifies 
that the milk proves good on trial. 

We beleive that impure and otherwise inferior food 
is as great a cause of ill health in cities, as impure air 
or water. Steam must overcome this evil. The soil 
in the immediate vicinity of a city like this, is not ca- 
pable of furnishing an adequate supply of fresh provi- 
atons. Every attempt, therefore, to bring pure and un- 
decayed food to us from a greater distance than for- 
merly, should be encouraged- If the present under- 
taking is patronised as it ought to be, many others, re- 
siding near L. I. Sound, on the banks of the Hudson, 
and in other places easily accessible by steam, will 
follow the example, and we shall have a supply of 
wholesome food. — JV. F. OUerver. 

Ubkful Instructions Regarding thi Milking 
OF Cows.— The operation of milking is performed 
differently in various parts of the country. In some, 
the dairy maid dips her hand into a little milk, and by 
successively stripping the teat between the finger and 
thumb, unloads the udder. The plan however, is at- 
tended with the disadvantage of irritating more or less 
the teat, and rendering it liable to cracks and chaps, 
which are followed by inflammation, extending to the 
rest of the quarter. This accounts for the disease 
occuring more frequeutly among the cows under, the 
charge of one milker than it does in those which are 
under the qharge of another; and, this practice is 
more common in some parts of the country than in 
others, it also accounts for the disease being more 
common in these parts. This plan of milking, where 
the irritation is not sufiScient to excite the extent of 
inflammation to which I have alluded, frequently pro- 
vinces a horny thickening of the teat', a consequence 
of the cracks and chaps, which rendes it more difiScuIt 
to milk than when in its natural state ; and at the 
same time predisposes to inflammation, when any case 
«CGiiia to set it op. These effects may be, and are 



almost entirely avoided, by the more scientific plan: 
of milking adopted in other parts of the country^ 
where, instead of drawing down or stripping the teat 
between the thumb and fingers, the dairy maid fol- 
lows more closely ihe principles which instinct has 
taught the calf. (The calf jerks its nose into the 
udder and forces down the milk.) She first lakes a 
slight hold of the teat with her hand, by which she 
merely encircles it, then lifts her hand up, so as to* 
press (he bo(|y of the udder upwards, by which the 
milk escapes into the teat, or if (as is the case when 
some hours have elapsed between milking times) the 
teat is full, she grasps the teat close to itaorigin with 
her thumb and fure-finger, so as to prevent the milk 
which is in the teat from escaping upwards ; theiir 
making the rest of the fingers to close from above 
downwards in succession, forces out what milk may 
be contained in the teat through the opening of it. 
The hand is again pressed up and closed as before 
and thus by repeating this action, the udder is com 
pletely emptied, without that coarse tugging and tearing 
of the teat which is so apt to produce disease. 

DAIRY MANAGEMENT IN SCOTLAND- 

We have before us the report of the committee oC 
the Highland Society of Scotland, by whem premiume 
were awarded for butter and cheese. The report 
particularizes the deviations from ordinary praetice 
of the successful ceropetitors ; and without affirming 
that these deviationss were really instrumental in se- 
curing success, they deem them entitled to particuUur 
notice. We shall notice such of these details as seem 
most likely to be serviceable to our readers ; and it 
will be remembered that they come from the success- 
ful competitors. 

Chikse Making. — Mr. Harvie keeps his cheese^ 
house at the regular temperature of 78° Fahrenheit, 
throughout the whole season of cheese making, and 
executes the different processes of manufacture with 
out delay. He thinks it impossible to produce cheese 
of fine quality and taste without the use of the ther- 
mometer. 

Mr. Harvie thus describes his modes of making 
double Gloucester, Stilton, and Wiltshire cheese. 

*' Double Gloucester cheese is made from milk as 
taken from the cow, carefully put through a scarce,. 
(strainer,) into a tub of sufficient size for the cheese to 
be made. In the extreme of summer heat, the milk 
from the cow may be feund too warm. It will be so 
if above 94°, but the temperature may be easily 
brought down by the addition of cold skimmed milk. 
The rennet is then applied, aad if good, the curd may 
be expected to coagulate in 20 or 25 minutes. The 
whey is taken away with a skimming dish, and the 
curd pressed with the hand till it becomes firm. The 
The curd is then broken down with a double cheese 
knile, and put into a drainer, with a gentle pressure 
above it. The curd is improved by washing with 
boiling water instantly drained off. The curd is then 
broken down as small as possible, salted, wrapped in 
cloth, put into the cheese vat, (cheese hooped) and 
sent to the press. The cloth is regularly changed 
until it remains dry under the press, which is the only 
criterion to show when the curd is suflSciently pressed. 
With the most expert cheese- makers, it may happen 
that whey remains in the centre of the card, which 
if not quickly observed and removed, will crack and 
deform the cheese. An experienced person can detect 
this fault at an early stage, and by applying, for a 
short time, the cheese over the steam of a boiler, the 
whey will ooze out, and by the immediate application 
of the press it will be all squeezed out After the 
pressing is over, the cheese should be laid on a dry^ 
shelf, with a little fog or meadow hay under it to ex- 
pedite the extraction of damp. The cheese should 
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be turned daily, and well rubbed with a dry cloth, 
but after getting £rm, once a week will be sufficient. 
It will ba found a great conveniency to have a spare 
press, and cast iron presses are far preferable to others, 
as the pressure can be regulated in them at pleasure. 
** Stilton cheese is made by mixing the evening's 
cream with the rooming's milk, in the proportion of 
one gallon of cream to three gallons of sweet milk, 
and treated as above. ^ 

** Wiltshire cheese is made with new milk and 
cream, in the proportion of one quart of cream to two 
gallons of new milk, and treated as above." 

Mr. Mackay, whp received the first premium for 
his skimmed milk cheese^ thus details his process — 

*• The cheeses were made from skiiomed milk, one- 
half of which had stood 34, and the other half 12 
hours, when both were carefully creamed/ahd one- 
half heated to a degree that will make the whole the 
requisite temperature. The milk, when thus prepared, 
receives the steep or renet. A gill of rennet, made 
from a calfs stomach, will be sufficient for a quantity 
of milk that will make a cheese of forty pounds. Af- 
ter the rennet is put in, the millr must stand until it 
be all properly curdled^ The curd is then broken 
very small with a skimming dish, and allowed to set- 
tle down till all the whey be taken off; it must then 
be cut with a knife in a drainer, and allowed to re- 
main it till properly cooled. The curd must then be 
put into a vessel, and cut '^ery small with a curd- 
kaife and a small quantity of salt uaed ; it is again 
put into the drainer a second time, and allowed to re- 
main there for the space of an hour. It is again 
taken out of the drainer, put into a vessel, well wash- 
ed, and the requisite, quantity of salt added. Jt is 
then put into a cloth, then in the cheese vat, and last- 
ly in the press, and the cloth removed thrice a day, 
until the curd is properly pressed into a cheese." 

Mr. Dickey heats his night's milk, for full milk 
cheese, to a temperature equal to that coming from 
the cow in the morning, before he adds the rennet. 
Mrs. Lumsdell sets her milk, i. e., puts in her rennet, 
when the milk is at a temperature of 85^. 

BuTTKR. — Mrs. Macinnis, who received a premium, 
describes her mode of making and curing butter, as 
follows :— 

"Earthenware vessels are used for keeping the 
milk, and placed in the dairy on cool stone shelves. 
The milk allowed to stand twelve hours, after which 
the cream is taken off and put into earthen jars, and 
made into butter the following day. The butter, 
when made, clean washed in spring water, and half 
an ounce of fine salt given to every pound of sixteen 
ounces. It is then kept wound up with a cloth, as it 
accumulates for four or five days, when it is all work- 
ed together, and another half ounce of salt added to 
every pound, and packed into the vessel that is to 
contain it, with a wooden mallet made for the purpose. 
A little salt is sprinkled over the top, which is cover 
ed closely up, so as to exclude the air as much as 
possible." 

Mr. M'Kenzie's milk vessels are all made of oak ; 
the dairy-house stands in an airy situation, into which 
no one is allowed to enter but the dairy-maid. The 
milk vessels are always scalded in hot water or 
steamed before they are used. 

"Joseph Leisk makes butter from cream and milk, 
because he considers it only practicable in large dai- 
ries, to make butter from cream alone. The milk 
is put into large vessels, and left undisturbed for 
four or five days, until churned. It is necessary 
that the milk be actually soured, not thickened, 
otherwise it will not part with all the butyraceous 
matter ; but it should be soured by natural, and not 
by artificial means, by letting it stand a sufficient 
time. Two or more milkings may be churned toge- 
ther, provided they are not mixed but in tht chum. 



It is necessary to add warm water to raise the tempe- 
rature to 90^, otherwise the butter will not all be ex^ 
tracted from it. The butter is first packed in st'^ne 
dishes, and afterwards in ww)den kegs. The secbud 
packing gives an uniform color and taste to the boti- 
ter." 

** William Merriless begins to chum his cream at 9 
temperature of 56°, when churning rises it to 60*^ 
He does not wash his butter ; but it is beaten with 
the hand till it is completely cleaned of ^he milk. 
The quantity of milk produced from cows fed on ar- 
tificial grasses is much greater than that from cowa 
fed on the hill ; but the quality of the latter is much 
superior to that of the former, and yields much mdre 
cream. One pound of fine salt is allowed to onestoqe 
of 14 lbs of butter.^ The butter is laid aside for two 
days, when it is again broken down, and beaten with 
the hand, and packed into small jars for family use.— 
CvUivaioT. 



AnrucvwTEss. 

Humors of Ligislaturb. — Certain municipal laws 
of a very arbitrary nature having been lately passed 
in Boston, a right humorous correspondent of the 
Courier has made sundry additions thereto, which can 
scarcely fail to meet the assent of their honors, the 
Council. A few of them are thus diflSdently ten- 
dered : 

I would respectfully suggest to youi honorable 
board, that ordinances be passed forthwith for the fol- 
lowing purposes : 

To regulate the killing of cats and providing for 
the drowning of Mind pups 

For preventing the eyes of lobsters from projectmg, 
more than one foot upon the sidewalk. 

Allowing no cat to have two tails. 

To stop the buaz'mg of green-headed flies and hook 
billed mosquitoes. 

Regulating the twist of dog's tails. 

Prohibiting sneezing after dark, except " by license^ 
from the Mayor and Aldermen" 

Regulatiag the color and size of whiskers. 

Prohibiting any family from harboring more than* 
fifteen tom cats. 

Prescribing the mode in which eels shall be skin, 
ncd, potatoes roasted, and pea pods shelled. 

I will make other su^estions when I am elected to^ 
the Common Ceuncil, which will probably be soon. 

Jocko. 

The Last Case.— Being that of a ^entlemaa 
who in seeking to wind up his watch, wound up him- 
self, and never perceived his mistake till his oredi- 
turs objected to let him go en tick any longer. 

Nothing ur Vain. — The good folks of Michigan 
think of putting the fever and ague to a militarian 
purpose— such as driving saw-mills, grist mills, cider 
presses, &c. Twenty men, they say, who shake mo- 
derately hard, are sufficient to propel a steamboat, and 
no danger of the "biler's busiin." 

A soldier being sent on the late Dutch expedition, 
said to the officer directing the drafts, 

" Sir, 1 cannot go because I stut-ter." 

"Stutter!" says the officer, "you don't go to talk 
but JO fight." 

" Aye, but they 'I p p-put nfe on g-g-guard, and a 
man may go ha-ha-half a mile before I can say wh- 
wh-who goes there!" 

" Ob, that's no objection, for there will be another 
sentry placed along with you, and he can challenge If 
you can fire." 

" Well,b-b.but I may be t-t.takeo, and run through, 
the b-body before I can ery q-q-quarters." 
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PHILADELPfflA, JANUARY, 1839. 

The interrogatories of our coriespondeDt, " A Friend 
to the Silk Culture," will be answered as aoon as we 
obtain the requisite information 



The November number of our paper contained an 
article entitled '' Tiie History of the Silk Culture in 
the^ United States," which iivas copied from the Silk 
Manuel published by Congress in 1828. James Mease, 
M- D. of Philadelphia was the author of the same, to 
whom the public is also indebted for other interest. 
ing and valuable information concerning the silk bu- 
•iness. We hope he will occasionally favor ua with 
a communication for the Silk Grower. 



At the Eleventh Annual Fair ef the American In- 
stitute, L. Tinelli exhibited an improved Strometer 
which was much admired for its facility in detecting 
mistakes or fraud in the quality of the silk. The 
Journal of the Institute says that 

" By means of this simple machine, small skeins of 
eilk are fbrtned by four hundred revolutions of the 
reel, (six hundred and thirty-eight yards ) The needle 
of the quadrant marks the namber of times the reel 
turns. The skeins are weighed upon a small balance 
and the number of grains determines the quality of. 
the silk. By this machine, the weight of thread 
.^either of cotton or flax) can be verified with the 
greatest precision. In a large silk filatory it is of the 
greatest importance, that the spinners may produce 
silk, even, and of the same quality. By means of 
this machine the superintendant can essay every day 
t^ large skeins, and assure himself that the silk is 
always even and of the same title." 



Some of the friends of the silk culture are alarmed, 
lest the speculation in the Morus Multicaulis which 
now prevails in our country, should ultimately prove 
detrimental to the silk business, and perhaps prevent 
its permanent establishment among us. We would 
not encourage this or any other speculation ; yet do 
>Qot think it will result injuriously, but beneficially to 
the silk culture. It will certainly be the means of 
spreading the tree far and wide, and of propagatii^ it 
to the utmost extent; and all the plants will ultimately 
be applied to the production of silk. Few persons 
«re aware of the great number of trees which would 
be wanted to supply as much silk as we consume ; 
and if all the Morus Muhicaulis which are now in 
the United States should be planted next spring, and 
yield a reasonable increase, there will not be a Multi- 
caulis tree fur each of the inhabitants of this nation. 
The cultivators of the mulberry will theref<»'e do a 
profitable business for yeara to come, and at last, it is 
believed, that the price of the tree will decline gradu. 
ttlly, until the country is fully supplied. The most 
we have to fear is, that many persons without expe- 
rience or preparation, will attempt to i«ed a large 
number of worms another season ; and will not suc^ 
oeed, and this will prevent others from embarking in 



the business. We dwelt upon this subject in our 
November number, and it is so important, that we 
here again repeat the admonitions there given, " Feed 
not over 5,000 worms the first year, but be sure and 
feed some, and thus prepare yourself for nA)re exten. 
sive operationsv* Inquiries are frequently made of 
us, why we do not say more about the process of dye- 
ing and manufacturing silk, &c. It is because we 
deem such discussions premature and unprofitable at 
present. We do not think they would be read wiA 
inter^t by a majority of our readers ; nor aid the good 
cause. What v^ have now to look at is, the best 
mode of cultivating the mulberry and the feeding of 
the worm ; the production of raw silk : and when 
this object is accomplished, it will be early enough 
to discourse concerning the manufacture of silk goods. 
That we can fashion raw silk into the most complete 
and finished articles of ornament and apparel,^ we 
deem as certain as it is that Fulton and Whitney 
were Americans. But at present we must attend to 
the means of supplying the raw material, and to this 
purpose apply our discussions and labors. 



In a previous namber of this work, w« have urged 
the necessity and impertance of strict attention to the 
quality and preservation of the eggs of the silk worm. 
This branch of the business is of so much consequence 
to the silk grower, that we again invite attention to it. 
The silk worm, like all the rest of the animal creation* 
transmits its constitutional peculiarities to its oflipring. 
Hence the propriety of selecting the fairest and largest 
cocoons for seed, and of saving the eggs of healthy 
millers only lor use; and an opposite course will cer- 
tainly end in disappointment, though every other cau- 
tion be attended to. And we incline to the belief, 
that at least one half the failures in the rearing of the 
worm in this country that have occurred, were in con- 
sequence of appropriating the eggs of diseased millers, 
or of injury done to the eggs by an improper mode of 
keeping them. It appears to be well established, that 
the eggs should not be kept entirely excluded from 
air. During the last winter, a friend of ours imported 
8 quantity of eggs in glass jars. One of the jars was 
sealed so close that its contents were wholly exelndod 
from the outer air. The lid of the other jar was loft 
ofiT, and in its place a thin rag was put, and fastened 
with a string. The eggs in this jar hatched extremely 
wi^, and the worms which came fiom them prosper- 
ed; but not one egg from the sealed jar ever hatched. 
Other circumstances likewise, that have fallen under 
our observation, strengthen the opinion, that total ex- 
clusion of air from the eggs will not do. Retarding the 
batching of the eggs, by means of an ice house, two 
months beyond the usual season, at first view appears 
so much at variance with nature, that the egg must be 
injured by it; but it does not suffer, except where cer- 
tain precautions are omitted. If in the spring the eggs 
are kept for a time in a cellar, or elsewhere, in a tem- 
perature so high that the incipient stages of life or of 
hatching have begun in the eggs, and they are after- 
wards put in an icehouse, and the hatching process 
suddenly miresled, it will spoil theoi. The eggs should 
bekeptfcon Ihe ooMMiMOBMiit of winter «i«imi. 
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perature of betweon 40 and 50 degreet, until taken 
out to be hatched ; and they should not be taken out 
of the ice house and placed in the room when they are 
to be hatched suddenly. The change of temperature 
will be BO great that ill consequences m ill ensue, un- 
less some precautionary measures shall be adopted. 



Afcer taking them out of the ice house, they should be 
put in a cellar, and there be kept five or six days be- 
fore being placed in the room wheie the worms are 
to come out. This will ameliorate the bad effect of 
an instantaneous removal of the eggs, from a temper 
atare of 40 degrees, to a temperature of 70 or 75 degs. 



There is a charm about rural life, and rural pur- 
suits, that cannot be appreciated, except by their 
votaries. To portray them in all their attraciiiMns 
would be an achievement worthy of the best exerdons 
of a master mind. In agricultural pursuits, man 
shines forth in all his dignity and moral worth, and 
there too woman appears in her purity, and physical 
health. Untrammelled by artificial forms, and far 
removed from the contagion of evil example, and free 
as the air he breathes, the farmer lives as God and 
nature intended he should do. Every improvement 
upon his acres, every tree that he plants, and every 
toil he endures, adds a new value to " home, sweet 
home." Objects which separately considered might 
appear trifling and even insignificant, become truly 
interesting, when associated with the farm, with our 
pursuits, and the endearments of our own abode. 
Such as domestic animals and their young — the bee- 
house with its busy inmates— the garden with its 
vegetables, and flowers, and neatly laid partarret^ 
the fields of grass and grain — the rivulet and the 
woodland — the orchard with its rich variety of fruits, 
the shrubbery and the shade trees ; and then the care 
of all these, is to the husbandman one of hia dearest 
enjoyments and highest prerogatives. We know 
there are many who despise these rustic pursuits, and 
oonaider them beneath their ambition ; but the public 
mind will get right upon this subject after awhile, 
tnd then the days of our prosperity will return. When 
the farmers become as well educated as they should 
bs» fiurniog will be^fashionable, and assume that rank 
to which it is entitled. Surely if any man needs a 
fldentifie education, it is the cultivator of thp soil ; 
ibr he is daily brought as it were into communion 
widi Oitufe^ and how important it is that he should 
hmm MNBMtiiiDg of the laws hy which she efiects her 



purposes. But while we contend that the farmen 
ace not generally as well educated as they should be, 
we are iiuc insensible that auiong them there is a host 
of men of the highest grade of intelligence, who 
adorn the first staliona in life ; yet it is believed that 
millions of this class, on whom nature has showered 
her best gifts in rich profusion, live and die in ob- 
scurity, for want of a proper cultivation of their natu- 
ral endowments. In this there is room for a great 
improvement. Farmers, you have the power to cor- 
rect this fault, and you should apply the remedy 
without farther delay. 



Ere this paper will meet the eyes of our readers, a 
new year will be ushered in, and the old year will 
have passed away with all its incidents and scenes ; 
never more to return. The good and the bad deeds 
we have done, must remain, indellibly remain, fixed 
upon the page of out history. They cannot be re- 
called or obliterated, nor can we retrace oar steps 
and go back and run the race anew. Are we duly 
sensible of this — sensible that every step we take, 
every act of our lives is for time, and for ought we 
know more than time, in its results and consequenees. 
If this be true, how appropriate it is, that at the com. 
mencement of the new year we review our conduct 
fur the year that has past, and inquire of ourselves 
whether we can sincerely approve oor mode ef life 
and the motives by which we have been influenced 
And although the past must forever remain for or 
against us, yet it may be made profitable and fruit, 
ful of admonition fur the future. Our duties are mul. 
tiform and diversified. Man's physical wants must 
engage a share of his attention, and the industry re- 
quired of him to supply these wants may he mad« a 
promineat sourea of eqloynient, and was so dssigMd 
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hy ProTidence in his iwisdom. Pecuniary indepen- 
dence is afrer all of much consequence, and cannot be 
insured without skill, intelligence, and perseverance. 
At the beginning of the new year let us look back 
and reflect whether we have been " faithful in these 
things/' If so it is well, but this does not constitute 
our whole duty, for man has an intellectual as well 
as a physical nature. Have we fulfilled the duties it 
enjoins ? Have we duly exercised its God like capa. 
cities ? Have we devoted a portion of our trkne to 
reading those books which enlarge, exalt, and purify 
the mind ? Have we drank ofl at the fountains which 
enable us to attain the advantages, prerogative?, and 
dignity of our intellectual being ? If so a vast acqui- 
sition has been made, which in value can hardly be 
estimated ; but more yet remains to be accomplished. 
For man has a moral as well as intellectual and ani. 
raal constitution, which requires, that he should re- 
vere the Being that made him — that he should deal 
justly with all men — that he should relieve the op. 
pressed — that he should be kind and aflfectienate, as 
a parent, brother, or child, and in all the relations of 
aocial life. Reader, have you attended to these things 
as fully as you ought ? If so, persevere. If not, re. 
solve on a reform, noie, at the commencement of the 
new year. 



The leaf performs nearly the same office in vegeta- 
ble life, that the lungs do in the animal economy. Air 
passes into plants through the pores in the leaves, 
which goes out at the roots. Leaves are fall of ves- 
sels, which transmit perspirable juices to the pores for 
their discharge. The openings in the leaves of plants 
are extremely numerous. Some leaves, which are not 
of the largest class, have two hundred thousand pores 
on one side. A sage leaf appears like a rug, ornament- 
ed with chrystal beads, fastened byslenderfoot-sUilks. 
The leaves of nettles are full of sharp points, which, 
if touched, pierce the skin and occasion pain. The 
mieroscope shows that these prickles act in the same 
manner as the stings of bees. At the bottom of the 
■ting there is a bag containing a juice which passes 
through the orifice of the prickle whenever it is touch- 
ed; and if it penetrates the skin, will occasion pain by 
the pungency of its salts; but this power they nearly 
lose by being dried in the sun. If the leaves of plants 
have BO air, they will expire, as can be shown by the 
air pump ; but if the leaves be left on the outside of 
the receiver, and parted by a hole cemented with wax, 
and have air, the plant will thrive and grow, though 
its roots and stalks be kept in vacuo in water. 

The leaves of plants perform the important work of 
changing the water received at the roots into the na- 
ture of the juices of the plant; hence it is that the life 
of the plant depends so immediately upon its leaves. 
In all perennial plants, nature has provided a rever- 
sionary stock of leaves. The leaves of a perennial are 
always formed in autumo, though they do not expand 
before spring, when they open and increase gradually, 
in proportion to the motion of the sap, and the quanti- 
ty of pabulum it receives to be circulated. Besides 
these, there is another set of leaves formed in the spring, 
->hi<^ come to mftturity in the aunrntr. These are 



of great service in the mulberry, as they save its life 
when the leaves have been plucked for the silk worm. 
Some caution is necessary, however, to enable the 
new leaves to save the life of the tree, for if the old 
leaves are stripped downward, stalk and all, the tree 
oflen dies ; but if plucked upwards the tree is unin- 
jured, because the stalk is left, and often a piece of 
the leaf at the bottom of it, which serve in some de> 
gree as whole leaves, until the new ones are formed. 
No plant, to which nature has given leaves, can live 
without them ; even grass is not an exception to this 
rule, for though cattle eat offitsieaves as soon as they 
grow ; but it is only in the leaf, very little of it grow- 
ing upon the stalk at that time, and therefore less sap 
is to be purified, and consequently less of the operation 
allotted to the leaves required ; besides, there is a con- 
stant succession of new leaves springing up in the 
place of the old ones, and many of these being too 
short to be bitten ofi^ serve instead of those that are 
eaten. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Esteemed Friends : — 

I have seen an essay on the cultivation of the gronndr 
by ** Old Bucks," in which he strongly recommends 
deep ploughing for Indian Corn and other grain. It 
may be proper on astiflTclay soil, but least inexperienced 
farmers may find themselves deceived, as I was my- 
self, I would simply caution them against trying the 
experiment largely at first, particularly on Indian Com. 
I have seen a number of instances beside my own, 
where land was deeply ploughed, and in some cases^ 
trench ploughed, and I believe in every instance, a 
failure occurred, and many times it has taken several 
years for the land to regain its usual productiveness. 
This has been invariably the case as far as my obser- 
vation has extended. I am not a scientific farmer, but 
I conclude the roots of Indian Corn that supply the 
plant with food, do not descend deep in the earth, but 
seek their food near the surface, where the action of 
the sun and the atmosphere prepares the decayed ve- 
getable matter for i^ reception. I think that manure 
placed deeply in the earth, out of the reach of the in- 
fluence of these agents, is of but little use to vegetation. 
Without pretending to any scientific knowledge on the 
subject, experience has taught me that land well ma- 
nured, and covered shallow, say not more than three 
or four inches, and properly tilled to that depth, will 
produce a fine crop where deep ploughing has had a 
contrary eflfect Indeed, I think deep ploughing will 
impoverish land as soon as any thing else, and a little 
quicker. Pknn. 

PhiladelphiM County, Nov 17, 1838. 

Tradition relates, that the Cameleon, an animal of 
the Lizard genus, is able, to change its color at will ; 
and that it lives on air. But tradition has so oflen 
been caught relating untruths, that at present it does 
not enjoy a very good name for truth and veracity ; 
and ia no small matter, have its statements been mora 
at variance with facts, than in its marvelous descrip- 
tion of the nature and qualities of the animal referred 
ta The Cameleon has four feet and a long flat tail. 
It can hang to the branches of trees by its tail or feet 
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In Egypt they have been known to exceed a foot in 
length, including the tail ; but generally, they are not 
over half that length. Its head is without a neck, as 
in fishes: it has two little apertures on the head 
which serve as nostrils ; it has no ears, nor does it 
make or receive any sound. lis eyes i^re big, and 
versatile this or that way, without moving the head ; 
and ordinarily it turns one of them quite the contrary 
way to the other. Its tongue is half the length of its 
body, and resembles in shape an elephant's probocis, 
which it can dart out very nimbly to take flies, which 
are its food. It is an exceedingly skinny animal, and 
is aometimes called a living skin. In one hour it will 
appear to be nothing but skin, and the next, it will 
look fat and plump. This results from its exiraordi- 
nary command over its skin as ir regards tension or 
laxness. Now the animal having it in its power to 
fill the skin more or less, has it in its power not 
only to alter the tone and texture of the fibres, upon 
which their reflexive quality in a great measure de. 
pends, but also to bring parts into sight which before 
lay concealed ; or to conceal such as before lay open : 
and it is more than probable, that the parts whieh 
are ordinarily covered, are of a somewhat diflertnt 
color from those constantly open to the air. On these 
principles, all the phenomena in the Cameleon's color 
may be solved. The animal, it is evident, has a 
power to reflect different-colored rays from the same 
parts ; also, to piake certain parts reflect, and to pre- 
vent others reflecting ; and hence that variety, that 
medley of colors. The ancients had many supersti. 
tiouB notions relative to the Cameleon; as, that its 
tonsrne torn out, while alive, helped the bearer to 
gain his lawsuit — that roasting its liver on a red tyle, 
made thunder and rain — that its tongue 4ied about a 
woman encienle made her accouchement safe — that its 
jaw removed all fear — that its tail stopped the course 
of rivers, Ac. 



There seems to be a propriety and fitness in the ee 
lection of Gold, for the purpose of coin, or to be used 
as money, because it is the heaviest, most pure, due- 
tile, shining, and scarce, of all metals. The weight 
of gold, is to that of water, as 19,636 te 1000. 
The value of gold to silver has usually been among 
the European nations as 14 to 1. In the time of Caesar 
one pound of gold was worth only 7 1-2 lbs. of silver. 
Its relative value to silver has been different in differ- 
ent ages and countries. We refer to other times when 
we say that the value of gold was as 14 to 1 in Europe* 
Its worth, compared with silver, is now even greater, 
both in Europe and America. In every mass of mat- 
ter heavier than mercury, there must of necessity be 
a share of gold ; for there is no body in nature of inter- 
mediate gravity, nu body whose gravity is to that of 
gold more than as 14 to 19. It is the most malleable 
of all known bodies, and^its parts cohere with the 
greatest fbree. This tenacity, however, depeinls on 
its being free firom sulphur, for if one grain of sulphur 
be mixed with a thousand times its weight in gold, the 
mass ceases to be malleable. 

The action of lire seems to make no impression on 
gold at it regards loss. It has been submitted to the 



intensest heat imaginable, for two months without 
sensible diminution of weight. It must be added^ 
however, that in the foci of large burning glasses, even 
gold itself volatises and evaporates. 

It is not dissoluble by any known menstruum in na- 
ture, except aqua r^gia and mercury. The basis of 
abua regia is sea salt. Gold readily and spontaneous* 
ly attracts and absorbs mercury ; but as soon as the 
mercury enters the gold, the metal becomes soft like 
paste. All ether metals except gold and silver, melt- 
ed with lead, perish with it, and evaporate by fire, 
and in antimony, all metals except gold ; even silver 
undergoes the same fate. Hence antimony is used as 
the test of gold. 

If a grain of gold be dissolved in aqua regia, and a 
single drop of the solution be taken, a quantity of gold 
may be sepalrated therefrom, which shall only be the 
millionth part of the grain, and yet shall have all the 
characters of gold. Or if you fuse a grain of gold with 
a large mass of silver, and mix the two together, so 
that th^ gold becomes generally diffused through the 
whole mass, yon will have in every particle of the 
body a particle of perfect gold. There is no sand or 
stone (lime stone excepted,) but that contains gold f 
but the quantity may be so small, that all the gold that 
can be obtained will not pay the expense of the sepa* 
ration. Gold is chiefly found in mines^ though there 
is some found in the sand and mud of rivers, which is 
called gold dusL There is another kind of gold, which 
is found in the drains of the mountains of Chili, which 
is separated from the earth by washing. The gold of 
mines is of two sorts ; the one of small pieces or weights. 
Of this sort it is related that Columbus sent into Spain 
a piece weighing eighteen ounces, and it is said that 
in 1502, masses of gold were found, each weighin|^ 
32 lbs. The other kind of gold is dug up in stony 
glebes, and is called the minercd, or ore qfgoid. These 
glebes are of different colors, and lie at a great depth. 
The separation of gold is effected by breaking the 
metalline stone, and grinding it to a fine powder, and 
then passing the powder through fine brass wire sieves* 
The powder is then placed in vessels containing a 
proper quantity of mercury and water, and lefl to satu- 
rate in the sun and air two days. Hot water is then 
poured on, which drives out the reerementitious earth. 
The mercury remains, which is separated by distilla- 
tion in large alimbeca. In this state, the gold is called 
virgin gold. After this, the^ usually fuse it in cruei- 
bles, and cast it into plates or ingots. 

Chilblains. — Many people are troubled during the 
cold weather, with a kind of inflammation of the feet 
calltd chilblains. 

They are caused by getting the feet or certain parts 
of them chilled by cold or wet, which deranges the 
action of the small capillary vessels, and brings on a 
passive inflammation, as it is called, accompanied with 
a slight swlelling, and severe burning and itching. In 
order to remedy the trouble, some application shoulil 
be made that will stimulate the vessels and rouse them 
up to healthy action. 

Tinotare of Iodine has been used, — very weak aqaa^ 
fortis or oil of vitriol, — weak spirits of ammoniac- 
tincture of cantharides in liquid opodeldoc— and sueli 
like stimulating washes will be found useful, and re> 
lieve this uncomfortable complaint 
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K O R T I C V li T I) R E * 

FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 

OF THE CULTIVATION OF ROOTS, F0TAT0E8, TURNIPS, 
BEETM, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, CHICORY. 

If we a^e indebted to the Flemish for the introduc- 
tion of clovei and turnips into our agriculture, they 
are equally so to us for the Taloable potatoe. This 
pool it DOW become a great substitute fiir corn through- 
oat all Europe, and its influence oa the population 
cannot be denied; when corn iails potatoes are gene, 
rally most abundant, and thus prevent that distress, 
which is so great a check to population. In Flanders 
IK>tatoes form a part of every rotation, the light soils 
being peculiarly adapted to the growth of this root; and 
•8 a great part of the produce is consumed by cattle, 
and thus gives an adequate return in manure, the 
objection often made to its extensive cultivation, that 
it exhausts the soil and returns little to it, is not well 
founded. Were it not for potatoes to keep the cattle, 
during the latter part of the winter and beginning of 
spring, when the supply of turnips &ils, a much 
smaller number could be kept; for hay is a dear fodder 
in most parts of Flanders. 

Potatoes were at first only known as an efculent 
loot in gardens; and it was a long time before their 
real value was found out. In 1740 they were for the 
first time sold in the market ofBmges, in consequence 
of the zeal of an individual of that town, Mr. Verhulst, 
who distributed some sets gratuitously to the farmers 
in the neighborhood. From that time the cultivation 
increased rapidly, and spread all over the country. 
The ff^ieties which are mostly sold in the towns are 
the earliest and best flavored, which are chiefly raised 
in sheltered gardens. The plant being a native of a 
warmer climate cannot bear the least frost. It is 
therefore not safe to plant it in the fields before March 
or April. The eels which are planted to produce an 
increase, are not seeds but buds, and as such per- 
petuate the qualities, good or bad, of the parent stock. 
Each variety proceeds from some original plant raised 
fiom seed, and is subject to age and decay with its 
parent Hence varieties continually degenerate or 
wear out, and fresh or new varieties must be pro- 
daced by sowing the seeds; recent experiments and 
observations folly bei^ out the truth of this assertion. 
It is therefore not sufficient merely to find a su- 
perior variety, the age of the parent plant should also 
be noted. Some will last longer than others, but all 
old varieties sooner or later show marks of decay; and 
the sooner they are exchanged for younger and more 
vigorous the better. In Flanders the principal crop of 
potatoes is planted in April. Potatoes require much 
manure to give a great return, although those which 
grow in poor soils are much pleasanter to the taste. 
For cattle, however, quantity is of more consequence 
than flavor. The soil in which potatoes are to be 
planted should be well prepared l^ deep and repeat- 
ed ploughing, or what is still better, by trenching with 
the spade. In Flanders the sets are planted in rows 
two feet wide or more, and the saaie distance between 
the sets, so that each plant may have the earth drawn 
up to the stem, and a small hillock made round it. 
Sometimes the land is ploughed and manured as for 
other crops, excepting that the quantity of manure is 
at least double the quantity usually put on for com. 
The sets are then dropped into holes regularly made 
with a blunt dibble, and filled up with earth. These 
sets are either small poutoes picked out for that pur- 
pose, or larger cut into pieces, taking care that there 
shall be at least two eyes or bnds led in each piece. 
When potatoes are planted to any considerable extent, 
tke nethod is similar to thAt whicfa w* deseribed ibr 
beans, the forrows being proportioiuibly deeper; the 
Mil are dropped upo» the dm^ in evenrstoond « 



third furrow about eighteen inches apart, and covered 
by the return of the plough. In this manner nine or 
ten bushels of potatoes will plant an acre. The crop 
averages about three hundred bushels, if the land is 
well prepared, and the potato-plants have been well 
hoed and moulded up. This is not a very great return, 
considering the quantity of manure. The quality of 
the potatoes depends on the nature of the soil as well 
as on the variety planted; in light sands the potatoes 
are small, and mealy when boiled; in good loams they 
grow large and more juicy, but are not so well flavor- 
ed; the latter producing a greater bulk, are preferred 
for cattle. 

There is a potatoe called Schetde Wtndeke potatoe, 
from the name of a Village near Alost; they grow in a 
strong soil and are remarkably mealy and good; trat 
they rapidly degenerate when planted in a difibrent 
soil- The potatoes which are preferred for cattle are 
called EUen MoUen and KattenboUen, both very 
large. A variety was introduced from EIngland into 
the neighborhood of Ghent some years ago, by a gen- 
tleman of the name of Lanknuuir which are in great 
repute, and go by his name. It would be difibuilt to 
point out the variety from which these sprung, as the 
soil in which they are transplanted has, no doubt, had 
a great influence on their present quality. A few 
small Flemish potatoes, which we once sent to a 
friend at Kenilworth, produced in that rich soil some 
of the largest potatoes we ever met with. None of the 
original potatoes were so large as a hen's egg. 

When we were on the subject ofmanures, we men- 
tioned the pond weeds as highly useful in planting 
potatoes. Long litter and even old thatch is excellent 
to plant the sets in, if the soil is not very light. Pota^ 
toes are usually taken up in the end of September; this 
is done by means of a three-pronged fork, which is 
less apt to cut the roots than the spade. The ground 
is at the same time cleared of the roots of ^eoutch 
grass, and other perennial weeds; and when the bar. 
rows have gone over the field, and all the potatoes are 
picked up which had escaped the fork, no other pre- 
paration is required to sow wheat, or winter barley. 
When the seed is sown, the stitches are marked out 
by the plough, the intervals dug out, and the earth ii 
spread over the seed, after the urine cart has deposit- 
ed half the usual quantity of liquid manure in these 
intervals. This is suMcient on land which has had a 
double manuring for the potatoes. 

Turnips are not often cultivated as a main crop, or 
a substitute for the old fallows, as it is in EIngland and 
Scotland; but mostly as a second crop afler barley or 
rye, which we call eddUh tum^ in England. But 
as the barley and rye harvest are early in Flandors» 
and not an hour is lost in getting the turnip-seed sown, 
they are often of a very good size before winter.* The 
crop however can bear no comparison, in point or 
weight, with a turnip crop in JNorfolk, still less in 
Berwickshire and Northumberland; but it is obtained 
at a small expense, and does not interfere wiih any 
, other crop. In a farm of twenty acres, if five acres 
Yfere set apart every year for turnips, the remainder 
would scarcely give sufficient occupation to the farmer 

* Mr. Van Aelbroclk sowed some turnips in May, 
1837, and they were of sufficient size in August to' be 
given to the cows. Large turnips are not thought so 
sweet as the smaller, which do not give that disagree- 
able taste to the milk, which prevents many farmers 
in England from giving them to milch cows. The 
introduction of early turnips in Flanders might be of 
great advantage. If winter tares were sown to be cut 
in May. and turnips to follow immediately, these two 
crops, with the intermediate ploughing, would prepare 
the land admirably for wheat or cola, and not onlf 
give twe useAd eiopa, but hvn all the mUkntimg 
and ekMMDf fOeet ttf a ftUow. 
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and his family, and produce sufficient <orn to feed 
them and to pay Ibe rent It is by tiie quiek buc- 
OMiioQ of crops that a small iarm is made to produce 
Kuch more in proportion than a large one, md that 
•very member of a family ie constantly and busily 
cnptoyed. As soon as the corn is our, the purtion of 
the field which is cleared is ploughed and harrowed, 
Hqmd manure is poured over ir, and the seed is sown; 
to that in twentyJbur hours an acre, which was but 
jQst cleared, is again producing a fi«sh cmp. The 
ploiighing and sowing goes on every day, and follows 
on the heels of the reapers; of suchconsequenoes may 
be the delay of two or three days, ihat the seed sewn 
first will be out and in the rough leaf, when that 
ifhiofa was two or three days hKter is only just coming 
up, and is subject to all the depredations of insects. 
When the turnips are fairly up. they are watered wjth 
diluted urine; and their growth is rapid beyond belief. 
We have Men turnips sown in the middle of July, 
afler barley harvest, which in the end of August 
already showed very piomtsing bulba. If it were not 
for this acceleration of ihe growth , no ciop of any 
weight could be raised by the end of September, when 
they are usually pulled up. 

The cullivatiun of the beet.root had been intro. 
dttood into Plandera under the dominioti of Bonaparte, 
Ibr the manufacture of sagar; it was ihtrn a forced cul- 
tivation, and was abandoned as soon as peace bad re- 
stored the «»8ual supply of sugar frum the colonies; and 
although the revival of this manufacture in France, 
where Mnsiderable fononee have been laiely realised 
by tt, faaa induced several speculative individuals, and 
«iIm> a company with a large subscribed <^pital to re* 
attablish manufactories of beet-root sugar in different 
pant of Belgium, the Flemish farmers in general are 
not mach disposed to raise the beet.toot£)r sale. They 
itaagfue, whether correctly or not, that the land tuflers 
from this crop, when there is no return of msnure, as 
muoh as it would fiom potatoes sold oflTihe fsrmi while 
the latter aro much mere profiiable; and the earrisge 
of this heavy produce to aoy distance thnMigh roads 
almoe* impassable in autumn greatly diminishes the 
return. The manufacturers ofmigar have found, in 
03iisequence, that they cannot rely on a regular supply 
fiem itie farmer, and that they must enier into thetjul. 
tivation of the beei-root to a large extent on iheir own 
■eoount, to keep up a proper supply^ T(>e company 
astablished near Waterloo have pur(;ba«ed a large 
tnct of land, a great part of which is in t\o<Mf«, whtch 
they are catling down and crmvertiiig into arable land 
for this purpose; on this fresh soil, which is by no 
m|Kns rich, the beet-root appears u\ ihnve well. A 
large sugar manufdctory is erecietl at Bruges, atKHher 
near Ghent, and a smaller ntwrer DixmNde, end 
various other places, which will require many hun. 
dteds of acres for beet^ruot anmmily, and thus make 
Una root an important artiofe of cultivattun. Ttie 
mode in which this root is eulitva^ has nothing pe* 
ealiarin it. The knd is pfoughed and well manured; 
the seed is dibbled, as in the gardeu, m rows a fjot or 
eighteen inches wide, and a foot asunder in the tuivs; 
whan the plants ssre up they ate weeded avid hoed by 
hand; the seed is put into ^egTonnd in ti>e t)egirmifig 
«f lVtay,ttnd the roots tahen up in September and 
October. A common erop is from lifteen to twenty 
tnns eC roots fk)m an acre of lend. 

This euliivation has not been adopted for a seffi- 
tketit number of yesfrs to asoertain what rotathm w 
mest pTofitahte, vHiere beet-root is the principal object. 
Those who are sanguine think that alternate creps uf 
beet-roet and corn may be kept up by good tillage and 
manuring. The old farmers ere of opinitm that there 
vtnU soon be a great falling-off ia the cteps^ Time 
win ahew who are right. In the mean time the eel. 
tivaiioa ef the white and yellow beet^ which eontain 
iMMt aaocbuiae matter > is eitending rapidiy. A 



small portion only of these tiseful roots is rateed ibr the 
cnwB. They are not supposed to be so good for the 
milk as turnips, and they take up the whole season. 
Should the cultivation be greatly extended, it may 
have a great effect in causing a variation in the nsnal 
n)tation of crops, now generally adopted. The ad. 
vantage to agriculture of the beef .root sugar manufiic 
tury, where good land is not over^tbtmdant, is still 
pmblematical 

The RtUa Baga,OT Swedish turnip, which is so 
highly valued by the British farmer, is not generally 
culiivated in Flanders. If a few small patches of it 
are seen, it is ot\)y as an experiment made by some 
rich proprietor. It does not enter into the regular 
system of cultivation, and is not so welt suited to sandy 
soils as the turnip. 

Carrots grow well in light soils, which have been 
trenched to a good depth, and they cous«qnently form 
a part of the regular rotations in all light toils; when 
I hey are sown as a principal crop, it is generally next 
after potatoes, buckwheat, or turnips. The land, hav- 
ing been well stirred for these crops, is ploughed be. 
fore wini«>r, and manured with half the usual quantity 
ofoow dung, or of the sweepings of streets, with which 
is mixed a third part of pig*s dung, from the notion 
that the smell of this dung keeps off* the moles and 
fie d mice, who otherwise would injure the crop. 
This is ploughed in six or seven inches deep, and the 
lamt is lef\ so all winter. In the beginning of April 
a very deep ploughing is given, two or three inches 
deeper than the last; twenty hogsheads of liquid ma- 
nure are then poured over this, and 2 1-2 lbs. of carrot 
seed are sown. The harrows reversed are drawn over 
the land; ihe intervals between the stitches, are dug 
out with the spade, and the earth thrown evenly over 
the seed. It is then slightly rolled. Some put en no 
dung, but only ( iquid manure, on the land intended for 
carrow. If the preceding crop was potatoes, the ground 
is already sufficiently manured, and any addidonal 
quantity would have a tendency to produce forked 
carrots, which is the oonsequence of over manuring; 
but if they f)ltow txickwhear, which has had no ma> 
nure, a fresh supply is necessary to ensure a gt)od 
crop of currctts. The more the manure is decomposed 
and Ultimately mixed with the soil, the b<>tter for this 
cp»p. When the carrots oome up. they require to be 
must carefully weeded; thrs is the princifml expense. 
It is tiwMo oy wuioen and cnildren, who go on their 
hatidsatid knees and pull Up every weed, if carrots 
were sown in drills much of ihis labor might be 
frp^red, by using hoise-hoes between the rov»8, and 
Mtnall hNiitd-hoes between the plants in the rows. 
SttoMid the carrors fail, turnips or spurry are imme- 
diately sown, Ciat no time may be lost. In May the 
carroiN are thinned out where they grow too close, 
and thoi»e which are pulled out are given to the cows; 
thev are left atmut six inches apart 

' There are two sorts of carrots sov^n in the fields; 
the ime is the targe Datch orange carrot common in 
England, the other is a white carrot which is voty 
hardy, grows to a great sise, and m more productive in 
light sarKhi than the omnge. U has lately been intro* 
iluced mio tilnglarid; some fine specimeuts of the root 
were exuibited at the Smithfield stiuw in Lrecember 
1836 Fftun a tml oa a small iicale, we are incKned 
Ui think that it will be a valuable addition v» <mt roots 
for cattle in winter. The white carrot is that which 
i« generally prefl>rred tor sowing in another crop, as 
flax or t)aney, which is a common practice. In this 
case the carrot seed is sown a week or two after the 
principal crop, ^fhe flex or eom grows fitster than the 
carrot, which is thtts kept down> and only pushes its 
slender root deep into the ground without making 
uiuch top, or swelling to any size, in ^'eedingcaie 
is t>aken not to pull out the carrots, which aro easily 
distinguished from weeds. After the flax is ptilled,the 
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groand is gone over and weeded again; liquid manure 
is then spread over, and the carrots soon begin to 
grow, and the roots to swell. If the main crop was 
barley, the stubbie is carefully pulled up, and the car- 
rots are then treated as before. Thus by the middle 
of October a good weight of carrots is produced on 
land, which had already given a profitable. crop that 
season; and a great supply of winter fbud is obtained 
for the catde. Carrots are occasionally sown amongst 
peas. The peas ripen in July, and are pulled up; and 
then the carrots are treated as we have been describing 
If the row culture were introduced, and the carrots 
and peas drilled in alternate rows, the success would 
probably be more complete. This is done in the in- 
tervals of the colza or rape with good success. About 
fifteen small cartloads of carrots, or about ten or 
twelve tons per acre, is considered a fair crop. 
Judging from the produce of about one-eighth of an 
acre of good sand, in which the white carrot was sown 
in England, in March 1836. without manure, the rows 
a foot apart and well weeded and hoed, the crop 
would have reached twenty-two tons per acre; the 
common orange carrot in the same ground did not pro- 
duce half that weight. 

Parsnips are sown in land too heavy for carrots; and 
in a deep rich loam, the produce is very great. They 
have the advantage of bearing the severet^t frost, and 
therefore do not require to be housed, but may be left 
in the ground until they are required for use. They 
are not thought so good far milch cows as carrots, but 
superior for fatting cattle. The quality of the soil must 
decide which of the two may be sown to most advan- 
tage. 

There is another root, the cultivation of which is 
often very profitable, although of comparatively small 
use on the farm This is chicory, of which the dried 
loots are roasted and used instead of coflee. A con- 
siderable commerce in this root has sprung up lately, 
which has caused a duty of 20/. per ton to be laid on 
its importation into Britain. It is the same plant which 
Arthur Young so strongly recommended for its leaves 
for cattle and sheep; but it has not been found to 
answer the expectation in this point of view. The 
roots contain a strong bitter, which may be extracted 
,by infusion; it ii also used in the brewing oi beer to 
save hops. It is wholesome, and if it does not impart 
an unpleasant taste to the beer, there can be no objec- 
tion to its use. At all events the culiivalion of it, 
whether fur beer or coffee, is a part of Flemish agricul. 
ture, and deserves to be noticed. The seed is sown 
in the end of March or beginning of April. It is treat- 
ed exactly as the carrot, when sown alone The 
ground should be mellow and deep, rather heavy than 
. light, and ploughed or trenched to a good depth. It 
ii sown broad-cast in Flanders, as everything else is; 
but it would be much better if it were sown in rows 
eighteen inches apart The leaves may be given to 
sheep or pigs; but they give a bad taste to the milk of 
the cows who eat them. The roots are taken up in 
September, and are then of the size of a small carrot; 
they are cut into pieces, and dried in a kiln. In that 
state they are exported. The price varies much, ac- 
cording to produce and demand. It is not an object 
of general cultivation, but only by particular persons 
and in particular soils; the market is overstocked at 
one time, and a great demand exists at another. Such 
a produce can never enter into a regular course, but 
may be raised as circumstances may afford a prospect 
of sale and profit. — Library of Useful Knowledge. 

Worthy of Example. — A daughter of Maj. Thorn- 
aa Mitchel, of Georgia, when married lately was drefs 
ed entirely in silk of her own manufacture, viz: 
cap, stockings, gloves, and frock, which was pronounc- 
ed by all who saw her to be equal to the best Pon- 
gee. 



THE OFFICES OF ROOTS AND LEAVES. 

Plants may be said to consist of two great parts, the 
root and the stem, with their various appendages. 
But since we are in this place merely to consider one 
function of vegetable life, namely, the function of ab- 
sorption, or the manner in which plants biing matter, 
external to themselves, within the range of their vital 
actions, we may confine our researches almost entire- 
ly to the TootM and leaves, — ihoie being beyond doubt,^ 
the parts by which extraneous matter is first received 
into the plant ; and, in the first place, let us examine 
the functions of the root. 

The terra root is generally considered to include all 
that part of the plant which is beneath the surface of 
the soil. This, however, is not strictly correct ; for 
many plants possess what botanists call a rhizoma, or 
underground stem. The true root in that part of the 
plant which, frum the instant of its bursting the co- 
verings of the seed, begins to direct its course down- 
wards (or towards the earth's axis,) " wi h a tendency 
so powerful, that no known force is sufiScieni to over- 
come it." Moreover, it differs from the stem in many of 
its characters; thus, it does not divide itself into smaller 
fibres in the regular manner, in which stems general- 
ly give off their branches. Again, it never produces 
leaves or scales ; and another important distinciion is, 
" that it never becomes green (at least in tissue) when 
exposed to the action of air and light while all the 
other parts of vegetables, when thus exposed, assume 
the color." , The root is divided into the body and 
fibres, the latter of which will alone claim onr atten- 
tion. These fibres are furnished at their extremities 
with a remarkable structure, which, from its resem- 
blance to a sponge, has been termed spongide. It 
consists of an extremely loose texture, and is naost 
probably merely " the newly formed" internal " tie- 
sue" of the root itself, deprived of its more dense 
covering, or cuticle, as it is termed. This opinion is 
very much strengthened by the well established fact, 
that roots grow by their extremities only.- Ui this 
manner the spongiole is always being renewed ; and, 
what is of still more consequence, ia never Zon^ in one 
place. On this account it is that plants which live 
many years (if not growing too near others of the 
same kind) are not liable to die from having ex- 
hausted the soil; or, in other words, are not liable to 
be starved to death ; for it is evident that, by the con- 
stant change of position of the spongiole, which is the 
only pan cf the root by which nourishment is receiv- 
ed into the plant, there must be a constant supply of 
food, so long as the soil around it contains any organic 
matter in a fit state of absorpiion. It has been shown, 
by innumerable, experiments, that the spongioles, or 
absorbent extremities of the rootp, cannot take up any 
thing but fluids ; or, at all events, if they can absorb 
solidp, they must be in such a minute state of divjision, 
ihat they would remain suspended in water, even for 
,a considerable lime, which is a firmness of panicles 
far greater than will probably ever be attained by any 
mechanical means. 

It has likewise been proved, that plants are capa- 
ble of choosing a certain degree, their food ; or, in 
other words, of selecting those substances which are 
best adapted for their peculiar nature, and rejecting 
what would be injurious. This power, however, ap- 
pears to be lin<ited, as it is perfectly possible to de- 
stroy a plant by giving it poison by the roots. The 
root, moreover, has the po*werof carcrea'on.or returning 
to the earth such matters as are either useless or in- 
jurious. From this last property of roots, we may 
draw two valuable conclusions ; firU, That in order 
to poison a plant, the substance used must be capable 
of acting rapidly, or it will most probably be rejected 
before it has had lime to 'produce its effect ; and 
secondly^ that »inre plants reject substances useUss 
and injurious to them, the soil where they grow may 
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in time become so impregnated with such subBtances 
as to render it incapable of supporting the same ttpecies 
of plant any longer ; or at least until such time as the 
rejected matter shall have been decomposed. This 
point will be enlarged upon when we come 
to treat of the rotation of crops. The next purpose 
which the roots of all land, and the majority of aqua- 
tic plants, serve, is obviously to fix it firmly in its 
place. On this account, we ^nd, in many cases, that 
a certain proportion exists between the size of the 
stem and the root. Thi?, however, is subject to ex- 
ceptions. But, on the other hand, in all cases an ob- 
vious relation may be perceived between the form, of 
the root and the kind of soil in which the plant grows 
Thus, if two specimens of the same p'ant — some of 
the grasses, for example^>be found growing, the one 
clayey, the other in sandy soil, it will be seen, on ex* 
amination, that the root of the one growing in the 
sand is much more minutely sub-divided, and con- 
tains many more small fibres, than the one which 
grew in clay; and the reason of ttiis is obvious. 
We have already seen that the spongioles are the only 
absorbent parts of the root ; that they exist only at the 
extremities of the smallest fibres; and, moreover, that 
they can talie up nothing but what is presented to 
them in the form of solution. ?}ow, in the clayey soil, 
from its retentive nature, the soluble parts are not al- 
lowed to drain away ; and hence the plant is supplied 
i!?ith food near at hand, and consequently, a few short 
fibres are sufficient. On the other hand, plants grow- 
ing in sand are frequently deprived of all fluid near 
them, by the sinking of the soluble matters through 
the loosely aggregated soil ; in v^hich case the plant 
would inevitably perish from starvation, were it not 
for the wise law of Nature, which provides against 
«uch calamities, by endowing the roots of plant*, 
placed under such circumstances, with the power of 
shooting forth innumerable minute fibres in all dlrec* 
tions, in order that advantage may be taken of every 
drop of moisture which falls in their neighborhood. 
Nor is it merely in the number of minute fibres that 
the roots of plants growing in sand diflfer from those 
which inhabit the siifTer toils. The form of the body 
of the root is distinct; thus, nearly all bulbous, and 
other large succulent roots — as the turnip, for example 
— require sandy soil ; and moreover, some plants — as 
that species of grass named Phleum pratenfe, (mea- 
dow cat's tail or timolhy-grass) — change the form of 
the root, according to the soil they inhabit; thus, in 
stiff* clays, the plant just mentioned has a fibrous root, 
whereas in sand it becomes bulbous, and assumes all 
the characters of Phleum nodosum. The explanation 
here is as evident as in the former case. The bulbs 
of the roots act as reservoirs of food for the plant; thus, 
in very dry seasons, these bulbs bhrivel up, their 
fluids being all needed by the rest of the plant and 
hence vviihdrawn. So beautifully do we perceive in 
this, as in all other cases, that design and adaption of 
means to specific purposes, which must impress even 
the most sceptrical with the absolute existence of a 
Oreat First Cause. So much for the root and its 
functions. 

Important and complicated as these may appear the 
leaf performs offices of a much more obscure nature- 
In the words of the justly celebrated Lindley, "Leaves 
are at once organs and respiration, digestion, and 
nutrition. They elaborate the crude sap impelled 
into them from the stem, parting with its water, ad- 
ding to ii carbon, and exposing the whole to the ac- 
tion of art." To describe fully in this place these 
numerous operations, would not only occupy far too 
much space but would, to a certain degree, be foreign 
to our subject, as all we wish to examine at present 
is, how the nutritious matter gets into the plant, put- 
ing completely out of the sight the question as to what 
becomes of it after it is absorbed. From the sentence 



above quoted, we find that carbon is added to the sap 
by the leaves. By this is not meant, however, that it 
is without the substance until it reaches these organs, 
but merely that an extra quantity of this element is 
hereby added to it. How, therefore, is this accom- 
plished ? We have already repeatedly stated, that 
carbon always exists in the atmosphere in the form of 
carhonic acid gas. Now, it has been ascertained 
that the leaves, while exposed during the day to the 
sun's rays, have the power of absorbing this carbonic 
acid, and afterwards decomposing it, the carbon being 
retained, and the oxygen given out again in the form 
of gas. During the night, however, or in the shade, 
no such change takes place. Carbonic acid, indeed, 
may be absorbed, probably in the form of a solution in 
water, as it is well ascertained that leaves take up 
moisture during the night; but it does not appear to 
undergo any decomposition; part of it, in fact, is given 
out in an undecomposed state ; and as oxygen is re- 
moved from the air, at the same time thjt this evolu- 
tion of gas is going on, it is supposed that plants have 
the power during the night, of absorbing oxygen, 
which dissolves part of their car6on, and re-escapes in 
the form of carbonic acid. Thus, we see that, during 
the night, the exact reverse is taken place to what was 
effected while the leaves were exposed to the rays of 
the sun. In the latter case, carbonic acid being ab- 
sorbed, the carbon is retained, and the oxygen 
evolved ; whereaa in the former oxygen is absorbed, 
and carbonic acid given out. What is the ultimate 
efifect of these complicated and apparently inconsistent 
changes, it is hard to say. The fact, however, re- 
mains unalterable ; and from it we may draw at least 
two very valuable conclusions: — First, From what 
we have said with reference to the formation of car- 
bonic aeid gas during the burning of vegetable matter, 
and sine 3 it is well known to all that this gas is like- 
wise contained in great abundance in the breath of all 
animals, it is clear that, unless there were some pro. 
cess in constant operation of removing it from the air, 
our atmospnere would soon become so contaminated 
with this noxious gas (choke-damp,) that it would be 
incapable of supporting life. Now, it ha) baen con- 
jectured that this constant absorption of carbonic acid 
by plants during the day, and the evolution of oxygen 
(the constituent of air most essential to life,) has the 
effect of preserving the healthy condition of the at- 
mosphere. Secondly — But, oh the other hand, it is 
equally important to remember that the reverse takes 
place during night ; plants at that period vitiating the 
air; which accounts for it not being healthy to sleep 
in apartments where a number of plants are growing. 
But to return from this digression. From the &cts 
above stated, we find that the leaves absorb carbonic 
acid and water ; and, for the present, we shall rest 
content with this, and proceed at once to consider of 
what the food of plants really consists,— now that wo 
are so far acquainted with that important function ex- 
ercised by plants — namely, absorption-^by means of 
which they receive their nourishment. And, in the 
first place,' we may very briefly show the analogy 
which exists in this particular between plants and ani- 
mals ; by doing which we shall be enabled to render 
the sequel much more intelligible. It is well known 
to all who are conversant with the functions of living 
animals, that after the food is received into the sto- 
mach it undergoes certain changes ; one of the most 
important of which is its being rendered soluble, and 
afterwards is absorbed by a special set of vessels called 
lacteals, and is then carried to the lungs to be convert- 
ed into blood. Now. the analogy is perfect, if we 
take into consideration that plants have no stomach, 
and, therefore, all the preparation which takes place 
in the stomach of animals, has to be performed in the 
soil Hence Greisenthwaite, a niost ingenious writei 
on this subject, says, ** The soil may be regarded as 
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the itomach, the common receptacle of the food of 
plantf , in which manure it converted into ^ubsiaiiceft 
that are saluble ; and afterfvards tho«e soluble tub. 
■tancet are absorbed by the capillary tendrilt of the 
loott, in a manner exactly timilar to that already ob. 
served of ihe lacteaU of animalt." A momeoi't re- 
flection will at once, therefore, clear up all difficulties; 
for we perceive ihat the spongides of the root act ei. 
actly as the lacteala of aniam}s,>-namcly, they absorb 
the soluble matters prepared in the stomach (soil,) and 
eariy it to the leaves to be coverted into perfect aotp, 
which process likewise corresponds exactly to the 
conversion of the matter absorbed by the leetealt mto 
perfect blood. 



StrpPORT Your Mscbanics-^ There is no truUi 
More undeniable than it is the bounded duty of every 
community lo suppiHt its own mechanics. They are 
a wonhy and indispensable class of men. and we find 
no town or village flourishing without their aid. In- 
deed their presence or absence is always a true index 
of the condition of a piace-^whether it is advancing 
in wealth and importance, or sinking in decay 
Whenever we pass through a village and hear the 
ftoqnent sound of the carpenter's hammer, the hum 
of factories, the clink of the blacksmith's anvil-^that 
YiUage, we say to ourselves, is flourishing. It eannot 
be otherwise, for the producen are actively employed, 
and outnumber the consumers. Whenever and 
wirarever this is the case, the people ana growing 
woalthy, and are at the tame time training up the 
ri«Dg generation to habitt of induttry and morality. 
Whereas, if a city or village pursue the opposite of this 
-neglects itt meohanics and supports those of 
i foreign town — those who can, will bo ooatpelled 
to go to eoiae other place, and those who are compel- 
led by the force of Circumstances to remain, will 
beooMM idle and profligate — they will cecwe to pro 
daoeand be consiumers— in a few years they will 
beoonse beggars, and their children ignorant and 
ticiosw 

Cf there is any truth in the assertion that we ought 
OS a nation, to give the preference to domestic roanu 
ftcttire», the fact is equally true with regard lo a 
oomrauaity— bo4h are sustained by the same arg o 
■ftoits. If a merchant wiioM have around him su«> 
tained c«»tomers. let him by every means in his 
power, support and foster the mechanics of hi* village, 
and as they become more wealthy, their cusHMn will 
especially in those articles on which he 
I the greatest profits; for it is uudeuiaitte, that 
OS men become more wealthy» they also become more 
loxuriow ; and nn merchant will deny that articles of 
luxury always aflbrd the greataat profits. The ha hit 
of importing large quaattt(es of cheap and half made 
orticios, «o compete with our village mechanics, is 
short sighted and wrong, both as regards the me- 
ohonic and the consuaier ; and if the raefcbant would 
look further into the opersiion of things, he would 
find that he crossed the path of his own interest by 
doing so. . Let the merchant bring the case to hts 
owa door, and he, perhaps, may better understand it; 
tnppom that every individuiU who poetesses the 
looans, and who uses in his family four or five hun- 
4fed dollars worth of goods per annum, shtrakl instead 
of boyiog of him at retail, go to aoate city wholesale 
ostahLithment and purchase his year's supply— would 
ho not in t«itterness condemn such an illiberal course 
and eoaid he not say to him with truth that he was 
waning againtt his own interest, by dosnoying the, 
botiaess of his own town and giving it to another ; 
and that hit Itttleneet woidd react opoik him in double 
Md by tfao do c reaa e of the value of hit properQr and 



badnett! So, in the case above inttancod, could tho 
mechanic tay tho tame to tho merchant. We aay 
then, let all dattes support each other, and by tho 
mutual exchanges, keep that wealth at hornet whidi 
if necessarily expended abroad, tends to destroy tho 
business of your neighbor, and which in turn deitioyt 
your own.'-^inerioen Balance. 

FatOTioN OF THE AiE —Sfinnuig of ▲ Tor.— 
Mr R. Rob. rn, of Manchester, suted at the BritiSb 
Association, that in 1824 be contrived a machine to 
enable him to ascertain the amount of friction, but 
without reference to tiie retistence of tho atmosphere^ 
and he found that as the velocity inert ased. the fric- 
tion rather diminished. He was convinced, however, 
that the resistance of the atmonphere should be taken 
into consideration, and in proofs be stated lhat on one 
occasion, he was on the Manchester Railway in a 
hurricane, bk>wing the direction of the railway, and so 
violent, that the power of the wind was sufficient to 
more the carriage even without steam. In this way 
he passed on at such a speed as to completely neutral*, 
ize the effect of the hurricane — the effect generally 
was that of a calm> The observation of the Pretideat 
on the pendulums of astronomical clocks, reminded 
him of a curious circumstance which had come, aomo 
years since, under his observation, and was another 
proof ol the resif>tance oflered, under certain circttni>- 
stances, by the air. Having made a tc^, which tpoa 
for forty, three minutes, he was reqtietted to make 
another for a fHend— this he did, and to give it a hand- 
some appearance be had ii lacquered, and then found 
it would spin only seventeen minutes; he accordingly 
removed the lacquer, and then it spun for thirtyoeveo 
minutes. Mr. Hawkins, in confirmation, observed, that 
inconvenience having been experienced from tho re* 
sistence of the air on a fly wheel, he had greatly di- 
minished it by reducing the surface of tho revolting 
bodies. Mr. Haidmao Earle said, he remembered, 
that during Dt. Lardncr's experiments, at one or mora 
of which he was present, the steam was blown offhand 
he mentioned several facts, showing the great irrega- 
Inrity in the performance of the same engine under 
circumstances apparently similar. Dr. Lardner n* 
marked, in conclusron. that he was convinced that tho 
amount of friction could not be much greater than that 
now deduced, since the adhesion was found to be 
within a very email fraction of the theorotical adhe- 
sion. 

Mr. Hawkins mentioned, at the British Association, 
that in the same individual there was frequently a 
great difference between the left and right eye; ho 
knew a case where the focus of one eye was thirty-six 
inches, and that of the other only three. 

Dr. Lardner corroborated Mr Hawkins' statomontt, 
and gave the instance of Profesfor Airy, who had 
found that he was diflerently , short-sighted in difieroDt 
directions; in fact, that his eye partook of the character 
of a spheroid, net of a sphere, and he accordingly get 
glasses ground on a spheroid, which perfectly aaitod 
him. — Lmtdon Mec. Mtigazine. 



Tuck in tour rufflr.— **We have a fow aaik to 
midra," said a blacksmith to hit son at he caaM from 
tchool at 13 o'clock. Tbomaa tucked in hit raffle 
and took his ooat« and was a blacksmith till he earaod 
hie diimer, and ate it with a good relish. ** Put out 
your raffle, Thomas it is school time now," said the f^ 
then-^This it the picture of the day ; but it would aa- 
twer jott at well for a good many othera, TfaDataa 
expectea it;— and was as happy with hit ruffle tucked 
in at, hit mates at their play. 

It would be no bad notion, '* in these hard timet** 

for many a young man to tuck in his ruffiet. and swiiig 

an axe, or hold a plough, or make a nail— >for many 

a young man, whose oxpectationt of riches from tho 
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gttin* of trade are sadljr disappointed to earn a Ivt'vag 
in tome calling which t^e world honors less but pays 
better — some hnmble occupation, which while it holds 
out no delusive hope of immense wealth by a single 
speculation, assures him of competent food and raiment 
We .should here recommend Agriculture, in a spe- 
cial manner. Not such forming as consists in first 
Tunning in debt for lands ond mortgaging them back 
for payment ; and then borrowing money to put up 
fine buildings. No ! this is not ihe way. But lay }'Our 
own shoulder to the wheel — tuck in your ruffle, and 
earn your bread by the sweat of your brow. It wilf 
be the sweeteftt you ever ate. — Franilin Farmer. 



niKDICitli. 



From the New Orleans Bee. 
FLOATING PLANT. 
Doctor Samuel A. Cartwjight, of Natchez, read a 
lecture before the Mississippi Lyceum, on the 7th ult., 
on the health-preserving properties of the grand\/iora 
jussUua, or floating plant. Part of the lecture is pub- 
lished in the Natchez Free Trader of the 17ih ult, 
and is to be concluded in a subsequent number. The 
doctor ascribes to that plant virtues of the most saluta- 
ry kind, and if he can establish them to the extent in 
ndiiob he says they exist, the floating plant will be- 
come a very important material for promoting and re- 
■toring health. It is found on the stagnant waters of 
Lower Louisiana in great quantitiea* floating on the 
iurfiiee, and where it appears, the water of the bayou 
or pool on which it floats, is more or less clear in pro- 
portion to the greater or smaller quantity of the plant 
Aoeoiding to Poctor Cartwright, the pores of this plant 
coMistitu^ the alembic through which the impurities 
of the water pass eff. The plant is entirely aquatic, 
bears a flower, grows three or four feet above the sur- 
face of the water; the root is several feet in length, 
lie* horiaontally on the watei; about two inches be- 
low the surface. The roots and leaves, says the doc- 
tor, form such dense covering to the water as to con- 
stitute a bridge sufficiently strong to enable snakes and 
Ihe smaller animals to pass over the pools in which it 
grows. The mass is in some places so thick as to of* 
imt considerable resistance to a canoe, and they form 
the stratum of the prairie trembhnie, or the shaking 
prairie. 

The doctor supposes that the growth of this plant 
Ib conducive to the health of the region in which it 
appears ; and, to support his t|ieery. he adduces the fel 
lowing facts : 

1. That it purifies all stagnant water in which it 
grows. 

2. That though he visited the region in which the 
plant is indigentiua, in the hottest season of the year, 
be found the stagnant waters of the lakes and bayous, 
inhabited by this plant, as pore to the sight, amell and 
taste, as if it bad just fallen from the clouds. He gives 
m lui example the waters of the Bayou Black, which 
have a darkish appearance, owing to a ehemioal af- 
finity between some ferruginous matter in the soil and 
the oak trees and leaves which had fallen into it, yet 
the water was £ree from all disagreeable taste and 

* amell. It contsined no green scum, and was as good 
and palatable as cistern water, except near the Gulf 
of Mexico, where it was impregnated with salt, and 
the inhabitants drink no other kind of water. The 
doctor alleges, that south of the region where the jus- 
sieua gnmdiflora grows, in the same kind of alluvial 
soil, stagnant water of pools and bayous become very 
impure. He infers, ^erefore, that this aquatic plant 
consumes or feeds upon those aufastaBces which, in 
other situations, corrupt and vitiate stagnant waters in 
warm olinates. | 

3.Theclootor 



establishes his theory beyond all controversy : the re- 
gion in which tliis plant abounds, contains more stag- 
nant water and swamps than any oiberi nhabited dis- 
trict of the same extent in the United Slates, and yet 
the inhabitants enjoy a remarkable degree of hedth 
and longevity, and are exempt from malarious and 
miasmatic d iseases. The grovi th of this plant is bound- 
ed by the 30th degree of north latitude, and the soil 
and face of the country on boih eidcs of it are similar, 
h^iog alluvial, and containing lakes, swamps and stag- 
nant water, and covered with nearly the same vege- 
table productions. The country on the north side is 
unhealthy, its stagnant waters impure, its inhabitants 
sickly, and human life of short duration. On the south 
side, on the contrary, there is a wholesome atmosphere, 
pure water, healthy and long lived inhabitants. The 
doctor adduces the country on bayou Lafourche to sus- 
tain his theory respecting the healthiness produced bj 
the growth of the floating plant, and he says that in 
the year 1831, a great number of the original settlers 
were living, who migrated from Nova Scotia before 
the revolution. The negro population, he says, was 
very numerous and remarkably healthy and long lived, 
and the number of persons among the negrors over a 
hundred years old, was greater than in all New Eng- 
land, including its whole population, white and black. 
The inhabitants attribute their peculiar healthful- 
ness to the salubrious influence of sea breezes. But 
the same efiect is not produced by sea breezes on soila 
of the same kind, beyond the region of the jussieua 
grandiflora. Therefore, he says, it is a fair inferens« 
that this plant, by consuming the impurities of the stag- 
nant waters, pravents the generation of miasmats, and 
thus acts as a prophyhictic against bilious fevers and 
other miasmatic diseases- 
Doctor Cartwright is a man of science and learning, 
of high character as a physician, and of amiable dis{^ 
aition. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
phenomena of natural history to decide upon the me- 
riis of his theory. If it be correct, and the facts which 
he advances, seem lo leave no doubt on the siil^ect, 
he has made a disooverv of the utmost importance to 
science — and one which will be eitremely useful to 
the inhabitants of the southern parishes of T^^^tfig^)g, 



BOHAN UPAS OF THE WEST. 
Ths Milk SicKNKS8.^The mysterious disease 
which bears this name, is p^nliar to the region west 
of the mountains, and prevails onfy in certain districta 
of that region. Many parts pf Kentucky, Indiana. Il- 
linois and Mi^nri have been greatly afflicted by it, 
hundreds have died its vietims, and some districts of 
country are almost uninhabitable on its account. The 
Kentucky Legislature has long since offered a rewaid 
to any one who could ascertain the cause of this terri* 
ble disease, but all Inquiries upon the subject have 
been hitherto unsuccessful. The St Louis Bulletin, * 
however, contains a letter on the subject, said to be 
from the pen of an intelligent geatleman, in which the 
cause of the disease is referred to a tree, the proper- 
ties of which are described to be very similar to those 
attributed to the Bohan Upas of tbe East Indies. The 
letter, which will be feuiid interesting, is subj(Hned : 
Femme Osage Township, } 
St. Charles Co , Mo., Nov. 9, 1838 J 
Mr. Koch,— Dear Sir— I herewiiih transmit to yon 
one of the genuine apples of Sodom. It grew on a 
large Sodomite tree in Femme Osage bottom, m St. 
Charles county. The tree is nine feet thick, one hun- 
dred and forty feet high, and straight in the hody, 
there being no limbs for farty-six feet above the ground, 
in a fruitful year it is aatimated that it bears one thou- 
sand bushels of fruit The leaves resemMe tMose of 



I a pear tree, but are much larger and evergreen; the 
blossoms are similar to the tulip, and when in full 
bloom, it is considered the most grand, hetutllhlraad 
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inpoeing object id the vegetable kingdom. But it is 
of the most poisonous nature ; its roots, bark^sap, leaves 
and fruit, are ail destructive poisons. Its twigs and 
branches operate as a slow, malignant, and incurable 
poison, of a peculiar quality, destructive of animals 
and man. It has been recently discovered, and satis* 
factorily tested, that the browsing upon the sprout 
about its root, is the cause of that mysterious disease, 
called the milk sickness. 

Thot fruit, when fully ripe, has an inviting appear- 
ance, but it soon takes a dry rot, and the inside be- 
come* a poi89nous and disagreeable dust, in appear 
ance resembling Scotch inuffl Notwithstanding its 
noxious qualities, cattle and various other animals are 
fond of frequenting it and feeding on its leaves, and 
they frequently die in its vicinity. Numerous skele* 
tons of animals may be found in the bottom, within a 
mile round, but when taken in small quantities, it ter- 
minates in lingering and uncontrollable milk sickness. 
Since the tree has been fenced in, no milk sickness 
kas existed. The wodd of the tree is as solid and 
heavy as lignumvite or ebonyt and from its similarity, 
florae intelligent persons have conjectured that it is the 
celebrated tree called the Bohan Upas in the East In- 
dies. When any part of the green tree is lacerated, 
a peculiar gum exudes from the wound like whita na- 
live turpentine, which is esteemed one of the strong- 
est poisons, and will blister and seriously injure and 
ulcerate the human body if applied externally. 

It is thought by some persons that this tree might be 
advantageously used in the practice of medicine if its 
powerful medical qualities were properly understood, 
but its poison is so destructive that every person here 
is afraid to make any experiment with it If the citi- 
zens of those parts of Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
that are afliicted with the milk sickness, will make 
proper examination, I have no doubt that they will 
find somewhere in the sick district a solitary tree simi- 
lar to the one I have described above, and if they will 
destroy or enclose the tree they will efiectually pre- 
Tent the disease. Many marvellous stories are told 
in the neighborhood, but respecting many of them, I 
am very incredulous ; but the foregoing statement I 
have prepared from personal observation, and from in- 
formation in which I could place implicit confidence. 



EDVCATIOIV. 

^ ^ 

DR. CHANNING'S LECTURE ON SELF-CUL- 
TURE BEFORE THE FRANKLIN LYCEUM 
Dr. Chanmng began by stating his design in ad- 
dressing the audience, viz. to set before them the Ideal 
of human culture; the means of obtaining that ideal ; 
and to reply to some objections commonly brought 
agaiast the idea of educating the mass of men. Be- 
fore sketching the plan ef his address, he enlarged 
with singular beauty and effect on the great dignity 
of human nature ; the worth of man, a value so great, 
that all distinctions between classes of men vanished 
in a moment; they were as drops to the ocean. He 
■then proceeded, in a very eloquent manner to unfold 
ihe idea of culture ; what a roan Hhould- design to do 
for himself. He should aim Ist, To cultivate bis 
msral powers. These were <»f the noblest order. The 
4Mntiment of the just, the true, and the good, con. 
nects us most intimately wtth God. Conscience is 
God's roost familiar presence in the soul. It is a real 
power, though some deny its existence. 2d to culti 
▼afe the religious sentiments. We will not do injus- 
tice to this portion of the address, by the meagre re- 
port we could furnish of it it this moment, and at 
tbifl distance of time, for we took no notes. Suffice 
it to say, it was received with almost breathless atten- 
tion, by a large audience, many of whom were stand' 
jog, for wut of rooiB to sit. ii. To euIUvtte tha 



intellectual powers. There was less danger these 
should be omitted than any of the others, for men saw 
the use of the mind. It gave bread, distinction, wealth, 
and power. Men were willing to lay great stress oa 
this; still too much could not be done. Then 4th, the 
sense of the beautiful was to be cultivated.. He, spoke 
of the reality of this sentiment, and the beautiful 
provision made for its culture, by the Author of na- 
ture. Only a small part of the things in the world 
were designed to feed, clothe or warm man, but all 
were beautiful, from the little shell to the clond and 
the rainbow. This sense could be cultivated by me- 
dilating on the works of nature and art. He supposed 
a man to find, in a rude cottage the works of the 
great masters of design, paintings, statues ; and to be 
told that from year to year no eye looked at them. 
How he would lament. But the beauties of nature 
were as little noticed by many men. They. saw no 
beauty. 

II. The means of this eduadion, A man's trade 
taught him. He did not consider it a figure of speech 
that^a man was taught by his trade. Education was 
the unfolding of the mind, as far as it calls it into 
exercise ; some trades do this as well as any of the 
learned professions. So, as welt educated men may 
be found in trades as in professions. Besides, educa- 
tion is not merely a development of tha mind, but of 
the moral, religious and social aflectims, and humble 
stations in life afibrd often the best Opportunity for 
the exercise of the great virtues of charity and self- 
denial such as the rich man cannot practise, from tha 
nature of the case : so the best specimens of human 
nature, or in other words the greatest men, may be 
found, where the least often look for them ; is the 
lowest walks of life. Here he made some remarks 
on true greatness, which, to our humble sense, seemed 
the truest and the noblest teaching we ever heard, ex- 
cept in the great and good volume. He thought the 
greatest man in this city might be found in some low- 
ly tenement : all unknown to idle lookers on ; plying 
some humble calling ; sustaining a family by his labor 
and every day doing duties, difficult to be done, and 
braving crosses, hard to be borne, which would give 
a man the /am« of greatness, if borne in a conspicuous 
station. Here he spoke of some of the obstacles in 
the way of culture, and particularly of intemperanae 
the deadliest foe to it. He expressed his hearty ap- 
proval of the famous fiAeeii gallon Law. He sug- 
gested reading. A man could purchase the works 
of Milton, and Shakspeare, for a small sum, and though 
excluded from good society, have the society of those 
sacred authors, in his lowly dwelling. He enlarged 
on this means of improvement. Spoke also of schools 
of the great interest now fek in education in our State ; 
of the great service rendered by the present Secreta- 
ry of the Board ef Education, and one gentleman 
who gave treasure to establish a Normal School. But 
the present state of education was not satisfactory; 
much remained to be done. It is possible that the 
poorest should one day have better means ot self-cul- 
ture than Homer, or Pythagoras. He proposed that 
the public lands should in some way be appropriated 
to this great work. He spoke also of conversation 
as a noble instrument for culivating the whole roan 
— as an amusement and instruction, it was above ' 
price. It was little noticed, because every body 
could talk. He d welt on the importance of beginning 
early. Here lay the secret If one commenced late, 
great energies, and hardy efforts might du much, but 
want of early culture would always retard the work; 
so the duty of parents was plain. 

III. R^if to Ohjectiqns. Some say uncnltivated 
laborers are the best laborers, (an argument worthy of 
Hobbes.) An answer to this is found in the state of 
agriculture and the arts, in the southern States, wheio 
the laborers are slaves, and of course uneultiTtted. 
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Some Bay laborers have not time. But for what do 
men live ? Besides, cultivation creates time, by de- 
vising easy methods of doing ihe work of the com- 
munity. Witness the steam engine, and a thousand 
other machines. The tendency of civilization is to 
make the head save the hands. So time is set free to 
grow'wise and good in. 

The above is but a very meagre, poor and imperfect 
report of what seemed to us the most profound, phi. 
losophic, christian, and practical discourse of this 
great and eloquent philanthrophist. The subject was 
iworthy of the man, and the man equal to the subject- 
The address was eloquent, deep, full of profound 
philanthropy, and religious feeling. We could not 
avoid looking round to watch the effect on many a 
care worn face. Surely the spark had struck in the 
beart, for the flame alread, rising shone in the face. 
We could see in imagination the g^^eat truths uttered 
that night stealing like the noiseless dew into an hun- 
dred families, warming the heart, exciting the thoughts, 
guiding the energies, and shaping the life of multi- 
tudes, who shall bless his name, or what is better, re- 
joice in his light, when his name is forgot. It can- 
not be that so many good words have fallen like wa- 
ter spilt, not to be gathered af ain ; for it is true, that 
no drop of heaVen's rain falls on the sterile ocean, 
on the gutter stone of a city, without doing a good 
work. It cannot be that the words of truth, warmed 
by the spirit of religion and uttered by such persua- 
sive lips, should fall and be forgot. It should be add. 
ed that much of the manuscript was omitted by the 
lecturer for want of time. Of course, we suppose itt 
will be published. — CJiristian Register, 



WHY IGNORANCE AND CRIME ARE CON- 
NECTED. 
1, Man is made to kncw^ This is the object of his 
being ; and if he is not educated, he cannot fulfil this 
high destiny, and must necesxarUy, from the. very na- 
ture of his existence, go through life unprepared, dis- 
satisfied and miserable. And the miserable easily fall 
into vice. 

3. Doctor Johnson was once asked^" who is the 
most unhappy man." The reply of the sage was — 
^the man who cannot read on a rainy day." The 
wisdom of this saying came from close observation, 
and a thorough knowledge of our nature. 

3. We may lay it down as an universal maxim — 
having as few exceptions as any of the general truths 
which men have recorded — that vneduealed mind U 
educated vice. The ignorant man is shunned by the 
better part of the community, and left in low society; 
left ignorant of his own nature, of his institutions, and 
of his Creator. He lives in error, for the truth he 
knows not. 

4. I was once walking in a Park with a friend, and 
on one of the trees was nailed this notice: 

' All dogs found in this Park will be shot.* — Said 
my friend, '• if dogs cannot read, they are pretty badly 
off here.'* Now the Creator has written his laws not 
only on the trees, but in the arching heavens, on the 
green earth, and into the very mind and form of man: 
and if roan cannot read, he is pretty badly off here — 
worse off than the dog, for he has a master te read for 
bim, but man owns no master. 

5. If in the darkness of night the sun should stop 
and be seen no more, how soon would men devour 
each other, and desolation reign. So if knowledge 
flihonld sink from the earth and men no more have the 
light of education, how sudden would we change to 
savages. It is education that gives liberty to nations, 
and virtue and happiness to individuals. 

6. There is a voice coming from every tomb and 
every living tongue which tells us that man needs 
JiDowledge to govern hii appetites and panions, and 
io render him happy. 
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"DO YOU TAKE A NEWSPAPER?" 

Messrs. Editots — I was much pleased with the 
perusal of a selected article in the Bulletien of last 
Satiyxlay under the above caption. One passage, in 
particular, struck me as being especially worthy the 
consideration of male readers. It is this : *'if what is 
often spent in the bar room, oyster cellar and nume- 
rous other places of like character, was put together, 
it would soon amount to more than would pay for it, 
and the time spent at such places, would he more than 
sufficient to peruse, any periodical in the land.'* 

But although this consideration is worthy the atten- 
tion of all, and applicable to many, still there are 
those who frequent neither the "bar room" nor the 
''oyster cellar,'* who yet spend large sums annually 
in the indulgence of a vice, which, I am sorry to ad- 
roit, is by no means unfashionable. I allude to the 
habit of smoking. 

It is a conviction that I entertained derived from 
experience, that more money is spent in the course of 
a year for segars alone, By any one addicted to smok- 
ing, than would pay for the subscription to any perio- 
dical in the laud. Nay, more; that with the majority 
of habitual smokers,^ each one expends more fur his 
favorite indulgence, thant would pay for three of the 
most popular and useful periodicals ! 

I have a case in point;— Two merchants (partnen^ 
in this city, (whose names can be given if required) 
are of different tastes with regard to the use of tobacco. 
They are both fathers of families. The one uses cigars 
freely, the expense of which he charges in his mer- 
cantile capacity to '^personal expenses." He takes no 
newspaper in his family. The other uses no tobacco 
at all, in any form, but takes four periodicals (inde- 
pendently of those necessary for the firm,) which he 
charges to '* personal expenses." The cost of tobacco 
to the first has averaged over thirty, dollars per annum 
for several years; the cost to the latter *for literature 
has been less than that amount ! The family of the 
one are annoyed by the fumes of tobacco— those of 
the other, are improved morally and intellectually, by 
the perusal of sterling periodicals, and at less cost ! 
Now, between the two partners, which shall we say 
has pursued the wiser course in making out a leading 
item of " pereonal ?'* Let the impartial decide. — St, 
Louis Bulletin. 

HEALTH OF NEW ENGLANDERS. 
There is probably no country of equal extent in tha 
world, where the average of human life is so great as 
in New England. Probably the deaths in our coun- 
try villages do not, on an average, amount to rocffa 
than one in seventy, annually. Foreigners have been 
often surprised, on going into our burying grounds, at 
the large proportion of persons who have died at the 
age of seventy and upwards. Probably one in six of 
those born in New England lives to the age of seventy, 
and perhaps one in ten to that of twenty years. It is 
true, there may be among us, fewer instances of lon- 
gevity, or of those who survive and pass their hun* 
dredth year, than in some other countries ; but this is 
not inconsistent with the facts I have stated. Tha 
number of centennarians to be found among the slave 
population at the South, is remarkable. Their pro- 
portional number is many times greater than tha 
New Englanders; and yet, the latter are much longer 
lived, on the average, than the slaves of the South.— 
Besides, it ought to be considered tha^ human life is 
comparatively of little vat^ afler the period of seventy 
or seventy-five; for at that age, at the latest, man*s 
faculties begin to undergo a rapid decline— his act^ 
vity and energy and power of endurance are gont* 
and his usefulness at an end. 
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Not only are the New England^ra long lived, but 
they are, as a body, healthy, hearty, stout, muscular, 
fully developed in body, and well formed, (I speak 
more especially of the agricultural portion of them 
— that portion of them which conetitutes the great 
mass pf the population,) In these particulars there is 
no people that eicels theitu • 

When we recollect the things which have been al- 
luded to, and, at the same time, take into consideration 
the well known, and, for the present purpose, all im- 
portant fact, that these same New Englanders are 
what may be called the freest and best livers on the 
globe, have an abundance of the good things of the 
world, and partake of flesh and fish and fowl liberally, 
none being so poor as to be unable to obtain these 
necesmries of life, as they would be called — when, I 
say, we consider all these things, and the obvious con- 
clusions to be derived from them, it seems folly to be 
wasting breath, to be preaching and prating forever 
about the perils of good living, and the dangers of 
«mting flesh. Surely, that kind of diet and those 
modes of living cannot be the worst in the world, can* 
not be very injurious, which are aUended by such 
happy and healthful results. 



THE CAPABILITIES OF BRITISH INDIA. 

The superficial extent of territory, under the imme- 
diate government of the Company, m 514,130 square 
miles ; while the extent of the whole territory in India 
coining under British proteeHotit — we use the word 
Btrangely, we should say, wfiuemee in contradistinction 
— ia 1,28,800 3 4 square miles. It would be a waste 
ef time to dilate on the varioutntas of product of whicA 
ao great an extent of soil must necessarily be capable; 
or conprisiiig with the atatement of extent its geogra. 
phieal site, which, varying from 8 to 30 N. lat, and 
firom 72 to 100 £. long., includes, in point of climate, 
the finest portions of the temperate and torrid zones, 
ta exhaust the patience of the reader by expatiating 
npon the richneu of product hy which it must be so 
astonishingly distinguished. At a glance, the eye of 
tiie most careless discovers that the variety and exube- 
rance of the prodoctioBs of so far extending an empire, 
nrast foe utteriy without limits ; thare is, therefore, no 
neceasi^ for drawing attention to the general fact of 
the agricultural powers of India. It will be more to 
the purpose ef the present paper, to point offt the pro- 
ductions of the country in its particular districts, as 
well as of those which more strikingly address them- 
selves to the observation and interests of the British 
capitalist. The staple productions of India may be 
stated to be indigo, sugar, cotton, silk, opium, and, of 
course, rice. With the exception of the first there is 
not one of these which, on introduction into the home 
market, but is declared inferior. Now, it is very evi- 
dent that the inferiority cannot result from deficiency 
in soil or climate. It results, the mind instantly per- 
ceives, from undue cultivation. Neither can k be as- 
serted that the partiality of government, in affixing so 
high duties to articles of Indian growth, is the radical 
cause of this inferiority. In its native region, previous 
to its transmission to the home market, or ere influence 
of a higher or lower rate of duty coidd reach it, the 
product is inferior. It is inferior in growth ; conse- 
quently there is no denying the assumption that the 
cause of inferiority is in the want of proper cultivation. 
There never was a statement so completely borne out 
by fact, or capable of such clear and convincing illus- 
tration. The history of the article of indigo, is the most 
astonishing example of the results of different orders of 
cultivation, that it is in human power to adduce. Of 
all the piroductions of Indiar it is the only one to which 
British^ enterprise or capital has been applied ; and of 
all those productions, it has been the only one which 
has been able to maintain its place in the market, or 
what is more, to chase fiom the market every other 



description. Its cultivation takes {^ce, feU* the most 
part, in the Presidency of Bengikl ; ocoupying upwards 
of one million statute acres, and yielding an aimuaire* 
f^ult of from je2 000,000 to £3,000,000 sterling. It is 
even asserted that the supply exceeds the demand, and 
fiir the English market, alone, we believe this to be 
the rase ; but it is not to be forgotten, that, through its 
superior excellence, it has found its way all over the 
Continent of Europe, and that France, Germany, and 
Holland, are its purchasers. And this is precisely as 
the ca^e should be,* this is precisely the extensive 
field of speculation which the British capitalist enters 
upon, the' moment he embarks in any branch of Indian 
agriculture. The same results which have attended 
the application of British skill with its concomitant of 
capital, in this instance, must, there is not ar reasonaUa 
thought to the contrary, attend it in every other. What 
an adequate culture has done for indigo, may likewise 
be affected for sugar, silk cotton, opium, besides die 
million other productions of the same region, which 
are impossible to particulaiise from their yery num- 
ber. We are at the mercy of America for cotton, at 
the caprice of Italy for silk, above all, we are depend- 
ent on slavery for sugar, while our dominions in Asia, 
under the three contingencies of favorable soil and 
climate, and rebundant populatbn, capable of yielding 
these things in their perfection, are utterly overlooked. 
But that ihey are, and have been, disregarded, is no 
reason why they should not now be brought into no* 
tice. To err, all nations, like individuals, are lial^ ; 
but let us hasten to redeem ourselves from the enor ; 
let us hasten to do good to India and ourselves. Su- 
gar, which, in reality, may be described as the staple 
of HindoBtan, is the instance, above all, to which we 
would direct the considsration of capitalists. From 
calculations, which we shall have it in our power to 
submit on an early occasion, it will be seen that India 
is able to produce sufficient of this article for the con* 
sumption of the whole world. That there is no eiag- 
geration in this assertion we shall immediately cair- 
vince, by showing the extensive tracts in which it ia 
at present cultivated, and the regions eminently fiivo- 
rable, in p(Hnt of soil and climate, whither its oiltiva- 
tien might be carried. 

At present the whole Grangetic Plain, on an area oC 
170.000 square miles, is the portk)n where the growth 
of the cane may be referred to, as forming a branch oi 
husbandry ; that it flourishes in other parts is equally 
true, but as an article of husbandry, its existence may 
be recorded only in the more densely populated dis- 
tricts. At the same time the territories, whither ita 
cultivation might be carried, are the province of Go- 
serat, the table land between the two Ghauts, and the 
valleys ef the Nerbudeah and Indus. The truth ia, 
the greater part of sugar consumed in India is not 
from the cane, but different varieties of palm. But 
cane sugar would immediately supersede the use of 
the latter, if it could be procured at as cheap a rate. 
There is another exemplification of the poverty of la* 
dia- It is so poor, it cannot avail itself of the blessings 
which an almost spontaneous nature has afifbrded it ! 
But, surely, here then is the field for British capitaL 
It is not the growth of the cane that requires the aazi- 
liaries of the art, but, as the West India slave driver 
so well knows, it is its manufacture. In extmctiag 
sugar from palms, the whole labor is confined to a 
precess of boiling, at a cost of but one penny per lb., or 
little more than half what is necessary to the manu- 
facture of the dulcorific matter of the cane. It is pro- 
duced thus from palms in the whole southern peiuar 
sala of India, in the Burmese and Siamese empirea, ia 
Cambodia. Tonquin, and the Eastern islanda^'— Ori. 
mteH JhrM* 
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THE SILK CULTURE IN<THE U. STATES. 

This branch of domestic industry has acquired such 
a prominence in the public eye, and promises practical- 
ly to enlist the capital and enterprise of so many of our 
citizens, that we cannot permit the year to run out 
without yielding it a more special notice than it has 
hitherto had at our hands. No longer to be regarded 
as a doubtful experiment, or visionary speculation, it 
may indeed justly claim a most important rank in the 
agricultural systems of the country, and richly deserves 
the notice and encouragement of all who desire to 
witness the progressive developement of the national 
resources, and our farther independence on other 
countries for articles of domestic consumption. 

The practicability of the silk enterprise is now very 
generally admitted by all candid men who haveg^ven 
the subject proper attention. For about 60 years past, 
silk has been annually produced in the cold ungenial 
climate of Connecticut : and if valuable varieties of the 
mulberry will survive the winters of New England, 
as is actually the fact under certain modes of treat- 
ment, and silk be profitably produced there, it may be 
most rationally argued that the production of this 
beautiful fabric in the South, with its vastly superior 
adaptations, is a demonstrated problem — unclouded by 
scarcely a shade of incertitude. 

Yet, with this admission freely made, and notwith. 
standing the great parade which has existed about the 
general introduction of the silk culture into this ceun- 
tiy, and the wonderful exploits of particular silk- 
growers among us, it must, on the other hand, be con- 
fessed that -very little has, actually, been accomplished 
in the production of raw material or fabric, and that 
the business is yet in its extreme infancy, so far as 
positive results or the national interests are concerned. 
The statistics of the silk culture in the United States, 
so far as they have been ascertained, show this fact 
most clearly — presenting comparatively meagre re- 
turns afler the busy " note of preparation" which has 
been so long and so clamorously sounded. 

This state of things, however, is most easily ac- 
counted for; and has no bearing whatever upon the 
practicability of the silk culture, or its vast intrinsic 
importance to these U. States. Very many persons have 
invested money in mulberry plantations with the 
sincere intention of feeding the worm and manufac- 
turing silk. But finding such great demand for, and 
such high profits in the sale of mulberry cuttings and 
trees, they have almost invariably consented to post- 
pone their ultimate object for the present tempting 
advantages of this traffic. Accordingly, a vast deal 
H 



of money — indeed handsome fortunes, have already 
been realized in the sale of mulberry plants; in which 
speculation, we believe, ail (perhaps without excep- 
tion) who have had trees or cuttings to sell, have en- 
gaged, and while human cupidity remains unchanged, 
and men continue to prefer present profits to remote 
gains for themselves^or the country, we may expect 
this state of things to exist until the markets shall b& 
completely glutted, and then we may hope to see the 
manufacture of silk actually progress, and this article 
become, as we do think it is destined to be, a staple 
production of this country. As the mulberry trees 
propagate in a ratio so geometrically rapid, we may 
indulge the hope that a few more seasons will suffice 
to supply the immediate wants of all. And, indeed, 
we cannot perceive any thing very seriously to cen- 
sure in this species of traffic, where no fraud is com- 
mitted, (unless it be the exorbitant profits so cody 
pocketed) as it is widely disseminating the means of 
growing silk, and meeting the wishes of the many in- 
dividuals who design going into the business, and who 
are willing to pay the prices demanded. It may, 
therefore, we think, without irony, be called ** a fair 
transaction" — more especially, as the ultimate hopes 
held out to the silk-growers are not, probably, destined 
to disappointment 

Like some mighty river, the roar of whose waters 
waxes louder and more loud as it sweeps onward to 
the ocean, the Silk (or at least the Mulberry) mania 
has steadily strengthened and extended itself, until in 
some parts of the country it has attained a very high 
state of excitement, which still does not seem to be its 
ultimatum. We might here give expression to the 
amusement we have felt in witnessing the paroxysms 
of this fever — the very general prevalence of its 
symptoms — even the clear, cool and grave head infect- 
ed almost to vertigo — some who had hitherto stood 
somewhat aloof from the atmosphere of the epidemic, 
and rather sneered at its prevalence, are themselves its 
now excited subjects — the sectional contentions for 
the Mulberry purchasers — the wagers, so gallantly^ 
tendered upon the trees of the North against the trees 
of the South, <&c. &c. &c But the subject is a serious 
and important one, nationaliy; and the lover of his 
country who will turn to the officially reported 
amount of our importations and consumption of fo- 
reign silks, will soon forget the ludicrous points of this 
excitement in the earnest hope that it may eventuat*^ 
in the general adoption and permartent success of this 
highly . promising and important enterprize. And as it 
always should be with every good government, so, in 
this case the national and individual interests are 
identical. Scarcely a nsident family of a village or 
country in the whole land, but might find it personal 
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1^ profitable to produce silk aceording to its means 
and preparations. And this preparation is, bjr no 
means, formidable. The labor is light, pleasant and 
healthfal, and its appliances unezpensive. Many of 
the beautiful silks of China, are said to be wrought by 
individual families, with fixtures of the simplest, 
cheapest and even rudest construction. But these in- 
dividual producers are vastly numerous: and hence 
the large aggregate of their manufkctures of this &bric. 
The tendency of things in our own country would 
seem, now, to point lo this result A gentleman from 
Virginia, who recently visited the East, for the pur- 
pose ef personal inquiry into the state of the silk cul- 
ture here, says that ihe silk companies are doing com- 
paratively little, befcides pufiing their establishments, 
and that to witness the practical details ef the busi- 
ness, you must go into private families, where alone 
the actual culture is making any considerable pro- 
gress.* This state of things is by no means discour- 
aging. One of the strongest inducements to the adop- 
tion of the Silk culture in the U. States is its extreme- 
ly happy adaption to the capacities, means and inter- 
. ests of individual families, and especially the families 
of farmers throughout the States. Very little prepa- 
ration and expense are necessary to enable almost any 
household (especially in the country) to engage in the 
business, on a scale commensurate with its means and 
circumstances. And bringing iifto employment the 
aapemumerary and otherwise unavailable hands in 
the family, and thus interferring, very immaterially, 
with the main work on the farm, its general adoption 
by our agricultural population, would at once develope 
new and handsome resources for them, while the 
aggregate of their labors would add materially to the 
wealth and independence of the nation. 

It is a highly attenuated fastidiousness which objects 
to this enterprise. That its abundant success is a 
•matter of no intrinsic value to our people, and would 
only minister to an undue luxury, pride and ostenta- 
tion. It is, no doubt, truly estimated that silk can be 
produced at a much cheaper rate than cotton — with 
less toil of man and beast, and for less waste and de- 
terioration of the soil demanded for its culture. As a 
certainly more durable article of apparel than the 
latter fabric, there exists, therefore no objection 
against it but its extreme lustre and beauty — an ob- 
jection that will lie, with equal force, against the ex- 
quisite grace and loveliness of shade, shape and color, 
with which Providence has seen fit to clothe the 
flowers and vegetation generally, of the garden, field 
and forest. Like the fruitless effort to fix a standard 
of taste, it is, indeed, a difficult task to ascertain the 
precise point, at which the necessities merge with the 
luxuries of life. In the process of civilization and 
sefineraent the latter imperceptibly and naturally 
aansmute themselves into the former; and as our pas- 
sions, once indulged, are ever hurrying us to ex- 
tremes, the bounds of moderation and consience are, 
ysoften, soon transcended in the eager rapidity of this 
^ffuicinating progression. This admitted, we cannot 
nevertheless, apprehend any great moral disaster in 
the realization of the prospect (a remote one certainly) 
when every yeoman in ihe land shall clothe his family 
in native silks of the richest texture and most lustrous 
dies. — Tennetsee Farmer. 

* See Farmer's Register vol 6. p. 449. 

QuiCKKR THAN Magic — In the presence of Seventy, 
eight persons in London, a parcel of rags were re- 
cently taken, made into paper, dried, and printed on, 
in five minutes! When this celerity becomes univer- 
sal, loafers must dodge paper mills, or their ragged 
vestments will be whipped ofil^'and tucked under their 
noses in the shape of a handbill advertising vagrants 
before they know iu— Tlimes. 



SILK. 

The following conmiunication is from a gentleman 
who has been successfully engaged in the culture of 
silk for several yeais, and the information which he 
gives, may be relied upon as correct ; it is very im- 
portant to beginners, and will save them ranch troa- 
blesome inquiry. In the spring of 1835. we had the 
pleasure of examining a lot of silk raised aikl reeled 
by Mr. Smith, and even at that early period, aAer 
comparing it with the best specimens ofltalian silk in 
the market, it was pronoiuced by good judges to be 
a superior article. It was sold to a manufacturer for 
seven dollars a pound, when the best imported silk 
was selling for four dollars. 
To ike Editor of the Yankee Farmer : 

Dear Sir, — As I have been engaged for several yean 
in the business of growing silk. I am of course parti- 
cularly interested, and also feel interested for those 
who may be engaging in the same. I therefore ofifer 
for communication in your valuable paper, the fol- 
lowing as the result of my experience : 

I have fed worms to some extent for the seven pest 
years ; at the first the business was perfectly new, and 
therefore, I had everything to learn from experience; 
and I have ascertained to my own satiifactioo, that 
being supplied with mulberry trees which will pro- 
duce both early and late food, the time to commence 
hatching the eggs is the first of June. I eoomience, 
therefore, as soon as the leaf begins to unfold, which 
ii generally the first week in June, by exposmg a 
quantity of eggs to the air ; and I continue to expose 
them for hatching, every ten days, until the first of 
August ; in this way I have successive crops, which 
will take the feed as it grows, and also acquire about 
the same amount of labor through the season, which 
is far preferable to having a large crop of worms 
which at first will require but the help of one or two, 
and at the last age, require twenty or more. IVhen the 
worms begin to appear, which is generally early in 
the morning, I place on them tender leaves, to which 
they will soon adhere ; I then draw them off on a 
paper and keep each day's hatching by themselves, 
placing the day of the month upon the paper. For a 
cocoonery, almost any out.building will answer the 
purpose. I build my shelves in a simple manner, by 
making use of two inch scantling for posts ; I nail on 
slats to receive the shelves, one foot apart, giving 
them four feet in width at the bottom, making each 
shelf two inches narrower as I ascend, that the worms 
falling from one shelf may lodge on the next below.—- 
We remove the worms from the litter immediately 
after the first, second, third and fourth raoultings, and 
also when, they are ready to wind their cocoons, we 
remove them to shelves prepared. Afler trying the 
various methods in use for the accomodation of the 
worm to wind, we experimented with straw in various 
ways, and as the result of our experience, have found 
that the best metb^od for using it, is, to cut rye straw 
one inch and a half longer than the distance between 
shelves, tying it in buches of some twenty in a bunch, 
from one to two inches from the bottom ; placing them 
between the shelves and spreading thereat the top.— 
I have practiced putting up straw in this way the two 
past seasons, and find the worms will wind in them 
very readily, and the cocoons are gathered with the 
greatess ease and neatness. With regard to reeling, 
1 consider it important that the cocoon should be reell 
ed before it becomes necessary to stifle the chrysalis 
—for this reason : they will yield more silk, and it is 
stronger and more nice. I have practiced reeling in 
this way the two past seasons, and therefore judge for / 
myself. 

I offer this for publication for the benefit of those 
who are going into the business of growing silk and 
who have had no experience. 

Respectfully yours, TiMOTHT Smith. 

Aahefst. Mass, Dec. 2d, 183a 
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SILK. 
We rejoice to perceive that public attention 
continues to be directed towards the cultivation 
of silk. The recent National Convention at 
Baltimore, cannot but give an impetus to tbis 
spirit, which, if followed up with that cool de- 
termination 80 characteristic of Americans, must 
be attended with the most salutary results. A 
larj^e amount of information was collected to- 
gether and disseminated at the convention, and 
will no doubt find its way, either in pamphlet 
form or through the newspapers, to every sec- 
tion of the Union. Before the adjournment, 
upwards of three hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance, representing eleven States besides the 
District of Columbia. Surely this looks welK 
and has the appearance of deliberate determi- 
nation and serious design to prosecute the 
good work to a successful issue. The Baltimore 
Farmer, in alluding to this body, holds the fol- 
lowing encouraging language : 

" To us who have labored for years with an 
honesty of purpose, and a zeal that nothing 
aould repress ; who have looked on unmoved 
amidst the sneers of the ignorant and the taunts 
of others, who were either too idle to investigate 
the question, or too indifferent to the issue to en- 
counter the labor— we confess that the array of 
talent, virtue, and respectability, which were to 
be foiind.in the convention, was indeed a most 
gratifying and heart cheering spectacle. In it 
we b«held the sure and unerring evidence, that 
the silk culture had taken a deep and abiding 
root in the affections of the people ; and we 
seize this occasion to coosratulate our country- 
men on it, as being one of the most auspicious 
events that have happened in the history of our 
xjountry, not even excepting the one which oc- 
curred on that proud day, when the fathers of 
^ our land, at the '* peril of life, liberty and pros- 
r perity," declared that *' we were, and of right 
ought to be, a free and independent people." 
We say this with a full knowledge and just ap- 
preciation of the value in a moral and political 
point of view, of all the leading points connect- 
ed with it. The declaration of independence 
set forth, in the stern language of indignant pa- 
triotism, the wrongs which bad been inflicted 
upon the then colonie^the recital* of those 
wrongs couched as it was in the language of 
truth, carried with it a moral force that rallied 
around our standard every heart that was pre- 
pared to make a generous sacrifice on the altar 
of patriotism— to go his death for his country. 
It went farther — it awakened the latent feelings 
of love of country in many breasts where a 
■ spirit of neutrality had previously dwelt; for they 
saw that, as the sword bad been drawn, and the 
scabbard thrown away, the only alternatives left 
were, either to come to the rescue of the repub- 
lic, or to incur the blasting odium of being trai- 
tors to the land of theiV adoption or birth, and 
choosing the former, they too rallied under those 
stripei and stars that carried Washington and 
his compeers triumphantly through the unequal 
ooniest, and won for us our national existence. 
By the declaration of independence, then, and 
the glorious deeds achieved under its auspices, 
our being as a political people were attained ; 
and if we could, or if it had been desirable for 
us to have remained exclusively an agricultural 
and manufacturing community, our indepen- 
dence would have been complete. But as the 
germs of commerce had been already planted, 
a higher and more noble destiny awaitea us, and 



it was reserved for us to become the secoDd 
commercial country in the world." 

The same paper observes : 

" Two acres in every hundred occupied in the 
growth of grain, will in ten years, if devoted to 
the raising of silk, give us an aggregate amount 
of additional value, which will place us in the 
more wholesome relation of creditor, instead of 
being, as we now are, debtor to the nations of 
Burope ; and while this salutary national condi- 
tion will be brought about, without any extraor- 
dinary diversion of the present agricultural 
force of the country from is usual pursuits, the 
decree of individual happiness and comfort 
which will be dispensed throughout the land, 
will be still more beneficent And hence it is 
that we have seized upon the occasion to con- 
gratulate our countrymen on the evidence fur- 
nished by the proceedings of the conrentioB, oi 
the existence of a feeling and an interest amone 
the people, in behalf of the silk culture, which 
will carry it onward until it works out the re- 
generation of our country from pecuniary thral- 
dom , gives employment to the industrious poor, 
increases the competency of those in better cir- 
custances, and opens to the destitute widow and 
her helpless little ones, the possession of that 
which will '^ bind up their wounded hearts and 
pillow their aching heads." 

The following proper article upon the same 
subject, is from the last number of the German- 
town Telegraph, the intelligent editor of which 
has paid particular attention to the matter : 

Domestic Silk.— Although we have shown, 
time after time, by the clearest and most con- 
vincing evidence, that the Silk Business will be- 
come one of the most profitable and consequent- 
ly one of the most important branches of indus- 
try in this country ; yet the fear is continual- 
ly expressed bv men of superficial minds, and 
those who doubt every thing that does not ema- 
nate from themselves, or in which they may not 
be originally large participants, as to the hardi- 
hood of the Morus Multicauiis— the congeniali- 
ty of the climate for the worms — a market for 
the raw material — the efficiency of our macbin« 
ery for the manufacture of sewing silk as well 
as the general fitness of things u>r going into 
the business at all. These fears and objections 
are generally wound up with the sweeping as- 
sertion, behind which they entrench themselves 
—that the country is not suitaole for the raising 
of silk and it c(m't mcceti ! 

We have said that we have repeatedly shown 
that these fears are utterly groundless ; and no 
one who will view facts with an unprejudiced 
eye, could help being thoroughly convinced of 
their fallacy. There is now in Uermantown, a 
manufactory of sewing silk from the domestic 
material ; and the article which is here produced 
is as far superior, in every respect, to the best 
imported Italian, as it regards evenness of the 
thread, strength, and beauty of lustre, as we can 
well conceive it possible for two similar articles 
to be. Our tailors prefer it infinitely to the im- 
ported ; and we understand the demand already 
for it in Philadelphia, is more than one hundred 
per cent, greater than the supply. The manu- 
facturers sent fifteen pounds to market within the 
past week, for which a very high price was rea- 
lized. Our farmers must embrace every opportu- 
nity in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
Silk Buisness, and make immediate arrange- 
ments for commencing it. Trees, it is true, are 
now high, but as they are not likely to be much 
cheaper the ensuing sea8on,a few hundred should 
be bought as a beginning, which, with care 
would in a twelvemonth, afford them a supply o. 
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leayes sufficieot to feed a considerable number 
of worms. 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO SILK CULTURE. 
In a late number, we took occa»ion to express our 
views of the adaptability of the Silk Culture to our 
soil and climate, and advanced some reasons why, in 
our opinion, it should and would be adopted as a crop 
by onr farmers. — We also stated, ihat we would men- 
tion our views of the manner in which it might be 
introduced generally into our State. The roost obvi- 
ous way to bring about this result would be, to extend 
information among the i^ple, so that every one might 
become acquainted with the merits of the question ; 
but, unfortunately, no individual has sufficient per- 
sonal influence to effect this end. Where ail who 
have opportunities to extend information improve them, 
mncfa good may be produced, and many persons may 
be induced to make trial. Where the trial is once 
made, the simplicity, neatness, and economy of the 
business is such, that, in most instances, the party m 
induced to repeat the trial, and soon becomes impress- 
ed with the importance of continuing the undertaking. 
If the several Agricultural Societies would encourage 
this branch of industry, by establishing committees to 
make examination, and report on such specimens as 
might be exhibited either in its raw or manufactured 
state, and would award premiuips to suck as offered 
fiur and good specimens, much good would also be ef^ 
fected. We are disposed to attach much weight to this 
mode of encouraging the introduction of the silk cul- 
ture. The silk exhibited at Agricultural Fairs, would 
furnish incontestible evidence that the material could 
be produced in the country, and thus a spirit of in- 
quiry would be raised. But of all the plans which 
have been suggested, by which this business might 
be introduced into general practice among our far- 
mers, we know of no mode which would more speed- 
ily and thoroughly effect it, than that it should be 
encouraged by our Legislature. This might be done, 
either by a direct recommendation in the report of their 
committees, or more effectually, by granting for a short 
and limited time a small bounty on the raw material, 
as is now done by several states of the Union. By 
•ome persons this plan is deemed of doubtful policy ; 
bat those who have observed the operation of the law , 
granting bounties, either on silk or any other agricul- 
toral production, are convinced of its propriety, and 
that it will produce the object aimed at. This course 
of Legislatk>n has been known in a single season, to 
change the agricultural character of a whole state. 
Instance the case of the wheat bounty in Maine. A 
short time since, it was thought that the climate and 
soil of that state were unfit for the culture of this im- 
.portant grain ; and her citizens looked to other coun- 
tries for the supply of bread which was daily to be 
placed upon their tables. They were taxed millions 
of dollars annually in favor of the grain growing 
state, while they produced no staple productions in 
their own soil which would remunerAte them for the 
constant drain upon their pockets. AAer enduring 
this state of things for a long time, some enligtened 
eitizens proposed in the Legislalure, the plan of grant- 
ing a bounty on wheat grown within the State. The 
proposition was adopted ; a bounty of a few cents on a 
bushel was offered. An inducement was thus held 
out to the farmers, in the form of Legislative recom- 
mendation and encouragement, and the result was as 
above slated : in a single year, the whole agriculture 
of the State was changed. Wheat was sowed abun- 
dantly, and in place of an importation of millions of 
dollars worth of flour to feed her people, Maine had 
wheat enough and to spare, and grain actually become 
an article of export Her treasury, it is true, was 
drained of a few thousand dollars to pay these pre- 
mhims ; but as they were paid to her own citizenf. 



there was no loss of funds, and as the operation of the 
law granting the premium, was to increase the value 
of the taxable property of the State, the treasury was 
rather enriched than impoverished by the measure. 
Such we apprehend, would be the operation of a Jaw 
granting a bounty on Silk in this state. Our citizens 
are not aware of the fdcr, that the crop is adapted to 
our soil and climate although it has repeatedly been 
demonstrated to them by actual trial. They await 
the action of those who are supposed to guard their 
interests, and they appear to think that those who are 
in authority will recommend it to attention, if they 
believe it worthy. 

Let the Legislature dispassionately investigate this 
subject, and we are convinced that they will see and 
estimate its importance — let them recommend it to 
the people, and offer them a bounty on its production, 
and we believe, that like the wheat bounty of Maxae^ 
its operation will soon be seen and felt. Its introduo- 
tion will be immediate, and in a few years silk will 
become, what, in our opinion, it well deserves to be,, 
the first and most important staple production of Ohio. 
If we err in our belief we wish to be convinced of it 
by actual trial — if this plan should fail. We wovld feel 
compelled to admit either that the Silk culture was illy 
adapted to our people or our people to the Silk culture, 
and that it should be abandoned ; if it should succeed, 
then should we confidently expect to see Ohio crowned, 
as she deserves to be, with wealth, and her citizoos 
enjoying ease, competence and independence.^0^ 
Farmer. 



From the Farmer and Gardner. 
HIGHFICLD COCOONERY. 

That part of the community who feel interested 
upon the subject of silk growing in the United States, 
are respectfully invited to visit the above establishment 
during the summer of 1839. It is probably as large, 
if not larger, than any other cocoonery in i'eonsylvania, 
and constructed upon the most approved plan, situated 
on very elevated land in Germantown, Penn. 6 1-2 
miles from Philadelphia; it commands one of the most 
extensive and beautiful inland views in the vicinity 
of this city. 

Letters addressed — "The Proprietor of Hlghfield 
Cocoonery, Germantown, Pa." — containing important 
information relating to any of the branches of the silk 
growing and reeling arts, will be 'thankfully received 
and filed for the inspection of visiters. Patentees of 
all kinds of machinery for reeling and manufacturing 
silk, for cutting the leaves, for hurdles, &c., and others 
who have not patented their inventions, are invited to 
deposit one or more of their machines at the above es- 
lablishment, where they shall be taken good care of, 
exhibited free of any charge, and orders forwarded to 
their owners for such as may be desired by visiters, or 
promptly returned whenever called for 

All varieties of silk worm eggs, or mulberry trees, 
if only ten or a dozen, will be thankfully received 
and carefully propagated. Should the machinery de. 
posited warrant the expense, it is intended to put up a 
small steam engine upon an entire new plan, combine 
ing great simplicity, power, and very little bulk, for 
the purpose of propelling it; the Piedmontese reel, 
recommended by the Convention of delegates from all 
parts of the union assembled at Baltimore, Dec ,11th, 
1838. shall be procured and put in motion, if possi. 
ble to be had ; and also Gray's celebrated machinery 
for manufacturing sewing and other silks. 

The proprietor expects to have a very large num- 
ber of the genuine Morus Multicaulis trees for sale 
next summer, and upon as long credit as may be 
desired, provided good security be given for payment 
at such time as may be agreed upon ; and as he is 
perfectly independent as regards his own pecuniary 
i means, he hopes that patriotism and an ardent desire 
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to promote the culture of silk in the Umied Slates will 1 
be conceded to influence him, at least as much as self- 
interest. Therefore let riot the poor man fear repulse 
when asking for a few trees on a reasonable credit ; all 
the security asked of such will be his own note— 
provided he can show from respectable neighbors and 
firiends satisfactory testimonials of honesty, sobriety, 
and industry. 

Oermantown Dec. 15/A, 1838. 

p. S. Persons wishing to purchase Morus Malti- 
caulis Trees, shall hare printed conditions of credit, 
■and terms forwarded to them bv mail, by addressing 
a line as above, or to box No. 478, Philadelphia Post 
Office. 

Editors favorable to the silk culture are requested 
to give this an insertion. — Ed, Farmer and Gardener. 
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From the Pensacala Gazette 
. Mr. Editor : Knowing that your columns are al- 
ways open for the difftision of valuable information, 
and the promotion of any laudable entWprise, I beg 
leave to oifer a few desultory reflections upon thecul« 
tivation of the Morus Multicaulis, and the consequent 
raising of silk, in this our immediate neighborhood. 

This tree, which until some eight years past was a 
stranger not only to this country, but in Europe, 1 
have no doubt is to do more towards increasing our 
exports and enhancing our national wealth, than any 
article that has engaged the attention of the agricul- 
turalist since the introduction of cotton ; and its re- 
markable adaption to all parts of the U. S. renders it 
not improbable that our annual exportations of raw 
(rilk, will equal in value our enormous and increasing 
exporti of cotton. In the middle and New England 
States more particularly among that shrewd and in- 
telligent people, rapid progress has already been made 
in this business; the excitement is on the increase. 
Legislative encouragement has been extended, by the 
granting of bounties &c., and we And that in every 
instance, whether from the culture of the Muhicaulis, 
the rdising of the cocoons—the reeling of the silk — 
or the weaving of the same, they have been most 
amply rewarded. It is a matter of cj^iagrin that we 
of the south with double the advantages. New fing- 
land possesses, are content to look on with so much 
apathy and indiflerence. While only here and there a 
few inaolated, but enterprising and patriotic individu- 
als, have taken hold of the matter. 

It cannot be doubted, that there is no business which 
returns such large profits, as the cultivation of this 
tree, and the raising of silk, and I will further state 
that there is no country so peculiarly adapted to it as 
this our immediate vicinity. Ye«! the hottest sand 
bed on which a pine tree ever vegetated— the poor* 
«8t acre of land in Escambia county is the theatre for 
the roost successful operation. All experience upon 
the subject has proven " that a dry, stony or sandy 
«oil, is the best adapted to the cultivation of the Mo. 
rus Multicaulis." Where it is grown upon a damp 
or fertile soil, the worms do not eat the leaves with 
the same avidity — do not enjoy the same health — nor 
is their silk of so fine a quality. There is no doubt 
of its success here, having been raised for sOme years 
in St. Augustine and other parts of our Territory — as , 
well as in our town ; and as the writer has also been 
informed at the Naval Hospital. Another decided 
advantage we enjoy over many parts of our country 
is our pure free stone water which is all important in 
winding the cocoons ; limestone or mineral waters of 
any kind not answering a good purpose. 

I know but two gentlemen near us, who as yet 
have engaged to any extent in the raising of this tree 
—the one in Mobile, and the other near Blakely. It 



is said that last season they were handsomely repaid 
for their laudable enterprise, having sold every tree 
or slip they could spare, and pocketing thousands oi 
dollars. They may be had in Mobile, fir from $20 to 
$30 per hundred depending upon iheir sixe ; and from 
the facility with which they are propogated either by 
layers or the slip, it is a moderate calculation to say 
that the first year you may have thirty for one. In 
Massachusetts, as high as one hundred for one have 
been raised in one season. It is said by a writer in 
the " Srtk Culiurisi," in which the editor is of the 
same opinion, as well as the Messrs. Cheney , who 
have been largely engaged in the business, " that 100 
Chinese Mulberry cuttings may be made to yield their 
cultivator in trees and silk, a nett profit of $14 50 the 
first year, $476 00 the second, and 60.000 the third, 
af(er deducting 35 per cent, for over calculation, ^l«^" 
If the trees are planted in hedges, say eight feet apart 
and two feet in the row, silk, to the amount of $300 
to the acre may be made the third year ; tuch bai 
been the case much farther north, where the tree does 
not grow so large by fully one half, and where they 
raise but one crop of worms owing to their short 
summers, while we can raise with ease three cropf. 
Our worthy townsmau,^Mr. James Catlin, has already 
raised three crops, and I have no doubt will be able to 
rear the £)urth. 3ut it may be asked where will 
we find a market for our cocoons, or reeled silk? I 
answer our country furnishes a market — in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Rhode Island, Boston, and 
indeed in almost any town of note in New England. 
It appears from the Treasury Department, that in 
1832-33. and 34. the value of silks imported into thii 
country, averaged about $10 000,000, in 35, they rose 
to $16,667,000, and in 1836. they reached the enor- 
mous amount of 22,980,000. During the last year 
in consequence of our commercial difiicultiea they 
receded to $14,352,000. What an amount is this, to 
be drawn annually from us ; when our climate and 
soil, are so remarkably adapted, to the multiplication 
of the Mulberry, and the raising of silk. 

England too, in consequence of the humidity of 
her climate, not being able to raise the silk, import! 
annually $10,000,000, to supply her numerous manu- 
factories. France also notwithstanding the enormoua 
amount she raises, is compelled to import e\ery year, 
about from 5 to 6,000,000. So that there need be 
no apprehensions on this score. The consumption too, 
as with cotton, will always keep pace with the pro* 
duction. Some half century ago, some sage Cottoa 
Planters in Georgia, who had a few acres in cottOB, 
in consequence of some of their neighbors engaging 
in the same culture, were apprehensive the market 
would be glutted. Just about this time England waa 
astonished with the enormous importation of eight 
bales. The grc-at beauty of this system is that it re- 
quires no capital. We will suppose $20 invested in 
100 trees, and that 30 per cent increase may be reali- 
zed by cuttings and layers, the first season, then we 
have 300, which at 20 cents would be worth |600 
but which 1 am induced to believe would afford a 
larger profit, by continuing to multiply them, and feed- 
ing the leaves to the worms. What more lucrative 
employment could the moderate desire, or the avari- 
cious cove ? 

I have no doubt the day is coming, when every 
Cotton Planter will find it lo his interest to employ a 
part of his physical force in the raising of silk. Sup- 
pose we raised only 7-8th8 quantity of cotton we now 
do. setting the crop down at 160.000 bales, and that . 
the amount of labor necessary to produce the other 
l-8lh, or 200,000 was employed in raising silk. They 
could receive far more than they could for the 200,- 
000 bales, while the remaining 1,400,000 in conse- 
quence of the increased price would command quite 
as much money as the entire crop of 1,600,000 bales 
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This I presume no one who has attended at all to our 
cotton trade will deny. ** It is founded upon the uni- 
Teraal experience of all mankind. If the supply of an 
artical materially exceeds the effective demand, a 
competition is created among the sellers, which de- 
presses the price greatly beyond a due proportion to 
the excess in quantity. In like manner a deBcient 
supply, creates competition among the buyers, which 
increases the price in a corresponding degree." 

We will suppose for a moment that instead of the 
sandy land for fifty miles adjacent to Pensacola, we 
had a fertile soil, capable of producing a bale of cot. 
ton to the acre, what then would be our exuliation 
and certain calculations of our increase of trade, and 
consequent importance as a town and community. 
But strange tbongh it may appear, we have a soil 
that with one fourth of the labor employed in cotton, 
would in the raisini; of silk, and that in one half the 
time, yield more to the hand — more to the acre, than 
can be realised from the best cotton plantation in 
Louisiana or Texas. I know, Mr. Editor, thai I may be 
considered extravagant in my calculations by those of 
jrour readers not acquainted with this subject ; but all 
I ask of such is toconsult the agricultural works upon 
this subject — to inform themselves — then give me a 
patient hearing and return an impartial verdict. I 
find sir, that my feelings warm with the subject; but I 
' have already extended my remarks much farther than 
I had intended when I took up my pen. Tou may 
hear more from me anon. ARATOIt 

STJI TIST 3 C JIMj. 

From the Joomal of CcMnmerce. 

Imports and GxroRTs. — From a document append- 
ed to the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, a^ 
printed by order of Congress, it appears that thevah.e 
of merchandize imported into the United States during 
the commercial year ending SOth September last, was, 
in round numbers $112,000,000; of which. $60,146,- 
000 was imported bee of duty; $22,650,000 paid duty 
ad valorem; and the remaining $29 204000 paid 
specific duties. Hence it appears that more than half 
the merchandize imported into the United States, is 
duty free. 

The exports during the same year amounted to 
$103 136,000; of which, $90,666,000 in value consist. 
ed ef American prudnce. and the remaining $12,470,- 
000 of foreign, $8 043.000 was exported free of duty; 
$2,000,000 paid duty ad valorem.; and the remaining 
$2,337,000 specific duties. 

The imports have been larger than could have bedn 
anticipated, considering the embarrassments of the 
country, especially of trade and commerce. In fact 
with the exception of the three years next previous, 
and eicepting also the years 1807 and 1817, they 
never have been so great in any former year. 

Again, with the exception of the four years next 
previous, and eicepting also 1807, the exports were 
never so great in any former year. The domestic vx- 
ports were never so great, except in 1835, 1836 and 
1837. 

The imports and exports for the last eleven years 
have been as follow : 

Tears. Imports. Exports. 

1828 $88.509 ,824, $72 264.686 

1829 74492527 72358671 

1830 ...... 70,876920 73,84938 

1831 103191,124 8U40.583 

1832 101,029,266 87,176943 

1833 108,118,311 9d,l 40.433 

1834 126521333 104.336,973 

1835 149,895.742 121.693577 

1836 . • . . . . 189,980,035 128 663.140 

1837 140989 217 117.419,376 

1838 • 112,000,000 103,136,000 



HORTICVIiTIIRE* 

ON PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION IN 
GENERAL. 
In order to have good Vegetables, Herbs. Fruits, 
and Flowers, we must be careful and diligent in the 
Propagation and Cultivation of the several plants; for, 
though nature does much, she will not do all. He 
who trusts to chance for a crop, deserver none, and he 
generally has what he deserves. 

The propagation of plants is the bringing of them 
forth, or the increasing and multipiying of them. This 
is effected in several different ways : by seed, by 
mckerfi by offsets, by layers, by evttings. But, bear 
in mind, that all plants, from the Radish to the Oak. 
may be propagated by the means of seed; while there 
are many plants which can be propagated by no other 
means; and, of these, the Radish and the Oak are two. 
Let me just qualify, here, by observing, that I enter 
not into the deep question (which so many have puz> 
zled their heads with) ofequivoral generation I con- 
fine myself to things of which we have a certain 
knowledge. 

With regard to Propagation by means other than 
that of seed, 1 shall speak of it fully enough under the 
names of the several plants, which are, as to the way 
of propagating them, to be considered as exceptions to 
the general rule. Therefore, I shall, in the present 
chapter, treat of propagation by seed only. 

Cultivation must, of course, differ in some respects, 
to suit itself to certain difierences in the plants to be 
cultivated; but, there are some principles and rules, 
which apply t« the cultivation of all plants; and it is 
of these only that I propose to speak in the preeeni 
chapter. 

It is quite useless, indeed it is grossly absurd, to 
prepare land, and to incur trouble and expense, with* 
out duly, and even very carefully ^ attending to the seed 
that we are going to sow. The «r>r(, the genuineness^ 
the soundness^ are all matters to be attended to, if we 
mean to avoid mortification and loss. Therefore, the- 
first thing is, the 

SORT OF SEED. 

We should make sure here; for, what a loss to have 
late cabbages instead of early ones! As to beans, 
peas, and man^ other things, there cannot easily be 
mistake or deception. But, as to cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, turnips, radishes, lettuces, onions, leeks, and 
numerous others, the eye is no guide at all. If, there^ 
fore, you do not save your own seed, (of the manner of 
doing which I shall speak by and by,) you ought toba 
very careful as to whom you purchase of; and, though- 
thj9 seller be a person of perfect probity, he may be 
deceived himself. If you do not save your own seed; 
which, as will be seen, cannot always be done with 
safety, all you can do, is, to take every precaution in 
your power when you purchase. Be very particular^ 
very jfull and clear, in the order you give for seed. 
Know the seedsman well, if possible. Speak to him- 
yourself, on the subject, if you can; and, in short, take 
every precaution in your power, in order to avoid the- 
mortifications like those of having one sort of cabbage,, 
when you expected another, and of having rape when^ 
you expected turnips or ruta-baga. 

TRUE SEED. 

But, besides the kind^ there is the genuineness to be> 
considered. For instance, you want sugar loaf cabbages 
The seed you sow may be cabbage: it may, too, be 
sugar Joaf or more that than any thing else: but, still, 
it may not be true to its kind. It may have become 
degenerate; it may have become mired, or crossed, in 
generating. And thus, the plants may very much 
disappoint you. True seed is a great thing: for, not 
only the time of the crop coming in, but the quantitjf 
and quality of it, greatly depends upon the truenessot 
the ieed. You have jionte, to be sure; that ia to iay». 
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you have something grow; but yoa will Hot, if the seed 
bo not true^ have the thing you want. 

To insure truth in seed, you must, if you purchase, 
take all the precautions recommended as to fort of 
seed. It will be seen presently, that, to save true seed 
yourself, is by no means an easy matter. And. there. 
lore, you must sometimes purchase. Find a seedsman 
that does not deceive you, and stick to him. But, ob- 
serve, that no seedman can always be sure. He can. 
not raise aU his seeds himself He must trust to others. 
Of course, he may, himself, be deceived. Some kinds 
of seed will keep a good many years; and, therefore. 
"when you find that you have got some very true seed 
of any sort, get some more of it: get as much as will 
last you for the number of years that such seed will 
keep. 

SOUNDNESS OF SEED. 

Seed may be of the right sort; it may be true to its 
sort; and, yet, if it heunsoutid, it will not grow, and, 
of course, is a great deal worse than useless, because 
the sowing of it occasions loss of time, loss of cost of 
seed, loss of use of land, and loss of labor, to say no- 
thing about the disappointment and mortification 
Here, again, if you purchase, you must n^W on the 
seedsman; and, therefore, all the aforementioned pre- 
cautions are necessary as to this point also- In thii 
case (especially if the sowing be extensive) the injury 
may be very great; and, there is no redress If a man 
sell you one sort of seed for another; or, if he sell you 
untrue seed^ the law will give yoa redress to the full 
extent of the injury proved, and the proof can be pro- 
duced. But, if the seed does not come up, whatproof 
have you ? You may prove the sowing; but, who is 
to prove that the seed was not chitted, or scorched, in 
the ground ? That it was not eaten by insects there ? 
That it was not destroyed in coming up, or in germi- 
nating? 

There are, however, means of ascertaining, whether 
seed be sound, or not, before you sow it in the g^round. 
I know of no seed, which, if sound and really good, 
will not sink in water. The unsouHdness of seed 
arises from several causes. Unripeness, hlighU motddi. 
ness, and age, are the most frequent of these causes 
The two first, if excessive, prevent the seed from ever 
having the germinating quality in them. Mouldine&s 
arises from the seed being kept in a damp place, or 
from its having heated. When dried again ii becomes 
light Age will cause the germinating quality to 
evaporate; though, where there is a great proportion 
of ail in the seed, this quality will remain in it many 
years. 

The way to try seed is this. Put a small quantity 
of it in luke-warm water, and let the water be four or 
five inches deep. A mug, or basin, will do, but a large 
tumbler glass is best; lor then you can see the bottom 
as well as top. Some seeds, such as those of cabbage, 
radish, and turnip, will, if good, go to the bottom at 
once. Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Endive, and many 
others, require a few minutes. Parsnip and Carrot, 
and all the winged seeds, require to be worked by 
your fingers in a little water, and well wetted, before 
you put them into the glass; and the carrot should be 
rubbed, so as to get off part of the hairs, which would 
otherwise act as the feathers do as to a duck. The 
seed of Beet and Mangel Wurzel are in a case, or sJtell 
The rough things that we sow are not the seeds, but 
the cases in which the seeds are contained, each case 
containing from one to Jive seeds. Therefore the trial 
by water is not, as to these two seeds, conclusive, 
though, if the seed be very good; if there be four or 
five in a case, shell and all will sink in water, after 
beiog in the glass an hour. And, as it is a matter of 
such great importance, that every seed should grow 



sink case and all, af^er being put into warm water and 
remaining there an hour. 

But, seeds of all sorts, are, sometimes, if not always, 
part sound and part unsound; and, as the former is not 
to be rejected on account of the latter, the proportion 
of each should be ascertained, if a separation be not 
made. Count then a hundred seeds, taken promis- 
cuously, and put them into water as before directed. 
If fifty sink and fifiy swim, half your seed is bad and 
half gjjod; and so, in proportion, as to other numbers 
of sinkers and swimmers. There may be plants, the 
sound seeds of which will not sink; but I know of none. 
If to be found in any instance, they would, I think, be 
found in those of the Tulip-tree, the Ash, the Birch, 
and the Parsnip, all of which are furnished with so 
large a portion of wing. Yet all these, if sounds will 
sink, if put into warm water, with the wet worked a 
little into the wings first 

There is. however, another way of ascertaining this 
important ftct,the soundness, or unsoundness of seed;, 
and that is, by sowing them. If you have a hotbed; or^ 
if not, put a hundred seeds, taken as before directed, 
sow them in a flower pot, and plunge the pot in the 
earth, under the glass, in the hot-bed, or hand-glass. 
The climate, under the glass, is uxirm; and a very few 
days will tell you what proportion of your seed is 
sqund. But, there is this to be said; that, with strong 
heal under, and with such complete protection above, 
seeds may come up that would not come up in the 
open ground. There may be enough of the germi- 
nating principle to cause vegetation in a hot-bed, and 
not enough to cause ii in the open air and cold ground. 
Therefore I incline to the opinion that we should try 
seeds as owr ancestors tried Witches; not by fire, but 
by water; and that, following up their practice, we 
should reprobate and destroy all that do not readUy. 
sink. 

SAVING AND PRESERVING SEED. 

This is a most important branch of the Gardener's 
business. There are rules applicable to particular plants. 
Those will be given in their proper places. It is my 
business here to speak of such as are applicable to aU 
plants. 

Firftt, as to the saving of seed, the truest plants> 
should be selected; that is to say, such as one of the 
most perfect shape and quality. In the Cabbage we 
seek Small stem, well-formed loaf, few spare, or loose, 
leaves; in the Turnip, large bulb, small neck, slender- 
stalked leaves, solid flesh, or pulp; in the Radish, high 
color (if red or scarlet,) small neck, few and short 
leaves, and long lop, the marks of perfection are well 
known , and none but perfect plants should be saved 
for seed. The case is somewhat diflerent as to plants,, 
which are some male and others female, hut,c hese 
present exceptions to be noticed under the names of 
such plants. 

Of plants, the early coming of which is a circum- 
stance of importance, the very earliest should be chosen 
for seed; for, they will almost always be found to in- 
clude the highest degree of perfection in other respects. 
They should have great pains taken with them; the 
soil and situation should be good; and they should be 
carefully cultivated, during the time that they are 
carrying on their see^ to perfection. 

But, efifectual means must be taken to prevent a 
mixing of the sorts, or, to speak in the language of 
farmers, a crossing of the breeds. There can be no 
cross between the sJieq^ and the dog; but there can be 
between the dog and the wolf; and, we daily see it, 
between the greyhound and hound; each valuable- 
when true to his kind: and a cross between the two^ 
fit for nothing but the rope; a word which, on this oc- 
casion, I use, in preference to that of halter, out of 



in a case where the plants stand so far apart; as gaps I respect for the modern laws and usages of my native 

in rows of Beet and Mangel Wurzel are so very in- 1 country. 

jurious, the best way is to reject all seed that wiU not | There q|p b do cross between a cabbage and a 
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earrot: but there can be, between a cabbage and a tur- 
nipi between a cabbage and a cauliflower nothing is 
more common; and, as to the different sorts of cabbages, 
they will produce crosses, presenting twenty, and 
perhaps a thousand, degrees, from the Early York lo 
the Savory. Turnips will mix with radishes and ruta- 
baga; all these wiih rape; the result will mix with 
cabbages and cauliflowers; so ihat, if nothing were 
done to preserve plants true to their kind, our gardens 
would soon present us with little besides mere her- 
bage. 

As to the causes, I pretend not to dive into them. 
As to the " affectionate fetUngs'* from which the effect 
arises, I leave that to those who have studied the 
•• loves of ihc plants." But, as to the effect itself lean 
speak positively; for, I have now on the table before 
ine an ear of Indian Corn having in it grains oftJtree 
distinct sorts; White Corn, that is to say, color of 
bright rye-straw; Ybllow Corn, that is to say, color 
of a deep-colored orange; Swket Corn, that is to say, 
color of drab, and deep-wrinkled, while the other two 
Are plump, and smooth as polished ivory. The plant 
•was from a grain of White Corn; bur, there were 
Yellow, and Sweet, growing in the same field, though 
^neither at less than three hundred yards distant from 
the white. The whole, or, at least, the greater part, 
of the White Corn that grew in the patch was mixed 
i(8om&ears more and some less) in the same way; and 
each of the three sort? were mixed with the other two, 
in much about the same proportion that the While 
Corn was. 

Here we have the different sorts assembled in the 
^sarne ear, each grain retaining all its distinctive marks, 
«aDd all the qualities,^ too, that distinguish it from the 
Other two. Sometimes, however, the mixture takes 
place in a different way, and the different colors pre- 
nent themselves in streaks in all the grains of the ear, 
•rendering the color of the grains variegated instead of 
their being one-colored. 

It is very well known, that effects like this are 
soever perceived, unless in cases where different sorts 
^f Indian Corn grow at no great distance from each 
oiher. Probably, too^ to produce this intermixture, the 
planbi of the several sorts must be all of the same age; 
must all be equal in point of lime of blowing and 
kerning. But, be this as it may, the fact of inter- 
mixture is certain: and, we have only to know the 
fact to be induced to take effectual measures to pro- 
vide against it. 

As to bees carrying the matter, and impregnating 
plants with it, the idea appears nonsensical; tor. how 
eoraes it that whole Jields of Indian Corn are thus 
mixed ? And, in the Indian Corn, let it be observed, 
the ear, that is to say, the grain stalk, is at about /our 
feet from the ground, while the flower is, perhaps, 
eight or ten feet from the ground ! What, then, is ihe 
iee (which visits only the flower) to carry the matter 
to the flower, and is the flower then to hand it down to 
the ear? Oh, no! this is much too clumsy and 
bungling work to be believed in The effect is, 
doabtless, produced by scent, ot smell; for, observe, the 
ear is ao constructed, and is, at this season, so guard- 
ed, so completely enveloped, that it is impossible for 
any matter whatever to get at the grain, or at the ehest 
of the grain, without the employment of mechanical 
force. 

Away, then, I think we may send all the i^onsense 
about the farina of the male flowers being carried to 
the female flowers, on whieh so much has been said 
aiHl written, and in consequence of which erroneous 
notion gardeners, in dear Old England, have spent so 
much time in assisting Cucumbers and Melons in 
their connubial intercourse. To men of plain sense, 
this is something so inconceivable, that I am afraid to 
leave the statement unsupported by proof which, 
therefore, I shall give in a quotation froiBJi English 



work on Gardening by the Rev. Charles Marshall* 
Vicar of Briiworih in Northamptonshire. *' Setting 
the fruit is the practice of most good gardeners^ as 
generally insuring the embryos from going off, as they 
are apt to do at an early season; when not much wind 
can be suffered to enter the bed, and no bees or in- 
sects are about, to convey the farina from the male 
flowers to the female. The male flowers, have been 
ignorantly called false blossoms, and so have been re- 
gularly pulled off" (as said) to strengthen the plants; but 
they are essential to impregnate the female flowers; i. 
e. those that show the young fruit at their base : This 
impregnation, called setting the fruit, is artificially done 
thus : as soon as any female flowers are fully open, 
gather a newly opened male flower, and stripping the 
leaf gently off from the middle, take nicely hold of the 
bottom, and twirling the tdp of the male (reversed) 
over ihecentreof the female flower, the fine fertilizing 
dust from the male part will iall off, and adhere to the 
female part, and fecundate it, causing the fruit to keep 
its color, smell, and proceed fast towards perfection. 
This business of setting the fruit may be practised 
through the months of February, March, and April, 
but afterwards it will not be necessary; for the ad- 
mission of 80 much air as may afterwards be given, 
will disperse the farina effectually; but if the weather 
btill is bad, or remarkably calm, setting may be con- 
tinued a little longer. If short of male flowers, one of 
them may serve to impregnate two females T 

Lest the American reader should be disposed to 
lament, that such childish work as this is made to oc- 
cupy the time of English Gardeners, it may not be 
amiss to inform him, that those to whom the Reverend 
Gentleman recommends the practising of these mysfe* 
ries, have plenty of beef and pudding and beer at 
their master's expense, while they are engaged in this 
work of impregnation; and that their own living by no 
means depends, even in the smallest degree, upon the 
effect of the application of this ** fine fertilizing dust" 
To say the truth, however, there is nothing of des^ 
here, on the partof the gardener. He, in good earnest, 
believes, that this operation is useful to the growth of 
the fruit of his cucumber plants: and. how is he to 
believe otherwise, when he sees the fact gravely taken 
for granted by such men as a Clergyman of the Church 
of England! 

Suffice it, now, that we know, that sorts will mix, 
when seed-plants of the same tribe stand near each 
other; and we may easily suppose, that this may pro- 
bably take place though the plants stand at a con- 
siderable distance apart, since I have, in the case of 
ray Indian corn, given proof of uixlure, when the 
plants were three hundred yards from each other. 
What must be the consequence, then, of saving seed 
from cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, squashes, and 
gourds, all growing in the same garden at the same 
time ? To save the seed of tv)0 sorts of any tribe, in 
the same garden, in the same year, ouRhtnot to be at- 
tempted; and this it id, that makes it difiicult for any 
one man to raise all sorts of seeds good and true. 

However, some may be saved by every one who has 
a garden; arid, when raised, they ought to be carefully 
preserved. They are best preserved in the pod, or on 
the stalks. Seeds of many sorts will be perfectly good 
to the age of eight or ten years, if^ept in the pod or 
on the stalks, which seeds, if threshed, will be good 
for little at the end of three years or less. However, 
to keep seeds, without threshing them out, is seldom 
convenient, often impracticable, and always exposes 
them to injury from mice and rats, «nd from various 
other enemies, of which, however, the greatest is care- 
lessness. Therefore, the best way is, except for things 
that are very curious, and that lie in a small compass, 
to thresh out all seeds. 

They should stand till perfectly ripe, if possible 
They should be cut, or pulled, or gathered, when it is 
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dry; and, thejr should, if possible, be dry as dry can be, 
before they are threshed out. If^when threshed, any 
moisture remain about them, they should be pli^ced in 
the sun; or, near a fire in a dry room; and, when quite 
dry, should be put into bags, and (hen bung up against 
a very dry wall, or dry boards, where they will by no 
accident get damp. The best place is some room, or 
place, where there is, occasionally at least, a jEr« kept 
in winter. 

Thus preserved, kept from open air and from damp, 
the seeds of vegetables will kee0 sound and good for 
aowing for the number of years stated in the follow- 
ing list; to which the reader will particularly attend. 
Some of the seeds in this list will keep, sometimes, a 
year longer, if very well saved and very well pre- 
aerved, and especially if closely kept from exposure 
to the open air. But, to lose a crop from unsoundness 
of seed is a sad thing, and. it is indeed, negligence 
wholly inexcusable to sow seed of the soundness of 
which we are not certain. 



Years. 
. • 3 



Artichoke - . 
Asparagus - • 
Balm . . . 
BasU- - - - 
Bean . - - - 
Bean (Kidney) . 
Beet .... 
Borage - • - 

Brocoli 4 

Burnet 6 

Cabbage . - 
Calabash - 
Cale . - - 
Cale (Sea) < 
Camomile . 
Capsicum - 
Caraway 
Carrot - - 
Cauliflower - 
Celery 



4 
7 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
10 

Chervil 6 

Gives ----- 3 

Corn -.-.-- 3 
Corn Salad - - - - 2 

Coriander ... - 3 
Cress ------ 2 

Cucumber • • - - 10 
Dandelion - - - • 10 
Dock ------ 1 

Endive 4 

Fennel - .... 5 
3 
10 
2 
4 
6 
3 
2 
2 



Lettuce 
Marigold 
Melon ' 
Mint 
Mustard 
Mangle Wurzel 
Marjoram 
Nasturtium 
Onion - 
Parsley • 
Parsnip - 
Pea - - 
Pennyroyal 
Potatoe - 
Pumpkin 
Purslane 
Radish - 
Rampion 
Rape 
Rhubarb 
Rosemary 
Rue - - 
Ruta-Baga 
Salsify • 
Samphire 
Savory - 
Scorzenera 
Shalot - 
Skirrel - 
Sorrel - 
Spinach • 
Squash - . 
Tansy - 
Tarragon 
Thyme - 
Tomatum 
Turnip - 
Wormwood 



Years. 
. - 3 

• . 3 

- 10 

. - 4 

■ - 4 

■ - 10 

- 4 

- - 2 
. - 2 

- - 6 

• - 1 

• -.11 

• - 2' 

- . 3 
. . 10 

- - 2 

- - 2 

- - 2 

- - 4 

- . 1 

- - 3 

- . 3 

- - 4 

- - 2 

- - 3 

- - 2 

- - 2 
. . 4 
. - 4 
. - 7 

- - 4 

- - 10 

- - 3 

- . 4 

- - 2 

- . 2 

- • 4 

- . 2 



Garlick - - - 
Gourd - - - - , 
Hop 

Horse-Radish - - 
Hyssop .... 
Jerusalem Artichoke 
Lavender - - - 
Leek .---.. 

Notwithstanding this list, I always «ow new seed in 
preference to old, if, in all other respects, I know the 
new to be equal to the old. And, as to the notion, 
that seeds can be the better for being old, even more 
than a year old, I hold it to be monstrously absurd; 
and this opinion 1 give as the result of long experience, 
most attentive observation, and numerous experiments 
made for the express purpose of ascertaining the fact. 



From the Oenessee Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 
The peach is usually cultivated by planting the 
stone in autumn, at a depth of about two inches; a 
flmftU portion of them grow the succeeding spring and 
the remainder the year following. Cracking the stones 
before planting insures their growth the first season ; 



but it is best in this case to expose them to the action 
of frost, during winter, mived with sand or earth, and 
to defer the planting UMtil spring. Probably their ve- 
getation, in ordinary casef, would be accelerated if 
they were mixed with earth in a box, and during 
winter, subjected to the alternate action of freezing 
and thawing, by which the stones would be opened. 
If the soil be fertile, so that their growth is vigorous, 
they may be budded the same season ; but if not the 
operation must be deferred till the second. One and 
two years growth of the bud will render them large 
enough to transplant into the orchard. 

The most suitable soil for the peach is a rich sandy 
loam; a light soil is generally preferred, but this is 
not indispensable, provided the ground be properly 
prepared. We have known this tree to succeed ad. 
mirably on heavy soil, when very large holes were 
dug (6 or 8 feet diameter,) and filled with loose fertile 
soil. Peach trees, when transplanted, should not be 
large ; a small thrifty tree, well transplanted, will in 
consequence of its rapid growth, produce sooner a 
large tree, than a larger tree, whose size has prevent- 
ed the work being so well performed. For farther 
directions, see a former series on transplanting and 
general culture. 

It is very commonly supposed that varieties of the 
peach may be continued without change, merely by 
planting the seed ; henee many neglect their propagar 
tion by budding. The least improved varieties, doubt- 
less very least ; the common Indian peach, for in- 
stance, appears to continue nearly the same through 
many successive ages, though many 6ub.varieties of 
this exist. But the finest varieties, being farthest re- 
[ moved from the wild or natural state are most liable 
to variation, and the original is consequently very 
rarely produced from seed. The nice shades of dif- 
ference, however, which distinguish difierent vari. * 
eties, are frequently entirely overlooked, and the error 
that the same sort is obtained from seed is thus con* 
firmed. 

To obtain good varieties with any degree of certain, 
ty, budding must be resorted to. Grafting rarely suC' 
ceeds, and never unless performed with unusual care 
on such kinds as have the firmest wood. For particu- 
lar directions on budding 'the peach, the reader is re- 
ferred to the second number of this series of articles 
published last winter- 
When the great difiference between good and bad 
varieties U remembered, the great importance of ob. 
taining the best, must be obvious. The reputation of 
some, which are truly excellent, has been greatly in- 
jured by the numerous errors in names which have 
been introduced. Nut only are the names of fine va- 
rieties attached by mistake to worthless fruit, but good 
varieties are increased merely by planting stones, and 
the original name given to them, which is still con- 
tinued through successive plantings, though wide de- 
partures from the original are thus generally produced. 
This confusion and misapplication of names, and 
consequent perplexity to the cultivator, have induced 
the attempt to arrange the varieties and distinctive 
characters, so that this inconvenience may be removed. 
The peach presents facilities for this purpose, not exis- 
ting in other fruits. The following arrangement, 
which is generally adopted as the best, is from Lind- 
leyk Peaches and Nectarines, (which may be consid- 
ered as one and the same fruit, the latter having 
smooth skins.) are separated into three general classes, 
each of which has three divisions ; these are each se. 
perated into two sub-divisions, and every sub division 
into to sections; consisting in all of thirty-six sec- 
tions. Only a part ef these sections contain varieties 
with which we are acquainted, and are only to be 
filled up as new ones are discovered with characters 
adapted to them. 
Class I, comprehenda those whose leaves are de&^ 
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ly and doubly terrftted (or cut like sawteeth.) and hav- 
ing no glands on the serratures. 

Class II, contains those whose leaves are crenate or 
serrulate (or with smaller or more rounded teeth,) and 
having globose glands. 

Class Illf includes all those whose leaves are cre- 
nate or serrulate, having reniform (or kidney •shaped) 
glands. 

** The farm of the glands/' observes Lindley *' as 
well as their position^ is perfectly distinct; they are 
fully developed in the month of May, and they con- 
tinue to the last, permanent in their character, and are 
not affected by cultivationu The globose glands are 
situated, one, two, or more on the footstalks, and one, 
two, or more on the tip or points of the serratures of 
the leaves. The reniform glands grow also on the 
footstalks of the leaves, but those on the leaves are 
placed within the serraturea^ connecting, as it were, the 
upper and lower teeth of the serratures together ; their 
leaves when taken from a branch of a vigorous 
growth, have more glands than the leaves of the glo- 
bose varieties. It will, however, sometimes happen 
that glands are not discernable on some of the leaves, 
especially on those produced on weak branches ; in 
this Case, other branches must besought for, which to 
produce them." 

These classes, thus farmed, are each divided into 
three divisions. 

DiVf It embraces those which produce large flow- 
ers. 

Div. lit includes those which produce flowers of 
medium size. 

Div, III, contains those which produce small flow- 
ers. 

These divisions are not so distinctly marked as the 
classes ; the middle and small flowers only difiering 
by the former being larger in all their parts. 

The subdivisions, two in number, are determined by 
the fruit The first comprehends \xnepeachesy or those 
which have a downy skin ; the second includes necta* 
rinesy or those which have a smooth skin, similar to 
that of the plum. 

Elach of these sub-divisions are again divided into 
two sections ; the former including the pavieA or cling- 
stones ; the. latter the mdters or freestones. 

The following synoptical table will eihibit these di- 
visions and sub-divisions as applied to the first class: 
f r Sec.l 

j Suh.h J Pa vies, 
hes. ) 5ec. 2. 
Dw.!. \ tMelters. 

Large fioweiB. i f Sec, 1. 

Sub.2. J Pavies. 
I Nectarines. ) Sec. 2. 
^ LMelters. 

{Sec. 1. 
Pavies. 
Sec 2. 
Melters. 
serrated with -{ Middlde f Sec. 1.^ 

outgla&di. j, flowers, Sub.2, J Pavies. 

I Nectarines. ] Sec 2. 
I Melters 
r Seel. 
Suh.l, J Pavies. 
Peaches. { /Sft.2. 
t Melters. 
J Seel. 
Sub.2, ^ Pavies. 
Nectarines, i Sec: 2. 
I. I Melters! 

The same arrangement may be adopted with other 
classes. 

The following list contains some of the best varie- 
ties known in this country, arranged according to the 
preceding method. 



Div. 3. 
Small flowers. 



Serrated glakdless leaves. Largb leaves^ 

Pedchea. Ponies. 
Old Newington. 
Early Newington, or Smith's Newingtoiu 

Peaches. Mdters, 
Early Anne. 
Malta. ' 
Noblesse. 
Early White Nutmeg. 

Nectarines, Pavies. 
Scarlet Newington. 
Tawney Newington. 
Serrated olandless leaves. Shall flowei;^ 

Peaches. Melters. 
Royal George. 
Belle de Vitry. 
Cremated leaves with globose glands. Larqi' 

FLOWER. 

Peaches. Mdters. 
Grosse Mignonne. 
Crenated leaves, with globose glands. Smaia. 
flower 
Peac?ies, Metlera. 
Bellegard. % 

Teton de Venus. 
George the Fourth. 
President. 
Crenated leaves, with reniforu glands; Laxab 

FIjOWERS. 

Nectarines. Melters, 
Fairchild's. 
Crenated leaves, with reniform glands. Smalb. 

FLOWER. 

Peaches. Pavies, 
Incomparable. 
Cathaiine. * 

Peaehes. Melters, 
Chancellor. 
Late Purple. 

Nectarines. Melters. 
Common Elruge. 
Violet'Hative. 
Aromatic. 

The following list of peaches will give a aons(an# 
succession from a period immediately afler wheat has- 
vest until auturontiil frosts : 

Early White Nutmeg. ^ 

Early Anne. 

Early Red Rareripe. 

Early York. 

Grosse Mignonne. 

Red Cheek Malacaton. 

Malta. 

Columbia. 

President. 

Morisania Pound. 

Early Newington. 

Diana. 

Oldmixon. 

Old NewH(igton. 

Lemon Clingstone. Pine Apple, 
or Kenedy's, 

Heath. J 

The peach appears to vary more in quality from- 
the efifect of climate than other fruits. Fine American 
varieties are pronounced worthless in England. And 
varieties in this country, unusually delicious in favorar 
ble seasons, are of inferior quality in unfavorable 
ones. Again culture greatly affects the quality ; thus, 
the Heath clingstone, under favorable circumstances* 
is an excellent fruit ; but if the branches are permit 
ted to bear full, the fhiit is small and of little value. 
Peach and Nectarine trees are liable to destractioa 
from two causes, the worm and the yeUows, The pre- 
sence of the worm is readily detected by the gum i 



^Freestone. 



J-ClingstoneB. 
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ed with excrementitioug matter oozing from the trunk 
of the tree at the surface of the ground. The best 
and probably the only effectual, remedy, is to scrape 
the earth from about the tree to admit of operating, 
and then with a knife to follow the holes made by the 
worm to their termination and destroy it. As this 
insect merely confines itself to the hark, its destruc* 
tion is very easy. It rarely occurs that trees are com- 
pletely destroyed by this insect, except they be small ; 
death can only take place when the bark is eaten com- 
pletely round the tree. Timely care will prevent 
this; the evi) only is to be dreaded by negligent 
cultivators. 

The disease termed the Yellawt is truly formidable, 
aikl appears to be exclusively confined to the peach 
and nectarine, its causes has never been satisfactorily 
ascertained. Tbe first indication is an irregular and 
premature ripening of the fruit, accompanied with pur- 
ple discdoralions of the flesh. This usually occurs the 
first season on a part of the tree only. The following 
season numerous small wiry shoots grow from the lar. 
ger branches, the leaves become yellow, the whole tree 
assumes a sickly appearance, and eventually perishes. 
This disease is still more to be dreaded from its conta- 
gious nature. If not checked, it commonly spreads 
through the whole orchard. It appears to be usually 
communicated at the time of blossoming by means of 
the pollen. But the infection may be conveyed in other 
ways. The bud from a diseased tree inserted in a 
healthy stock will cause its death, and even the use 
of a knife in pruning which has been previously used 
on a diseased tree is sufficient to communicate the dis- 
ease. Facts also greatly strengthen the suspicion that 
the roots of healthy trees have imbibed the contagion 
by mere contact with those of diseased ones. Whe. 
ther it may be communicated by[the ieed^ is yet under- 
minded. After it has once attacked a tree, there is no 
remedy ; and to prevent it extending to others the dis- 
eased tree should be immediately destroyed. No young 
trees should be planted on the same spot, as the dis. 
eased roots still remain in the soil. Coxe seysT*' The 
peach tree cannot be cultivated with success on the 
site of a former plantation, until some years of an in- 
termediate course of cultivation have intervened." 
As it is not improbable that the pit or kernel may be- 
come infected, caution would direct that stones from 
diseaseed trees be never used for planting. 

The shortness of life in the peach tree and the con- 
sequent difficulty of its culture in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia, and in other places, appears 
to be chiefly owing to this disease. In Western New 
York it is comparatively unknown, and great care 
should be used by cultivators that it be not introduc- 
ed by importations of trees. 

The peach tree, though generally supposed to be 
very short lived, when not desroyed by natural causes 
Dvill continue to flourish and bear for many years. 
Trees twenty yearn old and upwards are frequently 
seeB in Western New York ; and in the town of Far- 
mingtoUi Ontario county, are the remains of an Indian 
orchard containing peach trees a foot in diameter and 
probably fifty years old, in a bearing state. 

The curled leaf, which frequently appears on peach 
trees early in summer, is occasioned by frost or chilly 
weather. These leaves soon drop and the tree assumes 
a healthy appearance. This would not be worth no- 
ticing except that it sometimes occasions unnecessary 
alarm. 

The growth of peach trees is often retarded by mil- 
dew upon the leaves. This is confined to some varie- 
ties only ; especially to the Early White Nutmeg, the 
Early Anne, and some of varieties of the Red Rare- 
lipe. "When the mildew occurs," observes Floy in 
bis edition of Lindley's Guide, " it shows that the 
trees require a wanner agpect and a dryer bottom ; for 
it is evident that tome kinds of peachei are more ten* 



der and delicate than others. When they are trans- 
planted it should be done in the spring, the tops of the 
roots should be shortened a little, the tree pruned care- 
fully, and all the young shoots shortened to about half 
their length, which will remedy this defect. 

The length of this article precludes any further re- 
marks on the curculio, which attacks the nectarine and 
sometimes the peach, than merely to say, that the evil 
may be prevented by jarring the insects from the tree 
on cloths spread beneath, and then destroying them ; 
or by confining swine in the orchard, every year, dur- 
ing the early part of the season. The former opera- 
tion should be performed when the fruit is as large 
as a pea, and continued daily or oftener until no more 
are found. The latter should be so long as the injur- 
ed fruit continues to drop from the tree. 



Books — A person need never be at a loss for em* 
ployment or recreation, so long as good and instruc- 
tive books can be obtained. While they amuse and 
entertain him and jielp to while away a leisure hour, 
which otherwise might be unprofitably employed^ 
they impart to him a fund of general and practical 
information, and store his mind with the treasures of 
science and knowledge. They cultivate his intellect, 
refine his taste, and sow his mind with the prolific 
seeds of literature, which in due time springs up, puts 
forth blossoms, ripen and arrive at maturity, and aflbrd 
a rich abundant harvest of knowledge. If neglected, 
the mind is but a waste choked up with weeds— unprow 
fitable and almost useless — producing no delicate bios, 
soms — no luxurious and choice fruit — no plentiful har. 
vest. If youth only knew the value of a mind stored 
with an exbaustless stock of knowledge, they vrauld 
then perhaps fully realize the importance of an unre^ 
mitting, persevering application to those books and 
studies, which are the only avenues to science and 
knowledge. They would then perhaps more fully ap- 
preciate the eflbrts aini labors of those giant minds,, 
that have long since flourished and faded away— but 
the result of whose labors will be apparent till the 
end of all things — living monuments of their authors** 
philanthropy and ardent desire for the improvement 
and cultivation of posterity. 

The rapid and almost incredible multiplication or 
books, at the present day, furnish every man, no matter 
how poor or how illiterate, with abundance of works, 
adapted both to his pecuniary resources and mental 
capacities. No excuse whatever, unless absolute po- 
verty, can be oSered in extenuation of a man's neg- 
lecting to procure useful and instructive books, for 
the use of himself and family. Next to the necessities 
and comforts of life, care should be taken to procure 
a sufficient number of gooNd books, and to subscribe,, 
and pay for, one or more religious or moral family 
newspaper. This done, and it is within the power 
and duty of every man to do it, an important step is 
taken towards refinement and happiness. Neglect it, 
and a man leaves undone one of the most essential 
duties devolving upon him, and deprives his family 
of the only effectual means of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of men and things. 

But, while you should be anxious to obtain good 
moral books and periodicals for the us^ of yourself 
and family, you should be equally careful to exclude 
from your collection every species of reading, from 
the polished and fascinating novel or romance, to the 
low, vulgar obscenity of the day, that may have a 
tendency, whether directly, or indirectly, to exert a 
bad influence over the mind, or to corrupt and vitiate 
the taste. Such books are like so many serpents thai 
crawl into the bosoms of families, destroying their 
harmony, creating disunion and strife, and producing 
the most unhappy effects. They should be discoun- 
tenanced and execrated by every virtuous membei ol 
the community. — Yankee Farmer 
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PHILADELPHIA. FEBRUARY, 1839. 

The author of the commuuicaiion from Western 
Michigan, must be quite ignorant of the nature and 
habits of the silk worm.. The worm must have fresh 
tood upon the ^bbath, as well as upon the other days 
of tlie week, and the method proposed in the commu- 
nication to do away with the feeding upon the Sab- 
bath will not, in our opinion, answer. Such is the 
worm's nature, that it would mount to the highest hur. 
die before it commenced feeding. We thank our 
Reverend friend for the great interest that he takes 
in the prosperity of the silk culture in the United 
States, and would be highly gratified in having, for 
publication, the result of any experiment that he may 
make. 



l%e July number of the Silk-grower contained di- 
rections for planting and propagating the Moras Multi- 
eaulis, that were dictated by the beet light we then 
had upon the sabjeet; and all the expeiidnce we have 
since had, codfirms onr belief, that in the main our 
plan was judicious. But in some of the details of cul' 
tivating the tree we shall hereafter vary a little from 
the method recommended in our first number; and as 
•very thing pertaining to the multiplication of the mul- 
berry is regarded with deep and absorbing interest by 
the public, and especially by our readers and patrons; 
we shall here briefly reler to this subject again- Trees 
should be planted on land that bore a crop of roots or 
grain the preceding summer ; it should be ploughed in 
the fall as well as in the spring before planting, 
though the fall ploughing is not absolutely essential The 
rows should not be less than four feet apart, for it is 
important that the trees shonkl have room to ex- 
pand, and send out lateral branches ; which they will 
not do if cramped for room; besides it is necessary that 
the rays of the sun should fall upon the^earth over the 
roots of the plants. In furrowing the rows, run the 
plough through twice for each row, so that the earth 
may be turned out on each side of the drill, which by 
this means will be made deep and wide as it should 
be. Do not be penny wise and pound foolish, by cal- 
culating the expense of a good supply of manure. In 
fact it is hardly possible to manure too plentifully. It 
should be put in the drill abundantly; then, with aiJi 



of the limbs are planted by themselves it seems a 
waste of land and labor, because they will not germi. 
nate freely enough to stand as near together in the 
rows as they should be ; but if they are planted along 
4>etween the layers, and do not sprout freely, it will 
leave more room for the plants proceeding from the 
main stalk. It may be well to observe, that limbs do 
sometimes multiply as freely as layers, and should this 
prove to be the case, there would be nothing gained 
by the mixing of the two together in layhag them 
down : it will also be recollected that at any rate no- 
thing can be lost by it while it is probable that it 
will be attended with some advantages. Tbemanwe 
must be well rotted and well fermented; no Other 
will answer. A compost of the following materials 
we can recommend from experience. Spread stable 
manure on the' ground to the depth of one foot ; then 
a layer of equal thicknera of swamp-mud, and thus 
raise the heap ; between the mud and manure scatter 
one peck of quick-lime, or one half bushel of plaster 
of paris, or three bushels of leached or unleached 
ashes, whichever is most convenient, for every load of 
the stable manure ; or, instead of these, Now Jersey 
marl answers extremely well. The compost heap 
should be made as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring, and it will be ready for use when the 
planting season arrives. Plants highly nanared grow 
very rapidly, and m July and August they will of 
course be green and succulent, but early in Autumn 
the manure exhausts, and then the tree ripens rapidly, 
and when the f&ll frosts occur the yvcjod of these plants 
will be nearly or quite as ripe as those which have 
been more sparsely manured. 



iron tooth rake, haul on to the manure from one side of 



the drill earth , till it is covered to the dept h of two 
inche8.~Nexriay down the trees, and cover the bodies 
with earth an inch and a half deep, and the roots three 
inches. 

We are well convinced that nothing can be gained 
by cutting apart the buds before planting, either of the 
main stalk or limbs, though this may have been at- 
tended with no bad consequences some seasons ; yet 
we have no doubt that generally more is lost than 
gained by it There should be a space between the 
layers in the drill of one foot, that the plants may have 
room to expand. Or it may be as well first to lay down 
the root and tnmk of the tree, and then the limbs 
wUch grew on that tree, then another layer, etc.^^For 



It is a fact well known to all who haVe paid the 
least attention to plants and the science of Botany; 
that the flowers of phmts contain organs of genera- 
tion, and that there can be no propagation of the spe- 
etes, until they perform the oflice for which nature 
intended them. But the arrangemente of nature to 
effect this purpose are not so viwU known and familiar 
to a majority of readers, and are an example of the wis- 
dom that characterizes all her works. The impregna- 
tion of plants, resemble to a considerable extent, that 
which obtains in shell-fish. Flowers consist of pe. 
tals, from the base of which, at the middle, a tube 
rises called the pistil, and round this are several soaall 
threads which is the stamina, which also comes from 
the bottom of the flower, and terminates at their tops 
an apices, which contain a fine dust called the farina. 
This is the general structure of flowers,.and if in some 
of them, some of these parts seem wanting, it is yet 
believed that they are there though less apparent. 
The fruit is at the foot of the pistil, and when the 
pistil falls with the rest of the flower, the fruit is 
seen in the place of it'; though in some, the pistil itself 
becomes the ftuit. The ferina or dust referred to, per- 
forms the office of the male sperm of animals, and 
the pistil is the female organ of generation. The 
seeds in their involucra seem of the nature of un- 
impregnated eggs, and the farina saminalis is a con- 
geris of plantules, eaeh of which is to be lodged ia 
one of those seeds, which is the matrix for its recep- 
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tioD ; the upper part of the pistil is a tube to convey 
the semioalis of plants into the uterus. This passage is 
very narrow, but the farina is so abundant that one 
thousandth part of it, if received by the female or- 
gans is sufficient to continue the increase of the spe- 
cies. The tube of the pistil dies as soon as the apices 
have discharged their dust, having then fulfilled the 
purpose of their institution. In beans there is an evi- 
dent perforation to be seen by ordinary glasses above 
the eye, which is no doubt the passage of the plan- 
tula seminalis. If we take off the petals of the flow- 
er of leguminous plants, we may discover the pod 
closely covered by an enveloping membrane branching 
^ into several stamina near the top, each loaded with its 
apices and farina ; and these stamina are all bound 
closely to the brush at the end of the pod; cutting off 
the pistil before the apices are ripe will render the 
pkat barren for that season. On different plants of 
the same species, the wind is the vehicle of the fari- 
Ba. The hairs growing on the outside of strawberries 
and raspberries are tubes leading to the seeds, and in 
the first opening of their flowers the hairs stand thick 
at the bottom of the flower, and are surrounded with 
stamina, having apices at their tops, and whet) these 
apices have discharged their farina the fruit will svyell 
but not before. 



SILK, THE MULBERRY. &c IN THE SOUTH 
One of our firm has lately returned from a journey 
into the southern portion of the Union, who took much 
pains to ascertain the condition and prospects relative 
to the silk culture among the southern people. Every 
thing regarding the business is most cheering there, 
and although but little has been accomplished in pro. 
ducing silk at the South, yet we believe measures are 
now in progress that will establish the enterprise per- 
aanently, and that ere long silk will become an article 
of export from that section of our country, and add 
vastly to the wealth of our southern brethren. We 
have long believed that the soil and climate of the 
southern states, were peculiarly favorable to the cul- 
ture of the Morus Multicaulis and the nature of the 
silk-worm ; and this opinion has been fully confirmed 
by our late visit to that country. And though not a 
doubt is entertained that the silk culture may and will 
succeed in every state in the Union, yet it is certain 
that the planters of the slave states can embark in the 
business with better prospects of great profits, than the 
people of more northern latitudes. The growth and 
prosperity of the Multicaulis at the south is truly sur- 
prising. It frequently attains to a height of 10 feet in one 
season, with wood as solid and mature as that of any 
of our forest trees. There is some silk made there from 
worms fed with the leaves of the native mulberry, 
which is not as fine and valuable as that made from 
the leaves of the Multicaulis ; although the expense of 
mining it is quadruple the cost of the article produced 
from feeding with the foliage of the tree we have so 
often recommended. The negroes climb this species 
of mulberry to gather leaves, and the reeling is effect- 
ad without the aid of machinery, much as a ball of 
yarn is wound by the hand. They do not seem to have 
Much system m their limited operations in the silk 



business, and what has been effected was more for 
amusement than profit. But now all is life and energy 
relating to the business, from which the best results 
may be anticipated. Our southern neighbors will surely 
avail themselves of their natural advantages for pro- 
secuting this new and profitable enterprise ; they will 
perseverft^and meet their reward. And whatever 
northerinnen may think of the southern country, when 
they travel that way they surely cannot help learning 
that no people can exceed the southerners in true hos- 
pitality, and that their slaves are well clothed, well 
fed, and well used. 



PEARLS. 
A century ago. Pearls and the Pearl Fisheries were 
a matter of no small importance to the commerce of 
the world. They were found in various parts of ths 
world, but more abundantly in the East Indies than 
elsewhere. This branch of trade is yet prosecuted, 
though less extensively than formerly. The Pearl is 
found in a testac<*ous fith resembling an oyster, and 
is of three or four times its size. They are found 
throughout the whole substance of the oyster — in the 
head, the oval that covers it, the circular muscles that 
terminate it in the stomach, and, in general, in all the 
fleshy and musculous parts. Apparently, they are 
formed of a disease of the fish out of juice extravasated 
out of broken vessels, and lodged among the membranes. 
The value of pearls consists chiefly in the lustre and 
clearness of the color, which jewellers call the water. 
There are some, whose water is white, which are most 
esteemed by Europeaiis ; others are nearly yellow, and 
some black, lead color, &c. They are all liable to 
spoil by wearing 80 or 100 years, and sometimes the 
white will turn yellow, and spoil in 40 or 50 yean. 
They are found perfectly polished in the abysses of 
the sea. Those of the largest size, are called paragons, 
and Cleopatra's was of this class, and was worth X80,- 
000 sterling. The Indians had pearls, and set a high 
value upon them, before the discovery of America and 
the Spaniards found them in abundance; but their 
water was generally smoky, by reason of the fire used 
in opening the shells. The Indians are extremely ex- 
pert at diving for these oysters, and will sometimes 
descend 30 or 40 feet, and remain under water for a 
length of time, that appears incredible to those who 
are unacquainted with their activity in that element. 
The pearl oysters are usually found attaehed to rocks, 
and it requires some exertion of strength to remove 
them; sometimes the diver has a rope fastened about 
his body, the other end of which is held by a person 
in the boat, who assists the diver in raising himself to 
the surface of the water. The light in the water is 
so great that the diver can see nearly as well as on 
land; and when he perceives a shark inviting his 
acquaintance, his best defence is to royle the water, 
until he can make good his retreat. And it is surpris- 
ing to witness the courage of these poor savages in 
plunging into the sea, where sharks are so extremely 
plenty, and often seen. Tet such is their dexterity and 
address in the water, that they rarely get caughf by 
that monster ; and some profess to believe that the 
shark will ^ed j&om the Indian and dreads an eneounter. 
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7b the Editors of the American Silk Grower: 
Gentlemen — 

Believing that any facts in relation to the culture of 
silk will at this time be interesting to your readers, I 
am induccvi to give you the result of my own limited 
experiments in the business. I commenced with a 
small quantity of eggs : those generally known as the 
** two crop kind," which I obtained from ySu through 
a friend. 

The first crop hatched out much later than they 
need to have done. They were fed on the leaves of 
the white Italian mulberry, and at maturity formed 
cocoons of a good quality. The chrysalis of mort of 
them were destroyed, and the greater part of the eggs 
produced by the remainder were given to a friend de- 
sirous to engage in the business. What few I kept 
were fed principally on the white Italian i they were 
all suflered to come out and produce eggs. 

About the 25th of September, I was surprised to 
discover a third crop of worms hatching out ; of these 
I had from two to three hundred, I think the produce 
of one million. My opinion was that they would 
come to maturity, but I determined to feed them while 
the leaves remained uninjured by the frost, and owing 
to the favorable weathe" during autumn, 1 had the 
satisfaction seeing em spin their cocoons before 
he foliage was destroyed. Although I had taken the 
precaution to gather a quantity of leaves and pack 
them in stone vessels placed in a cool cellar, to make 
use of in case of emergency; these leaves remained in 
good condition until the worms had done feeding. 
These were fed principally on the Multicaulis, occa- 
sionally with the Brossa ,* the leaves of the white Ita- 
lian being at this time so injured with firost that they 
were unfit for use. 

The cocoons of the third crop were generaUy eqtial 
to either of the preceding ones, and being kept in a 
warm room, the moths came out, were as active, and 
produced as many eggs as those of the previous crops. 
There was not to my knowledge a single worm lost 
by disease. 

My opinion is, that this variety of the silk worm is 
decidedly the best for those who intend to commence 
the business without any practical knowledge of it. 
as they can begin with a small number of eggs, and 
become familiar with the process, without risk to the 
main crop, and from these can procure a large number 
of egp for the second crop by the time the young 
Multicaulis trees bepome large enough to furnish food 
for them, without injury to the trees. 

P. S. BUNTING. 
Crosistoicki, January 8/A, 1839. 
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The human body lightea than we imagined.— 
We have read that "all flesh is as grass," but ij 
seems by some late experiments of M. Chausie, that, 
aU flesh is water. 

He dried a human body in an oven, the original 
weight of which was one hundred and twenty pounds; 
when dry it was reduced to twelve pounds. Hence 
the solid matter was to water, as one to nine, or one 
tenth. From this it will be seen how great a propor- 
ion the fluids of the body bear to the solids. 



From the London Parmer's Magazine for October. 
ON THE BEST MEANS OF PERMANENTLY 
IMPROVING THE CLASS OF CLAY SOILS. 
Clay soils are distinguished by their adhesiveness* 
They stick to the feet when damp, they imbibe mois- 
ture slowly, but do no not transmit it freely for the 
use of plants, and when strong clay soils are brought 
quickly from a wet to a dry state, they approach to 
the state of bricks prei^ous to their being burned. 
Clay soils are tilled with difficulty when too dry, and 
when too wet this operation has the same effect as the 
tempering of clay has, in the art of brick making. 

The tillage of such land in a proper state is there* 
fore of the greatest importance, and this is best per- 
formed wheii it is neither too wet nor too dry. " 

Poor thin clays upon a retentive subsoil are the 
most unprofitable ; the expense of their cultivation, un- 
der the present system is great, being frequently equi4 
to the value of the produce and sometimes far above 
it. Their natural produce is coarse grass of veiy light 
value, fit only for young beasts. 

Clay soils are best calculated for the production of 
plants that have fibrous roots, particularly wheat, 
beans, oats, vetches, clover, cabbage, grass, &c. 

While the light sand/ soils have been greatly im- 
proved by the adoption of a new system of culture, 
the poor clays remain in the same state they were in 
a century ago, without any increase to their produc 
tiveness ; indeed they are rather in a worse state thm 
formerly. It is therefore supposed by some agricul- 
turists, that as there have been no improvements in 
the clay soils, while there has been sa great an in- 
crease in the productiveness of sandy soils that the 
clays are not susceptible of improvement with the 
least chance of a proper return. 

There is no doubt but a better system conld be 
adopted for the cultivation of such strong clay soils 
than that which is pursued in the common fields, and 
on the clays of Bedford, Huntington, Cambridge, and 
other counties on the malm, gault, oak-tree, clunch, 
Oxford and blue lias clays. 

The course of cropping adopted in the common 
fields and on thin clay, is summer fallow, if dunged, 
wheat, and then beans ; or without dung, barley, then 
oats, then fallow egam, and this is the same as it wae 
100 years ago. 

The chief cause of thus neglecting the clay soils ia 
the diflliculty and expense of cultivating them and of 
converting them into pasture, after having been long 
kept under this system of arable cultivation. It i» ^ 
difficult to convert such land into good pasture, but it 
has been overcome and the best and most profitable 
results have followed. 

There is a much greater difficulty in getting a poor,, 
cold, clay farm lot, than one consisting of a poor sandy 
soil. The capital and ability required for the former 
being not only much greater, and of a higher order,, 
but the risk is also much more in cultivating the clay,, 
than the sand, as the mode of improving the land and 
securing good crops on sandy soils by claying is easy 
and certain, and the turnip and sheep husbandry can- 
not be adopted on clays. 

Besides, the system of cultivating light sand or 
loamy soils has been so long established, and the Nor- 
folk or four field system has now become so much the 
beaten track, that it would be difficult for the farmers 
who have been brought up to it, to leave off, although 
a better one were shown them. 

The turnip, and sheep system, however, cannot be 

adopted on clay soils, till they are completely drained 

and subsoil ploughed, and till sand or light and porouB 

matter be added to alter their texture. 

Some new impulse must be given to agricultural 
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speculations before the cold wet clay soil will ev^t 
attain that degree of improvement which they are 
capable of, and which has been effected in the sandy 
and peaty soils. 

The landlords should encourage tenants with capi- 
tal and talent, by letting farms at low rents under im^ 
proving leases, similar to the building leases granted 
in great towns ; and binding them by certain cove- 
nants to improve the land by complete subsoil drain- 
age and the application of alternatives; and by a 
proper mode of culture, to convert a certain portion of 
the arable land into a pasture under a particular mode 
found to be the best and surest for effecting iu araeli. 
oration. Permanent improvement undertaken by an 
intelligent and industrious farmer under the security 
of an improving lease is the best and most profitable 
mode of permanently improving land. 

Perhaps Lord Kame's mode of letting land for this 
object is the best, with additional covenants binding 
the tenant to improve, by altering the texture of such 
soils as would be improved by it. It ought ever to 
be kept in mind, that the only true and systematic 
stimulus to improvement of any kind, i» the certainty 
of profit in the outlay of capital. This is the main 
spring to all our exertions ; without the certainty of 
occupying his improvements for such a length of time 
as v^ili enable him to reap the advantage of his out- 
lay, we may be assured that no man will either in- 
vest his own capital, or be inclined to borrow money 
to be laid out iu the improvement of another man's ee- 
tate. 

There is no doubt, however, but thin clay soils 
could be easily improved, and, perhaps, in a much 
greater degree than the sandy soils have been during 
the- last 40 years; and the surface nay yet be seen 
clothed with a rich herbage which shall vie with that 
of other soils in producing the best cheese, beef, and 
mutton. 

Clay soils will produce pastures just in proportion 
to the quantity of decaying active vegetable matter in 
their composition. If this be abundant, the crop will 
be rich and luxuriant; and the decaying fibrous roots 
will form a dry, porous soil, giving a sufiicient depth 
for the rain to sink through the subsoil, where it will 
mn off by the furrow drains. If there be little vege- 
table matter in the soil, the ipoisture will make the 
earthy matter in it collapse and adhere together ; and 
it will form a cold, wet, sterile clay» producing little 
else but carnation grass of little value. 

Pasture on clay soils should never be converted 
into arable culture, unless the application of skill and 
capital, will not only repay the additional expense of 
the culture, but aliio tend to increase the permanent 
productiveness of the soil. Without a proper applica- 
tion of skill, capital, and industry on such land, the 
converting it into arable culture will only tend to di- 
minish the produce, if the free produce under the ar- 
tificial culture falls short of that which nature itself 
affi>rded. 

Much may be learned from the practice of market 
gardeners, in the neighborhood of London and else- 
where. They have two methods of trenching their 
land. When the soil and subsoil are good to a great 
depth, they turn the surface under and fetch up a 
fresh spit from below to constitute the sur&ce for so 
many years ; but when the subsoil is poor or strong 
clay, they bastard trench it, as they call it; that is, 
they throw the surface spit forward, always keeping 
it uppermost, and dig the subsoil by turning it over in 
the trench without moving it from its place. 

Their object in thu<i trenching their clay soils is to 
get depth for the rain-water to descend, and to give a 
greater depth of moisture to the roots of plants in dry 
weather* and for the superabundant moisture in 
weather to descend below the roots of plants, and run 
off to the drain. 



If we perfectly drain thin clay soil by furrow 
draining, and deepen the subsoil by trenching with 
the spade or the subsoil plough, making it pervious to 
the moisture which falls on it, that it may immediately 
sink to a depth below the reach of the roots of the 
plants, the cultivated surface will be dry ; and if we 
reduce the tenacity of the soil by applying to it those 
light or sandy substances, which, when well incorpo- 
rated with it, will make and keep the soil permanently 
porous and friable, then the land which before pro- 
duced only a poor crop of carnation grass, or if arable, 
of oats, will now produce an abundant crop of wheat, 
beans, oats, clover, and even turnips ; and if properly 
laid down, and full of manure will form a rich pas- 
turage for any kind of stock. 

When clay soils have dry pervious subsoils, they 
become darker in color from the repeated application 
of manures, and under a proper system of cultivation 
they lose their adhesiveness, and become a loamy soil, 
producing the most fruitful crops of wheat, beans, 
clover, vetches, cabbage, and naturally produce the 
best and richest herbage for dairy cows. The milk 
from cows fed on such pasture produces more cheese 
and butter than the milk from cows fed on a sandy 
soil, and of a better quality. 

Anything which will produce permanent friability 
in clay soils, such as sand, lime, burnt clay, loose light 
vegetable matter, or long unfermented manure, will 
alter its texture and improve its quality. 

When tenacious soils are completely subsoil drained, 
^nd a system of deep or subsoil {toughing is adopted, 
every time when the land is in summer fallow, if the 
soil be deepened and the subsoil made more porous ; 
and if never ploughed when too wet, and a full portion 
of vegetable manure be given to the soil, and well 
mixed with it, a mechanical effect will be produced,, 
which will change the nature and texture of the soil, 
and give to it that friability which is so essential in all 
productive soils. The rain that falls on it will now 
percolate through it to the depth of the new formed 
subsoil, and thence to the f\irrow drains. 

The soil now receives the circulation of the air, 
which is carried on by the rains filling up the inter- 
stices which the air previously occupied, and the com- 
plete drainage draws off all the superabundant water 
as it falls. By this operation the earth again receives 
a fresh supply of air from the atmosphere, which pro- 
motes a chemical as well as mechanical action in the 
soil, and hastens the decomposition of the air and wa- 
ter, as well as the vegetable and animal manure it 
contains, and thus a liberal supply of the nourishment 
necessary for the growth of plants is obtained. 

Soil that is principally composed of calcareous mat- 
ter, in minute divisions, becomes a most tenacious 
stubborn soil; and under certain circumstances, as 
sterile as the most worthless clay. Calcareous matter, 
therefore, although reckoned a valuable constituent in 
a soil, becomes an evil When it composes the greater 
part of it. 

Calcareous clay, when thoroughly dried, falls to 
nieces like burnt lime, whenever it is again wetted. 
Every poor clay soil may be much improved by paring 
and burning the surface, after it has been completely 
drained. 

This is the first step that ought to be taken towards 
ameliorating such a soil, and the more clayey the soil 
is, the deeper ought the soil to be burnt When the 
burnt surface is mixed with the soil to the depth of 
the furrow, it acts as a coarse sand, ar^d makes it more 
friable and porous, by converting the matter, which 
was before damp and adhesive, into a dry, friable, 
warm soil, permanently improved and capable of pro- 
ducing luxuriant crops of every kind. 

If we can get depth and firiability to the subsoil of 

strong adhesive clay, we thereby prevent stagnant wa- 

I ter from injuring the roots, and give to the plants the 
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liberty of sending their roots to a greater depth in 
search of nourishment 

In all rich soils there is vegetable matter in every 
state of decay, and the greater this portion of decaying 
vegetable matter is in strong clay soils, the greater is 
its productive powers. Besides this, decomposing ve- 
getable matter will tend to keep strong clay land loose, 
friable, and porous. 



The object op Agricultural Papers. — We have 
greatly misconceived the design of the agricultural 
periodicals of the day, if one of their leading objects 
is not to aflbrd the practical farmers of the land an 
opportunity of communicating and comparing their 
Several methods of tillage — thus embodying the opin- 
ions and experience of the whole reading community 
for the mutual benefit of all. It is a great fallacy to 
suppose that, when an individual becomes the editor 
of an agricultural paper, he necessarily constitutes 
himself a dictator of opinion and practice to his read, 
era. His opinions, although they may be highly en- 
lightened and judicious, are at last but the opinions of 
a single individual, and entitled to no more exlra con- 
siderations than his advantageous position for the ac- 
quisition of valuable information may justify. The 
common objeetion, therefore, to subscribing for an 
agricultural paper — that he, the objector, knows as 
much about farming as the editor — is the clearest 
proof of a deplorable ignorance — ignorance even of 
the very objects of the publication he rejects. 

As the world waxes older and wiser, the useful arts 
keep pace in their improvement with the progress of 
society. But these improvements, which are advanc- 
ing almost daily, are not, perhaps in themselves more 
important than the fiicilities aflbrded by the periodical 
press for making them known, with almost magic ce* 
lerity, to the ends of the earth. Thus an important 
discovery in farming, which, without this aid, would 
probably be year^ iti travelling beyond the limits of 
ten square miles, is taken up by the agricultural 
papers and circulated throughout the country in the 
space of a very few days— whilst a distant periodical 
repays the obligation by recording an equally valua- 
ble idea of similar character and destined to a like 
extensive and rapid circulation. But if all practical 
farmers were, in surly silence, to keep their disco- 
veries and improvements to themselves, how disas- 
trously would the value of all the agricultural papero 
of the land be curtailed! and this brings us to the 
point we had in view in adopting the caption we have 
placed at the head of this article, and that is an ap- 
peal to the patrons of this paper for communications 
on the various topics connected with the interests of 
agriculture in our land. 

Many of our agricultural exchange papers, firom 
other states, come to us regularly freighted with ex- 
ceedingly interesting communications embodying a 
great fund of information, practical and scientific, and 
constituting a large proportion of the value of those 
publications. Now could we prevail on our subscri- 
bers to yield us a like efficient aid in our labors, the 
benefits of such an interchange of opinion and experi- 
ence would redound alike to them and to the general 
advancement of the great interests it is the object of 
our little sheet to advance. Let our patrons then 
make it if not a matter of patriotism at least of per. 
sonal interest, to enter upon this mutual and unre- 
served comparison of practice and opinion which can- 
not &il of the happiest results to all. 

In these communications the drapery of highly po- 
lished diction is by no means necessary though certain- 
ly tkot unvoelcome. Let no one therefore be deterred 
from communicating valuable matter which may be 
in his possession because he may not happen to think 
his style of writing sufficiently classical. All original 
oommimications embodying useful infi>imatioD» will 



be gladly received and cheerfully inserted in prefer* 
ence to any other matter. — Tennessee Farmet. 

From the Yankee Farmer. 

MANURea 

To the friends of our country's prosperity^ it is a mat . 
ter of gratulation, that our farmers are beginning to 
turn their attention to the aU-hnportant subject of 
making manures. As is the blood which circulates 
in our veins, to the human body, so is manure to our 
farms. Manure is the grand desideiatum-^the one 
thing needful — and wholly indispensable to agricuU 
tural production. It would be just as irrational to ex* 
peet to have fat cattle without giving them food, as 
to hope for good crops without first supplying the pe- 
culiar kind of nutriment which each kind of plants or 
vegetables requires. Although this is a position too 
self-evident to be doubted by any intelligent iarmer» 
yet it cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
minds of all. The first obgect, therefore, in forming, 
is to make manure enough, richly to fertilize the seiL 
Until this is efifected, the profits of the farmer must 
be very small. It is true, that in the first settlement 
of a country like ours, after the forest has fallen before 
the axe, the soil having been enriched by the decom- 
position of leaves and other vegetable matter in the 
course of ages, and also by the ashes after burning 
over the cleared fields, may for many years continue 
to be fertile. But experience has proved, that such 
soils, by not being replenished after long cropping, 
have become exhausted. Vegetable matter in its rot* 
ted or decomposed state constitutes the whole or nearly 
the whole food of plants. In the economy of nature 
nothing is lost. The processes of vegetation and 
decay keep equal pace. The simple material ele- 
ments, though essential to the growth of plants serve 
but as canals to conduct, in a mysteriouib manner, the 
soluble or liquid vegetable food to the plant Each 
kind of plant receives from the earth, water and air, 
the peculiar nutriment which its constitution requires. 
Soil is a compound of vegetable substance, and the 
simple elements of matter. Should the vegetable part 
be abstracted, vegetation would entirely cease. Aa 
our population increases we gradually (but too slowly) 
turn our attention to improvement in Agriculture, 
which it must be confessed, is the great supporter of 
human life. It admits of no doubt, that the soil of 
New England, by being put into a high state of culti- 
vation, is capable of supporting more than double her 
present population. This can be done only by devo- 
ting the requisite attention to the important art of 
making manure. This art very few seem to under- 
stand. But if understood it is certainly mudi neglected 
by nearly all the tillers of the ground. In travelling 
through the country how few barn-yards or pig-yards 
do we find properly located f How few compost 
heaps do we see? How few bams have vaults con- 
structed under the cattle's stall ? But we often find 
the barn-yard on some elevated spot, so high and with 
a descent every way from it, that the most nutritious 
part of the manure, which the rains in the wet season 
do not wash away, is dried up, or evaporated in the 
warm seasons. Farmers thus negligent, or so grossly 
ignorant, must live very economically, in order to live 
at all — they never can " go ahead." Every farmer 
ought to have a properly constructed vault under the 
cattle's stall, so that the liquid part of the manure may 
be retained. This is the most valuable part. Far- 
mers, upon reflection, will be convinced that the 
liquid part only, or that which is soluble in water, is 
taken up in the mysterious process of vegetation, or is 
the pabulum of plants. The other parts serve only to 
render the soil more loose or porous. Experience as 
well as theory has convinced us, that one cord of 
manure from the vault is worth as much as a cord 
and a half taken from the yard or an open exposure. 
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It has been supposed by some in past times, that 
" rotted manure " is better than fresh stable manure, 
especially to " put in the hill" in planting. But it is 
certain that by laying a long time undergoing the fer- 
menting, decomposing fyrocess in the heap, it loses halt 
or a great portion of its nutriment. It is a great loss, 
as well as an unwise practice to sufier it to decompose, 
while subject to the action of heat and the aimodphere. 
Those who prefer to manure in the hill, will find thai 
half (he usual quantity of fresh manure, thoroughly 
mixed in the soil, would be equal to double the quan- 
tity of rotted manure. 

To save the whole substance of manure, it should 
be ploughed under, or covered several inches in depth 
some other way, in its unfermented state. Consi- 
derable loss attends the practice of " harrowing it in/ 
in the spring, where the green sward has been turned 
up the previous fall. But this cannot be avoided 
when long manure is applied. Could it be proved 
that harrowing in the manure would give a larger 
product than ploughing under the firot year, yei as 
ploughing under will more enrich the soil for crops m 
future years, the latter ought to have, as a general 
jv^e, the decided preference. For several reasons, 
which will readily occur to farmers, it is a judicious 
practice to "break up" and plough deep, stilf, clayey, 
9M well as some other soils in the fall. 

After much reflection upon the subject, we are fully 
convinced, that the best method to enrich U farm is to 
make Compost Manure. By the mixture of stable 
and mineral manures with the various kinds of vege- 
table suhstances within the farmer's reach which can 
be decomposed, we can have not only a much larger 
quantity of manure, but the whole substance of the 
•table manure is thereby saved. Lime, gypsum, ashes, 
&c. acting as solvents, added io the compound, are 
found to be of great benefit Compost thus made is 
better to spread and harrow in, in the spring, on land 
ploughed in the fall or at any other time, than fresh 
or long manure. Every farmer can find materials for 
the compost on his own farm, although tome have ad- 
vantages superior to others. A due regard to future 
profit will prompt him to deposit in his cattle and pig- 
yards or in heaps in the field, all kinds of vegetable or 
other substances within his reach, which will decwm- 
pose. Much may be obtained from the bhorcs of 
rivers, bays, or the sea; from the foreiit,such as leaves 
and the decayed substance of trees,- Irom the ncrapings 
of the roads and house-yards; but especially from the 
swamps, bogs, and lowest plares of the larm. Tne 
turf and peat should not be negtec-teiJ. The grasses 
and weeds, which grow in water or on dry land, will 
yield more food by being gathered in their green state, 
into heaps to undergo fermentation. For this purpose 
in some places, sea weeds are drawn up by a well 
contrived machine into boats to bo conveyed to the 
heaps. Most farmers can obtain an ample supply of 
the black, rich, fresh mud or loam. Convening large 
quantities of such mud into compost, and thoroughly 
mixing it in the soil of the rising grounds, will ulti- 
mately render any farm fertile. Such mud is com- 
posed chiefly of decomposed vegetable matter, washed 
from the hills or conveyed by water courses to the 
•wamps and bog-holes. It is much preferable to salt 
mud. But salt mud taken from the heads of creeks, 
^. is better than such as is taken from the main 
shore. Salt mud must undergo a change, and part 
with a portion of its saltness, before it can be fit to 
Dourish such plants or grasses as will not vegetate in 
salt marshes. That from the muscle beds is valuable. 
Oyster and clam shells pulverized, and perhaps all 
marine shells, lime being the chief ingredient, are 
highly useful spread upon high or sandy lands. But 
salt mud should remain in the compost heap about a 
year previous to being applied to the soil. Of al 
kinds, the Bone manure, ground or pulverized, doubt- 



less affords the greatest nutriment. This is well un- 
derstood in Europe, whither several cargoes of bones 
have been exported from the United States. We are 
glad to learn that mills are constructed here to prepare 
bones for our own soil. Night soil is the next best 
manure, which no farmer ought to neglect to mix with 
a large portion of sand or earthy materials and convey 
to hi^ fieldii. 

The diligent husbandman, who uses his best efiforts 
to fertilize his lands by procuring an abundant supply 
of compost or other manures, cannot fail, in the end, 
to have a rich reward for his labors. To enrich the 
exhausted soil of a large farm may require from six 
to ten years — but that length of time should be no dis' 
couragemeni to persevering efforts. 

No situation in life is attended with a greater share 
of happiness and real independence, than that of the 
industrious farmer enjoying the luxuries and blessings 
of a farm in a high state of cultivation. On the other 
hand, miserable is the condition of the man who may 
labor hard upon a poor, exhausted and barren tract of 
land, and who is ignorant of, or neglects the means 
for its improvement. 

It is also highly important that barn yards should 
be properly excavated to prevent the richest portion 
of the manure from being washed away. And to 
preserve moisture in dry weasons, and also to water 
the cattle at all seasons, water should be conducted 
by pipes or other w ise to the yard. 
- Another method to promote vegetiition is to mix 
coarse sand or gravel with a clay-soil, to render it 
porous, and prevent its baking hard like a brick in the 
warm and drying seasons. On such a soil, a cart load 
of sand is worth as much as an equal quantity of 
manure. And clay, marl, or black mud, conveyed on 
to sandy land, and mixed in, is equally beneficial — 
The fact is welt established, that the mixture of dif* 
ferent soils of all kinds, promotes the vegetable 
growth. 

In connection with this subject, it was our intention 
to make a few remarks going to show the utility of 
deep, as well as frequent ploughing, in order to derive 
the most advantage from menu res, and obtain the largest 
products. But our suggestions are already extended be- 
yond uur prt28cribed limits. It is hoped, however, that 
in this enlightened age, every intelligent farmer gives 
the preference to a deep, rich, and mellow soil, as 
being mml favorable to imbibe and retain moisture, 
and asaflfording more spa<'e for the root^ of plants, 
often extending severiil feet from the stalk, and the 
minute and invisible fibres, projecting from the ends 
of the roots In quest of food. Some of the leading 
ideas now advanced have doubtless, often befjre been 
communicated to the public. As our object is agri- 
cultural improvement by enforcing correct theories, 
no apology is oflered for advocating old doctrines, 
which are founded in truth. W. Claggett. 

Portsmouth, June 25 

From the Farmers' Cabinet. 
Salt as a Manure and Worm Destrovea. — Salt 
is much used in England and other pans of Europe 
as a manure with great effect, of which there are nu. 
merous well attested instances. It is put on as a top- 
dressing late in the' autumn or early in the spring at 
the rate of from five to twenty bushels per acre. It is 
very destructive to grubs, slugs, worms, and insects 
which increase with alarming rapidity in all grounds 
where vegetable manure is abundantly applied ; for 
insects deposit their eggs in dung-hills and other de- 
posits of decaying vegetable matter, as best adapted 
to the future nourishment and development of the 
infant grub or worm. Cabbagei. radishes, carrots, and 
many other vegetables have of late years been de- 
stroyed in large quantities by worms attacking the roots 
and wounding and injuring them so as to prevent the 
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growth of the plant; many gardeners have Buffered 
great loss in this way during the present and past 
seasons. The application of sail or brine to the soil 
a month or two before the time of planting, it is sup- 
posed, would prevent this great mischief by destroy, 
ing the authors of it. Salt in moderate quantities is 
well known to be congenial to all plants of the cab- 
bage and onion tribe, independent ot" its worm destroy- 
ing powers. Nothing is more beneficial to an aspara- 
gus bed, and increases its productiveness more than 
brine or pickle sprinkled copiously over it early in the 
spring. The most successful cultivators of this valua- 
ble vegetable have long been in the practice of ap- 
plying it in large quantities annually. 

Every man of intelligence knows the advantages 
which result from giving plenty of salt to horses, cat- 
tie, and sheep ; it promotes their health and causes 
them to thrive and fatten, and tends to protect them 
from various diseases. Horses are protected by it 
from worms, botts, and colic, and when they are fed 
with new oats, new corn, or fresh hay, give theih salt 
bountifully to correct the ill effects of such f(K)d ; and 
if they have that troublesome disease called lam pas. 
don't be guilty of putting a hot iron in their mouth to 
torture them, but give them salt to lick to allay the 
inflammation and alleviate the disease. It is said 
that cattle, regularly furnished with salt, not only 
during the summer months, but during the winter, and 
particularly the latter part of that season, and the 
early part of spring have never been known to be 
afflicted with that terrible scourge commonly called 
hollow horn, particularly if they have been well fed, 
and that with a portion of succulent food,' to -keep their 
bowels in proper order, and carefully protected from 
the inclemency of the weather during the great and 
sudden transitions of the winter and spring months. 

A valuable plum tree, that stood in a corner of an 
asparagus bed, had exhibited evident symptoms of 
disease and decay for some years, when the asparagus 
bed being dressed copiously with pickle, the tree re- 
vived, become healthy and vigorous, and has this 
season brought to perfection and ripened a vety 
large crop of the finest quality. This is believed to 
have been caused by the salt, and it is suggested to 
those who consult their interests by rearing the most 
valuable kinds of fruits, for the pleasure of profit, to 
try the experiment, cautiously, of applying salt or 
brine in moderate quantities, under and aboutsomeof 
their fruit trees, and detail the result for public good, 
hit or miss, for it is of as much importance to record 
misses as well as hits. 

It is a well known fact that peach trees thrive and 
do well, and live to a great age, within the range of 
the salt atmosphere and influence on the sea-shore, 
and perhaps the artificial application of salt in small 
quantities may produce the same effect in other situa 
tions. Try it, and let us hear from you how it works , 
perchance we may discover the grand panacea, but 
keep in mind the wise saying of the old woman, 
"That a little of a good thing, is good, 
But a great deal of it is good for nothing," 

Abram. 



Economy in Feeding — ^There is, perhaps, no de- 
partment in the business of Agriculture so little at- 
tended to in this country as that of economy in the 
feeding of stock, and none which requires more atten- 
tion. It has been demonstrated time after time that 
the mere bruising of oats, or com, or the cutting of 
hay, adds fnlly one-third to its value as food : that is, 
that one-third less in quantity of either will answer. 
That this is the fact we have no doubt, and have long 
been surprised that so few persons, owners of stock, 
adopt this mode of feeding. No one who has watched 
with a discriminating eye the effects of feeding ani- 



mals with whole grain but must have observed the 
fact that a large portion comes from them precisely in 
the same condition it was received by them into dieir 
stomachs. The reason of this is obvious : their stomachs 
have become so enfeebled, by being long used to 
unbruised grain, com, or oats, as to be unable to digest 
the regular portions of these substances daily^iven 
them. This fact alone should bring ebout a reforma- 
tion, as it is calculated to convince any one capable 
of drawing just deductions from well established prin- 
ciples, that all food which is voided in an undigested 
state, so far from having done any good, must have 
been the cause of much positive harm, as all bodies 
which lie in the stomach in that condition, are so 
many sources of irritation derangement, and disease. 
But thei;e is another view, which we do not recollect 
to have seen enforced, —it is this : that by crushing or 
bruising all grain food given to cattle, the manure 
will be more valuable. How often do we see a piece 
of ground which has been manured from the horse 
stable so covered with oats as to induce the belief in 
a stranger that oats had absolutely been sown, when 
in fact they had sprung from the undigested grains 
which had passed through the horses. The trouble 
which foul manure imposes upon the husbandman we 
need not mention, as sad experience has made every 
one intimate with it. If then one-third in quantity of 
grain can be saved, if that feed is more nutritious, if 
manure made from it is cleaner and better, why should 
farmers and planters hesitate a moment ? Why do 
they not at once abandon a practice so replete with 
evil. — Baltimore Farmer and Gardener 

AGRICULTURE AND USEFUL ARTS. 
March 7, 1838. 

25 th Congress, 2i Session, 
Mr Randolph, from the Committee on Agriculture^ 
submitted the following 
REPORT: 
The Committee on Agriculture, to whom toere referred 
so much of the report nf the Commissioner of Patent* 
as relates to agriculture, and also a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of March 5, 1838, on the 
same subject, report : 

That they have had the same under consideration, 
and have come to the unanimous conclusion that some 
legislative action in the premises is imperiously de- 
manded. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
have been considered the three great interests of our 
country ; yet it is a strange and singular fact, that 
whilst millions upon millions of the public treasure, 
drawn in a great measure from the agricultural por- 
tion of the community, have been expended to protect, 
preserve, and promote the interests vested in menu, 
factures and commerce, scarcely a dollar has been ap- 
propriated, either directly or indirectly, to advance the 
interests of agriculture: and this fact is the more 
striking when it is considered how large a majority 
of our whole population is engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil, and that probably eight-tenths of the Re« 
presentatives in Congress are elected by that most 
worthy and substantial, yet most unobtrusive and re- 
tiring class of our citizens. The committee make 
these remarks in no unkind feelings towards the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes of our community , 
but, on the contrary, they regard them and their 
efforts to elevate the character and promote the in- 
terests of their country as worthy of all praise : and 
whilst they complain that so little has been done for 
the interests of agriculture, they would by no means 
intimate that too much would draw from these facts 
the conclusion that, as so much has been done for two 
branches of our national interests, any measure calcu- 
lated to promote the third, and as your committee 
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believe, the raost important branch, ought to meet 
-with favorable and liberal consideration from Con. 
grass. The extent of our country and the variety of 
elimate and soil are such as to invite to the production 
of almost every article that will promote the comfort 
and convenience and even the luxury of man, and 
render us, in the utmost extent of the term, the roost 
independent nation on earth ; yet, although our " lines 
are fallen in pleasant places," and we have " a goodly 
heritage," and the bountiful hand of our Creator has 
scattered over the face of the earth, in rich profusion, 
seeds and plants of every variety, as there is a pe- 
culiar adaptation of each of these productions to some 
particular climate or soil, our great advantages will 
be of little importance, unless we are enabled to avail 
ourselves of them. And it is a fact too well knowTi 
to require argument or illustration, that many plants 
which are of little account in their native soil, in- 
crease in variety and luxuriance, and become of im- 
mense value, by cultivation in a foreign climate : thus, 
the potato, which now furnishes food for millions, was 
a few centuri<*8 ago imported into Europe merely for 
its beautiful flower ; and the cotton-plant, which now 
furnishes the rich staple of a large portion of the 
Union, was scarcely known in our country fifty years 
ago. It is true, individual eSoii may do something in 
this matter, and the increased interest which is fell 
by intelligent individuals throughout the Union to 
elevate the character and importance of agriculture 
may, through societies and other laudable means, do 
still more ; yet the utmost etlbrts of individuals and 
societies are' feeble and powerless, compared with 
even the incidental action of Government, which, 
with its Argus eyes and Briarian arms, may' see at a 
single glance whatever will tend to benefit any and 
every portion of our country, and be enabled to coU 
lect from every part of the world, and scatter through 
each section of the nation, seeds and plants so adapted 
to our own soil and climate, as will greatly enlarge 
our productive industry, and diffuse plenty and hap 
piness throughout the community. An efiR)rt of this 
kind by the General Government would not only be 
thus directly beneficial to the people, but would 
have a most salutary influence in raising the spirit 
and standard of agriculture, promoting soimd intelli. 
gence amongst its votaries, and in giving a spur and 
energy hitherto unknown to the first and noblest oc. 
cupation of man. Tt would incite the citizens of the 
old States, instead of abandoning their own sunny 
fields and the scenes of their earliest and dearest s». 
sociations, to attempt, by the cultivation of some new 
article, to resuscitate their old wornout lands, which, 
by a continual succession of the s^me crops, have 
become, in a measure, unproductive and valueless. 

The committee take great pleasure in adverting to 
the Treasury circular of September 6, 1827, requiring 
our foreign consuls and naval ofiUcers to collect and 
transmit to this country,^ valuable seeds and plants 
which might come under their observation abroad ; 
but they have to lament that hitherto no efifort has 
been made by Congress to give efifect and value to an 
enterprise so nobly begun ; and although our ofiScers 
and citizens abroad have shown a praiseworthy zeal 
to promote the enlightened views of the Government, 
by collecting and transmitting valuable seeds and 
plants, yet, as there was no place designated for their 
reception, and no person charged with their preserva- 
tion and dissemination, they have in many instances 
been sufiTered to perish; after they had reached our 
own ports and custom-houses ; and but for the atten- 
tion called to the subject by the present enlightened 
Commissioner of the Patent Oflice, the old practice of 
importing seeds to perish would still be continued. 
Your committee have, therefore, thought proper to re< 
]X)rt a bill, placing this whole matter under the charge 
of the Commissioner of Patents and such individuals 



as may be employed under him, and making a small 
appropriation, sufficient to cover the necessary ex- 
penses of the undertaking, leaving it to the future 
wisdom of Congress to enlarge upon the plan, until, if 
thought desirable, an agricultural depository and <8- 
tablishment may be eventually erected here, at the 
capital of a great and free nation, that will do credit 
to her citizens, and rival the boasted establishments of 
Kurope. Your committee have also thought proper 
to require that the Commissioner should make an an« 
nual report to Congress of his proceedings under the 
proposed act, imbodying notices of valuable improve- 
ments in agriculture and in agricultural implements, 
and such statistical and other useful matter that may 
come under his observation, as may tend to prevent 
frauds and speculation, and the excessive importa- 
tion of foreign grain, and difluse a general infor- 
mation on the subject>matter throughout the whole 
country. Such a document your committee believe 
would be looked for with great interest, and be at- 
tended with the most happy and beneficial results to 
every portion of the community. Your committee 
therefore respectfully recommend the adoption of the 
bill accompanying this report, which appropriates the 
sum of $5,000 for the collection of seeds and plants 
and the establishment of an agricultural depository in 
the Patent* Oflfice, and requiring the Commissioner 
gratuitously to distribute throughout the Union, the 
seeds and plants collected, and to make to Congress 
an annual report on the subject. 



A BILL in addition to the ** Act to promote the pro- 
gress of useful arts, and for other purposes," ap- 
proved July fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty-^ 
six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houne of Repreten- 
tatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled. That there shall be appointed in the Patent 
Office, in manner provided in the second section of 
the act to which this is additional, a clerk, to be de- 
nominated *'the agriculturist," who shall, under di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Patents, superintend 
the collection and distribution of seeds and plants, and 
render such other service as may be required for this 
general object, and whose salary shall be sixteen hun* 
dred dollars per annum ; and said Commissioner shall 
be authorized to employ two laborers, if necessary, at 
a salary not exceeding four hundred dollars each per 
annum, to aid in distributing such seeds and plants. 

Sec. 2. And be it farther enacted. That, for paying 
said agriculturist, laborers, and for the purchasing 
and distribution of seeds, and the contingencies of 
this branch of the Patent Office, the sura of five thou- 
sand dollars be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasurv not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it farther enacted, That, said Com- 
missioner shall annually, in the month of January 
transmit to Congress a detailed statement of the ex 
penditures for the agricultural branch, with such in 
formation on the subject of agriculture, and the im- 
provements in agricultural implements, as he may 
deem useful. 

Sec. 4. And be it farther enacted. That all officers 
in commission from the Government be authorized to 
transmit, at the expense of the Patent Office, such use. 
ful seeds and plants as they may be able to obtain 
without expense, and to purchase such as may be par- 
ticularly requested by the Commissioner of Patents. 

Sec. 5 And be it farther etiacled. That the Commis- 
sioner of Patents shall designate and set apart some 
suitable place or apartment in the Patent Office to be 
used as a depository for the seeds and plants collected 
by virtue of this act ; and that the same shall be grs 
tnitously distributed throughout the country, in sue 
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equitable manner as the Commissioner of Patents may 
designate. 

depart from (he Commissioner of Patentif transmitting 

informalion in relation to the duties of his office for 

the year 1837. 

Patent Office, January 1. 1838. 

Sir: In obedience to the law for promoting the pro- 
gress of science and useful arts, the Commissioner of 
Patents would respectfully report: 

That, during the year 1837, /our hundred and thir- 
ty-Jive patents have been issued from the Patent Office 
of which classified and alphabetical lists are annexed, 
marked A and B. 

That, during the same period, one hundred and six- 
ty ^ht patents hhve expired and become public pro- 
perty, as by list annexed, marked C. 

That the receipts for patents, caveats, disclaimers, 
improvements, and copies, for the year, amount to 
twenty-nine thousand two hundred and eighty nine dol- 
lars and eight cents . from which may be deducted 
three thousand three hundred and twenty dollars paid 
on appticaiious withdiawn, as by statement annexed, 
marked D. 

That the payments made for the restoration of mo- 
dels, records, and drawings, consumed by the late fire, 
amount to ten thousand seven hundred ani,jive dollars 
and fifteen cents, as exhibited in the statement marked 
E. 

That the ordinary expenditures of the office have 
IJeen nineteen thousand four hundred and eighty.one 
dollars and eighty Jhree cents, as by account marked F. 
These expenses have been increased, for the year 
1837, by the purchase of furniture, record-books, &c., 
desnroyed in the fire of December, 1836. 

The utmost economy has been used in replacing 
these articles, and no more have been procured than 
were indispensably necessary. The furniture has 
been seUc:ed with reference to the new building, 
when the same shall be completed and fit for use. 

The number of patents issued during the year 1837 
is less than in some preceding years. This is to be 
attributed chiefly i© the operation of the new law, 
which suhjects all applicatioiit for patents to a care- 
ful examination ad to the originality of the invention 
claimed. Powpr is given to the Coraraisaioner to re- 
fuse a patent, if the invention is not deemed 8offi> ieni- | 
ly useful ; but this power is seldom exercised, and is 
confined to rases where the potent may be in some 
way injurious, the improvement frivolous, or where 
an attempt is made to avoid a prior patent. It is the 
intention of the Commissioner to err (if at all) on the 
side of liberality, leaving the parties affircted to appeal 
to the courtf, to contest their doubiful rights. About 
ooe.third of the applications made have been rejected, 
«nd very few pa^s without important alterations. In all 
cases of rejection, an appeal can be made from the 
decision of the Commissioner ; but no such appeal has 
yet been taken. 

The destructive fire, in December, 1836. has occa- 
sioned unavoidable delay in discharging the duties of 
the office. The underiiigned, however, has the satis- 
faction to state, that, by great exertion", the regular 
business is nearly brought up ; but that, to accomplish 
this, he has been compelled to employ some extra as. 
liitanee. 

The business of the office has increased, and will 
doubtless continue to increase, with the growth o( the 
country ; and the present number of clerks is inade- 
quate to perform all the duties appertaining to patents. 
I would also remark, that the prepapation of copies 
for judicial purposes, as well as other duties, often re. 
quires despatch. If the Commissioner were authorized 
to employ temporary aid in such emergencies, allow- 
ing no more compensation than is established by law, 
this authority would prevent such frequent interrup- 



tion of the regular clerks, and secure the public 
against claims for services not performed. 

The labor of the clerks employed in this office has, 
for the most part, been severe — as much so as that of 
those who were embraced in the eompensaiion act of 
last session; and I deem it but just to suggest their 
equal claim to the additional per centage which, by 
that act, was granted to others. 

The revenue of the office will meet all its necessa- 
ry disbursements, and it is highly desirable that its 
business be performed without delay. 

Considerable progress has been made in restoring 
the lost models ai'd records, in conformity with the 
act of Congress for that purpose : some of the most 
valuable of the models have been restored, and others 
contracted for. The colleciion already made is be- 
coming interesting, and shows a great improvement in 
their construction. 

The commissioners appointed to designate those 
models which are the most important, and the com. 
pensatien to be given for the same, have adopted 
measures to accomplish this object. Notices on this 
subject have been published in almost all the news- 
papers in the Union. 

The present accommodations do not furnish suitable 
protection to the models; hence, many of the best can 
not be exhibited until suitable easts are provided for 
them in the new building; and patentees feel unwil- 
ling to send their models, until better accommodations 
are furnislied, where the same can be preserved. 

Each patentee (and the number exceeds ten thou, 
sand) has been addressed, personally, through the post 
office of the place where he resided when the patent 
was issued. Many, undoubtedly, in consequence of 
a change of residence, will fail to receive the com. 
municaiion ,* but since no patent granted before the 
fire can be given in evidence without being first re- 
corded anew, this restriction will probably secure the 
return of the most important Improvements ofifered 
on former patents will, in many cases, require thefui. 
nishing of models of old inventions; and in a short 
time the most valuable records, it is hoped, will be 
restored. 

Two thousand patents (wve been restored, and re. 
corded anew, since January last. The drawings of 
many of these have been executed by persons in this 
office, in a style and manner which reflect much ere- 
dit on the skill of the draughtsmen ; they form already 
a valuable collection. 

Among the losses occasioned by the fire, most deep- 
ly regretted, was the destruction of all the papers de- 
posited by Rcbert Fulton. His drawings were execu- 
ted by his own hand, and formed an interesting part 
of the records of American genius, establishing for our 
country the honor of the first successful and practical 
of steam in navigation. This loss has been cojosider- 
ed irreparable, i am happy, however, to state, that 
correct duplicates can doubtless be procured. The 
fame of Fulton attracted the attention of a foreign 
Government, for whom, on application therefor, com- 
plete copies of his drawings and transcripts of speci- 
fications and other papers deposited in this office, 
were made and transmitted to London, where it is pre- 
sumed, copies may be obtained to supply the place of 
the originals. Measures will immediately be taken 
to accomplish that object. 

The necessity of a hbrary of scientific works, to 
facilitate the discharge of the duties of the office, 
needs only to be mentioned to be duly appreciated. 
Under the former law, no examination as to the ori- 
ginality of inventions was made and duplicates of the 
same thing were often patented. The public were 
subjected lo daily impositions, and the first inventors 
were driven into courts to maintain their rights. Now, 
each application undergoes a careful examination; 
it must be compared with caveats already filed, with 
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Other pending applications, with patents issued in this 
country and abroad, and also wiih the. published in- 
Tentions of the whole world. English, Frepch, and 
German books must bo at the command of this office, 
in order to make the proper examinations. Fifteen 
hundred dollars were accordingly appropriated, in the 
year 1836, for works to be purchased under the sanc- 
tion of a committee. 

This appropriation was designed to add to the ex. 
isting library : but that library, with such books as 
had been already purchased, was unfortunately con- 
sumed ; it therelore became necessary to use (he re- 
mainder of that appropriation to replace books which 
were on hand before the fire, and to furnish others 
which were most needed. Additional works of the 
kind contemplated when the appropriation was made, 
are greatly wanted to aid in considering applications 
for patents. Persons who ofler their inventions to be 
secured by patent, can hardly be satisfied that others 
have gone before them in the same inventions ; and 
nothing but the inspection of models and drawings 
which prove the fact, can ever induce them to relin- 
quish the fond expectations of months, or even years. 
As the receipts of the office will allow an annual ap- 
propriation for a library, such appropriation is res- 
pectfully recommended. 

The destruction of the Patent Office compelled the 
Commissioner to seek new accommodations, and an 
arrangement was accordicgly made, with the appro- 
bation of the honorable Secretary of State, for the use 
of a part of the City HalJ, where fire-proof rooms 
were found adapted to the purpose. Every facility 
on this subject has been afibrded by the city authori- 
ties, and no rent is required or expected. Some al- 
terations were requisite to accommodate both the Cor- 
poration and the Patent Omce ; for these, pecuniary 
remuneration is justly due; and the undersigned res- 
pectfully recommends that measures be adopted to 
satisfy this claim. 

The records destroyed contained an alphabetical as 
well as classified digest of all the patents granted by 
the United Slatets. A new record has been nearly 
completed from sundry authentic documents, with an 
improved classification. Several copies will be need- 
ed for reference in the Patent Office ; and since print- 
ed duplicates will be cheaper than manuscripts, I here 
respectfully suggest the propriety of an appropriation 
foi publishing a new edition as soon as practicable. 
The expediency of distributing a number of copies to 
the respective States is also suggested. This would 
enable those interested to obtain information with 
lets delay to themselves, and much less interruption 
to the regular business of the office. 

It is worthy of remark, that the provisions of the 
late law authorizing the reception of unpatented mo- 
dels and specimens of manufactures, will do much to 
increase .the collection ai the Patent Office. No ex- 
hibition in Europe, it is believed, can surpass that 
ivhich will be found, in process of time, in the build< 
ing now in a course of preparation for this establish- 
ment. The beautiful collections of manufactured 
articles at the temporary fairs of our large cities may 
give a faint idea of that great gallery of arts and ma- 
nufactures, which will thus be permanently opened at 
the seat of Government, where all that is new and 
interesting will be added from year to year, and care- 
fully preserved. Interest and patriotism will com- 
bine to multiply the articles deposited. 

The exhibition will be continually increasing in 
beauty and utility ; and all this, so honorable and ad- 
vantageous to the country, will be accemplished with- 
out any other expense to the public than the trifling 
charge of transportation from the place of manufacture. 
The Patent Office has been greatly subservient to 
the promotion of the arts and sciences, and its late re- 
organization will extend, in a much higher degree, it| 



usefulness. Without the encouragement of the pa- 
tent laws, few inventions would become practically 
useful. By this encouragement, a stimulus is given 
to talent and ingenuity, and the result of human effi>rk 
seems alsost incredible. The inventions of the day 
have proverbially overcome time and space. The 
numerous manufactories spread over all the country 
attest the patronage they have received from Govern- 
ment. 

Of late, however, inventors have directed their 
attention, with peculiar interest, to the improvement 
of the implements of agriculiuret and many labor-sav* 
ing machines have been patented, which are of the 
highest utility to the husbandman. These ere rapid- 
ly increasing ; and it is scarcely possible to conjecture 
to what extent the labor of the agriculturist may be 
diminished, and the products of the country increased, 
by these improvements. 

Already, the process of sowing, of mowing, and of 
reaping, is successfully performed by horse-power ; 
and inventors are sanguine in the belief (and probably 
not without reason) that the time is not far distant 
when ploughing machines will be driven by steam, 
and steam-power applied to many other operations of 
the husbandman. Implements of this kind will all 
be collected and exhibited at the Patent Office, and, 
from the resort of thousands to the seat of Government 
during the session of Congress, the knowledge of their 
use and practical application will be extended over 
the whole country. A subject intimately connected 
with this, is the aid which husbandry might derive 
from the establishment of a regular system for the s^ 
lection and distribution of grain and seeds of the 
choicest varieties for agricultural purposes. 

For commerce and manufactures, much has been 
done ; for agriculture, the parent of both, and the ulti- 
mate dependence of the nation, much remains to be 
done. Husbandry seems to be viewed as a natural 
blessing, that needs no aid from legislation. Like the 
air we breathe, and the element of v^ater, which sus- 
tain life, the productions of the soil are regarded by 
too many as common bounties of Providence — to be 
gratefully enjoyed, but without farther thought or re- 
flection. Were the two former susceptible of the, 
same improvement with the latter, who would not 
rejoice to enrol his name high on the list of philan- 
thropists, by making the flrdt experiment? 

This subject has been forced on the atteniionof the 
undersigned by those who are engaged in improving 
our implements of husbandry. The Patent Office is 
crowded with men of enterprise, who. when they 
bring the models of their improvements in such im- 
plements, are eager to communicate a knowledge of 
every other kind of improvement in agriculture, and 
especially new and . valuable varieties of seeds and 
plants. Hence, the undersigned has been led to re- 
ceive and- distribute, during the last two years, many 
articles of this kind which have been committed to 
his care ; and experience has induced him to believe 
that there is no spot in the Union so favorable to this 
object as the seat of Government 

The great desideratum at the present time seems to 
be, that some place should be designated and known 
as the depository of all articles of this kind, and from 
whence they may be dispensed to every part of the 
United States. 

Our citizens who are led by business or pleasure 
into foreign countries, and especially the oflScers of 
our navy and others in public employment abroad, 
would feel a pride in making collections of valuable 
plants and seeds, if they could be sure of seeing the 
fruits of their labors accrue to the benefit of a nation 
at large. But, hitherto, they have had no means of 
distributing, to any extent, the valuable productioBS 
of other climates, which patriotism or curiosity has 
led them to introduce into our country. Those who 
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have not considered the subject in its wide details, 
are very imperiectly qualified to judge of its import- 
ance. 

The introduction of a new variety of wheat pro- 
mises the most gratifying results in securing that im- 
portant and indispensable production from the des- 
tructive effects of our severe winters. 

A short time since, the most eastern State of our 
Union was, in a measure, dependent on others for her 
bread-siuffs. That Slate is now becoming able to 
supply its own wants, and will soon have a surplus 
for exportation; and this is effected by the extensive 
introduction of spring wheat Among the varieties of 
this wheat, however, there is great room for selection : 
there is at least 20 per cent, difference, if regard is 
paid to the quality and quantity of the crop. 

From experiments made the last summer, there 
can be no doubt that the crop of Indian corn may be 
improved at least one-third, without any extra labor : 
and this eflected by a due regard only to the selection 
of seeds. 

And here, it may be mentioned, that an individual 
has devoted twenty five years to this single object; 
and, from our common Indian corn, has produced a 
new variety, which, if distributed as it ought to be, 
may prove a great benefit to the husbandman and to 
the country. . 

From the samples transmitted to the Patent Office, 
especially from the shores of lake Superior, there is a 
moral certainty of a good crop of corn in the higher 
latitudes, if proper attention is paid to the selection of 
seeds. Inattention to this subject has lost to the 
Northern portion of our Union many millions every 
year. The quantity of flour (wheat or other kind) con- 
Bumed in the United States is estimated, on the high- 
est authority, at five thousand five hundred millions of 
pounds: one half of this is supposed to be wheat, 
which at three cents per pound, amounts to over 
eighty millions of dollars; and the remainder, at ene 
and a half cent only, amounts to over f^rty millions. 
If to this be added the vast quantity distilled and em- 
p loyed in the arts, and consumed by domestic ani- 
mals, a conception may be formed of the importance 
of our crop of grain. If, then, the quantity should be 
increased only ten per cent, by improving the seed, 
the annual gain to the country, from this source alone, 
would not be less than from fifteen to twenty rail- 
lions of dollars. It is unnecessary to carry out this 
estimate to the other productions of the vegetable 
"kingdom ; the result would be the same in all. The 
well-directed efforts of a few years might give to this 
generation what would not otherwise be enjoyed in 
the present century. 

It may not be improper to add, that, if this nation 
should desire to mske her metropolis the seat of 
science and the arts, this night be easily accomplished. 
The collections of mineralogical specin^ens from 
every section of our widely-extended territory, will, 
it is believed, furnish a roost interesting exhibition, 
illustrative of the geology of the country and of its 
tbineral resources. 

The natural and practical sciences, as well as the 
arts, have usually found their best patron in the mu- 
nificence of a wise Government. An apartmeot in 
the new building could be appropriated to the above 
objeet, in connexion with an agricultural depository. 

The undersigned will be pardoned for offering these 
<consid orations in favor of agriculture, as they have 
been forced upon him ii) the discharge of his ofiScial 
^duties ; and as Congress has required him to make 
such suggestions, respecting the interests (Committed 
to his care, as may seem important to the public good, 
he will continue to do all in his power to promote 
the secondary, though important, object which has 
thus become, in some degree, connected with the 
Patent Oflfice, in the full belief that Congress will 



find it for the public interest, either now or at i 
future period, to give a more definite character to the 
measures which. have thus been (Commenced fur this 
most important object. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HKJNRY L. ELLSWORTH, 

Commissioner of Patents. 
Hon. James K. Pole. 

Speaker of the House of Bepresentalives. 
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POULTRY. 

In order to have fine fowls, it is necessary to choose 
a good breed, and have a proper care taken of them, 
the Canton breed is thought highly of; and it is certain- 
ly desirable to have a fine large kind, but people dif^ 
fer in their opinion which is best. It is as important 
to cross the breeds of fowls as of other animals ; 
hence it is improper to save males and females from 
the same sittings of eggs, if they are to be kept for 
propagation. The black is very juicy ; but do not 
answer so well for boiling, as their legs partake of 
their color. They should be fed as nearly as pos- 
sible at the same hour and place. Potatoes boiled, 
unskined, in a little water, and then cut, and either 
wet with skimmed milk or not, form one of the best 
foods. Turkeys and fowls thrive amazingly on them. 
The milk must not be sour. 

The best age for setting a hen is from two to five 
years,; and you should remark which hens make the 
best brooders, and keep those to laying who are giddy 
and careless of their young. In justice to the animal 
creation, however, it must be observed, there are but 
few instances of bad parents for the time their min- 
ing is necessary. 

Hens sit twenty days. Convenient places should 
be provided for their laying, as theee will be proper 
for sitting likewise. If the hen-house is not secured 
from vermin, the eggs will be sucked and the fowl 
destroyed. 

Those hens are usually preferred which have tufis 
of feathers on their heads ; those that crow are not 
looked upon as profitable. Some fine young fowls 
should be reared every year, to keep up a stock of ' 
good breeders; and by this attention, and removing 
bad layers and earless nurses, you will have a chance 
of a good stock. 

Let the hens lay some time before you set them, 
which should be done from the end of February to 
the beginning of May. While hens are laying, feed 
them well, and sometimes with oats. 

Broods of chickens are hatched all through the 
summer, but those that come out very late require 
much care till they have gained some strength. 

If the eggs of any sort are put under a hen with 
some of her own, observe to add to her own as many 
days afler the others as there is difference in the length 
oi their sitting. A turkey and duck sit thirty days. 
Choose large clear eggs to put her upon, and such a 
number as she can properly cover. If very large 
eggs, there are sometimes two* yolks, and of course 
neither will be productive. Ten or twelve are quite 
enough. 

A hen-house should be large and high ; and should 
be frequently cleaned out, or the vermin of fowls 
will increase greatly. But hens roust not be disturbed 
while sitting ; for jf frightened, they sometimes for- 
sake their nests. Wormwood and rue should be plant, 
ed plentifully about their houses; boil some of the 
former, and sprinkle it about the floor, which should 
be of smooth earth not paved. The windows of the 
house should be open to the rising sun, and a hole 
must be left at the door, to let the smaller fowls go in; 
the larger may be let in and out by opening the door. 
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There should be a small sliding board to shut down 
'when the fowls are gone to roost, which would pre* 
Tent the small beasts of prey from committing rava- 
ges ; and a good strong door and lock may possibly, 
in some measure, prevent the depredation of human 
enemies. 

When some of the chickens are hatched long before 
the others, it may be necessary to keep them in a bas- 
ket of wool till the others come forth. The day after 
they are hatched, give ibem some crums of white 
bread, and small (or rather cracked) grist soaked in 
milk. As soon as they have gained a little strength 
feed them on curd, cheese parings cut small, boiled 
com, or any soft food, but nothing sour ; and give them 
clean water twice a day. Keep the hen under a pen 
till the young have strength to follow her about which 
will be in two or three weeks, and be sure to feed her 
well. 

The food of fowls grow first into their crop, which 
softens it ; and then passes into the gizzard, which by 
constant friction macerates it ; and this is facilitated 
by small stones, which are generally found there, and 
which help to digest the food. 

The pip in fowls is occasioned by drinking dirty 
water, or taking filthy food. A white thin scale on 
the tongue is the symptom. Pull the scale off with 
your nail, and rub the tongue with some salt ; and the 
eomplaint will be removed. 

It answers well to pay some boy employed in the 
farm or stable so much a hundred for the eggs he 
brings in. it will be bis interest then to savd them 
from being purloined, which nobody but one in his 
situation can prevent ; and six or eight cents a hun- 
drM will be buying eggs cheap. 

7b fatten Fowls or Chickeng in four or five Days. 
Set rice over the fire with skimmed milk, only at 
much as will serve one day. Let it boil tdl the rice 
is quite swelled out : you may add a tea-spoonful or 
two of sugar, but it will do well without. Feed them 
three times a day, in common pane, giving them only 
as much as will quite fill them at once. When you 
put fresh, let the pans be set in water, that no sour. 
ness may be conveyed to the fowls, as that prevents 
them from fattening. Give them clean water, or the 
milk of rice, to drink ; but the less wet the latter is 
when perfectly soaked the better. By this method 
the fiesh will have a clear whiteness which no other 
food gives ; and when it is considered how far a pound 
of rice will go, and how much time is saved by this 
mode, it will be found to be cheap. The pen 
aihould be daily cleaned, and no food given for sixteen 
hours before poultry be killed. A proportion of ani- 
mal mixed with vegetable food is said to cause poultry 
to thrive rapidly, but they should be confined to a 
vegetable diet for a for might or three weeks before 
they are killed for eating. A quantity of charcoal, 
broken in small pieces and placed within the reach of 
poultry, is said to inerease their appetite, promote 
their digestion, and expedite their fattening 

To choose eggs at market and preserve them. Put 
the large end of the egg to your tongue ; if it feels 
warm it is new. In new laid eggs there is a small 
"division of the skin from the shell, which is filled 
with air, and is perceptible to the eye at the end. On 
looking through them, against the sun or a candle, if 
Iresh, eggs will be pretty clear. If they shake they 
'are not fresh 

Eggs may be bought cheapest when the hens first 
-begin to lay in the spring, before they sit ; in fall and 
winter they become dear. They may be preserved 
fresh by dipping them in boiling water and instantly 
taking them out, or by oiling the shell ; either of 
which way is to prevents the air passing through it ; 
or kept on shelves, with small holes to receive one 
ta each, and be turned every other day; or close pack- 
ed in the keg, and covered with strong lime water. 



Painting Buildings. — It is thought by some persons 
that all the expense laid out in painting buildings is 
thrown away, or what amounts to about the same 
thing, that buildings are painted merely for show and 
to gratify the vanity of the owner. This, however, 
in motii cases is very far from being the fact; although 
in some instances it may be true to some extent, — for 
we have sometimes noticed buildings with the front 
and ends, which are most exposed to view, painted, 
while all other parts of it are lefl to rot down in their 
natural slate. The object for which paint should be 
put on, is to protect the building from the weather, 
and preserve it from decay : and that kind of paint 
which will most effectually do this, is the best. A 
building kept well painted with white lead, will last 
two or three times as long as one will without painting. 
Therefore money laid out in painting buildings is as 
usefully and as profitably expended as it can be in 
almost any other way we can use it. 

There are some who think that a coat of paint will 
be more durable if it strikes into the wood ; and to 
effect this they will let work stand for a lew weeks 
or months afier it is put up, in order to let the grains 
of wood open to receive the paint. This is a very 
great error, and one which ought to be corrected. 
The very object of painting, which we have before 
stated to be to form a permanent coat or crust on the 
outside of the building, and protect it from the wea- 
ther, is, in such case, partially defeated, besides it 
lakes nearly double to paint, which o(?casion8 a great 
waste. In order to derive the greatest benefit at the 
least expense, the paint should be applied as soon as 
possible after the work is put up. 

It has been found by various experiments that the 
months of September and October are the best time in 
the year for painting the outside of buildings. If paint 
be applied in the very hottest weather in summer, the 
oil is evaporated so rapidly that enough of it is not 
left to combine with and retain the whole of the lead 
and form a durable coat. This is the reason why the 
paint on many buildings will rub ofiT; and it washes 
off by heavy rains, for which reason buildings painted 
in June, July, and August, need painting much sooner 
than those painted when the weather is cooler. But 
if the paint be applied in September or October, when 
the rays of the sun are less powerful, the oil evapo- 
rates more slowly, and enough of it remains to com- 
bine with the lead and form a more permanent cover- 
ing fur the wood. It also has the whole of the autumn, 
winier and spring months, to harden in, and the rays 
of the sun, however powerful the next season, cannot 
effect it April and May are favorable times fo» 
painting when the weather is good, and in fact anr,, 
time in the whole year, is better than midsummer, be 
A great variety of articles have been substitidiiUbi 
for lead in forming the basis of paints; and doubt. thir 
many of them answer a tolerable purpose for a y by 
or two, — that is, they look very well, and are nv^ard 
cheaper, which induces many to use them ; but 
question whether any one has been found that . and* 
form so permanent and durable a coat, and so inute- 
pletely protect the building from the weather, asloriiS'j 
mixed with linseed oil. Besides, a white cottr^ormSi 
the country contrasts so beautifully with theiers 
foliage around it, that we can bul'admire it. can 
Among the many substitutes for lead, we thiintei 
following as durable and cheap as any in use,)rovi< 
is said to render wood fire proof. yt 

Make a pickle by boiling three quarts of goGfpdck 
salt in three gallons of water, and skim it clean, ^our 
it off, in order to free it from the impurity that will 
settle to the bottom. Add to it one pound of alum, 
add one half a pound of copperas powdered fine. 
Slake a quantity of fresh lime suflUcient to make one 
and a half gallons of white wash, as thick as good 
molasses^ in cold weather and add to the pickle, and 
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stir it well. Pound three quarters of a pound of first 
quality potaiih fine, and mix it with four quarts of fine 
sand, and stir it in gradually — and add coloring mat- 
ter to make it any shade you desire. Clean hard 
-wood ashes may be used instead of sand, if more con- 
venient. It should be kept moderately hot while it 
is being put on. — Maine Farmer. 



TUJE FARMER. 



From the Jefiersonian. 
THOUGHTS ON FARMING. 

Mr. Ebitor : — I have been amused and gratified 
with the entertaining matter presented in your col- 
umns under the head of " Farmer." It must be ob- 
vious that appropriate matter advanced under that in- 
teresting head, cannot fail to be very acceptable to a 
large portion of your readers. Many, it is true, might 
aflford very well to take two papers, (the one being 
devoted to Agriculture,) but it is equally true, that to 
a large number it is not convenient to do so. Hence, 
I infer the high importance of keeping a steady eye to 
this /r«i{/u2 subject in your columns, so as to give a 
still stronger attraction, if possible, to your excellent 
paper in the estimation of the Farmer. 

Nature, in her bold and beautiful outlines, has de- 
signed Indiana as an agricultural state. Her position 
and the nature of her resources, mark her indelibly 
as such ; that she will, at least, stand in the proportion 
of ten to one in that independent and noble profession. 
Shall we not then bestow a little thought and atten* 
tion, with a view to promote that profession ? With 
a view to come at the most correct theories and ap. 
proved practices ? with a view, moreover, to realize 
the benefits enlightened by experience? Every conside- 
ration, and every interest involved, seems to respond 
— *♦ We should by all means." 

The able editor of the " Cultivator," Judge Buel, 

of Albany, N. Y. very pertinently observes, that 

"the fertility of the soil is the farmer's capital, and the 

produce raised therefrom is the, interest realized from 

^ that capital." Now, hero in Indiana, we have a very 

fertile soil — do we farm in such manner as to keep up 

and promote that fertility, and get as good an interest 

from it as we might do? I think not By alternate 

cropping, the use of clover, and proper application of 

manures, the fertility of this western soil may be last. 

' ingly kept up and even augmented, far easier than to 

raise it again, after it shall have been reduced by 

iiard cropping and injudicious farming. Let us stop 

ihen, and see what we are about, before we advance 

o far in a course fraught with mischievous tenden. 

abis. Let us give this important matter our profound 

scH sagacious attention, in order to retain and direct 

T^h judgment, the rich resources of our soil, that we 

ev>v insure its ample and lasting fertUily — that great 

it ital, from which so large and substantial an inter- 

illmnay be realized. 

t tbii^ell then, if we are to be such great farmers, and 

\ 'i^^a host of us in Indiana, is it not full time we 

V art^^ d look about us, and see if we have a prospect 

> nificowing sufficient wheat at the next harvest to 

"the m ourselves ? I consider such prospect very 

objeetul at present, more especially, if the frost during 

Tbr, and next spring, should prove severe upon it. 
«consi<g to the unusual drouth, and consequent difficulty 
^ed^ding — the small quantity sown, and most of that 
riKt»iy done, it is very questionable whether under the 
molt favorable circumstances, the crop will be more 
than barely sufficient for home consumption- How. 
ever, we will hope for the best, with a humble and 
abiding confidence, inquiring at the samo time, if 
something farther may not be done, in anticipation of 
a failure and scarcity. I believe there may. I think 



we have it in our power to try spring wheat to some 
little extent. Some of our farmers did try it the last 
season, mostly, I believe, with good auccess. Would 
it not be well for one and all, who have any of it, to 
save it x^arefuUy for seed, to be sown the ensuing 
spring ? It might be a good thing to do so-— it might 
help along finely. 

In grounds of a black, rich mould, winter wheat 
does not do well, being too liable to be frozen out, 
but spring wheat is peculiarly adapted to such 
grounds — being sown at a season in, and afrer which, 
the frost cannot afilect it. Hemie tlie importance of 
giving it a full and fair trial. I am preparing two 
and a half acres of ground in the best manner, intend, 
ed for spring wheat the next season. If I succeed 
well with it, I hope to have the pleasure of giving 
the result for your columns, at or alter the next bar. 
vest. , 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, if you sball deem these 
few scattering remarks admi«iihle, their insertion may 
be of some little use to the great cause of Agriculture, 
and oblige A FARMER. 

Nov. 16, 1838. 



A Farmer's Life and Duties. — If we were ever 
envious, it was of the farmer, — the intelligent, inde- 
pendent farmer, who owned his land, bis house and 
bams ; who was free from debt, whose family were 
growing up prosperously around him, upon whom 
God snjiled and blessed. We have seen such a far- 
mer; and in truth, we know of no man so happy, and 
no business so permanently profitable, none that ma^et 
the owner so independent. An independent fanner 
has his house to live in, it is his own, he has earned 
it by the labor of his hands. He has his grannaries 
filled with the productions of his farm, his bams with 
the stock reared, and the hay raised upon his farm.^- 
His cellars are filled with the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. Almost everything necessary to feed him and 
his family, grows around him. He may raise his own 
pork, fatten and kill his own sheep, eat his own poul- 
try and his own eggs — live upon his own home made 
bread — weave his own cloth — raise his own wool- 
knit his own stockings through the agency of his wife 
and daughters — make his own butter and cheese. — in 
short live and dress comfortably without going ofifhis 
own homestead. This is no fiction, and it is the fact 
that the farmer is the most independent man in the 
community. 

But in order to be happy, and make his life useful 
as it ought to be, he must be intelligent — in posses- 
sion of the means of knowledge — especially that kind 
of knowledge which relates to his own profession — 
He must use the means which God has given him, 
to be happy liimself and contribute to the peace and 
comfort of those around. In justice to himself he will 
employ, his evenings in the acquisition of knowledge. 
He will be a reader of useful books and a supporter 
of the public press which brings at his door the news- 
paper which gives him the history of the world.— 
Such a farmer as this will fulfil his duties to his God 
and his fellow man, and is the happiest and the most 
independent among the best of men. — Providence 
Courier. 



Tapioca Jelly. — Wash it two or three times, soak 
it five or six hours, simmerMt in the same water with 
bits of fresh lemon-peel until it becomes quite clear, 
then put in lemon juice, wune and loaf sugar. 

Sago Jellt. — The sago should be soaked in cold 
water an hpur, and washed thoroughly ; simmered wi^i 
lemon-peel and a few cloves. Add wine and loaf su- 
gar when nearly done ; and let it all boil together a 
few minutes. 
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** Whoso would excell must spend much time in practice, and look over the doings of other men.** 
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AMERICAN SILK. ^ 
Extract of a letter dated Wasbington, Jan. S6> 
1839 : — Many of the people of Washington are busily 
embarked in the silk business. They have formed a 
society, and purchased the beautiful farm of S. H. 
Smith, Esq. and intend raising mulberry trees, and 
making silk. The members of Ckmgress are quite 
alite to the subject Many of them have purchased 
and sent home to their constituents the Mdrus Multi. 
oaulis. It is a very thriving tree. It will take some 
time, however, b^bre the country is fully treed, — 
Every iarmer will find it just as important to have a 
few trees and some vixorms, to make silk for his family, 
as to have sheep for wool upon his estate. The manu* 
^cture of silk is sock a genteel employment, too, that 
I think it will become universal throughout the coun- 
try. There is a foolish notion abroad that the growing 
of trees will be overdone. For myself, I consider the 
tree part of the business exceedingly important — ^nor 
can the work goon actively till we have a sufficiency 
in the country. We import twenty millions of dollars 
worth of silk in a year. From patriotic considerations, 
apart ^m the pro'fitable nature of the ailk business, 
we should be induced to turn our attention to its 
manufacture. It will give employment to the old and 
the 3F0U0g, to the rich, and the industrious poor of the 
country. Indeed, it is the opinion of some of ihe most 
enlightened men in America, that by proper attention, 
we will soon betome exporters to a large amount, in- 
stead of being trnporters of silk. 1 hope every true 
friend of his country will lend his aid to this noble 
wotk. To keep at home twenty millions of dollars, 
and give employment in the mean time, to our in- 
habitants, vdll be a most pmiseworthy undertaking. — 
There are a few who, because they do not understand 
it, attempt to disparage it Bat all that is to be done, 
is lor the edttors of papers to print every thing that 
will spread light upon the growth of the mulberry and 
the manufacture of silk. Congress has printed some 
v6ty interesting information for the public, which has 
been scattered over the United States. In a short 
time, the nation will reap a rich harvest from the 
labors of their Representatives. Let all the trees that 
were raised last year be planted with care, so as to 
fill the country as promptly as possible. Let the trees 
become 'general, and the work will soon be put into 
full opemtion. With our extended plmtatkms, why 
shall we look to foreigners to make oar silk ? Our 
inventioDS for reeling will soon put us on a level, if 
not ahead of the manufactuiere abroad. We are an in- 
vemive peo|^. At this very moment, ifr. Norris, of 
Pemisylvaiiia, is preparing lotomotives f» the rail 



roads of Europe. Can we not spend a portion of our 
time in making the necessary machinery to put our 
nlk- factories into successful operation? Some re^ 
have already been introduced by the genius of Ameii* 
cans. But let half the capital that is annually sent 
away be pat into the making of silk, and we wil> 
soon be an exporting nation. I trust the gentlemen 
who have started the scheme of making silk here, will 
go to work with a seal" worthy of the noble enterprize. 
Here, under the eyes of Congress, they should shed the- 
broadest light upon the subject Neither pains nor 
expense should be spared to open the vision of the- 
nation to its importance. The man who would dig 
from the bowels of the earth twenty millions of goli 
in this era of specie embarrassment, would be looked 
upon as a great benefactor to his country. But hew 
much more must those men be national benefactors, 
who not only propose to add that much li^ealth to our. 
country, for a nngle year^ but for every year — nay,. 
who propose to make us exporters to other portions^ 
of the world of an article that can be made in every.' 
quarter of our country. The National Silk Society 
intend spreading their sybil leaves of intelligence far- 
and wide in a periodical, to be printed monthly/ iB> 
Baltimore. Let all our newspapers copy and circulate the 
information that may be contained in its sheets. Some 
patriotic young ladies have received premiums for the 
silk they have manufactured. Let the manufacture 
fall largely under their management, and it will be. 
come at once fashionable. 

In New Jersey, a gentleman by the name of 
Mclican, last year, succeeded in his first experiment^ 
in a most signal manner. This case is a full illustra. 
tion of how little is required to make a young schokt 
a full master of the business. The original letter,, 
or rather report of the Rev. Mr. McLean, may be 
found on first page of the October number of theSiUb 
Glower and Farmer's Manual, a work devoted to th^ 
growth of silk in the United States, published by 
Charles Alexander, Ptiiladelphia, and edited by Ward 
Cheney & Brothers, Burlington. N. J. 

Mr. £. P. Roberts, the editor of the Farmer and> 
Gardener, of Baltimore, after giving the most minute- 
detail as to the best manner of raising the Moras 
Mttlticaulis, and the best mode of breeding the worms,, 
and the reeling of the silk, adds, that he considers the 
aUk husineit the most pr,oductive butine$s <Aa< can he 
carried om in ikis country* Every one who intends 
earrying it on, should during the coming year, provide 
himself with trees and worms, and in 1840 start the 
work, of silk making, with a firm determination to give» 
it a Mt. trial. Those who have trees and worms, this 
year, should send them all over the country, and those 
who have the white mulbeny should also increase 
their stock, and make as much silk as their leisuie 
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will permit. Let the letter before alluded to be read 
attentively, and the high authority from whence ii 
•prinj^s he cuiitiidered, and ihi re can be no doubt ot 
the great wcalih tl.at the nation has in store, if the 
citizens Mhu can conveniently do it, were freely to 
embark in the mauufactare of silk. 



From tie luqu rer and CouiJer. 

SILK. 

Mr Editor — Since the raising of silk is becoming of 
importance at the prrsent time.I think it would not be 
out of place f>r you to publish the fallowing statement 
io your valuable paper.showing what Aa« beendonein 
former times, in the way of manufttcturibg silk. B. 

From Watfoa's Annals of Pnilaf'elpbja, Published in 
1830. 

CULTURE OF SILK, 

From the commencemeut of our aonals, at diflerent 
periods of time, the advantage of silk culture has been 
recommended or attempted. 

As early as the year 1725, James Logan, in writing 
to the Penn family, recommends " the culture of«iik 
in thia conntry as eitremely beneficial and promising. 

He 8a)s " iruo works also promise well.'* In the 
next year he speaks of silk sent to ^gland, saying 
"he is glad it proves so good, and he doubts not, in time 
the country may raise large quantities" 

In 1734, Crovernor Gordon addresses the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade on various objects of produce. Ae. 
and speaks in strong termp of his expeciatioos from, 
the culture of Silk '* as a fit return to Great Britain" 
for their usual importations; he says the tree is so natu- 
ral to ours hI. and the worm thrives so well. Some 
amoTif MS have shown its practicability by making some 
Msall quantities, &c. 

lu ine year 1770, the subject was taken up in 
Philadelphia and the adjacent country with greatspirit. 
It was greatly promoted by theeserlions of the Ameri. 
can Phiioeophical Society, stimulated by theoomrouni. 
cations from Dr. Evans and Dr. Franklin in Europe. 
Applicaii >n was made to the Assembly far the estab. 
lisbraent of a public filature at Philadelphia, for wind, 
ing cocoons, and the managers to have power to grant 
premiums. &c. equal to about ;C500 per annum, fir 
five vears. The necessary incipient funds, equal to 
JC900 were furnished by generous individuals <in sub. 
scription ,being generally £Q each, some i^l5, and 
Governor John Penn j£20. With such meana thefila. 
lure was opened in June, 1770. at a house in Seventh 
street, between Arch and High streets, aiHl rates of 
premiums were announced. 

It appears that in the year 1771, about 2300 pounds 
were brought there to reel, and that of it 1754 pounds 
were purchased by the managers in abaut two months, 
in July and \ ugust; nearly two thirds rf ibis bad been 
raised in New Jersey. At the same time much dis- 
«ussion of the subject appeared in the Gazettes, and 
many mulberry trees were planted in New Jersey and 
the counties around Philadelphia. The ladiea in per. 
ticular gave much attention to the subject, and espe. 
cially after the war had began, when the foreign fub. 
rirs of silk were cut off* from their use. Aa early as 
the year 1770 Susanna Wright of Lancaster County, at 
Columbia, made a peice of mantua of 60 yards length, 
from her own eocoons, of which I have preaervedsome 
specimens in my manuscript aiuials in the City Libra, 
ry, page 165 and^ 170. — She also made much sewing 
silk.* Mn. Hopkinson, mother of the late Francis Hop. 
kinson raised many cocoons. A woman in Chester 
county raised thirty thousand worms. To give ^Ut 
to these colonial designs, the Queen gave her patronage 
by deigning to appear in a Court dress from this Ame. 
rican Silk. The best dressea worn whh oa were wo. 

*lt received tbe premium of the Society. 



ven in England. Grtce Fisher, a minister among 
Friends, made considerable silk stuffi a piece of her,s 
was presented by Governor Dickenson to the celebra- 
ted (Jatharine Macauley. The daughters of Reuben 
Haina in Grraiantov\n, raised considerable, and his 
daughter Cetharine, who married Richard Hartstone, 
wore her wedding dress of the same material. The 
present Mn. Logan was amonf those who in the time 
of the war raised her own bilk in conjunction with se- 
veral other ladies, to provide for their personal or fami- 
ly wants. 

In 1772 Robert Proud, our historian, made a raanu. 
script memorandum of his visit to James Wrighfs 
place at Celumbia, where he saw 1500 worms at their 
labor, under the charge of ** the celebrated Sosaifba 
Wright." They.said they could raise a million in one 
season, and would have undertaken it with suitable 
encouragement. ' 

About the present time,t the ciilture of silk begins 
again to awaken the public attention. ' A few fami. 
lies in the country are engaged in it. A Holland 
fimily on the Frankford road is making it their excln. 
sive business on a large scale; and in Conikecticut 
whole communities are pursuing it, and supplying the 
public ^ith sewing silk. 

tThis statement was publbhed in 1830. 

From the Newburyport Herald. 
THE SILK CULTURE. 

It is surprising that more of our people do Dot en. 
gage in this busines, and can only be accounted for 
on the ground that they are already profitably employed 
in some other business, or else will not take pains to 
inform themselves of the simple and profitable man- 
ner in which this new hiisiness may be conducted. 
We saw on Wednesday, at the house of Mr. Joshua 
Toppan, in Marlborough street, several thousand silk 
worms who have been busily employed all this week 
in spinning their el>cooos. A considerable quantity 
of the silk, reeled last season, was also shown im by 
the lady of Mr. T., on which a premium was obtained 
at the exhibition of manufacturers last year, and it 
was truly a beautiful article. This silk waa all the 
production of the white mulberry, except a small por* 
tion, which was easily distinguish^ by a wiry feel- 
ing, and which was the produce of the black mulber- 
ry. This last is, no doubt, quite as good for sewing silk 
as any other, but probably could not to so ^ood ad- 
vanuige be applied to any other |Hirpoae. 

The process of rearing and feeding the worma, and 
even that of reeling the cocoons, is soaimple and eaay; 
and would form such^ a desirable and pleasing em- 
ployment for children and females, that we cannot 
but repeat otir surprise, that the Yankees, who are 
ever on the alert to turn an honest penny, do not 
make greater progress in the business. * 

The value of the American silk exceeds the im- 
ported raw silk, not only in lustre, but strength of ^ 
fibre, and the small comparative waste in the maou- 
focture ; and is probably 25 per cent, in value over 
the imported article, and yet it has beenaatiafactorily 
demonstrated in Connecticut and other parta of the 
country, tha^ raw silk can be produced at a cost of 
$1 50 per pound, which will readily sell at from four 
to seven dollars per pound. The quality and value 
of the silk depending on the skill and perfection in 
reeling. 

Some cultivators assert that an acre of land plant- 
ed with the Morus Multicaulis. will give aufiicient 
food for the aecond year for a millon of silk worms, 
and as three thousand cocoons make one pound 
of silk, one million will make 333 1-2 pounds of silk. 
It will be aeen at once from this that the profit 
must be very handaoiiDe, even if we suppose thoae 
commencing the bosiaeai should, not be able to pro- 
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dure the silk so cheaply as done in Connecticut, 
where they have more experience in the matter. 

An individaal of high respeclabiliiy in New York. 
is stated, at the request of the edaorof ihe Cultivator 
to have made thorough experiments for the purpose of 
ascertainiitg the certain profits oC an acre. He made 
one hundred pounds of raw siltc from an acre the 
first year of setting out the Chinese Mulberry, and by 
stcict economy of time, labor, and expense, although 
he gave three dollars per week and board to two ex- 
perienced females, as teachen in gathering foliage, 
feeding worms and reeling silk; he found that his silk 
cost him only two dollars the pound, and estimates 
his ailk worth at least six or seven dollars the pound 
oa account of the excellency of the reeling. 

We are firm believers in the success of the silk 
'Culture in the United States, and believe it entirely 
unnecessary that twelve or fifteen million dollars per 
annum should be paid for this article to foreign na- 
lions. As to what may be said against it by theorists 
we have stubborn facts to oppose, and those who are 
liispoeed to be discouraged by imaginary difficulties, 
we would refer to the newspapers and pamphlets 
pabliihed at the time when the cultivation of the 
«otton plant was commenced in the United Slates to 
«ea how much was written and said to prove the 
views of the cotton planters a mere chimera. The 
result has shown who was correct ; and if the silk 
raisers proceed as steadily and resolutely as did the 
planters of cotton, a similar success will crown their 
eflbrts. Their exertions will be rewarded by for- 
tunes to themselv^, and a lasting benefit to their 
country. 

In speaking of Mr. Toppan's silk growing experi- 
ments, in which he engaged rather as an amusement 
than a source of profit, we are disposed to say a word 
concerning his grounds. On looking over them we 
were forcibly reminded of the rem^^rk of some one, 
we believe it was Mr. Jefferson, that ten acre farms 
are the most profiuible. Here on six acres of land 
Mr. T. obtains a handsome living with comparatively 
little labor, and free from the numberless vexations 
which attend the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
manafacturer at every step. He not only maintains 
his fiimily in comfort and ^independence, but he has 
abundance of leisure during a large portion of the 
year; has a well stocked library, takes a daily paper, 
and several weekly and agricultural joumalf, besides 
peciodteals ; and we doubt not, (though it would have 
been impertinent to have asked the question,) lays np 
money, besides all this. Unfavorable as have been 
the two or three last seasons, he has raised his own 
%road •UkStf and a supply of vegetables, sufficient to 
pay all household exdenditures. This year be has, 
we should judge, about an acre and a half of wheat 
wbich ii well advanced, and will, no doubt, yield 
him 40 bushels; an acre of corn which will produce 
30 or 40 bushels ; an acre of potatoes, and nearly as 
much devoted to oats; the remainder is occupied by 
garden vegetables. And yet this land is by no means 
in a high state of cultivation ; and some additional 
labor, and a trifle more of expense, would easily dou- 
ble the agregate of the crops. 

When six acres of land will thus sustain him, 
wbere is the man who so long as God shall bless him 
with health, may not smile at all the combinations of 
advene fortune, and treat them as but the small dust 
.of the balance ! Why need we then hear and feel so 
much of poverty! It is not because there is not 
sufficient for all, but because society is not yet 
properly organised, and the social system still stands 
•io need of great reform. 

Bo6ka often aflbid a restaad a solace to the mind 
which sleep fails to procure ; and it is better sone- 
I to ooMult them thia the piUow. 



Fromtbe National InMligencer. 
SILK AND SUG^R. 
Gentlemen — 1 have had the liberty to make tb« 
enclosed copy of a letter from a gentleman now in 
iParis, to the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of this city, which 
I submit to you for publication. It U gratifying to find 
theunventive genius of professor Morse so signalljr 
acknowledged in France ; and the suggestions of tbe 
writer at the close of the letter, in relation to the pro-^ 
duction of Silk and Sugar, are of such vast imports 
ance as will, I hope, be felt by those who possess tbe 
power to direct the attention and energies of the 
Agriculturists of our country to these new Murcea of 
national wealth. 

With great respect d^c. 



Paris, Sept. 12, 1838»> 
** Mr DiAit StR — I am sure you will be glad to 
learn, that our American friend, Professor Morse, of 
the New York City University,. is producing a veif 
great sensation among the learned men of this kmg- 
dom, by his ingenious and wonderful Magnetic Tele- 
graph. He submitted it to the examination of tbs 
Academy of Sciences of the R^yal Institute of Fraaee. 
at their sitting on Monday lasf, and the deepest intar* 
est was excited among the members of the leanei 
body on the subject Its novelty, beauty, simpticitf, 
and power, were highly commended. 

** M- Arago, the learned and eroineat Principal hi 
the Astronomical Observatory of the French Govern* 
ment, has manifested a very lively gratification in re- 
gard to it He addressed the Academy in regard to 
our countryman's invention, in terms that could ooi 
but have been most pleasing, as they were certainly 
most creditable lo Mr. Morse. It is understood, that 
a report of thb exhibition will be sobmitled by M. 
Arago in the forthcoming number of the publishad 
pro^edings of the Institute. The favorable conside- 
ration and ophik>n of a man and philosopher so emi- 
nent in the scientific world as M. Arago, and so inti> 
mately associated with the learned institutknii of tlM^ 
French Government, will be in itself a nch reward 
for American ingenuity to attain in the field of sdeiioe. 
Other projects for the establishment of a magiietie tel- 
egraph have been broached here, especially ftomFrof. 
Wheaistoae of London, and Prof. Steinheil of Mariih 
It is said, however, to be very manifest that our Yok- 
kae Professor is ahead of them all in all the essential 
requisites of such an invention, and that he is in the 
way to bear off the palm. In simplieity of daaigDr 
cheapness of construction, and efliciency, Ptaleasor 
Morse's Telegrapfi transcends all yet made koosnu 
In each of these qualities, it is admitted by theae who 
have inspected it closely, then seems to be Tittle else 
to desiro. It it certain, moreover, that in priority of 
discovery he antedates all others. 

*" In being abioadg^oog strangers and ibroigpMis. 
one's nationality of feeling may be somewhat 



excitable than at home. Be this as it may, one can- 
not but feel gratified as an American, that our eoan* 
tryman, like Fulton in the practised science of dteam. 
ia this triumphant adaptation to every day uses of the- 
elder sister of staam power, dectricUy* The rasult 
of his ingenuity will in a few years impart te the in- 
lereouise of men at points distant from each other met 
aspect no less wonderful and influential than Ikit 
which the use of steam power has already imparled 
to it In this respect, another revolutioo is al kandp 
even more wonderful than ita predecesror. I denoi: 
doubt that within the next ten yean you will see thin 
electric power adopted between allcororoerdal pointo 
of magnitude on both sides of the Atlantic ibr the . 
purposes of correspondence* and men enabled to send 
their orders or news of events from one point to an* 
other with the speed of lightning itself, supawsitiig 
therobir all the Qld mo^es of * eipiem nuuls' ttd oC.. 
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poet boy correvpondence in all matters of moment to 
Governments and trade. The extremities of nations 
will be Hterally wired together, and brought for all 
purposes of written correspondence, within the com* 
pactaesB of a common centre. In the U. 8 , for in. 
stance, you may expect to find at no very distant day 
the ezeeotive messages, and the daily votes of each 
House of Congress, made known at Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Portland — at New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, te, as soon as they can be known at Baltimore, 
or even at the opposite- extremity of Pennsylvania 
avenue!— 'The merchant at Boston or New York will 
yet be able to correspond with his ship master at 
New Orleans on the subject of freights, prices of eot- 
ton, sugar, &e., in every hoar of the day, and give or- 
ders and receive return answers between the same 
distant points in the one and same hour, and by night 
as w»U as by day, amid atorms as readily as amid sun- 
shine ! To predict this much seems new like a fniry 
tale; and it is, indeed, overwhelming to contemplate 
the veaiiUes which scienoa and praecical skill are pour- 
ing upon our age. It is no longer a proverb, but the 
faying has risen to the solemnity of a mathematical 
tnUh, that * tnak is ttrMger Ihan fietiom.' Abstract 
immiwtiflfi is no longdr a match for reality in the 
!••• that seienee has inalituied en both sides of the 
Atlantia. 

"I have been highly gratified to find that the 
Fifn^ Government is pushing with all its might 
•vaty sptciM of research and experiment upon the 
two subjects which are destined' to be of leadiing in. 
terast and absorbing importance to our countiy— I 
mean tiie growth and roanulactuFe of the sugar beet, 
and the treatment of the siUc worm. It is4o be hoped 
thnt the American Gevemment will no longer slumber, 
for alumbemig it still is, in reference to these interests; 
bat that, without any stinted calculations of the cost, 
it will fovthwith adopt all necessary measures for de- 
yel(^>ing within its limits, and making known to 
eur own catiaeas, the incalculably extended resources 
which are within the reach of Americans, in rcfor- 
enee to the growth and manufacture of the sugar beet, 
and tiM rearing of silk worms. I have taken all 
panw to aupply myself with every treaties of value 
yet piiMaihed here upon these subjects with a view 
of oonvesting them to such use, in the difKision among 
nyftiendi of the details they fomish, as my limited 
If fanio and opportunities will permit But the spirit 
and pQli(^ ef the French Government on these and 
like mattera of national interest are worthy of all com- 
mendalion. It is in this spirit and this policy I would 
like to see the Federal Government of the American 
States imitfte the French and other European Govem- 
mems. Expenditures thus incurred, wiU like the 
bread of charity oast upon the waters, return in due 
seaaon with manifold blessings to the doner." 

Wo had intended making some remarks earlier 
thui this in reference to the exhibition of Aftterican 
SUk, mfde in our city last Friday by Mr. Olmsted, of 
Gonnecticnt. The specimens shown us were equal 
to lUiy we ever remember to have seen ; and we were 
told by those who are well acquainted with the arti- 
cle of SUk, that they were superior to any imported 
into this country, that in fact, American manufactured 
SUk would command a higher price in England than 
that of any other ooimtry. We were shown SUk that 
was produced as exhibited in the short space of two 
montiiB from the time of planting the Moras Midticau. 
lit. We were also shown the product of one-six- 
teenth part of an acre, to which was awarded the 
promiuip. at the fair of the Agricultural Society in 
Mow York last fall, and we venture to say that better 
cgmx>t bo produced, either as respects growth or 
manvfaetnie. Wo understand &at the fiusilities for 
the retUng^ the lilk from ih^ceeoone are already 



brought to great perfection at the North. Tho 
machine is simple and cost comparatively small — be- 
ing but about sixty dollars. Thus is the production 
of this important article brought at once within reach 
of almost every one that may feel disposed to make 
the trial. 

The subject of silk growing in this country has for. 
sometime past engrossed the serious attention of very 
many of its citizens, and there are already many who 
fully believe in the success of its gro'wth and.mano* 
facture in every part of the United States, and among 
those we find the most intelligent, scientific and ex. 
perienced men in our country. The great trouble 
lieretofure found is now successfully removed. In. 
stead of requiring a series of years to cultivate and 
prepare a Mulberry Grove, as formerly, when the com. 
mon white mulberry tree alone was in vogue, and in- 
deed the best known, we can now grow our trees and 
make our silk from them the same year. 

Silk is one of the heaviest articles in the known 
world, and its production the most simple. Mon, wo- 
men, and ehilren. one as well at the other, can do 
three-fourths of the labor necessary, and this too not 
laborious. The facts as stated by thoee who have 
made experiments are astonisbing — and whyf 
Simply because a branch of industry, apparently so 
well suited to our climate and soil, has been so Umg 
overiooked, one too, that promises to pay so well for 
the labor bestowed. If dl the experiments tried and 
the information published, (or a very small portioa 
even,) prove correct, and as yet we have not seen n 
contradictory statement, then is it certain that there 
is nothing that our citizens can engage in that will 
pay half so well. We sincerely hope that on? 
citizens who plant the MuUtcauHs this year, will also 
make it a part of their object to make SUk and try 
the experiment for themselves. We don't suppose 
that all can be prepared for this, but many can, by 
attending to the matter early. We wish that men 
from the north, understanding this branch of the busi- 
ness, could be induced to come here and acqimint ua 
wi^ the desired information. In the place of giving 
us the experiment made upon one-sixteenth or one- 
eighth of an acre, give us the experiment made upon 
ten or twenty acres, or even more. Nothing can be 
more easy than to test thoroughly the question duringf 
the coming summer — can we graw silk to great ad- 
vantage in this section of the eountry ? Let the re- 
sult of many experiments answer. We shall add 
more hereafter. — Augusta Qeo. SentinaL 

From the Ohio Farmer. 
THE SILK CULTURE. 
We are pleased to observe the increasing interest - 
now felt throughout the country on this interesting 
subject Great numbers of persons in the Atlantic 
States are providing themselves with supplies of mul- 
berry plsnts preparatory to embarking in this business, 
and many others, we are informed, are compelled to 
delay their operations for a season, by reason of the 
scai'city of trees in the market. Nor is this interest 
alone felt at the east — the culture of silk is fast finding 
favor with our citizens, and not a few worthy, intelli- 
gent, and influential men in this State, are now embark, 
ing in it, from whose example we promise to our 
citizens the most interesting and important resulta.— 
It is only necessary that it should be understood by us 
in the general and leading features to induce us to widi 
an acquaintance with the minutie of its operations. — 
When once demonstrated by the example of the enter, 
prising it vriU speedily be adopted as a leading busi. 
ness in all our leading communities. It may well be« 
imagined that silk will shortly become one of our lead, 
ing staple productions. It will be demonstrated that 
it is pecuUariy adapted to our aoQ and climate, that it 
is superior to any other of our eropa, in the hdAity mA 
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economy of its production, the small investment of ca- 
pital in land required to conduct business largely, and 
ihe cheap and easy manner in which a large crop may 
be conveyed to a distant market. On all of these poiRt» 
much might be said, but we shall content ourselva by 
noticing only a few considerations, promising that as 
to most of them we have alieady had some experience. 
Several varieties of the mulberry are now growing in 
various parts of this State ; one of which, the Morus 
cubra and its varieties, are indigenous. to our soil Of 
4he foreign varieties, the Morus alba, the Brousa, the 
Multicaulis, and the Alpine, large numbers of plants 
are now growing within this State. They endure the 
winters of this climate, even when ui^rotecied, as we 
iiave proved by actual and repeated trial, of all these 
kinds except the Alpine, and that has been fully tried 
by two of our friends. These constitute as it is thought, 
the best varieties known as food for silk worms. We 
have, for three successive years, fed families of worms 
on the Morus rubra, or native mulberry of our forests, 
on the Morus alba, or White Italian, on the Multicaulis, 
or new Chinese, and on the Brousa variety. Our suc- 
cess has been eminent with each hind we have used, 
and we can confidently and knowingly recommend 
them to our fellow citizens as affording excellent food 
for worms. Where the meajas of obtaising either of 
tbe varieties of plants are convenient, so that sufficient 
fiupplies of food may be procured, the feeding 9f worme 
may be comraeneei without hesitauon or delay. It 
JM true there is a marked preference shown by culti- 
vaton between the varieties named. The multicaulis, 
where it is known, is generally most- prized, for the 
great size and succnlence of its leaves, rendering the 
«8se of gaitbering the leaves, and the facility of feeding 
them to the worms conspicuous. Its growth and in. 
crease is, also, so rapid as to reioder but a very few yeais 
necessary to the production of large plantations of them 
Next to this kind we prefer the Brousa. This also has 
a large leal^ though <^ much smaller circumference 
than the malticaalis — but its leaves are equally suc- 
culent, and very thick and heavy. It is a short jointed 
variety and has maay branches ; and we are satisfied 
that the foliage growing upon a plant of the Brousa 
two or more years old is'of as great and perhaps great- 
er weight than An the multicaulis plant of like age -» 
It is equaUy acceptable to the worm as food, and the 
eilk produced from it. is in our judgment, fully equal 
to that raised from the multicaulis. Added to these 
qualities, its hardines is unequalled. It Vvill abide un- 
harmed the severity of any degree of cold known in 
our highest latitude. It being thus shown that these 
varieties of mulberry are so congenial to our soil and 
climate, it would only seem to be necessary to state, 
th%t by our experience with repeated families of worms, 
each seasoor for three successive years, the silk worm 
■ot only finds nothing in our climate uncongenial to ite 
health and habits, but that it flourishes and makes ilb 
c^rop with certainly and the meet complete success*-^ 
If longer experience were I'equired, we couM point to 
the successful experiments of older pioneers than oui- 
eelves,. among whom it is necessary only to enumerate 
the well known efiortsof Mr. Rowe, of Dayton coimty, 
Mr. White, of Jefierson county, and many others whose 
names it ia unnecessary to repeat. We have raised fine 
crops of cocoons under both favorable and unfavorable 
circnms'ances — we have had warm quarters and cold 
for them, wet weather and dry, convenient and inoon. 
venient arran^i^ements for feeding ; we have fed them 
in warm rooms, regulating the heat by thermometers, 
and in open sheds where the heat was regulated only 
ky the alterations of the atmosphere— we have care, 
fully dried the leaves when moist, and in other instan- 
ces have moistened them when, dry, and have never 
known a crop to fail, entirely or in part, when the dif 
ficulty could not be traced to open inattention to them 
while feeding. We have, under favorable circum- 



stances, produced in this county the largest and fairest 
cocoons we ever saw or read of. This ia not said in 
a spirit of egotism, but as an additional circumstance 
to prove that the culture of silk is peculiarly adapted 
to our soil and climate. 

On the second point that it is superior to any other 
of our crops in the facility and economy of its produc- 
tion, we intend to say but little, although it is a pro- 
position which admits of much remark. It would be 
invidious to draw any comparison in favor of this crop 
as more necessary to our wants than any other, becausa 
all are alike important to us in a pecuniary point ot 
view, while others are means of supplying us directly 
with sustenance. There is no other crop which we can 
raise, which does not require laborious exertion, either 
in preparing the soil annually for its reception, in its 
tillage, or in its after preparation for market. And 
these crops require strong sinews and manly arms to 
prepare and make them. Added to this, the result of 
the cultivation of such crops cannot be reaped until 
many months of anxious toil have been overcome.-— 
When once ibe mulberry plantation is formed, the 
severe labor of the operation is parsed, and it is not 
until this is done, that the crop is to be commenced. 
After this, the crop is better made by women and chil- 
dren, by the aged and partially intirm, than by those 
possessed fof sjfiewy strength. A few weeks suffices 
for making the complete crop, and many successive 
crops may be made in a season, any one of which, pro- 
derly conducted, will amply repay the outfit and ex- 
penses, leaving a fair and handsome profit We think 
it unnecessary to go into detail, deeming the facility 
and ecoiKHBy of making the crop will be apparent, from 
the short time and from the character of the laborers 
required in its production. 

Our third point— <that but small investment of capi- 
tal in land is required to conduct this businese— is now 
to be shown. A few acres, say ten, planted with mnl. 
berry trees at proper and convenient distances^ will feed 
immense numbers of worms, from which many thou- 
sands of dollars may annually be made. With cuttings 
of multicaulis, the writer of this article has in a single 
season produced, as he confidently thinks, three tons 
weight of foliage to the acre, and dius it is made ap- 
parent that a sBsall investment of capital is ri0quired 
to be appropriated to the objecu 

It remains for us then only to show that this crop is 
worthy of our aUeniion because. of the cheap and easy 
manner in which a large crop may be cenveyed to 
market. The staple productions which Ohio now 
sends to market are very bulky and heavy, and the 
freight and ctmrgea on them are serious diawbacksto 
their value. Pork, for instance, which may be worth 
$ 1 7 per barrel, is, when it reaches the eastern market, 
worth # 24 ; but the advanced price is balanced by the 
costs and charges of transportation. With a crop of 
raw or manufactured silk it would be otherwise. A 
pound of raw silk is worth perhaps five dollars— the 
cost of transportation on this to market will be the same 
as on the more bulky and less valuable article. The 
charges are so. small in proportion to the value of the 
crop as not fo be felt. A large crop will weigh per- 
haps a few hundred pounds, while the transportation 
is only a few dollars. Regarded, then, in this light, it 
is certainly cheap and easy to convey a large crop of 
silk to a distant market. 

Having thus established all we proposed in relation 
to this interesting business, it will remain to show the 
best manner of Causing its speedy introduction as a 
staple crop into this State ; but as this article has alrea- 
dy been extended to great length, we shall defer the 
subject to a future number. 



A down easter says, ** we know a man whose feet 
are so large that he puts his pantaloons on over his 
headr 
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AN ACT. 
nprcmaU the culture of silk in the State of Geargicu 

Whereas it is desirable that the culture of silk 
■hmikl be encouraged within the limits of this Slate: 

Bs a iherefcre enacted by the Senate and home of 
Repfetentatives of the State ff Georgia in General As- 
weaMjf met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of 
the »ame, That from and after the passage of this act, 
^Wtienever any person or persons, either IndiTiduaily 
or collectively, shall raise any silk within the limits uf 
this State, he, she. or they, fchall be entitled to dr»w 
fion the State Treasury, a premium of fifty cents, for 
«ach and every pound of cocoons, so by him, her or 
ihem raised, and ten cents per pound on each pound 
of good silk, by him, her, or them, raised from cocoons. 
M» raised, and the person or persons, so claiming the 
premium aforesaid, shall first exhibit the cocoons 
rawed, and the silk reeled as aforesaid, to one of the 
JiMtieea of the Peace, within the county where the 
flame shall have been raisef^, and the said Justice 
■hall thereupon examine the person or persons claim. 
ing the premium as aforesaid, upon hif, her, or their 
oath, or legal afiirmation, and shall require the party 
■o elaiming the premiums to swear or afilirm that the 
coooonfl were raised in the State of Georgia after 
the passage of this act, that the premium has not before 
faeeo claimed by, or paid to any other person for said 
cocoons or silk ; and in relation to all other fac-t^ and 
ciicumstances, as may, in the opinion of said Justice, 
Ibe connected with the raising or reeling of ihe same ; 
and apoja such evidence proving satisfactory to his 
mind, be shall thereupon make out and sign a certifi. 
cste with his seal therieto affixed, which certificate 
•hall be sufficient authority to his Excellency the Go- 
Tcroor, and he is hereby required to receive in his 
department the same, to draw his warrant upon the 
State Treasury in favor o{ the party to whom said 
certificate is granted for the amount of said premium 
as per said certificate to be paid out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated. This act shall be and continue 
19 full force and effect, for and during the term often 
yean, from and after its first pn&$age. All laws and 
partfl of laws repugnant to this act, be, and the same it> 
keffoby repealed. JOSEPH DA Y, 

Speaker of the House of R«»pre3enfaiiv€*. 
CHARLES DOUGHERTY. 
Presirfpiit of the Senate. 

Aawnted to, 29th December, 1838. 
QBORGE R. GILMEK, Governor. 



ADDRESS 
to thk people ofthc dnitid states. 
Fellow Citizens : 

A convention of the friends of the silk culture as- 
flembled in Baltimore on the 11th ultimo, and remain- 
ed in session for three days. Delegates were present 
Irooa eleven states, and the District of Columbia, 
anonnting in number to nearly three hundred; and, 
wehelieve, that for intelligence and respectability, 
this assembly would not suffer in comparison, with 
any body, of equal numbers, which any of the great 
interests of our country have brought together. 
Asiong those assembled were a number who have 
been practically engaged either in the culture or the 
manufacture of silk, and they exhibited various 
specimens of this beautiful and valuable article 
which certainly gave fair prorroiiie of success to those 
who shall engage in the business. This convention, 
in the course of its transactions, appointed the under- 
signed to address you on the importance of the silk 
caUare ; and we now ask your attention while we 
ondeavor to show that you will promote both the in- 
terests of the country, and your own individual pros. 
perity, by giving this business a fair trial. 

That it is desirable the United States should be- 
«Qase a silk growing country, providing it can be done 



with ^fiir profit to those engaged in the business, is- 
so evident that little need be said upon the subjects 
The consumption of this article has been rapidly in^ 
creasing, particularly within the hst few years. In 
1821, the amount of the silks imported, as ascertain^ 
ed from the custom house returns, was not quite $4,- 
000,000. fn 1825. the amount had arisen to nearly 
$10,500,000; and in 1837 to over $20,000,000. It 
should be borne in mind to, that we import other arti-^ 
cles either of necessity or luxury, nearly or quite cquiv- 
alent in cost to the value of all our exports ; and the 
consequence is, that we must either run in debt ibr 
the principal part 6f the silks we use, or be subject 
(o a constant drain of the precious metals A system 
like tKis cannot be long continued consistently with 
the prosperity of the country. We must curtail our 
imports of this article, or we must prodube the raw 
material t)ur8elves, and eiporl it to pay for such of the 
sjik fabrics as we cannot with profit manufdcture ibr 
ourselves. ' 

We might extend our observations upon this branch 
of the subject, did we not believe that no farther ar-^ 
gument is necessary to satisfy yon, that we ought to ' 
become a silk growing country, provided the business 
will yield a fair profit ta.thoee who undertake it. Let 
us proceed then to this inquiry. 

In the first place it may be stated that the climate 
of our country, and much of the soil, are such that 
the silk we make is not excelled, either in beauty or 
strength, by that of any country in the world. Vot 
the truth of this fact we may appeal to the testimony 
of every foreigner, capable of judging, who has had 
an opportunity of testing our silk. Shortly prior to 
ihe revolutionary war, no less than lO.OOOlbs. of raw 
silk were sent from the colony of Georgia to London, 
nnd its quality was such that it commanded from 2^ to 
3 i^hillmgs sterling per pound, more than that of any 
tither country. We are not aware that any considera. 
ble quantity has been sent to Europe from states far- 
I her north, but European manufacturers have fre- 
quently examined it. and they have uniformly given 
It the character stated ati^ve We can produce then 
excellent silk, in the various parfs of oor country, and 
TO any desirable amount. But we are frequently met 
with the argument that although our soil and climate 
are both very favorable to this culture, still labor is so 
high that we cannot compete with the silk growing 
countries of Europe and Asia, where the price of la> 
bor is extremely low. , 

Many of you will no doubt recollect that prior to> 
the war of 1812, although we were growing large 
amounts of cotton, we received all our more common 
and substantial muslins from India. During the war, 
when ear commerce was greatly reduced am) the 
prices of all imported articles becsme very Mgh, cot- 
ton manufactories were commenced in some of the 
eaatehi states, and helped to supply the deficiency. — 
When the times of peace again arrived and commerce 
revived'^, it was very generally predicted that those 
manufa«turiif!g ^tablit'hnients must be broken up, as 
the principal articles they then made were such as ta 
bring them into direct competition with those countries 
where the price of labor was at its lowest point. Was 
this prediction verified ? Far from it. Those manu^ 
factories have been greatly extended, and they now 
^ive us muslins for less than half the price we for- 
merly paid for those of India, and of a quality greatly 
superior. In fact we now export such, muslins to In- 
dia, and sell them at a good profit. The high price 
of labor, in this case, then, has not prevented a suc- 
cessful competition with those eouniries where the- 
wages are such as scarcely to afi^rd the most meagre 
subsistence to the population engaged in it Why 
then should the high price oLIabor prevent our raising 
silk to a good profit? The fact is, and it majr be ap- 
plied to all cases, that in those countries where kbor 
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18 very low, business is carried on much more slug, 
gishly than where it is high, and their implements 
are more rude and less adapted to the purpose ; so 
that the same amount expanded will not produce 
more in the former case than in the latter. 

But we need not proceed fariher with general ar- 
guments, to prove that the silk culture will be a pru- 
fitable branch of national industry ; facts were elicited 
during the sittings of the convention, which are more 
to the purpose than any arguments we could n^e. — 
The Rev. D. V. McLean, of Freetiold, New Jen^ey, 
stated that, in order to try what amount of silk could 
be made from a given portion of ground, and that too 
by a person who « ad no practical knowledge of the 
business, he planted a small lot of known dintenBions 
with morus muhicaulis, in the spring of the past year, 
and that he made, during the summer, from this lot, 
at the rate of 5 10 lbs. of cocoons or 51 lbs. of raw silk 
per acre. He farther stated that, for want of a suffi 
ciency of the silk worms' eggs, he did not feed nearly 
so large a number as his foliage would have supported 
But suppose we take this amount as the average per 
acre, and it is certainly not too high, and we shall 
IMTesently find that the business will yield a large pro. 
fit. The value of raw silk is not less than ^5 per 
pound, which will give us $255 as the gro^s produce 
per acre. The gentleman above named did not keep 
any account of the expen{>e of collecting the leaves, 
attending to the worms. &c. ; but a Mr. Smith, a very 
respectable farmer of Amherst, MassHchuseHs, who 
has been for several years engaged in the cuhiire. 
stated that he knew from actual experimfns, that 
when he paid the full price for labor it did not cost 
him more than $2 per pound for the raw silk he ob 
tained. Other gentlemen present, who had consider- 
able experience in the business, corroborated his 
statement — suppose, however, that in order to be per 
fectly safe in our estimate, we add 25 per cent, to this 
amount, making the expense of producing the poun(^ 
of raw silk |2,50 or |127 50 for the 51 lbs. and we 
have a net profit of |1 27 50 per acre. Permit us 
now to ask you, what branch of ypur usual business 
yields a profit any thing like this ? 

We see then that if the silk culture is undertaken 
by the farmer as an exclusive business, it will yield 
him a rich return, even when he has to pay the full 
price for all ihe^ labor employed. But' if ever the 
United States shall become extensively engaged in 
this branch of industry, and that it will eventually 
become so engaged we have not the shadow of a 
doubt, by far the greater portion of the ariicle will ba 
produced by farmers or planters, who are at the same 
time raising their ordinary crops. Most of the labor 
can be as well, and as expeditiously, performed by 
children of from nine to twelve years of age as by 
robust men ; and thus a large proportion of our popu- 
lation, who are now consumers but produce nothing. 
may be most profitably employed during a portion of 
the year. Every farmer who has a family of children 
about him, by planting a small pt)rtion of his ground 
with morus multicauhs, may make from 50 to 200 Ib^. 
of raw silk per year, with very little interruption to 
his other pureuits, and at a very trifling expense ; and 
thus add largely to his yearly income. 

But suppose he has no firaily of children of Ms 
own aiKl is obliged lo hire tho.^e of his poorer neigh- 
bors; he is then increasing his own profits by this* 
business, at the Fame time that he is rescuing these 
children from the evils (»f an i»Ue life, and giving them 
food to eat and raiment to wear 

There is siill another view of this subject which is 
of great iraporiance, particularly to the citizens of many 
of the Atlantic states. In all of these we find large quan- 
tities of land, either naturally poor, or so reduced by 
culture as to yield no profit lo the cultivator. The 
consequence is, that the people of these states are ra- 



pidly emigrating to the more fertile regions of the west 
to seek a subsistence for themselves and their familiep^ 
giving cause for fear, that, unless some means can be 
(bund to remove this necessity, some of those states 
will soon be in a measure depopulated. Now it for. 
lunalely happens, that poor, sandy, and almost worn- 
out landd yield the very best ofsilk;and although the 
quantity will not be so large as from more fertile lands, 
the profits will be such as to leave no inducement to 
the inhabitants to leave the homes of their fathers, in 
order lo raise wheal, C'rn, tobacco, or cotton, in the 
.eni!e valley of the Mississippi. 

We think we have, in the few remarks we have 
mnde, shown you suflicient inducements to make a 
fair trial of the silk culture. We might add many 
more facts if we thought it necessary, but these you 
will find stated more at large in the periodecal pub- 
lications which are devoted to this cause, and particu- 
larly in the " Journal of the American Silk Society,'" 
published in Baluniore, and to which we refer you, in- 
(he full confidence ihat you will there find all the di- 
rections necessary for propagating the trees, feeding ' 
the worms, and reeling the 'silk, as well as full and 
authentic intelligence as to the state of the silk market 
and trade— lo be procured by maintaining a regular 
t'Oi reapondence with our public functionaries and 
uthers. at home and abroad, pos^sessing most experience 
and having access to the best source of information. — 
To commence the business upon a moderate scale 
will involve but a small outlay of capital, and even 
this will yield as speedy a return and a much larg^ 
one than you could hope lo receive from almost any 



other investment. 
January, 1839. 



GiDil!&N B. Smith, 
Wm. Gibbons, 
s. r. guhmere. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SILK 
SOCIETY. 

Article 1. This society shall be called '*The Amiru 
CAN Silk Society," the object ^f which shall be la- 
promote the production and manufacture of silk in the- 
United States. 

Art, 2. Any member of this convention, and any 
other person approved of by the execmive committee 
hereinafter provided for, may become a member of 
this society by signing this consiitution, or by signify- 
mg his wish to ihe corresponding secretary, and by 
paying into the treasury any sum not less than one 
dollar, and the same annually ; and ten dollars paid 
at the time of subscription will constitute a memtier 
for life. 

Any properly organized silk company or association 
may claim a perpetual membership in the " American 
!«ilk Society," by the |>ayment of twenty dollars into 
the treasury in advance, and shall t>e entitled to two 
reprHsentattves in the annual meeting. 

Art. 3 The society shall meet annually at such 
time and place as a majority of the members present 
shall appoint. 

Art, 4. The fifHcers of this society shall be a presi. 
dent, vice presidents, a recording and corresponding 
secretary, a treasurer, and an executive committee, to 
consist of the president, corresponding secretary, and 
nine members, of whom three shall constitute a quo- 
rum, who shall be elected annually. 

Art. 5. It ehall be the duly of the president to 
preside at the meetings of the society, to perform 
the duties assigned to sucb ofHce, and deliver an 
address betyre the society on its great objects and in- 
terests, at the meeting succeeding that one at which 
he was appointed. In the absence of the | resident, 
(he oldest vice-president shallpreside until a president 
is appointed. 

Art. 6. The recording secretary shall keep the books 
and papers of the society, and shall record its proceed, 
ings. 
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/Urt 7. It shall be the duty of the corre8pon(|ing 
secretary to conduct the correepundence of the society, 
and cause to be published socb papers and documents 
an the executive committee shall direct. 

Art. 8. The Tre^urer shall take charge of the funds 
of the society, and pay them out on the order of the 
executive committee. He shall also receive and dis. 
pose for exhibition all specimens of machinery, or of 
«ilk produced for premium or exhibition, and shall 
iiiroish his account annually. 

Art 9. It shall be the duty of the executive com. 
«aittee to devise and execute plans for the promotion 
•of the interests of the society; shall have power to fill 
-all vacancies in their own body ; afaall make an an- 
nual report of their proceedings ; shall recommend 
Pleasures for the adoption of the society ; and shall 
award premiums and medals under the regulations' of 
Che society. 

Art 10. The society may elect any number of 
honorary members, who may meet and deliberate, but 
not vote with the society. 

Art 11. Not less than tweiity-seven members shall 
oonstitute a quorum for^e transaction of business at 
«ny regular meeting- 

Artf 12. This constitution may be altered or amend, 
od by a vote of two-thirds of the members prenent, on 
a recommendation of the executive committee request, 
ing such alteration or amendment. 



'^rom the Farmers' Begister. 
GCRkfS OF INFORMATION WITH REGARD 

TO THE CULTURE OF THE CHINESE 

MULBERRY. 

Cn the present uparalleled and general ezcilemem 
>ta.fegard to the speonlatiMui in purchasing, and in- 
tended culture of the morus raiiliicaulis, no apology' 
«ieed be offered to our readers for giving to that, and 
to kindred subjects, so much space in this publication. 
Indeed whether viewed as a valuable future improve* 
inent in the agriculture and industry of this country, 
or as a subject of national mania, the one is of intense 
interest to almost all who read agricultural publica- 
tions, -and to even most persons who read^noihing, 
Almost every ofie of our sut)seriber8, stimulated by 
«ome one or other Qiotive, will desire to cultivate at 
least a few plants and all are butslijthtly informed oik 
•iIm subject. 

We shall take the liberty of speaking more fully of 
Mr. Weller's case, because it is one of peculiar inte- 
•test He settled himself on a piece of miserable poor 
land, and with very little prospect, as his neigUlMrs 
chought, to make a bare subsistence from its products. 
He has devoted himself principally to viae and raiiliiw 
«aolis culture. Some notices of his useftil services to 
«griculKire, in the former department, have been here. 
fofore given in this publication. Of the latter, the 
l»riocipel circumstances are as lollowa. Five or six 
jears ago, being then, and long before, a regular temd- 
•cr of the American Farmer, he was induced i^ its 
ncomroendations (all of which we owe to its former 
Editor, Gideon B. Smith,) to begin the cultivation of 
Ihe multicaulis. He bought of J. J. Hitchcock, of 
Baltimore, a plant of about a foot in height, for which 
ike paid a dollar, and twenty-five cents more for ge^ 
4ing it to his residence. From this small beginntng, 
«11 his stock, and many other, now large stocks. 
*bo«ighc from him, have grown. Mr. Welier's sale oif 
^aots, before this season of speculation and high 
•prices had commenced, amounted to about two thou- 
sand dollars, and this fall to eight thousand dollars 
more, though nmde at six cents the foot, and before 
the rise to half the present current prices ; besides 



reserving enough stock to double or treble his crop 
next year. ' 

Let it not be supposed from these wr any other 
statements of enormoul profits from raishug ranlticaa- 
lis plants, that we design to have it inferred as oar 
opinion, that we expect them to continue. The 
greater part of the present prices of the multicaulis is 
undoubtedly a bubble, blown up by speculation ; and 
that part must burst sooner or later, (when, we can. 
not predict ;) but the intrinsic value of the plant vidll 
remain ; and if silk culture should be really under- 
taken by only one in every hundred, and the demand 
thereby created should maintain, for two seasons, the 
plants and buds to one.eighth, or perhaps one-six- 
teenth part of their present exorbitant prices the 
cultivation will still be highly profitable to all who 

plant even at the present high prices. 

**»*•»♦* 

** On the subject of one-bud cuttings of multicaulis I 
can give thee my experience this year, which may 
perhaps be of some value. It is probably known to 
thee, that with scarcely any exceptions, there was a 
great failure in getting cuttings to start last spring. 
John Carter istbe only cultivator 1 know who has 
succeeded well. Next to him I place myself— but a 
considerable distance in the rear. To the north, not 
more than one in fifteen or twenty grew. The ttdltue 
was owing to a peculiar season, for I never saw cut- 
tings start better than nine did. An excessive 
drouth, at the time the plams began to root, dried 
them up. In preparing my cuttings, out of some of 
the strongest and best wood, I cut 10,0(K) oi 15,000 
with one-bud. The one-bud cuttings 1 planted to 
themselves in the same sort of ground with the others; 
and they were all subsequently tried alike. Tskiflg 
the piece at lai^e, they stand as well as the best spot 
of two-bud cuttings, and orach better than die greater 
part of them. They came up with great regularity, 
and have grown off very ev^ly. 

** If the seadon is propitious, there is no reason why 
a cutting with one bod should not grow as well as 
one with two buds. A large one may be stuck 
deeper in the ground, and in the drouth, it may be 
longer under the influence of moisture. But with 
early planting, I have no hei>itatton in relying upon 
any good one.bad cutting ; and early planting, by the 
way, is more or less important to the success of every 
mode. I have never taken up my multicanlis plants 
so early in the spring, but what I found the budi 
started, ahd the little rootlets in the aet of being 
thrown out. Ttie growth must therefore be checked 
by exposure to the air, and transplanting. From ray 
observation, the conditions which I would recommend 
(and whieh I rely on so fully that I intend to practice 
them,) in order to insure success toooe-buds, are as 
follows: Preserve the plants during winter in a cdd* 
place, nut eaposed to the sun. Let the ground be pre. 
pared, so that the planting may be commenced as 
early as the season wiH permit ; if in February the 
better— at any rate, early m March. The soil should 
not be so light or sandy as to beconw thirs^ very soon. 
Let the cuttings be prepared by separating midway 
between the joints, and stick them deep enough for 
the bud to be covered from an inch to an inch and a 
half; according to the texture of the soil. The hot. 
tom of the slip will then be two and a half iaches 
beneath the. surfoce-*a depth to which the ground 
seldom becomes eiMirely dry in the early part of the 
spring — and if there be any choice of ground in a tot. 
select for single buds that part which lies the lowest, as 
being liki^ly to retain maistare the longest. With 
these precautions, and above all, early plantmg, no 
foilure can, in my opinion, ensue; but I would advise 
thee to consult other cultivators on the subject By a 
strong cutting, I inean one taken from the larger part 
of the main stem of a vigorous piaat, and those near 
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the base of thEifty lateral branches. Some days ago, 
I removed the earth from a number of my single-bud 
plants, for the purpose of examining the* carefully. 
I found some smaller than 1 intended to plant ; but the 
trees were as large as those from the largest cut. 
tings. ♦•«;(«» 

"My plants will this year 'yield per cutting about 
forty buds, on the average — perhaps more, and the 
most of them grow on a ihin, shallow soil, that never 
waa mannred. * * * * 

" It is the opinion of many men of judgment, with 
whom! have conversed and corresponded, that the 
present prices will be nearly or quite sustained an- 
other year. The stock of mulberries is not so large 
as one might suppose. There are very few in New 
England. A friend in Baltimore informs me that 
<jr. B. Smith estimates the number in the United 
States at two and a half millions. . R. Sinclair (per- 
lutpa in conjunction with Smith,} states the same num- 
ber ; and a friend of mine, who has taken great pains 
to inform himself, has arrived at precisely the same 
conclusion. I cannot help thinking there ^are more ; 
but my information on the subject is not extensive. 
In regard to the demand, I may say in addition to that 
indicated by the present high prices, Jodgp Com- 
etook, editor of the the Silk Culturist, told me he did 
not think there were more in the United States than 
would supply the state of Connecticut, at fair prices, 
if they were all sent there. And a gentleman of 
Burlington informed me that there were not more than 
etH)ugh in New Jersey to supply the present demand 
in the county of Burlington in the same manner. 
******** 

*'If the cuttings be started in hot-beds, covered in 
bad weather, and during nights with straw or grasB 
mattings, they can be raised just as hardy as if plant- 
ed in the field, and will have the advantage of being 
from three to five weeks earlier in their growth. I 
have transplanted cuttings thus raised, taking advan- 
tage of a good season, just after a rain, without their 
leaves ever drooping, or the plants being put back a 
single day in their growth. 

*'From close observation, I unhesitatingly say that I 
consider the hot-bed as above described, the best 
mode of starting the cuttings. 

Edward P. Roberts." 
^* ♦ • • ** * * 

** Please inform me what was S. Wdler's mode of 
saving his immature cutiiogs. f heard thee detail it, 
but perhaps I have forgotten some part." 

In answer to the forgoing inquiry, and for the bene- 
fit of all others of our readers, the information derived 
from Mr. Weller's statement of his practice will here 
be given. 

All who have observed the Morus Multicaulis, 
know that the plants of one year's growth have a 
large portioti of the latest formed stem and branches 
so green and tender as to be unfit to whhstand severe 
frosts. This part of the plants, (with all the buds 
thereon, though frequently amounting to one-fifth, or 
. more of the whole number on the plant,) hai, until 
lately, been deemed worthless, and taken no account 
of in sales, or in planting. But in our own small 
practice, it was observed last spring, when the plants 
were taken out of the earth under which they had 
been kept during winter, that the unripe buds, to the 
very extremities of the twigs, had begun to start in 
growth, and of course thut they possessed enough 
vital power to produce plants, if properly managed. 
The proportion of unripe wood this year is numerous. 
ly great, owing to the early and continued drouth 
of summer having been followed by abundant late 
rains. After the first year, there is very little of the 
wood left unripe, as the branches generally ripen to 
the ends. 

Mr. Wellerhad earlier learned the vital power aiHl 



value of these unripe buds, and has practised with 
success the flUlowing manner of saving them sepa- 
rately. As soon as there has been frost enough for 
the leaves to fall off, and before any more severe 
weather follows, all the unripe ends of branches and 
stems are cut off, including about an inch, or one bud, 
of the adjoining ripe wood below. These are laid in 
in a shallow pit to trench, or even on the cleanly 
scraped surface of the earth, so as to be more than 
four inches thick ; and then are covered over with 
clean and friable soil, (sand would be better,) which 
is to fill vacancies between the twigs, as well as to 
cover them. Then any kind of earth may be heaped 
on, so as to cover the twigs twelve or eighteen inches 
deep, if freezing is feared ; though a few inches in 
depth has always proved siifficient As in all other 
cases of winter.pits or trenches to contain muTticalis 
plants, the access of too much water from rains should 
be^prevented, by choosing an elevaieii spot, or sur- 
rounding it with a ditch. Mr. Pleasants* views and 
advice as to choosing a cold situation, to prevent the 
too early springing of the buds, are likely to give 
still greater value to this practice of saving and using 
unripe buds. Mr. Weller relies on his unripe buds, 
saved as aboVe, to be nearly as certain as the ripest, 
to vegtitate and praduce, and this information may be 
worth several hundreds of dollars this year, to every 
one who has as much as an acre in multicaulis plants. 
It is highly necessary to avoid having any vegetable 
matter in contact with the buried twigs, as mouldi- 
ness and rotting will be produced, and perhaps may 
spread beyond the twigs first affected. 

As to the capacity of the unripe buds to germinate 
and to produce good plants, if preserved properly 
through 'winter, (without being cut fi-om the plants,) 
we knew it likevi^ise from the information of John £. 
Meade, of Prince George, who availed himself of the 
knowledge so well that he has now as many growings 
trees as he bought cuttings last spring — the unripe 
buds, which are not charged, having fully made up 
for all the failures of the ripe. By the*way, cutting? 
bought by Mr. Meade last spring, cost him, at an im. 
usually low price, $10, and the crop from them is 
worth ^1000, at (he present enormous prices^ aBd 
ready sales. 

• * • « * • 

Mr. Weller plants at any time in winter «or spriog, 
when he has the time. He has no objecUoft to, or 
fear of fall planting, but has no spare labor at that sea- 
son. He cuts up, generally, into single-bud cuttings, and 
drops the bits into the furrow, with no care as to their 
position and about seven or eight inches apart, (rows 
three feet) and covers carefully. We think a better 
mode would be tostick the loner end of the cuttings into 
the soft mould, perpendicularly, and to cover the bud 
not more than an inch, if near the time to sprout The 
lower extremities, where 'the roots form, in this case 
would be as low as possible, and so much the more likely 
to keep moist: and the bud be very near, as it ought 
to be, to the air. These objects will be still the 
better answered, by cutting the branches as close 
above each bud as is safe, and of course giving as 
much length as possible of each cutting below the 
bud. 

Besides the rapid mode of propagation from single- 
bud cnttings, when they are allowed to have the 
growth of an entire season, there is another process 
which may be added, and by which product 
may be still more than greatly muhiplted. This 
is by summer layer*; which mo4e is extensively 
practised by some of the largest dealers and nuneiy- 
men, and which is certainly an admirable means of 
making profit by imposing on distent and ignorant 
purchasers, still more than to obtain the k^ioutte 
gain of the actual increase of the stock of plants. As 
liescribed to us, the foStowing is the most appioved 
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and productive plan of raising from layers. Early in 
July, or as soon as the young shoots are ten to filteeri 
inches high, let each be bent down and laid on the 
earth, and confined there by a fuiked stick, and a 
little earth be laid on one of the buds near the ex- 
tremity. The leaves of the buried buds should be 
cut off From these, roots soon strike out, and each 
•xtremity runs up rapidly into what northern nursery- 
men call **a tree." Soon after the first operation, 
«Tery alternate bud, of the stem laid down, should be 
corered with earth in like manner, and from each of 
the intermediate buds left uncovered, there will be 
thrown up other upright shoots, of which the con- 
necting original stem may be cHt apart, before the 
growing season is oyer, and thus form so many 
cf what are termed *' rooted and untrimmed" trees, 
and sold as such, formerly at 25 to 38, and now at €0 
cenis or more, a piece. In this manner, in a good 
aesaon, and during rapid growth, we are informed 
that aometimes six, or eight, and even ten ** rooted 
treea," may be raised in a year from a single bud 
planted the aame season. This is a very useful prac- 
tice to increase a small stock rapidly ; as these second. 
aiy, though \ttf inferior plants, if well preserved 
through winter, will furnish a groatly increased stock 
of buds and roots for the next year's planting. 

*»»♦** 
An acre of land planted with cuttings at the dis 
tence of three feet by one, would take 14520 plants. 
This allows abundant space for the fir^t year's 
growth. At three feet by 11 1.2 inches, there will be 
15195 plants; and therefore, for round numbers, 15,. 
000 nay be taken as the number of cuttings proper for 
an acre, and which, if not growing unusually large, 
-would not he too thick even if all were to live. 
IJp3n this ground, the cost and returns (and conjectur- 
ed profits) will be estimated. 

cosr. 

15,000 ainglV-bud cuttings, bought Nov. 1838, 
at 3 1-2 cents, each, make the cost for an 

awe, - - - 1375 

Inteicetondo, 22 

Keeping cuttings through the winter and cul- 
tivation in 1-839. 25 

lofjand 18 



440 
PROFIT. 
Sappoae of 15.000 cuttings, 6000 to fail, and only 
9000 to grow, and these to average only 30 good 
bodaeaeh, and these buds to sell in Nov. 1838, at but 
half a cent each, then the product will be, 
900 plants, xi 30-270.00 buda x 1-2 ct, . $1359 
9000 roots, at 3 cents each, 270 



Gross product, 
deduct cost, - 



1620 
440 



Leavef, upon these data, clear profit, - - $1180 
This profit, or even half as raocb, ought to satisfy 
the most eager ; and as every expense is charged full 
high, and the failures allowed are far too many, for an 
•▼erege season, (and even if such unusual loss should 
oeeur, the vacant spaces might be filled by summer 
layei*,) there is nothing wanting to almost insure the 
fall profit, except this one datujA^ (hat budn next fall 
muMt be worth half a cent each. Of this chance, we 
leave each one to conjecture for himself. 

If, at most persona now believe, the price should 
Ibt Buch higher than the above stated, there would be 
man than a proportional increase of nett profit, as no 
■Mwe expense will have to be paid ; and if the pre. 
atnt enormous prices of the cuttings and roots should 
lie Biaintained in the next crop, say 2 1-2 cents the 
1M> Of 15 cenis the foot, then the gross product of 



the acre would rise to the almost incredible amount 

of, . - . . - $8000 

Ana deducting expenses. ... - 440 

JThe neti profit would be, $75,660 

Enormous as is this statement of profit, it is be- 
lieved that it has been equalled this season in sundry^ 
oases. The most remarkable example, in which it is- 
believed that these profits have been fully equalled, is- 
in the large nursery near Richmond, cultivated by 
Wm. Kenrick, a nurseryman of Newton, near Boston ; 
though under all the disadvantages of cultivating by 
agents, and ,on rented land so many hundred miles- 
from his residence. 



From the Monmouth Inquirer. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Sir — In your paper of the 25th ult-, i perceive two* 
letters signed Sands Olcott and C. T. Durant discuss^ 
ing the merits of the Moms Multicaulis Mulberry 
Tree, as food for Silk Worms, and which divested of 
their vdVbiage, read thus: — '*That the Moms Multi- 
caulis has been palmed ofifon the public by interested 
speculators and designing gamblers — that hard work- 
ing faVroers are made their dupes " How oompassioa. 
ate ! ! And with a sweeping denunciation condemns 
the said Moms Multicaulis as utterly worthless as food 
for Silk wofms. To contrast opinions so erroneous, 
so much at variance with fact, and so contrary to the 
known sentiments of nearly the whole of the Araeri- 
can people is my present business. That I may be 
better enabled to perform my task, I shall call to my 
aid one of the greatest authorities on this subject the 
world possesses, Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore. If 
there are any indiviJua's in the county of Monmouth 
who have any doubts as regards the superiority and 
pre-eminent qualities of the Morus Multicatilisas food 
for Silk worms, I hope to be enabled to remove those 
doubts. If any are to be found still skeptical in this 
matter, I trust they will yet become firm believers in 
this tree of trees creating eventually a new and im- 
portant branch of national industry. 

When Mr. Smith published his "Treatise on the 
culture of Silk," in 1830, he had a very little experi- 
ence with the Morus Multicaulis. It had at that time 
been but three or four years in the country, was not 
known at all except to very few individuals, and had 
not, of course, been propagated to any extent. The 
original tree was then, and is now, in his possession, 
from which all that are now in the country have sprung. 
He ktiew its value from a brief experience in 1828-9; 
but the supply of leaves from it was necessarily very 
small, and though he was satisfied of its superiority as 
food for Silk worms, he was not prepared by sufficient 
practice and observation of its character, to say that 
It was capable of supplying the place of the White 
Mulberry. He was not sure that it was sufficiently 
hardy, nor even in every way preferable to the While^ 
that a supply could be obtained suflScient for this ex- 
tensive country. He therefore said nothing about it 
in that treatise, but gave the White Mulberry the 
preference. A Her the publication of the treatise, 
however, in 1830, he satisfied himself of the superi- 
ority of the Multicaulis over every other vorfiejf, in 
every point. He found that it could be, propagated 
more rapidly than any other tree, by cuttings and 
layers; that it furnished a supply of leaves in one-fourth 
the time required by the White Mulberry, and there- 
fore could be made to make returns for capital invested 
in it so much sooner ; that a pound of its leaves con- 
tained as much nutritive matter as a pound and a 
quarter of the White Mulberry; that the expense and 
trouble of gathering the leaves was not one-tenth as 
great as those attending the white ; that the worms 
consumed the whole leaf, thus leaving the hurdles less< 
encumbered with the refuse ; that the Silk made fiom # 
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it wasttf a superior quality in strength aud lustre ; and 
finally, that the worms gave it the preference over all 
'other kinds. 

In the course of his experiments he had the advan- 
tage of using fiAeen different kinds of Mulberry, and 
ofcen placed leaves from all of them together upon the 
hurdles, and the worms invariably seized upon and 
consumed the Morus Muliicaulis firi>t. Up to the 
present time he has found no reason to change his 
opinion of the valuable properties of this tree in any 
of the above particulars ; on the contrary, every year 
has confirmed it. As regards the hardiness of the 
Multicaulis, or capacity of resisting the effects of our 
severest winters — the original tree, and others propa- 
gated from it, have withstood the severities of the last 
ten winters, and not a tree, or the limb of a tree, has 
beea killed by the exposure. Fortunately the situa- 
tion where Mr. Smith planted his trees was high and 
drift and the soil composed of sandy loam. The trees 
throve remarkably well there, grew early in the sea- 
son, ripened their wood early in autumn, and with- 
stood the severities of jihe winter, without a bud per- 
ishing, fiut some of his friends t6 whom he had given 
trees, and who planted them in rich low ground, lost 
tbem entirely, or had the tops killed to the ground ; 
and this fact led him to the conclusion, that high, dry, 
sandy, loamy soils, were the proper situations for them; 
and all his future experience has confirmed him in it. 
All who formerly lost their trees in winter, and have re- 
moved them to high situations, have experienced the 
bonefit of the change. The conclusion is, that the 
Muliicaulis is a high land tree, and when cultivated 
•n high ground is perfectly hardy, as much so as any 
of our native trees. During the winter of 1831-2. 
the original tree was removed to the premises of 9^ 
friend for safe keeping, and was exposed to the sever- 
ities of that roost inclement winter. He felt sure that 
it must have been killed, if not by the winter gene- 
rally, certainly by that most terrible visitation of frost 
on the 17tb and 18ih of March, 1832. But to his sur. 
prise and great pleasure, it did not lose a l;)ud on that 
occasion. What is very singular, th^re was a White 
Mulberry tree standing within fifty feet of it, six or 
seven years ^Id, that was killed entirely by the win 
ter. Both were equally exposed. The trunk of the 
White Mulberry, which was about three inches in di- 
ameter, was split from the ground to the limbs. This 
old Mulberry tree was again removed to its present 
sitoalion in the garden of Mr. Smith, in the autumn 
of 1835, and of course now receives considerable at- 
tention. It makes generally young wood from six to 
eight feet high every year, and the leaves on the young 
wood are generally twelve to fourteen inches long, 
and eleven to thirteen wide. Besides this old tree, he 
always had others in various situations. Those he 
had on the farm in li83l 2, were planted on a hill, 
perfectly exposed to the northwest blast. They with- 
stood the efiects of winter perfectly. From all these 
considerations and facts, there can be no doubt that 
the Morus Muliicaulis is perfectly hardy when culti- 
Tated on high grouiui, its proper situation. 

But it is said that the Morus Multicaulis, is not 
generally adopted in France and Italy in the Silk es- 
tablishments ; and therefore there must be some fauli 
in it. Some say it does not live long, soon decays, the 
silk made from it is of a weak and flimsy nature ; all 
of which he knows from his own experience, and the 
experience of all who have giVen it trial, to be in- 
correct. ^ 

WOMAN. 

The progress of society manifests itself more clear- 
ly in the developeraent and beauty of the female 
character, than in any other way. In a rude and nn 
eivilixed community, woman is a disregarded^rea- 
tire ; aa it tdvances, she is the mark of its exaltatioii. 



It is not too much to say that to the women of Ameri- 
ca we must look for the security of our institutions and 
our future greatness as a nation. Old things ar& 
rapidly passing away, old prejudices, old superstitions^ 
and old liutions, involving the false relations of socie- 
ty. A new era has dawned upon us, and woman ia 
the morning star of the return of the golden rising; 
she is the herald of a spiritual sun, whose beams are 
tOHearch the darkened dep'hs of humanity, and reveal 
the great problem of our nature. There is not one in a 
million who knows what man is, or the relation he 
bears in the interminable universe of being The 
thoughts of the millions are bowed down to earth, and 
are centered in themselves — they have no conception 
of the nature of love, and the emotions which bear 
that name give the lie to its philosophy. They do not 
understand — they cannot comprehend — their intelli- ' 
gence has not expanded to that degree of recipiency 
which drinks in the vast revelation of humanity, its- 
end, its mighty destination, and the causes which have- 
operated to produce its present state, and the caQse» 
which must energise for its consummation. They do* 
not know that woman is the recipient of celestial love, 
and that man is dependent on her to perfect his cha- 
racter; that without her, philosophically and truly 
speaking, the brightness of his intelligence is but the- 
coldness of a winter noon, whose beams can produce 
no fruit, whose light is cheerless and depressing. 
They do not know that woman is all afiection, and they 
cannot appreciate the comprehensiveness of the truth. 

We have no disposition to flatter the sex : we would 
raise them above the humilitation of flattery. Adu^ 
laiion is not congenial with their better nature ; and 
this we are desirous of unfolding. If they can only 
be made to understand their real character, they will 
feel and acknowledge the truth of this remark, that in- 
proportion as they admit self satisfaction from the 
praises of man, they are removed from his purest ad- 
miration. In this expression, we would not be under* 
stood as being the advocates of prudery and that false- 
modesty which prides itself in the distance it hold» 
from man. On the contrary, we would expose the- 
narrow minded views of that class of teachets indica- 
ted in the •* Young Lady's Friend," who hy warnings 
the se£ against unihuught improprieties, serve no other 
end but to suggest them a wrong. Women ought to* 
associate freely with men, according to the unwritten- 
rules ef a decorum which are stamped on the heart 
The precepts of prudery are steeped in the guilt of 
contamination. Truth, and loveliness, and delicacy of 
cherished aflection's, beautiful dreams of the ideal wo- 
man, gentle, hopes and aspirations for the pure and 
perfect attainment of the angelic character, are enough 
for her guidance, without the transferred colorings of 
a stained sufferer. 

Wopian has heretofore occupied a false position in 
the world— an unnatural one- She has been so long; 
regarded as a weak creature, an ineflSciem actress oH' 
the great stage of life, a mere puppet, to fill up the- 
drama of existence, that she has too often come to be^ 
of the same mind herself, and forgotten her high de»* 
tination in the frivolities of an houir. We have no pa- 
tienci with those persona who wish to treat her as Bt 
mere Rosa Matilda, who can be allured by a pretty 
compliment and satisfied by the gossamer of romance. 
Beset, as she has been, by the intellectual, vulgar^ 
selfish, the ('csigning and the false, no wonder shehae 
sometimes folded her wings in despair, and forgotten 
her heavenly mission in the delirium of imagination. 
But this cannot be always. There -is a remnant of 
blessedness with her, in spite of evil influences, there 
is enough of the divine master left, though the por- 
traiture is worn and blemished ; and the time is fast 
approaching when the picture of the true woman will 
shine fur its fame of 'glory, to captivate, to win baek ^ 
and restore the objects of her mission— iV. F. Whig 
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In the wrong Jacket. — The December cover of 
the American Silk Grower, by Ward Cheney & Broth- 
ers, came to us ibe other day enclosing the October 
number. How is this, friend Cheneys? Do you suppose 
we never look upder the cover of your monthly ? None 
of your " Yankee tricks" on us. — Maine Farmer, 

We assure our friend of the Maind Farmer, that the 
error above adverted to, occurred through inadvertence. 
We did not mean to play him a " yaukee trick," nor 
any trick whatever ; aod are quite happy to hear that 
lie wiiiies to kiM>w what there is ** under the cover of 
ear monthly.** It is pleasant to be reminded of one's 
fiiults in a good natured way ; and though the word 
'* jacket" appears in the above extract from the Farmer* 
ftt as there is no allusion to "striped jackets," we must 
infer, that corporeal chastisement has not been threat- 
ened, nor intended; nor aught but a gentle admonition. 
Our yankee brother, and others who have the same 
> of comidaint, to whieh he has referred, will 
I retnm the October No. to the publisher, and 
they shall have the December No. forwarded them 
without delay. 



The excellent communication,.from our correspond, 
ent "P.'* we regret to state, was received to late ibr 
msertion in this number; it shall appear in our next 



EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Great interest is excited in relation to the Cnltiva- 
tioB of Silk in France at this time. Mons. Robinet, 
member of the Royal Academy of medicine, has com- 
«enc«d a gratuitous course of lectures on the subject, 
at Paris. If I can get admittance to them, I will try 
and give you the substance of them. I can gather 
as much information in this way, probably, as in any 
other, this winter. Many works have also been pub- 
liahed on the rearing of silk worms. One particular. 
If interesting entitled *" Lettres snr I'education des vers 
^ sole, par M. A. Puris, ancien D^pnt^," &c. Ac 
There are eighteen letters, with an appendix, which 
altogether make quite a volume, and would be enter- 
taining and instructive to the readers of the Silk 
^Grower. I shall Bet about translating it immediately, 
and send it to you. I have procured a large plate, 
that has been lately published, respecting the appear- 
•anee of the silk worm from the first day to the last ; 
also the changes in the color of the eggs every day, 
from the time of their exposure for hatching. It re- 
presents too, the moths and cocoon, all neatly colored. 
I shall send it to you soon. Not far £rom Paris there is a 
large model cocooilery, which has been lately erected, 
and of which I possess plans. I shall go and see it 
soon and give yon an account of it You must not 
expect mucli practical information from me until I 
take my turn through the silk districts on the Rhone, 
next summer, with pack on my back, and port folio 
trader my arm. 



I am attending a course of lectures on the theory 
and practice of the fabrication of sugar from tl»e beet, 
given by M. Gautier, inventor of a new method of 
extracting the sugar, or rather the juice of the beet 
witkoiU pressure. This is the third eouise, he having 
previously given twe to large andiences. Persons 
from all quarters attend his lectures to get instmction 
upon that subject ; there are numbers from Belgium, 
Russia, Cuba, the United States, &c. <&c. His plan is 
being adapted ^ery where on aecount of the simpli- 
chy of the process, and the increased product, bes^es 
a great reduction in the expense of machinery and 
labor. I am allowed admission every day for one 
month to the manufactory, and see every part of the 
process, and, if I choose, may put my hands to the 
work, so that I may be able to get a pmctical 
knowledge of the process in every particaUur. When 
1 am a little farther advanced I shall give you an ac- 
count of it 

• «♦»«* 

M. Reroont s^ys that my best plan to leam the art 
of raising silk worms will be to go to the Beugeries de 
Senant as there is a model establishment there, for 
the instruction of all. It is about seven leagues from 
Paris. There are several other places near, where 
large cocooneries are erected, which I shall vint the 
feeding season. 

I havb ascertained here that silk worm eggs have 
been preserved in ice iiouses for tweniff two months, 
and that they hatched as well ua new eggs, bf being 
hatched in a moist air ; a too dry air was probably the 
cause of failure at Burlington last year. S. W. C. 



The bounty on wheat raised in Massachusetts the 
past year amounts to $30,000. 

The advantages and pleasures of the species of ru. 
ral occupation, that it is the object of this journal to 
promote, may be participated in by the poor, who have 
little or no wealth ; but 'who possess that which is 
equally available, viz: habits of industry. 'Hie patriot 
and philantropist will encourage the silk business oit 
account of the prerogatives it promises to confer on the 
working classes, which are in truth, the real wealth 
and strength of a nation. There is hardly an indivi- 
dual among us, so poor as to be unable to commence 
the cultivation of the mulberry, and rearing the silk* 
worm upon a very small scale. Ten trees well culti- 
vated will in one season produce one hundred, andao 
on. From this small begining great consequences 
may result And while it is a matter of rejoicing that 
the silk culture will enrich and elevate the indigent 
and industrious portion of the people; it is hardly less 
so, to witness the eflbrts of many of our laost wealthy 
and intelligent citizens to advance this new enterprise. 
And however uncharitable the w(»M may be in giving 
business men credit for benevolence and the public 
good in their motives to action, we have not a doubt 
that there are now in our coimtry peiMnis who have 
embarked in the silk business, mainly because they 
wish to see their country prosper ; and that with them 
money and theprofits of their iavestments are a seeood- 
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arj considention. We mint rank Mr- Pbysick, of Phi- 
ladelphia of this clam ; who is praparing to prosecute 
the businen referred to extensively. He v>i\\ succeed 
in his laudable designs, because -he will proceed skil- 
folly and persereringly, and set an example worthy of 
imitation. He will do good with his abundant wealth* 
and be respected and honored by his countrymen, 
while hundreds of the affluent who exptmd their time, 
attenHon, and money, in a miserable chase after the 
tiBshionable follies of the limes, will like the gaudy 
btttter%, be blown away by th» first rude wind - un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung." 



We are often interrogated verbally, and by letteh, 
concerning the best mode of planting cuttings. It 
will be recollected that vfe have not approved of re- 
ducing the trees to cuttings, before putting them into 
the ground ; but as many seem determined on this 
course, and ask information of us respecting this 
manner of increasing the tree, we will give our views 
upon the subject. 

There is no doubt, in our minds, that when the 
Multieaulis is very ripe, and the wood hard and ma- 
ture, that it is well to plant cuttings instead of layers, 
but under other circumstances, layers are decidedly 
preferable. The ground for cuttings, should be pre- 
pared in all respects as for layers, and at the same sea- 
son, viz : at the proper time for planting com. The 

ee should be cut into separate buds — fhe bud being 
as near the middle of the cutting as convenient. Drop 
the buds in the drill, one foo^ apart — not nearer, and 
they will expand and send out lateral branches which 
they cannot do, if cramped for room. They should 
be hurried' about 2 inches deep, and should the weath- 
er prove dry> after planting, it is well after two 
weeks to caver them still deeper. 



Q 



The first nnmber, of the *' Journal of the American 
Silk Society, and Rural Economist," has been issued, 
and we have perused it \^ith much pleasure. The 
^ mechanical execution of the work n excellent, and 
the same may be said of the matter it contains. It is 
published monthly at Baltimore by the American Silk 
Society, at two dollars a year or 6 copies for ten dol- 
lars, and edited by J. S. Skinner Esq., who is fiivora- 
bly known to the public as a gentleman of handsome 
literary acquirements, and every way qualified to 
make the work useful and entertaining. We have 
no doubt that it will render important service to the 
good cause it will advocate, and prove worthy of a 
^ large circnkuion, and of the high source from which 
it emanates. We commend it to the patronage of the 
public 

That portion of the public which takes an intei- 
«it in the silk culture, j^ is presumed, would like to 
learn what the probabilities are. relative to importa- 
tions of the Moms Multieaulis from France, during 
the Spring. Our brothers, who are now in Europe, 
have communicated on this subject, the substance of 
wUek we will here give our readers. As is well 
known some trees have been imported from France, 
into ^country during the winter, but not enough 
to make the leaet imprenion upon the price of the tree; 



but few, if any more of the Multieaulis will be brought 
into the U. S. this season, for the French people be- 
ffia to be fully aware of the value of this species of 
Mulberry, and refuse to eell except at rates that will 
not answer. The silk growers of France and Italy, 
and the nursery men generally, are propagating the 
Multieaulis to the utmost of their ability, and in many 
of the silk districts experimenta are being made, of 
feeding the worms with the foliage of this tree, and 
from the best information we have been a^ to col. 
lect, those experiments have proved highly satisfacto- 
ry to the persons who have made them. The cultiva- 
tors of the Multicanlia in this country need fear no 
competition from abroad, in the sale of their trees ; 
and it is reoia probable that France, will import trees 
from this country, than that we shall bring them from 
Europe. We ha>w nothing to do but to peeas ftiward 
in the good work that has been so well begua, and 
never have the prospecia regarding the silk business 
been more cheering than at present* In «very part 
of the republic arrangements are making to com- 
mence the enterprise, and with that aseal and determi- 
nation that is ever an augury of success. This we learn 
by letters and i^wspapers, which we are every day, 
or nearly so, receiving from distant parts of our coun- 
try. We are confident that great good will grow out 
ef these preparations ; and that the pioneers in the un- 
dertaking will be well rewarded for their labor in this 
new field of enterprise ; and as we have often said 
before, our national wealth, morals, and industry, will 
receive from it a fresh impetus. The season of plant- 
ing the Multieaulis, is at hand ; and those who intend 
to cultivate the uee need not be again reminded of the 
most approved method of increasaog the plants, but 
we shall again urge all who ^ plant trees, to feed 
worms, but not to feed many until they have acquir. 
ed some experience in the bu^ess. 

The silks of Asia, with some exceptions, are superi- 
or to thoee of Europe. This we believe is not often 
disputed. In both countries great skill is exercised 
in the production of the article, and it afi&rds many 
millions of people, the chief meansof their subsisteiice. 

The superiority of the Chinese silks over those of 
France and Italy, is no doubt owiqg to th« greater 
dryness of the atmosphere of the ibrmer country. A 
dry atmosphere is pf the utmost moment to the pro- 
duction of good silk; hence the excellence of Uie silks 
of China. In this particular, the United States have 
a great advantage, as our atmoephere does not incline 
to humidity, and in this respect our country and Chi- 
na are much alike, both being equally favored by na- 
ture for the silk culture. ChiAa is on tite western 
shore of a great ocean, and the prevailing winds are 
from the west, over hmd a vast distance, which ren- 
ders the air dry and very congenial to the natune ef 
the silk worm. The sam^ may be said of this coun- 
try, and it is one important and weighty reason why 
we may succeed in the^btlsiBess that is now attract- 
ing the attention of our countryqen. In a dry atmoa- 
pheM too, the Moms MulticaDlis puts fecth all its vir- 
tues, and though it is now in fiivor with the ailk cul- 
tatmUi of £)uope» yet it ii not these Tilued lo high- 
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]y ai in China, where it it used almost exclusively for 
feeding the silk worm, and is held in the highest esti- 
raation. The plant is a naiive of China, and the 
Chinese have tested its merits for hundreds uf jrears. 
to them it is invaluable ; and if we are not greatly 
deceived, it will do as well for this country, as it 
has for that In fact wherever the tree has been cul- 
tivated, it has been more and more approved. This 
is the case not only in China, bat also Europe, and 
America ; and we are glad that our opinion of the 
worth of this plant, harmonizes with the opinions, sq 
far as we know, of every individual who has cultiva. 
ted it to any considerable extent. In this country^ 
the tree has been known for 12 or 13 years, and the 
main cause of the high price it new sells for, is the 
knowledge that cultivaion of it have of its merits, 
adaptation to our climate, and to the purpose to which 
it is applied. 

As every thing connected with with the Mulberry 
Tree and Silk is at the present moment of interest, I 
have copied out from Capt. Bernard Romans, "Concise 
IVatural History of East and West Florida,*' from the 
New York edition of about 1775, the observations he 
has therein given at p. 142 Should it serve to supply 
a page in your monthly journal, it is much at you' 
service. A Subscribbr. 

" The mulberry deserves our next notice for a two- 
ibld cloihing it provides us with. 

** Among ray botanical articles the reader will find 
the description of one of this class, which T have all 
the reason in the world to believe to be the Morus 
papyrifera, which I have distinguished by the name 
of Morut foHisptdmatiSf corticeJilammte8a,fructu nigro^ 
radica tincioria. 

** This tree is found in abundance in the N. W. 
parts of Florida. The Choctaws put its inner bark in 
hot water along with a quantity of ashes, and obtain 
filaments, with which they weave a kind of cloth iiot 
unlike a coarse homespun cloth ; I would propose to 
boil the bark in a strong alkalimi Lixivium, by which 
means I make no doubt but a very fine and durable 
thread of the nature of cotton, flax, or hemp, might be 
obtained ; the root of this same tree likewise yields an 
exeellent yellow dye. But I shall here treat of the 
article, which is most commonly known to be produced 
by means of the mulberry tree, this is silk : a very short 
time, about six weeks in the year, will sufilice for all 
the labor requisite to acquire this valuable article, and 
that labor is so light, as to only need children to attend 
to it. 

** The gathering of the leaves being the most labo- 
rious part of the work, I would advise the sowing the 
seed as it were at broad east, so that it may spring up 
in form of wide hedges, of about ten feet breadth, 
leaving a lane of two feet between each pair, by this 
Ireament the leaves may be gathered by means of a 
pair of sheers, or if the hedges are narrower the hand 
may do it, without the disagreeable necessity of climb- 
ing trees, which is always more or less attended with 
some danger, and as this u a female business, with 
indecency. 

'^ I am convinced mulberry»bashei wUl grow that, 



and yield abundance of leaves, and therefore Ibia 
method is eligible before groves or orchards, which 
take up much room and have a dirty effect during the 
fruit season. 

" All the species of mulberry trees grow kindly in 
Florida, and some people pretend the white kind to be 
the best, but on ray strictest inquiries, I could not find 
in what manner this affects the worms, bat I would 
have the silk planter be very cautious if hto has one 
kind in his nursery, strictly to banish the other, be- 
cause this change of leaves is certainly the reason of 
some of the diseases attending the worms. The re^ 
mainder of the silk culture is no more than to keep the 
worms well fed, and the apartment where they are kept 
thoroughly clean ; when they begin to acquire a cer- 
tain transparency, the period of their spinning or re- 
solving themselves into a chryndit is at hapd ; then it f 
is necessary to put up bundles of some slight thin twige 
between the shelves. The tcild or dogfermd afibrda 
a ready and proper material for it; here the wonna 
will naturally enough mount upon, aid pitch on a 
place where to metamorphose themselves into a eiK 
coon. In Georgia we have a filature, likewiae «t 
Perrysburg; but as there are none in Florida, I will 
subjoin the following account of iti preparation for 
the manufactory. 

" 1st. The cocoons are to lie put into an oven just hot 
enough to deprive the chrysalis it involves of life, 
without hurtling the fibres of the cocoon. A heat 
something below Fahrenheit's scale for boiling water 
will eflTect this : without this precaution the imect 
eats its way out and destroys the thread of silk. 

2dly. It must then be put into a cop^r with water 
just on the boil, and kept so, this will discharge the 
glutinous matter from the cocoon, and discover the 
end of the clew ; then taking several Of these ends to- 
gether, they are gently reeled off, and afterwards apon 
and prepared for the loom. 

«« This process is hurtful to the elasticity and strength 
of the silk, though it does not deprive it of its gloaa. 
Therefore if we could attain the knowledge how the raw 
silk is managed in the Levant, it would be the nwet 
eligible way ; all we know about this^ is, that it ia 
performed without hot water : this is called raw silk, 
and comes in bales to England, and other manufactur- 
ing countries. 

"The refuse cocoons, either damaged by th^ insect 
or other ways, are carded in Europe, and are then im- 
properly styled raw silk ; this should not be confound- 
ed with the above named from the Levant, being l^ 
no means equal to it. AAer the silk is reeled off, we 
find some irregular coarser kind on the inner division 
of the cocoon ;-^amaged cocoons are mixed with this* 
as also the inner division next over the chrysalis, after 
being steeped in warm water to dissipate its gelatinous 
parts ; this mixture is carded and caMed Jtoretiing, All 
these carded silks loose this lustre by that process. 

" Of this commodity there is at present (sixty or se- 
venty years past) imported into Britain. 

From Spain and Italy to the value of . Xl ,500,000 

From Turkey, the £. Indies, and China . 400*000 

StwrllDff il,900,000 ^ 
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" This account shows sufficienily how beneficial 
this business would be to America, would we, by our 
industry and labor, try to oblige England to let this 
money circulate here, instead of among Spaniards, 
Italians, Chinese, and Turks ; which is by no means 
^impossible, since the biiunteous hand of nature has 
furnished us with the requisite plant among the nunw 
ber of those that are indigenous in Florida.'* 

^^ In the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1771, 
p. 338, may be found the following information, dated 
Philadelphia, July 4ih. " Above 8000 weight of co* 
coons, roost of them excellent in quality, have been 
already brought for sale to the public filature in this 
city, and are now reeling off by very skilful persons, 
the iilk produced from them being of extraordinary 
beauty." 

On what authority this rests, is not stated. 

It is said that " the undevout astronomer is mad," 
and equally true it is, that the undevout zoologist is 
bllnd^ at least in intellect ; for who can behold the 
myriads of living creatures, of varied sliapes, and 
Ibrms, and sizes, which swarm in ocean^ earth and air, 
and study their deversified natures, habits, and means 
of subsistence, without acknowledging the existence of 
that wisdom, that is past finding out And though the 
habits of all animals are eurious and interesting to the 
observer of nature, yet some species are manifestly 
more so than others. The Polypus, a fresh water in- 
sect, when cut into several separate pieces, becomes in 
from 20 to 40 hours, so many distinqt creatures, with 
all the functions of life complete. In the production 
of its young, it deviates from the usual course of na- 
ture. The ofildprin^ proceeds from the side of the 
parent, first appearing in the form of a pimple, which 
grows for the space of two days, and then drops off a 
perfect animal ; and by the aid of a glass, the germ of 
a polypus has often been discovered upon the body of, 
the young one, before its separation from the parent. 
Ther^ is no distinction of sex among them, and they 
are much more prolific in warm than cold weather. 
It has a wonderful power to contract and expand its 
body, which is round and tubular; it can fasten itself 
10 a stick, stone, or any substance with its tail ; itis 
head is surrounded by ten or more arms, with which 
it secures its prey. Its name is derived from two 
Greek jvords that signify many feet ; but a more ap- 
propriate name certainly might have been given, for 
in reality it has no feet, but what was mistaken for 
feet are arms, with which it takes insects and feeds 
upon them. This animal is not, however, mi generic 
in these strange properties. The Surinam toad pro- 
duces youag from cells in its back. lf% leg be taken 
from a crab or lobster, a new one will grow out ; se- 
veral earth aad water worms — the sea.netile, and the 
•ea-star-fish — have all the singular properties of the 
polypus. There are many species of this genus — there 
is one which the French call pdj/pe a bouquet, which 
is found on water, plants, and sticks, and on boards. 
This animal is not over the 240ih part of an inch in 
size, and in shape resembles a bell ; it has power to 
tpht itself lengthwise, and then loses its bell^ape ; 
,^ each portion thus split off becomes a eeparste living 



polypus. The anterior of this animal presents some- 
thing which appears to be like the wheels of a roil 
in swifi motion, and when the newly divided polype- 
first begins life, its motions are slow, and it is easy to 
discover the appendages which afterwards appear to 
be wheels. They are four oblong bodies resembling 
fingers, which alternately bend down and then in- 
stantly extend themselves ; and when the creature is 
in full growth and vigor, this motion is so rapid that 
it appears like the motion of a wheel. When the se- 
paration of the body of a single pslype of this kind is- 
complete, one sees two regular perfect bodies adhering 
side by side to the same pedicle, but soon each of the 
new bodies produces a pedicle of its own, which 
unite at their bottoms to the end of what was the ori- 
ginal single pedicle of the body, while but one, they 
grow to this id the manner of the branches growing 
out of the trunk of a tree. Twenty-four hours after 
the separation of the original body into two, these two 
begin to sejiarate themselves in the same manner, 
each into two again, and these after a like time sepa> 
rate anew ; each of these separated animals has its 
own tail formed in a like period of time with the firstf 
and the consequence is, that the first separation pro- 
duces two, the second four, the third eight, and die 
sixth sixty-four, the seventh 138, and so on. 

There is another species of polypus, distinguished 
from the others by a motion in their stems and 
branches, which those already described have not. 
The stems draw themselves up and then shorten all 
at once into the appearance of a spiral screw, and in . 
a moment dart out their full length /again. Besides 
these, there is the funnel polype, which takes its name 
from a funnel, which it resembles. Their color is 
green, red, and white. They propagate themselves 
by dividing their bodies diagonally from the edge of 
the head to the opposite edga of the tail ; so that of the 
two thus formed, the one has a head and no tail, the 
other a tail but no head ; but these important append- 
ages are soon supplied, and « tail grows out of one, 
and a head out of the other. That which has the old 
head, is called the superior polype, and that whieh 
has the old tail the inferior. 

The strange faculties ascribed to the polypus, would 
seem absurd and undeserving of credence, were they 
not supported by ronny zoologists, whose testimony is 
recorded in some of the standard treatises on natural 
history. 

The subjoined article we selected from the January 
No. of the Cultivator, one of the most valuable pub* 
lications in our country. If we rightly understand its 
course, it encourages the silk culture, but doubts the 
ability of the multicauli^ to withstand the severity of 
northern winters. We have regretted the opposition of 
this journal to the cultivation of the Morus Multicau^ 
lis, because of its great influence, though we never 
for a moment doubted the sincerity of the conductor 
of the Cultivator, in disparaging the meriu of our fa* 
vorite tree. Could Judge Buel see our Morns Multi* 
caulis trees, which have passed nearly three winteie 
omeathed in the open field, and look at ourbnshels of 
at &ie oooooDi ai ever were made ; which were pro> 
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diiced from worms fed from the leaves of these trees, 
we doubt not that if he shouUi not cease to write 
against the mulberry tree referred to, he would at least 
beapeak far it a fair trial. We have not the Farmer 
and Gardener, at hand which contains " directions for 
preserving the Malticaulis through the winter," but 
suppose that reference is had to preserving trees of 
one summer's growth through the winter, which are 
uiteDded for propagation the ensuing season. It has 
not been denied that the tree may need protection the 
firtft winter of its life, though in this latitude and 
upon our farm such protection has proved superoga. 
tory. 

THE MULBERRY. 

We stood alone, among our cotemporaries of the 
press, for a long time, in maintaining, that the Moms 
MuUicaulis was loo tender to withstand our northern 
winters. We see our opinion now confirmed by sotne 
of the longest established growers, who, if we remem- 
ber right, once maintained a contrary opinion. And 
we notice in a late Farmer and Gardener, printed at 
Baltimore, Md. " directions for preserving die Multi- 
eaulis through the winter," — which consists in taking 
them from ike ground and covering them with earth 
in the cellar. At a late farmers' meeting in North- 
ampton, Dr. Stebbins, and Mr. Whitmarsh, who have 
both, we beliere, ibr a number of years, been active- 
ly engaged in propogating and vending the mulberry, 
pronounced the Multicaulis not suitable for our cU- 
mate. We subjoin quotations from the remarks of 
each. 

''Experience has taught us,** sajrs Dr. Stebbins 
'* that our climate is not congenial to the habits of the 
Moras Multicaulis plant; many thousands have been 
lost every year in consequence of not providing a 
shelter and prutection for Uiera against the frosts oi au- 
tumn, and the severe cold of our winters. It has been 
demonstrated to us by expensive experiment, that 
the tree is not suited to our Borean seasons." 

** The principal objections to this tree,'* remarks Mr. 
Whitmarsh, ** that the leaves contain a great propor- 
tion of watery matter, which causes the worms that 
arefed'upon them to be unhealthy, and hence injure 
their silk. He thought this objection would- operate 
more seriously at the south where the seasons are 
longer and warmer. J'he heat would cause them to 
grow more rapidly, the leaves would be larger, and 
he thought, imbibe more moisture. He regretted the 
muversal adoption of this tree at the south, and feared 
that a failure caused by this fact, would retard the 
progress of the [silk] business ten years, by discour- 
aging so many who would beoome losers." 

We quote the above as affording hints that may be 
useful to those who axe about embarking in the silk 
business ; though we somewhat doubt if Mr. W. is 
correct in his objections to the leaves of the multicau- 
lis, and we think he is decidedly in error in suppos. 
ing that this objection, if well founded, will be great- 
er at the south than in the north — the greater heat 
at the south decreasing, instead of increasing, the 
succulence or watery properties of the foliage. 

These two gentlemen gave a decided preference to 
what tbey term the Alpine, which Mr. W. says is 
** the kind uAiversally used in France and Italy." We 
do not mean to charge these gentlemen with wanton 
deception, for we have a high opinion of their good 
standing ; yet there is something so mystical in these 
declarations— so contrary to receive opinions — that 
we cannot pass them as current truths, without asking 
fiur aome fiirther explanation. We have examined all 
the botanical and other works incur possession which 
treat of the mulberry, and they are neither few nor 
of doubtful authority— «nd yet we casnot ftid in any 
«M th« tent il^mie gmn lo any tpeciai or variety 



of the Mulberry. And as ko the assertion that the 
Alpine is universally used in France and Italy, we 
have Gen. Tallmadge's declarallon, that in Finizio'a 
establishment, in Italy, which he visited, 3,000 lbs. of 
sewing silk are made a i^eek, mostly from the black 
mulberry (M nigra ,) that Finizio stated to him, that 
the werm fed on the black mulberry made the strongest 
thread ; that on the white mulberry finer and better 
fabrics ; that on the Chinese (M MuUicauUs) Hiill fioer 
and more delicate iabrios. And we think, (for 'we 
have not the letter at hand,) that Gen, Tallmadga says 
the white mulberry {M. Alba) is almost exdumv«ly 
employed in France. Loudon sajrs, •< the M. alba is 
commonly cultivated in France and other countries, 
for its leaves, to feed silk worms, though in some 
parts of Spain and Persia, they are said to prefer the 
black mulberry."— £n^ PUmU, 782. The Alpine, 
we presume is a variety of the M. alba, and is pro- 
bably the one alluded to by Loudon, where he says — 
" the most valuable variety of the M. alba is one 
grown in Italy, and especially in Lombardy, with 
vigorous shoots, and much larger leaves than the 
other." This may also be the Dandolo of London, 
and the Italian of Sweet, and possibly the Brnssa of 
Asia, from whence it may have been brought to 
Italy. 

Dr. Stebbins advertises the public, that the under- 
named (and many not named) deeeriptkms of the mul- 
berry, may be had of him in Northampton, viz. the 
Manilla multicaulis, the Canton, the Alpine the Asi- 
atic, the Smyrna, the Brussa and Dandolo. Now we 
protest against this fabrication of new names, for old 
things, whether it be from ignorance, fof novelty, or 
to subserve the interests of the trade. Those primed 
in lUilics appear to us to be absolutely of new coin- 
age. This unnecessary multiplication of names tends 
to mystify the business, to deceive the public, and to 
retard a useful branch of national industry. We be- 
liere that all which are named in the Doctor's adver- 
tisement are merely variettee of the white mulbcny, 
diflering somewhat in the size of their foliage, and in 
their hardihood, but very little in their properties for 
sUk. 

We have no sort of objection that Doctor S. should 
puff his own wares, or his own kind of trees— but we 
do object to his doing it te the prejudice of otheia, and 
of truth — which he indirectly does when he remarks 
—"The Brnssa and Dandolo appear to be selected 
white mulberry-^leaf not large — tree hardy, and 
there are some other varietiee, ihich may be taei for 
change of food!'* Now if the Doctor has seen the 
cocoons and silk produced exdueively from the Brns- 
sa, he must know that the insinuation here made, that 
it is unfit for the entire subsistence of the sik worm, 
and the production of excellent silk, is neither ingeni- 
ous nor true ; and if he has not this personal know- 
ledge, he has no right, as an honorable m^, to give 
the intimation impated to him. 

The general impression is, that the M. multicaulis 
will produce few or no seeds. This is probably Owing 
ing to its rapid and continued growth of wood — and 
the tree will probably fruit freely when it has attain- 
ed to maturity of gM^th. We have yet none but 
young trees^mong us, comparatively ; and it is par- 
ticularly remarked of the mulberry, that young trees 
are shy in bearing, and that the quantity and size 
of the fruit increases as the tree advances to matarity. 
In the East Indies, acqprding to Loudon, the plants 
are raised from cuttings, eight er ten of which are 
planted together in one pit, and the pits are distributed 
over the field at the distance of two or three feet 
every way. These cuttings being made firm at the 
lower endi, soon form stools about the size of a mp. 
berry bush, and from these the leaves are gotberad. 
The siDob are cbt over onoe a year le encoang e the 
pioductioQ of vifomM ihoots fiom the roots. 
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THE MULBERRY CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have copied from the Bucks Couaty, Pa. In- 
telligencer of October 24th, a Correspondence on the 
comparative merits of jwveral varieties of the mulber 
tft aod should not only outrage our feelings, but conr 
aider ourselves guilty of an upardonable sin of omis- 
siout did we not endeavor to counteract the erroneous 
impressions it is calculated, and we fear intentionally, 
to make Upon the pmUic mind insolation to the most 
invaluable of ail the varieties of the mulberry—the 
multicaulis* The corespondents, it will be seen, are 
a Mr. Sands Olcott, who hails from New Hope, Pa., 
and Mr. Charles F. Durant, the celebrated aeronaut, 
who resides at Jersey City, N. J. 

From the tenor and spirit of Mr. Olcoti's letter, it is 
manifest that he has, from some cause to us unknown, 
imbibed a strong prejudice against the multicaulis. 
and is desirous of making evidence against it — that, 
the more effectually to destroy its reputation and ren. 
der it valueless in the hands of individuals who have 
expended their money in stock and cultivation, he is 
desirous of adopting the artifice of the political dema- 
gogue, — concealing his cloven foot under the plausi 
ble covering of great love for the people. He would 
have us believe that be is actuated by no eelfiih mo- 
tive, but is only solicitous of affording protection to 
^'hard working farmers,'' and warning them against 
the frauds of " designing gamblers,*' as he is pleased 
to style the dealers in mulberry trees, especially the 
multicaulis — a<duty which his tender conscience will 
not permit him to forego. Now, though we have no 
doubt Mr. O. has the *' b^mp of benevolence" astonish 
inglf developed, yet not having had occular de- 
monstration of it, we cannot duly estimate or appre- 
ciate the overflowings of his philanthropic heart. 
There are men in every community who make great 
professions of extraordinary Jove fiir their neighbors, 
and who, professed fy, are ready tn make any and 
•very sacrifice to promote their good; but who are not 
very abundant iti good works, especially in cases 
where some principl«,or the laws of meum and tuum 
is involved. Whether Mr. O. is of this claiis, is u 
question we leave for his neighbors to decide— reserv. 
ing, however, as we always du, the right o£ enjoying 
our own opinion in relation to it. 

With respect to Mr. Durant we must say, that what- 
ever may be his motives, he betrays as grora ignorance 
of the properties of the multipaulis, as he does of the 
geography of the country-~for it is as ridiculously 
absurd to say that the ft>liageof;;the multicaulis grown 
on a poor soil is too ♦* dry** and on a rich soil too 
" moist" for the sustenance and health of the worm, 
as it is to transport the village of Newburg from its 
besudful site on the Hudson, over the highlands uf 
Rockland county, and give it a location in New 
Jersey, his adopted State. We know not what dis- 
coveries Mr. D. has made during his serial excursions, 
but his doctrines and assertions are in direct opposition 
to the experience of every terrestrial silk-grower with 
whom we are acquainted. * The notion that raulticau^ 
lis foliage grown on poor land is too dry. and on rid 
land too moist, is not only opposed to all knowa 
analogy, ^but is contradicted by the testimony of 
raultiiodes of experimenters. The qnestion that the 
worm will feed on the multieanlie, grown on al! soils, 
and make the first quality of silk, is sett^ beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, and it is not very creditable to Mr- 
D.or any other individual, to attempt to impose upon 
Che intelligent portion of the community a mere dictum, 
unsupported by the least particle of ^evidence and 
disproved by ftcts too numerous and manifest to be 
ifonied. 

The objections which Mr. D. makes to it on ac- 



count of its soon becoming dry and unfit for the worm, 
is equally groundless. The assertion that the leaf, 
" after being picked three hours in a warm day, is 
so wilted that the worm cannot eat if," in the first 
place, is not true in point of fact, and in the second 
place, were it true, it would be no objection to it. It 
IS true if the leaves were plucked from the tree and 
exposed to the rays of a meridian sun lor a few hours, 
they would, like all other tender vegetables, dry up, and, 
in that state, would be unfit for food ; but kept in the 
shade, they may be preserved at least twenty-four 
hours, without iniury. But were the fact otherwise, 
the objection would still be without foundation — for 
the notion that wet leaves are injurious to the worm, 
is now generally exploded We have fed our worms, 
the past season, with leaves, not only wet with the 
morning dew, but taken directly from a tub of water 
in which they had been immersed for the purpose of 
washing the dirt from them, without the least injury 
to their health. Indeed, such has been our s iccess in 
feeding with wet leaves, that we are perfectly satisfied, 
that the worm will enjoy better health, and make a bet- 
ter cocoon, if fed part of the time on wet leaves, than it 
will if constantly kept on dry, — and this, so far as we 
know, is the prevailing opinion among silk growers in 
this vicinity. 

Mr. D. farther says : — " I have tried every known 
species of mulberry, and some thousands of varieties 
of the same," and then enumerates six kinds, one of 
which hf adds has ** several hundred and thousand 
varieties, of White, sold under as many different 
names." We will not undertake to number the 
varieties of the mulberry which Mr. D. woald have 
us believe exists in this and other countries, all of 
which he uayw, fiCr '* I have tried," for they are be- 
yond our limited knowledge of notation ; but we 
would merely remark, that we no more beKeve that 
Mr. D. has fed silk worms on sach a countless number 
of varieties of the mulberry, than we do that the 
'* moon is made of green cheese," or that Newburg is 
in the •' Jarmes.** 

We have already devoted much more time and 
space to this subject than we inmnded, and perhaps 
uwe our readers an apoiofy for so doing ; but con- 
sidering it, as we honestly d«i, one of the grossest and 
basest specimens of kumhuggery which has been at. 
tempted to be pktyed off npen on honest, enterprising, 
and intelligent commuAity, we feel in duty boand to 
expose its object and its anthgrs, and thereby, if 
possible, prevent any iDJuriovs consequences to the 
8ilk enierpnxe. which is now in the ** full tide of 
successful experiment." The character of the multi. 
caulis stands on too elevated ground to be successfully 
assailed by its enemies. It may, indeed, h»ve to con- 
tend, fur a time, with the senders which meu isferest- 
ed in the cultivation of inferior varieties, may put into 
crrculation ; but, like a long and hard earned repute, 
tion. its character will come out of the crucible re. 
fined, purified, and destined to occupy a higher station 
tn the dstimatimt and aflection of its friends, and even 
enemies, — for they are net ignorant of its merits, or ihi- 
acquaiiiied with its superiority. The truth is, every 
practical sillr.grower privately acknowledges, that of 
all varieties oi the mulberry, the multicaulis is much 
to be preferred, and it is only those who have spent 
time and money in attempting to introduce a rival 
vwiety, that even publicly endeavor to disparage it. 
We have spent time aiKl money, and been subjected 
to many disappointments and vexations in our at- 
tempts to reproduce it from seed— we have trees on 
hand which may truly be called Alpine, Canton, 
Multicaulis seedlings, or any name that strikes the ear 
favorably ; hut they are not the genome multicaulis, 
whatever we, or others, mjght say to the contrary. 
We consider them an inferior variety, and the princi- 
ples of commoB honesty forbid our imposing them 
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upon parchesera as such — and while we regard them 
as the rule of our faith and practice, we shall' never 
do 80, the practice of others to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

We have no charges to bring against others, but we 
are credibly informed that large orden fur muiticauli^ 
CQttinga from the south have been filled with inferior 
varieties — but it is to be hoped, for the honor of New 
England character, that such gross frauds have not 
been perpetrated upon distant purchasers. Besides, 
being a base imposition, and deserving the severest 
punisment, one such instance of abuse of confidence 
would bring a stigma upon us, which would require 
years of fair dealing to efface. We have nut, as yet, 
entirely wiped away the reproach of the " w<x)den 
nutmeg speculation," and if we have any regnrd to 
principle or even character, let us not revive it by 
palming off spuri^s m.ulberries upon uur Southern 
and Western friends. 

T HE FJiUM gf llt. 

SONG. 
Oh ! nothing in beauty and worth can outvie 

The peasant*s lone cot in the vale. 
With its wee bed of flowers, and small garden hard by, 
. And its wild briar that scents the wild gale. 
The lattice half darkened with ivy, or vine. 

Throws its green-shadowed light on the floor; 
And the porch over-trailed with the delicate *bine, 

Makes gay the stone seat at the door. 

£fe the bridge strode the brook, of the forest grew old 

£re thi^ village spread over the green ; 
When the vale was a common, bare desolate, cold. 

There the peasant's lone cottage was seen. 
Then labor came forth, and wherever he trod, 

The waste was a paradise fair ; 
And the orchard now blooms, and the white harvests 
' nod. 

And wealth and sure plenty are there. 

The palace may moulder away, stone by stone. 

And ivy o'ermantle the hall ; 
The castle, with lichens and moss overgrown, 

May bend to the storm till it fill I ; 
So the cottage, the home of contentment and peace, 

Look glad in the set of the sun, 
I heed not — our st^engh then shall never decrease — 

My country be never undone ! 

From tbe P^wtucket Gazeite. 
FARMiiNG. 

It is a source of regret to see in this country so 
little ateention paid to agriculture. With a climate 
of almost every variety, a soil of almost boundless eir 
teo^ and in point of richness and fritii/ulness sur- 
passed by none under heaven, and able men enough 
to cultivate it, yet we annually import from the popu- 
lous kingdoms of the old world, ship load after ship 
,load, of grain and hay. This is a singular fact, but 
not le»8 true than singular. 

In these degenerate days it is considered more 
£ishionab1e by our young men to measure tape by 
the yard, and molasses by the gallon, to tinker in a 
jeweller's shop, or stick type in a printing office, to*sit 
behind the counter of a bank, or learn to shave notes 
in a broker's office, to prescribe physic, or practice 
law, than it is to cultivate the soil. Hence the sons 
of our farmers, as soon as they are capable of enter- 
taining three ideas, become restless and wish to leave 
the farm and paternal roOf, and rush into some city or 
town, there, as they fondly imagine, to become rich and 
happy. They detect not their error until it is to late 
to retrace their steps ; the Rubicon is passed, and they 
must go on. Hundreds of them might perhaps re- 



turn were it not for ** pride, erring pride,*' but when 
ihey are about to embark on their last interview with 
their half weeping sister or sympathizing cousin, with 
the pomposity and consequential air of a corporal iq 
miniature, they make it known in words big with the 
fate of yonng fortune hunters, that their countenances 
will not be again seen by a country lass, till their 
pockets are filled with the world's wealth, and their 
heads with the world's wiodoin. 

The consequence of all this is, that almost every 
branch of budinesa in our cities and large towns i» 
crowded with practitioners, and ceases, in a great de- 
gree, to be either honorable or profitable. Only a 
very few ever rise to eminence, but how many more 
drag out a wretched existence, and go down to the 
grave ** unwept, unhonored, and unsung I'' and not a 
few are followed to the tomb by the cursers and male- 
dictions of those whom they have injured. 

Could those who are about to embark on the rough 
sea of life be taught wisdom without experience, how 
different would they shape their course. But they 
are like the child who wished to go to the show and 
was refuaed permission' by its parents. 

" You u*>e(i to go." was the plea of the child. 

" Yes, my dear but we have seen the folly of it.*' 

" Well, I want to see the foHy of it to." And » 
young man may be told by old people, the folly of 
certain acts, but, Uke the ciiild, " he wants to see the 
folly of them too." 

The life of the farmer is better calculated than any 
other to secure happiness to him who performs its 
duties. He is not subject to those vicissitudes of for- 
tune which drives slumber from the fevered pillow of 
the trader, speculator, and gambler. The winter's 
storm disturbs not his peace, for he has no ship to be 
wrecked by the waves ; a fall in the price of merchan* 
dize aflfects him not, nor is it of importance to him 
whether the banks discount or not. He is elevated 
above the rangier of the ci^ ; independence is his 
shield and buckler ; in the spring he «ows hia seed» 
and if God prospers the labor of the husbandman, aa 
ample harvest will be the reward of his toiL 

Nur do we think it necessary for those who live 
by tilling the soil to leave their own New England. 
Our land needs nothing but proper cultivation to- 
make it yield sufliciently to satisfy all nur reasonable 
desires. At present it is neglected. We know that 
in the far west Ibbor is less required to raise the same 
amount of produce but theie are disadvantages to be 
encountered there which more than offset this single 
circumstance. Besides, man is supposed to be bound 
by tics rreditable to his nature to the scenes of bis 
childhood, and ihe tombs of his fathers. These tiea 
should not tk ruthlessly severed. The fir^it and prin- 
cipal reason urged by the savage against removing to 
a new place of abode, is, that he \^ill have to leave 
the ashes of his forefathers behind him. * Should 
this noble principle be less active in the breast of the 
Christian than of the savage ? There are a thousand 
objects around the place of our nativity ever dear to- 
memory. The West may possess much to recom- 
mend it — its mountains, rivers, and prairies — 
*' No, never aiched the blue sky o'er 

A land more fair and free ; 
But the stream around my father's door 
Is deartir far to me." 

There are other considerations which shouM bind 
us to this " our native land." The pilgrims landed 
here, and consecrated the soil to civil and religious 
liberty. If, as many think, innovations are made on 
the rights of individuals, let us endeavor to correct the 
evil, but not to desert the home of our ancestors. 
New Englanj) will ever be celebrated for the part she 
acted in our revolutionary struggle, and her sons may 
ever feel proud under all circumstances, to point to 
her as their home. 
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** Land of the forest and the rock. 

Of clear blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountain reared aloft to mock 
The storm's career, the ligntoing's shock, 
My own green land forever. 

** O, never may a son of thine, 
Where'er his wandering alepa incline, 
Forget the sky that beamed above 
His childhood like a dream of love." 

*• A LITTLE LAND WELL TILLED." 
Mr. Editor :— In No. 42 of the current volume of 
Ihe Farmer, I observed a piece over the signature of 
Tempus ^ugit, addressed to those who have not a^ 
much land as leisure; advising all such to procure a 
small piece of ground, and prepare to improve it next 
summer. The writer suggested that a single acre or 
a small plat of land might be made very profitable, by 
putting it in the best state of culture, and then choos. 
log the most profitable vegetables, &c. I was so much 
pleased with tiis remarks, that I could but think that 
if the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society, in aid of his lauda- 
ble views, would give a premium on the acre or acres 
in the county, which should be made to yield the 
most profit to their owners, o.r be roost beneficial, all 
things considered, I shall be gratified — as it might 
tend to keep the writer employed, as he seems wisely 
determined. And it may be, some others will be in- 
duced to follow his example. He no doubt has seen 
the evil of idleness. 

It is unaccountable what an acre «f rich land will 
yield, when well culiivated and manured. Some 
portion of it may yield two crops, as early peas and 
turnips; it will bear several kinds of vegetables at the 
aarae time and place. If, rich, itscan hardly be stow- 
ed too thick, if well tended. Let each owner or cul- 
tivator keep a memorandum .of all his expenses and 
profits, to a cent. If %ny portion of the produce is 
consumed by the family, let it be mentioned. This 
will have the double purpose of showing the advan 
tage of minuting out* outgoes and incomes — and learn. 
ing us to note these things, and thus see what our 
loss or gain is. The Society should have a special 
Committee to bear the report and look into each docu- 
ment If the fundi .of the Society will admit, let 
there be a premium on two or three such acres in 
different hands. I should rathe^6ee thio, even if the 
ploughing match was dispensed with, for one year at 
least ; and the second day of Ihe show be spent in 
better matching and buying and selling stock, and 
having the addresses and the reports of Committees, &c. 
These few remarks are offered only as suggestions. 
and I am willing to submit to what the officers of the 
Society direct, and will subscribe myseU. — 
A Mkaiber of the Society from its first forma- 
tion.* 

VALUE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 
The inquiry is ofien put — " what can justify a far- 
mer giving the enorrao'us pric^ demanded and obtain- 
ed for Durham cattle ?" We could easily give a num- 
ber of reasons which we deem satisfaciory ; but at 
present will offer but one, which we think sufficient. 
A thorough bred bull may be bought, say at $ 5J0, 
"Which we may assume as a fair average price — for 
thejprices range from $3 JO to |1000.' Now the point 
of the question i5, how can a bull pay back insubstan 
lial benefits, the |500 paid foi? him ? We will give a 
fair answer to the question, and show that the sum is 
returned, not merely in blood or pedigree, but in the 
actual improvement of those qualities in the animals 
produced from the bull, which every cattle raiser roost 
desires. A good bull will serve for fifty cows a sea- 
son. To put the proof to the severest test, we will 
attppose that these fifty cows are all of common stock, 



and that the calves are all destined for the butchers 
and not one kept for breeding. The question then is 
— '* will the fifty calves pay in beef, a fair return for 
the sum expended in the purchase of the bull?** We 
answer, yks; and without going into any tedious cal. 
eolations to show how much more beef they will make 
m a given time, than the common stock — or how 
much earlier they will mature — or how much time» 
risk, food, money, and interest, are saved ; we will de- 
monstrate the truth of our opinion in the statement q{ 
the fact, that the large graziers of Fayette, Clarke and 
Bourbon, will give ten dollars a head more for half 
bluod Durhams, at two years of aae. merely for fatten, 
ing for the butcher, than they w^ for common cattle 
at 4he same age. Now these graziers know perfectly 
well the value of every descriptton of cattle in the 
country for fitleninaj, and they would not surely pay 
so much more for the half blood Durhams, than for 
others, if they were n)t justified in doin^so by making 
a better profit from them. It is to be recollected, too, 
that these large graziers buy their young cattle ; for 
none of them can breed one in ten of the number they 
fatten and sell. Now here are fifty calves, the produce 
of one season, whose superior qualities at two years of 
age pay $500, (the price of the thorough bred bull) 
more to the breeder, than (he same number of commons 
cattle. It is needless to run out the demonstration 
farther. Every farmer can calculate for himself the 
advantages of breeding several years from the bull the 
greater number oP calves he could get than that we 
have assumed ; the superior value of the heifer calves 
for breeding instead of butchering. &c. &c. — and we 
believe no one who will candidly examine thesiil^t, 
can doubt the economy of procuring, even «^t their high 
cost, this invaluable breed of cattle. When this breed 
shall become so widely diffused as to constitute the 
general stock of the country, then, and not till then^ 
will their price be graduated, like that of other cattle, 
by their intrinsic value merely for milk and beef—- ^ 
Fr&rikKn Farmer. 

From the Rural Library. 

SWINE. 

SorWqf Pig — Manner of keeping hogs — Fatting. 

1. This animal is one of the most valui^ble stock or 
either farmer or laborer. A shoat or young pig may 
be obtained for a trifle ; and its food, being part of a 
gradual expense and part obtained for the trouble ot 
gathering, the whole is not felt ; and when killing time 
comes, there is the house full of meat, and smiling 
plenty welcomes all around. A good store of provi- 
sions ahead, does mnch to make all things comfortable. 
We must eat daily, and what is is better than good 
bread and a slice of pork or bacon. 

2. The sort of pig, for the cottager, is the short- 
faced Berkshire, or grass breed. This description of 
pigs are short legged, long bodies, short and small 
heads; — they are wide bodies, and are capable of tak- 
ing on a large quantity of fat 1 have seen varieties 
of this short-faced breed scattered all over the country. 
They are known by different names in different parts, 
but their principal qualities and points are the same^. 
viz. easy keepers, aptitude to fatten, and general 
thrift. They will keep in good growing condition 
with gr^^s, and the weeds and waste from the garden; 
but the long-legged, long-headed, Innky things, often 
kept, consume an enormous quantity of food, and 
would positively starve where thefornier would grow 
for. 

3. The manner of KEEPiNd hogs. —This will 
greatly depend on your situation ; — supposing you have 
only a yard and bit of garden lot, make him a sty at 
one corner, and in this, fix him a sleeping place, warm 
and dry. Put a wire or ring well up his nose, or if 
only two or three months old, you may cut the two 
strong tendons of the snout with a sharp knife, about 
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an inch and a half froni the nose. Let the trough be 

fixed with the end coining out of the ety, to that you 

. may fill it without interruption from the greedy pig. 

4. I will suppose that you have purchased a shoat 
about May ; that will be time enough to begin, as the 
garden will begin to have weeds and early plants for 
use. The woods and lanes, also, will then ofier to the 
induitrioQs a plentiful supply of wild partneps, skunk 
cabbage, plantain, and a variety of other things, (all ex- 
cellent ibod,) and will help you along, with the wash 
and a Utile «orn or Indian meal, occasioQally ; and as 
the summer advances, the garden will give yon abun- 
dance. 

By putting a good 8|zed yoke on him. you may often 
give him a run, so that he may obtain his own food, 
and if yon have a cow, there will be the buttermilk 
and slops in plenty. About the first of September, be- 
gia gradually to give him richer food. To commence 
fatting: some begin at the latter end of August. Ttte 
thing is best done gradually, and may be attained by 
supplying two troughs — one with raw potatoes, the 
other with dry corn. This is attended with the least 
possible trouble or expense, but if you have Isnd 
enough, sow broadcast, a quaiuiiy of bush peas, and 
when ripe, they can be mowed and given in straw. 
Peas make good solid pork, and it will not waste in the 
pot like tba potato and slopfed. Fapmers often prefer 
to have their swine food made soor by fomenting ;^ 
for this, the following may answer :— Steam or boil 
potatoes, mash ihem, aiid mix with the liquor while 
scalding hot, oats, Indian meal, pea meal, or meal of 
any other kind of grain* Have ready several tubs or 
oi^r vessels to raceive this wash, and when it is fer- 
meDted to the proper degree, give it to the animals. 
It sboald not stand till it has become very sour ; and 
if the putfid iermentatioa has commeBce4> it is nearly 
rained. 

5. A fiUing pig wilt' eat two or three pecks of 
corn or meal per week ; a hog, upwards of a bushel, 
in proportion to his size. The folk>wing, (torn a va- 
riety of experiments, are said to be the qualities of 
pork fed thus. Milk, with seme grain meal, makes 
the best, and heaviest pork. Peas, oats, and, barley, 
make tlie next in value Bean* fed pork is hard, ill. 
flavored, afid in(iige8tit>le. Putato-fed is louse, invipid, 
weighs light, and wastes much in cookery-— and mix- 
ture of these deteriorates (Indian corn much the same.) 
Clover-fed is yellow, unBubeiantjal, and itl'tasied. 
Fattened onacorntf, it is hard, light, and unwholesome. 
On oil cakes, seeds, or chandler's graves, it is loose, 
greasy, and little better than carrion. On botcher's 
offid, luscious, rank, and full of gravy, but of a strong 
and disgusting scent 

6 Mr. Feathersronhaugh, member of the Board of 
Agriculture, N. Y., writes ** Farmers differ much in 
their ruMing and fatting gwine — some permitiing their 
shoaia to run at large eighteen raonihp, till they are 
penned up to, fat«en. This is the most troublesome and 
least profitable^ way. Others give them a range in 
clover pastures, and begin to fatten them earlier. 1 
Apprehend there is a much more proHtable way, and 
attended with lesa trouble, for those who haVe the 
right breed. Accord ipg to the quantity of pork 
wanted, should be the number of breeding sows kept 
over, and there should be no other hogs on the farm 
but the breeding sows. These, when they pig the lat- 
ter end of March, should be fed in the most attentive 
mamser wiih swill and shorts. The pigs from a full 
grown sow. will generally be twelve in number. 
These Ihould be thinned down to eight ; and aa soon 
as they begin to feed freely out of the troughs, should 
be weaned and fed regularly with green tares, clover, 
boiled potatoes, ground peas, unmerchantable corn, tir 
any other nourishing food — turning them out every 
day into a small yard, where there is a shallow pond 
ibr them to lie in. 4 remarkable breed of pigs, which 



had been treated pretty much in this manner, were 
exhibited at the last Duanesburgh Fair; when eight 
months old, one of tbem was slaughtered, and weighed 
exactly three hundred and deven pounds. They at. 
tracted .univeraal attention, and I certainly never saw 
such animals before. This method, as it is attended 
with as little trouble, and leaves so smdl a quantity 
of stock on hand to winter over, appears to me to be 
more economical, in every point of view, than any 
other which is practised." 

7. To save waste, a trough with a sliding board, 
that admits the head of the hog as he feeda, and cloeea 
as he draws it out, is highly spoken oC 



Hams.— No part of a swine ia more valuable, or fur. 
nishes better eating than the ham; batihe value of 
this article is very frequently destroyed, by the injudi- 
cious manner in which it is pickled, or still more fre- 
quently by the manner in which the essential process 
of smoking is performed. So far as our experience ex- 
tends the best pickle for hams is the one uescribed ia 
a former volume of the Former, called the Knicker- 
bocker pickle,* but the best pickle in the world will 
not make good hams unless proper care is paid to the 
smoking. The great difficulty in smoking hams lies in 
their not being kept free from all moisture while in the 
smqke house. Eight tunes out of ten, if hams are ex- 
amined at the time, they will be found to be wet with 
condensed vapor, sometimes to such a depee, aa to 
have it drop copiously dom them, and vrhen suah is 
the case the ham acquires a bad taste, as if it bad been 
dipped in pyroligeneoua acid, and is unfit for eating. 
The cause of thti is to be sought in the facts that the 
smoke house is usually too low, bringing the tsaeattoo 
near the fire ; and that there is ne vest ibr the steam- 
like vapor in the upper part of the building, by which it 
can escape, and thus its condensation on the hama be 
prevented. The celebrated Westphalian hams are 
smoked in the upper chambesi of four story boikUiigs, 
and the fires that supply the smoke are kept in the 
cellars. The vapor ia condensed in the passage, and 
the hams are always cool and dtf, lieating hams in 
smoking them is clearly injurious, and should be care- 
fujly avoided, aa should all moisture. Proper atten- 
tion to these points will ensure a good article, where 
the preliminary steps of pickling have been well oon- 
ducted. 

* The following is the receipt ibr making die Jt^nick- 
erbocker Fickle : B gala, of water, dibs, sail, course and 
fine mixed. 3 pounds sugar^ 3 ounces sahpeire, 1 euoce 
pearl ash, 1 quart molasses, to every six gaUoa^ of wa- 
ter. In makixtg a larger or smaller quantity of pickle 
the above proportions are te be ob^efved. Boil and 
skim these ingredients well, and when o^ put it over 
the beef or pork. 

AN UNPROFITABLE KIND OF STO^K. 

Mr. EokToa: — Seme of yotir correspoadenM have 
noticed several instances in which they believe pub- 
lic opinion erroneous among aa, and needing a ekaage, 
and will you give me leave to mention one, anoog 
others? 

It is in maintaining and keeping so many nuisaaoes, 
called Dogs. We will suppose 20,000 are suppoited 
in the State, which no doubt is a less number than is 
actually kept. . S^ one thousand of them are kept by 
those who live in very new towni», bordering on the 
wilderness, where they may be of use, as the least ef 
two evils, and assist in subduing the other; but the other 
nineteen thousand, so 6ir from being useful, are an ex- 
pense ; more or less of them run mad, and awfully des- 
troy some of our race. Others kill sheep — get neighbors 
at variance,— and generally make their imprudent 
owners more steps than they save. The cost of keep- 
ing the nineteen thousand mubt be equal to that of 
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six thousand swine. How strange that public opinion 
should bear with this ! Yet 1 have known a man to 
keep a dog, who called on the Overseers of the poor'of 
the town where be lived, for aid, for hi3 family sufTer- 
ed ; the Overseers furnished meat and bread stuff, 
and the dog shared in it, and thus Bose became a 
town charge — besides helping for years to bring the 
family into that situation. 

Public attention, I hope, need only be turned to 
this nuisance to abate it ; when it is considered that 
six thousand swine, worth, according to the present 
price of pork, 25 dollars' each, making an aggregate 
of two hundred and fifly thousand dollars annual 
pecuiuary loss to the State, besides other trouble and 
danger. AH prudent men, and even boys, will des- 
troy such depositories of fleas, and nuisances, and keep 
more «wiiie, or something else more valuable than 
swine, and not tending so much to cost, danger and 
troabla. O. 

HORTI€CE<TVRE. 



J^em the Bcview of "Loudon's Arboretium," in the Lon- 
don Q,aarte{ly. 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
By the far greater part, Mr. Loadons's work consists 
of what may be called a descriptive catalogue of all 
the trees and shrab which grow in the open air in Brit. 
lan, illustrated by engravings on wood. This catalogue 
is arranged aeooiding to the natural systeoi, beginning 
with the GlemmHs^ and ether Itgneoos plants of the 
order RammeulacecB, and taking in succession all the 
other orders which contain either treee or shrubs. Ac 
conyng to tins arrangement one of the first trees de 
acribed Is the Evergreen Magnolia, so well known for 
the splendor and fragrance of its blossoms. This fine 
tree appears to have been first brought to Europe, from 
the benlEB of the Mississippi, in 1732, by a French of 
fioer of marines, who planted it at his native place, 
MaiHardiere, about four miles from* Nantes. Here the 
Magnolia grew and flourished ;but its introducer bar. 
ing died, litde notice was taken of it, and when observ. 
ed, it was supposed to be only some variety of the com- 
mon Laurd, which it resembled in its leaves. Thirty 
years afterwards it flowered, and was then discovered 
by M. Bonami, professor of botany at Nantes, to be the 
Magnolia Qrendijlora of Linnsns. At ^ meeting of 
the states of Bretagne, held at Nantes, in September, 
1760, M.Boiiami presented a branch of this Magndia 
in flower to the Princess de Rohan Chabor,~and it ex. 
cited so much admiration that its fame shortly after 
reached the ears of Louis XV. The monarch was 
then emamenting his garden at the Petit Trianon, and 
had there some small plants of the Magnolia Grandi 
flora ,wbicfa had in the me a n tkae heente. intr e du eed 
into fimope by one of the English collectors ; and when 
Loais heard that he had in his own domhuions a tree 
of this rare exotic 40 feet high, which was covered 
with blossoms eV'ery year, be sent two of his gardeners 
to examine it, with orders to transport it to Versailles, 
if they oould enmre its living. This if was a formida- 
ble <4>etacle ; and the gardeners reporting that they 
feared it would not survive iuremoveal, it was suffered 
to remain at MaiUardiere. Thirty years more brought 
the Revohition, and amidst the general destruction even 
the poor MagnoUa did not escape: it vfas mutilated in 
the war of Li Vendee, and its branches were cut for 
fiiM-wood ; the house near which it stood was after. 
wards bomt down, and the magnolia was scorched and 
wUhered by the flames. It partially recoveren, and 
still suryiyes, though now only the wreck of what it 

WPS. 

In this manner Mr. London piocees to mingle anec- 
dolos of celebrated trees with his descriptkyns of the 
gOBora to whioh they beiong ; and there is ictreely a 



genus from which a similar extract might not h\ 
In his chapter on the lAme- Tree, Mr. Loudoi 
tions one at Knowle, which covers nearly a qui^ 
an acre. The vast lower branches have resteotneir 
extremities on the soil, rooted into it, and sent up a cir- 
cle of y bung trees, surrounding the parent. The outer 
bfaoches of these in their turn stretch out, rest upon 
the ground, and take root formiiig a second circle of 
trees from- 30 to 40 feet high, and their outer branches 
again are beginning to dispose themselves so as to form 
a third circle. This very remarkable tree stands on a 
lawn in an ancient geometrtcal garden, and must beat 
least two centuries old; — the soil is a deep sandy loam. 
The largest Ume-Tree in England is that in Moor Park, 
Hertfordshire, now the property of the Marquis of 
Westminster : it is 100 feet high, with a head 122 ieet 
in diameter, divided into nineteen immense limbs. 
There are many very curious Lime'Trees on the con- 
tinent, one of which, at Nunstadt on the^Linde, has a 
trunk 54 feet in girth with several enonnoiis branches, 
which are supported on 108 pillars. In the centre of 
the tree is a kind of summer house, which is reached 
by a flight of steps. In the hollow of the branoes 
earth has been traced, and gooseberry bushes have 
been planted, the fruit of which is sold to visiters. 

When speaking of tiie diflermat kinds of willows, 
Mr Loudon gives the history of the Weeping WtUam, 
which was first known in Europe, by its being in- 
troduced in ''A View of the Vilhige of Tonnau, drawn 
by John Nioohofl*, July 3, 1655, on his way to Pdun^ 
with the embassy which the Dutch sent to the Emperor 
of China in that year." Pope is generally said to kavo 
first introduced the weeping willow into England ; bat 
this, Mr. Louden informs us,caimot be strictly eorreet, 
as it is included in a catalogue of British trees, publish, 
ed in 1692. The story sespeeting Pope is, that be, 
''happening to be with Lady SoflTolk, when that lady 
received a present from Spain, or, according to some, 
from Turkey, observed that some of the pieces of wifliy 
boand round it appeared as though they would vege. 
tate ; and taking them up, said, ' Perhaps these may 
produce something that we have not in England.' 
Whereupoo, he planted one of them in his garden at 
Twickenham, which became the weeping willow 
there, afterwards so celebrated." 

Napoleon's willow is a variety of the cosioion Weep. 
ing WiUow. It af^ars that the willow is not indi- 
genous to St. Helena ; but that when General Beatson 
was Governor in that island, he introduced it among 
a great,number of other trees and shrubs from Englana. 

**He had the greatest diflicnlty in preserving his 
plantations from the numerous goats which abounded 
in the island ; yet several of the trees survived and at- 
tained a timber-like nse. Among these was the tree 
oiSaiix Babylonica, which has since been called Na- 
P0leen% Willow. This tree grew among other trees. 
On the side of a valley near a spring ; and, having at- 
tracted the notice of Napoleon, he Imd a seat placed 
under it, and used to go and sit there very frequently, 
and have water bfuugfat to him from the adjoiniog 
fountain. About the time of Napoteon's death, in 1821, 
a storm, it is said, sfaatiered the willow in pieces; and, 
after the interment of the emperor, Madame Bertrand 
planted several cuttings of this tree on the outeide of 
the railing which surrounds his grave ; and placed 
withui it, on the stone, several flower pots, with hearts* 
ease and ibrget-me-not. In 1828, we are informed, 
these willows were found in a dying state, apd twenty- . 
eight young ones were, in consequence, placed near the 
tomb, which was at that time surrounded with a pro- 
fusion of scarlet-bloeomed Pelargoniums. A cones* 
pondent, who was at St H^na in 1834. says one of 
the v^kyws was then in a flourishing condition ; but 
another who was there in 1835, deseribes it as fast 
going to decay, owing to the number of piecei carried 
away by visiters. In what year a cutting of this willow 
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was brought to EnglaLd for the first time, we have.not 
'been able lo ascertain : but it npnears probable that ii 
may have been in ihe year 1823, and that one of ihe 
oldest planis is that in ihe gardens of the Roebuck 
tavern on Richmond f^ill, which, as it appears by a 
white marble tablet afSxed lo it, was taken from the 
tree in that year. Since that period it has become 
fashionable to possess a plant of the true Napoleon's 
willow ; and, in consequence, a great many cuttings 
have been imported and a number of plants sold, by 
the London nurserymen," 

The famous tree near Lichfield, long known as 
*' Johnson's willow" {Salix RitfteUiaHa Smith), is gen- 
orally supposed to have been planted by Dr. Johnson ; 
buft in fact the tree had attained a large size when the 
Doctor was a young man. He tells us himself that 
it was the delight of his early and waning iile, and he 
never failed to visit it whenever he went to Lichfield. 
The tree was measnred by the Doctor's desire in 1781 . 
when it was supposed to be nearly a century old, and 
the circumference of its brunches was upwards of 200 
ieet It stood near the fooi.paih between the city and 
Stow bill, the residence of "Molly Ashton;" and we 
well remember its venerable appearance. 

Of the Ooki li vse$ and value. Any Oak in a good 
floil and situation, says South, a practical planter, will 
in seventy.five years from the acorn contain a ton of 
timber, or a load and a half of square timber. The 
same Oak at one hundred and fifty years of age will 
< contain about eight tons of timber, or twelve loads of 
sqtiare timber. By the report of the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue respecting T^nber, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, it appears that a 74 gun ship 
contains about 3,000 tons, which at the rate of a load 
and a hall* to a ton would give 3 000 loads of timber; 
and would consequently require 2.00Q trees of seventy- 
five years* growth. It has also been calculated that, 
as not more than forty Oaks, containing a load and a 
half of timber in each, can stand 'upon an acre, fifty 
acres are required to produce the Oaks necessary for 
every 74 gun ship. In plantations made for profit, 
few Oaks are allowed to stand more than from seventy, 
five to one hundred, or at most one hundred ai|d fifty 
years, and the above are the average dimensions of 
Oaks at the first and last of these ages ; the first being 
at we have already observed, that at which Oak trees 
are usually cut fur ship building. Instances are, in^ 
■deed, on record, of remarkable Oaks producing from 
thirty to forty, and sometiroea even fifty tons of timber 
^Bctk ; but these trees must have been the growth of 
•centuries. In the mansion at Tredegar Park, Mon- 
moathshire. there is said to be a room forty-two feet 
loBg and twenty.9even feet broad, the floor and wains. 
«ot of which were the produce of a single Oak tree 
grewn on the estate. 

The oldest oak in England is supposed to be the 
Parliament Oak, (so called from the tradition of £d ward 
I. holding a Parliament under its branches,) in Clipstone 
Park, belonging to the Duke of Portland : this park, be- 
ing almost the most ancient in the iUand. It was a park 
before the conquest, and sei^sed as such by the con> 
•queror. The tree is sappoaed to be 1500 years old. 
The tallest oak in BngUnd was the property of the 
same nobleman— it was called the Duke's Walking- 
^<idfc«- higher than Westminster Abbe|— and stood till 
of late years. The largest oak in England is the Cal- 
thorpe Oak, Yorkshire ; it measures^eventy eight feet 
in circumfereucej where the trunk meets the ground. 
The Three Shire Oak at Worksop, was so called from 
covering parts of Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Derby : 
it had the greatest expanse of any recorded in this is* 
land, dropping over 777 square yards. The most pro. 
ductive oak was that of Gelonos, in Monmouthshire, 
felted in 1810. Its bark bioughtdOO/. and its timber 
670/. 



For the Yankee Farmer. 
FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. Editor, — Among the almost innumerable and 
fatal diseases to which fruit trees are subject, in this 
climate, there is one, in regard to which 1 wish to pro. 
pound a few inquiries ; and if you can resolve the same, 
and at the same time prescribe a remedy fur the evil, 
you will greatly oblige me, besides adding much to the 
interest of your valuable sheet, and, perhaps, to the 
knowledge of thousands. 

It is well known,'I presume, to every one who has 
attempted the cjjitivation of Fruit Trees, that the 
"Damson:* " White plum" and *^Wheat.plum IVees,'' 
and occasionally the various species of '* Cherry Trees,*' 
all of which are so highly and deservedly admired, 
both for their beautiful and symmetrical appearance* 
and the richness of their fruit, are often prematurely 
destroyed by vxirts, or visble granulations on the bark. 
This disease is not, as some modern writers have con- 
tended, confined exclusively to old and decayed trees ; 
nor is it, as many have advanced, peculiar to such only 
as are planted in green sward, or pasture lands. On 
the contrary, I have known trees, standing in cultiva- 
ted grounds, and on which every possible attention 
had been bestowed, completely covered with these nox- 
ious protuberances, consequently, entirdy deatrcyed 
before they were three years old. 

Nor do I imagine them to be, as many have sup- 
posed, the work of insects. For, if they are produced by 
simple perfi>rations, or insectile injectiona, why, I would 
inquire, are they invariably confined to the limba and 
smaller branches of the tree, while the bark of the 
trunk remains smooth and vegete till the last I am 
aware, indeed, that thiii will not be regarded as a va^ 
argument against the reasonableness of the theory, 
which supposes them to be causable by the vernal de- 
posits of alligerous insects, which may be induced, 
eiiher by the shade, and securely afibrded them by the 
leaves, or by the fragrance of the flowers, and the ali. 
ment contained in their nectaries, to seek a ntdus for 
their future young, beneath the soft and yielding bark 
of the adjacent hmbe. But however plausible this 
theory may appear, or however well it may seem to be 
supported by insectile analogy. I am inclined to regard 
it as a supposititious mode of accounting Ibr ^e pbeno. 
menon, which recent observations and experiments 
have induced me to regard as solely and exclusively 
attributable to the overflow or bursting of the aap vee- 
sels, occasioned by an excess or redundancy of nntri- 
ment And as this last evil baa been aseertained to he 
the^cause of many, if not all the monstrous productioca 
in the vegetable kingdom, as for instance, die redupU* 
cation of petals in some flowers, and the multiplicity 
uf stamens, stigmas, and anthers, in others^ I have aop. 
posed that it might, by producing a distention or expo- 
sure of the minute vessels of the bark, and the conee. 
quent exposure of the extravass^ed fluid to the me- 
chanical influences and opperatkMis of the atmosphere, 
lay the foundation of this destructive, but imperfectly 
known disease. On its first appearance ^e tuiBor, 
which I am inclined to regard as in many rea|>ect8 
analogous to the wart on the human imad, ia small 
and of a greenish cast, which gradually deepens and 
becomes more and more opaque as the periphery of the 
wart is increased, and at last becomes jet Uaekf Tbia 
appearance is supposed to indicate its approach to ma- 
turity. At this stage of its growth its snrfiice is quite 
rough and hard to the touch, and I have been credibly 
informed, by geodemen who have made the experi. 
ment, that on being severed from the limb to which it 
adheres with great tenacity, and which, indeed, caA 
only be eflfeeted by the aid of a sharp knife or aome 
similar instmmefit, that the wound thus oc c aajopa d 
will not only immediately cicatrize, but what appetn 
almost incredible, prodace a new wart in place <»f the 
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old ; and if this be removed, an5ther, and so on, ad 
infijiitum, until the tree is totally destroyed ! 

There are many argumenis which might be ad- 
duced in snpport of this hypothesis; but as 1 have al. 
ready exceeded my limits, 1 must reserve ihera for a 
future communication ; hoping, however, in the mean 
while, that the publication of your own views in regaid 
to this subject, will obviate the necessity of any ad- 
•ditional remarks from myself. Yours, 

Ebn Idrib. 
Note. The queries alluded to above are, fur the picsent. 
omitted. 

Remarlt by the Editor. — We are unusually hurried 
at the close of one year and beginning of another; 
therefore we can say but liltle oo this subject at pre. 
sent ; we will again consider it a few weeks hence, and 
gSve any informafion we can obtain. We should be 
pleased to receive light on this subject from tome o\ 
our readers who have been strict observers and experi. 
menters. 

Like thousands of others we are unable to determine 
• the cause, and discover a remedy for the disease that 
bas been aodesiructive to plum and cheery trees. When 
me first noticed its effects, it was on trees standing in 
hard uncultivated ground, and we supposed it was 
owing to the want of nutriment, and the consequent 
stinted growth ; and we set some trees in a good soil 
and kept it well cultivated, and loose around the trees ; 
they grew rapidly for a year or two, and then they were 
nearly destroyed by this disease. One plum scion set 
near the ground grew about three feet the first year, 
. and looked very promising ; the next year it« growth 
was wholly stopped by th s disease. 

If this disease be occasioned, ja^our correspondent 
supposes, by the bnrstingof the sap vessels from an ex. 
cess of nutriment, then surely trees could not have this 
disease where they stand upon a poor and uncultivated 
eoil. and sometimes six or eight trees where only one 
should stand and receive so little nutriment that their 
growth is scarcely perceptible, even while the trees are 
. young. From our observations and experiments we 
think this disease is not occasioned wholly by a want, 
or by an excess of nutriment ; and of course, a lean soil 
and neglect, nor a good soil and careful cultivation is 
not a remedy. 

Utility of Limc iw preskrvinq F«*ici Posts— 
Accident in some instances, has led to the discovery 
that lime applied to wood, preserves it from decay.^ 
The white* washing of fences is practised, more as a 
aubetitute for paint, and for appearance sake, than to 
pf event decay. Even this superficial mode of apply, 
ing lime is of ftoroe use in preserving wood Having 
full eonfidence in the etScacy of lime, as a preservation 
of wood, to make fence posts le^s lubjeoi to rol, I 
have this season, for the first time, used it as follows : 
I provided a number of narrow boards, about three feet 
long, of various breadth, and one inch thick, with a 
hol« in the end of each. When the bole in the ground 
waa ready for ftie reception of the post, some lime was 
put in to it ; on this lime the post was placed ; some 
of the narrow boards were then selected, and placed 
to and around the post in the bole. The ground was 
Aen rammed intp the hole after the usual manner, and 
when filled, the boards were drawn out This is done 
with greater facility, by putting a stick into the hole 
in the upper end of the board, by which it may be rai. 
ted by a lever or prise, if too fast to draw out other- 
wise. The boards being all removed, fill the space 
they occupied with quick lime : if but partially, it 
better than if totally daked, because as it slakes it will 
expand and make the posts stand very firm. If alto- 
gether slaked, it also swells and makes the posts quite 
secure. From three to five posts with hewn or unt. 
ibrm butts, will require one bushel of lime. Boards to 
eurroimd the post half an inoh thick, ( and perhaps 



this thickness of lime may be suflUcient) would not 
take halffhat quantity. The lime is all the additional 
expense, except the extra labor (which is very trifling) 
10 he incurred by setting a fence, with that part of the 
posts in the ground enveloped in lime. 

To prevent the ground from adhering to the posts 
at the surface, and occasioning their decay, this part 
being the one which generally first begins to rot, lime 
mortar is applied, plastering round the posts with hi 
elevation adjoining to the wood. Into this mortar, 
gravel was prebsed to prevent the rains from washing it 
away. This mortar may be applied at any lime most 

convenient after the fence is made Memoirs qfilip 

Philcu Society. 

Domestic Silk Manufactures. — We v^re much 
gratified last week by the r« ceipt of a handsome pre- 
sent, from Mr. Samitel Chew, a wealthy and eoter- 
prizing farmer of this county. The article presented 
was a ftilk stock, the whole of which from the raw 
materials, down to it^ finish, was the produce of Mr. 
Chew*s plantation. The stock is beautifully fabricated 
and in every respect is equal if not superior to import, 
ed articles of the same description. Those who desire 
conviction of the truth of this statement, by observa- 
tion, can refer to our neck, and they will be relieved 
of all skepticism on the subject. — Lex. InL 



PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 
Considerable surprise has been manifested in vari- 
uos quarters, at the continued high prices of grain and 
other articles of food; — aiul much ingenuity has been 
displayed in tracing the efiect of prices to their proba- 
ble causes. With some the cause is a failure of crops ; 
others will have the high prices originate in monopoly 
and speculation ; they have been charged upon the 
hanks or the government; in short there is scarcely a 
cause capable of any effects in producing such a re- 
sult, which has not been brought forward to account 
for present prices. While all these have had their 
weight in producing the eflfects we witness, we think 
I he most important of the whole, the relation existing 
between production and consumption, has been conu 
paratively overlooked. 

Agriculture lies at the basis of all interests ; the 
production of food being of paramount importance ; bu( 
the relative prosperity of that interest, or rather the 
price of agricultural productions, is depending on the 
demaiK' for them among other classes of the commu- 
nity, such as the mechanic, commercial, or manufiic. 
taring interests. The price of provisions will usually, 
therefore, correspond to the relative numbers empldy. 
ed in these grand divisions ; the first, or the farmers, 
being the producers, the laner, or the several classea 
enumerated, being the consumers. If in any commu. 
nity all were manufiicturers or mechanics, all consu. 
mers and none producers, the result may be easily 
imagined. If in this community, the producing class 
exceeded the others, provision would be low, as the 
demand must of course be limited ; if tue consuming 
class preponderated, the price of provision must rise. 
Partial failures in the crop ; fluctuations in the money 
market ; and other causes may aid in influencing or in- 
creasing the operation of this cause, but their effect 
can be but temporary, as they never exist for any 
length nf time. On the contrary, inequality between 
the production and consumption, is, from the nature 
of the cause, more permanent, as the business and 
habits of large masses ofmen are changed slowly and 
at long intervals. 

The prices of agricultural produce which have ex- 
isted for a year or two in this country, and which ap- 
pear to have excited so much surprise, we consider 
the natural result of a disparity between the produc- 
tion and the consumption, the latter exceeding the 
former. The producers of food, or io other wocdi the 
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farmers, have not increased in a ratio corresponding 
to that of the consumers, or the other classes above 
enumerated. The professional classes in our*country 
have increased in a greater proportion than that of 
the farmers, and taken with the other norfproducers 
bat consumers of food, no other result but what we 
witness could have been anticipated. A Urge pro- 
portion of young men, sons of farmers, have chosen 
the other kinds of business or professions named, to 
that of their parents ; manufacturers, commerce, me 
cbanics, the professions, and in too many instaftcet 
living by ** hook or by crook," have been preferred to 
the honorable occupation of the farmer, and as a ne. 
cessary consequence, the producers find themselves 
more and more masters of the field, and able to fix 
their own prices. 

Farmers^an never re)y on themselves for support ; 
they may, from their farms, produce what is absolutely 
necessary to eat, drink and wear ; but for many of the 
articles that the conventional codes of society have 
rendered necessary to appearance and comfort, and all 
the principal luxuries of life, they must depend on 
others; and on these consttmers they must rely lor 
the sale of their surplus prod ace. It is the real inter, 
est of the farmer, therefore, to be satisfied with a rea- 
sonable profit on his labor, and iK>t by charging exor- 
bitant rates, drive m> graat a proportion of the other 
classes from ibeir pursuits, and compel them to be- 
conie farmers, as to materially change the ratio now 
existing between producer and eonsumer: Consumers 
are the source of prosperity to the fanners ; they are 
the Hfe of agriculture. In the demand consequent on 
gtneral t)rasperity, agriculture alwajrs expands and 
floarisfaes ; withoiit such demand it is, and must be, 
contracted, its operations inactive, and its returns pro- 
fitless. Of all classes, farmers are the most truly in- 
dependent ; but perfect independence is a truly Uto- 
pian dream. Dependence is a primary condition or 
element of society, and the last could not exist with- 
out the first. The dependence between the producer 
and the consumer is mutual so far as profit is concern- 
ed ; and it is idle for the latter to blame the former for 
prices, when the remedy that alone can correct the in- 
equality when it exists, is in his own hands ; he too 
must become a producer. If the population engaged 
in commerce, in manufactures, mechanics, or the pro. 
fessions. could live without toe farmer, we too should 
remember that without their aid our business would be 
of little value in the production of wealth ; and that 
their mouths are as essential an item in agricultural 
prosperity, as fields covered with crops, or bams burs^ 
ing with plenty. — Senesee Fanner. 



Artificial Showers. — Stand back Animal Mag- 
netism, and all the rest of the train of humbugs, and 
give precedence to Mr. Espy who has petitioned Con- 
fess to be appointed Commissioner of the Storms. 
With all the gravity of a genius seeking a patent for 
a new washing machine, Mr. Espy, of Philadelphia, 
has sent a memorial to the Senate, representing that he 
is the inventor of a machine with which he can raise 
9 thunder cloud at a moment*s notice ; aye, and tap it 
too ; and then extract from it sucA a plentiful rain as 
shall not only moisten the dry and parched earth, but 
swell the Ohio river to such a magnitude that it shall 
be navigable for steamboats at all seasons of the year. 
But the mortal who has such a tremendous power in 
his hands, is a fool to beg patronage from any body. 
Let him station his machine at the door of the Capitol 
some day, and just as the members of Congress are 
passing out after an adjournment, „ pelt them heartily 
with rain, and Uiey will soon beg of him to accept any 
favors they may have to give. But he needs no aid 
from government So great is the number of people 



who are dissatisfied with the laws and operations of 
nature, that he would never lack employment, if he 
can only perform what he promises. A friend of ours 
has got on his premises a beautiful site for a mill ; a 
large basin seems to have been scooped out purposely 
for a pond ; and he oflen laments that it is not furnish, 
ed with even a small stream of water. The manufac- 
turers, too, will be ready to contract with him for a 
constant supply of water at all seasons of the year. 
Then, again, there are country towns that wish to foe 
converted into sea-ports. Why the roan who can con. 
struct a good navigable river from V^Mt^esler to Long 
Island Sound, or Narraganset Bay, ^Ihat steamboat! 
can come from the ocean up into the Heart of the 
Commonwealth, is terribly beside himself to be caught 
laying at the doors of die Capitol, Gulliver among 
Lilliputians, begging like a sick girl for a cup of water. 
Out on such an arrant imposter ; his own actions belie 
his professions .'—TForcesfer Palladium. 

Papir.— Paper, when bleached, if the chloride be 
not removed, or permanently neutralized, produce 
effects of the most disastrous kind, and oftentimes where 
the cause is little suspected. The delicate blossom of 
plants folded up in our herbaria lose their colors; co. 
lored silks, especially delicate tints, as violet, maiiarine 
blue, lilac, d»!. becomes eventually blanched vi^en 
wrapped up in white paper. A silk manoActurer 
once bitterly com(dained to me of the loss he sustain. . 
ed from the diflSealty in preserviug colored pilks, I 
bade him use any paper but white paper, and the evil 
was cured. The manufactures of paper hangings and 
stained paper had lost hundreds, if not thoussLds of 
pounds, before the cause was discovered. Gilt butr 
tons, to the amount of two or three hundred pounds, 
have been returned unsaleable to the manufacturer, 
because folded up in white paper — chloride having die 
property of acting chemically on gold, and forming a 
chloride of that metal. It is easy to see what would 
be the eflect of allowing delicate colored silks, mus. 
lins. &c to remain in boxes or a chest of drawers lined 
with similar paper. It might be supposed, that the 
chloride of lime employed to bleach the half stufif) or the 
paper pulp, was ruinous enough, but in this inference, 
we should be mistaken ; to complete the work of de- 
struction, some paper, after it is entirely manufactured, 
must be |!>leached by being exposed to the nascent gas: 
such paper is called by the trade " doctored." The 
typographer, lithographer, engiaver, all complain of 
the difficulty of" working" particular kinds of paper, 
and the shreds of the wool and hair will also sometimes 
perplex them. I have been informed that, with some 
paper not more than a hundred impressions can be 
taken by the lithographer, before the impression on the 
stone is almost destroyed, while, with the best qualitiea 
of paper some thousands of copies may be obtained 
before it is sensibly altered-^-JIfura^'s Phormium 
Teruu, 



A BiAiTTiFUL Sentiment. — ^Tlie late eminent judge. 
Sir Allan Park, once said to a public meeting in the 
city — ** We live in the midst ef blessings, till we are 
utterly insensible of their greatness, and of the souree 
from which they flow. We ask of our civilization, 
our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget entirely 
how large a share of all is due to Christianity. Blot 
Christianity out nf the page of man's history, and 
what would his laws have been — what his civilization f 
Christianity is mixed up with our every 'being and 
our daily life ; there is not a familiitr object round ue 
which does not wear a mark, nor a being or a thiog^ 
which does not wear a different aspect because the 
light of Christian hope is on it, not a law which doee 
not owe its truth and gentleness to Christianity, not 
a custom which cannot be traced in all its holy and 
healthful parts to the Gospels" 
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** Whoso would e?ifeU must spend mueh time in practice, and look over the doings of other men." 
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SIMjK CVM^TURE.' 



For (he American Silk Grower. 

An ample fieU still jrsnaifl^ ifft tW euttvmM of til' 
tlM energies of the 811k Cultiudsti. It is tin inttiest. 
. iog subject to discuss, one which might aUnost be 
teimid a «cieQce» far remote from perfection. 

Tbe <»l^ts of the sUk culture aire beneficent in 
thair vemdts, and the cosbiaed ingenuity and perse- 
yehmce of all classes of society, afe now required to 
being to lig^t, as speedy as possible, the undiscovered 
nwcfaiaery, by which the operations of reeling, wind- 
i9(, ^ may he ponsiderably facililated, and we must, 
who are engaged in .this profitable pursuit, endeavor 
to increase '^e number of those who shall devote 
themselves either wholly or part, to investigation and 
research in this important branch of domestic industry. 
And were we to investigate more for others than our- 
selvee Old disseminaie inibrmation thuk obtained, 
through tiie medium of Ihe press, in all probability, 
the number of useful truths and facts which would 
be discovered) would be in proportion to the num- 
ber of those whose attention is directed to such re- 
searches. 

In the early days of this culture, a few solitary in- 
dividuals, here and there, directed their attention to 
the pursuit, and little progress was made in the various 
departaieots of Mechanical knowledge, and it was 
not until Americans, prompted by the spirit of inves- 
tigation, perceived the retrograde course of those who 
convened in a hollow cane, as early as the sixth cen- 
tury, silk worm, eggs for the purpose of commencing 
operations near Constantinople, and how could it be 
otherwise during the dark ages, when the ingenuity 
and contrivance of men, were fettered by superstition 
and tyranny, no useful discoveries were brought to 
l^ht, and the knowledge and improvements of past 
ages were in danger of beii^ fur ever obliterated. 
But no sooner had Ihe human intellect bunst its fetters 
and the number of investigators increased, than the 
silk culturo spread in all parts of Europe, where the 
dtmate was adc^pted to the cloture. 

'Would we hasten the day when this culture is mii. 
versally adopted throughout our extensive coiuitry<f^ 



would we extend its range fhr beyond its present 
limited boundaries, and make our Union a faithful MA 
indeed, change it ftom a wilderness to a Silk GrovHoi^ 
Country? if we would desire to see this while we live, 
we must, to effectuate this end, increase the nuniber 
of investigators. We must exibit it to the world aa A» 
poblest object of pursuit, we must encourage our fellow 
citizens of neighboring states, to form associations, ftr 
the purpose of extensively cultivating the Moras Mnl. 
Mcaulis Mulberry. By these means energies now do»> 
mant, would be brought into activity, and not a few^ 
obscure individuals would distinguish themselve* 
as discoverers of machinery, and to make experiments 
that would b^ve a tendency to advance the silk cuU 
tore in the tJnited States. 

Hence the importance of justly appreciating the 
value of this species of miilberry tree, and if those 
who may be enj|^ged in its cultivation, expect to in- 
sure a regular market, for its sale/ ibr years to come 
it can be by no other method than enlightening the 
world upon the subject of the silk culture, and it is 
^time we were coming down to facts, prodjicing evi* 
dent marks that a permanent foundation has been laid 
for its ultimate success. 

Had it not been for the spirit of research and in* 
vestigation we should have been to the present hoar 
without our steam engine, and without the agency of 
steam, in what a miserable state we should find our. 
selves ;^-in every art and science, every new project 
either for public or private emolument, the spirit of 
research must be in active operation, to secure final 
and complete success. 

It must not he those who have self interest only to 
stimulate them to untiring exertions in this cause- bu^ 
it ought to be the man of fortune, who has leisure to 
devote to the patriotic cause the energies of his intel 
lect. Every individual enjoys a certain portion of time 
from the duties of his occupation, which is too often 
wasted in the pursuits of foil/ and dissipation, or in 
listicvM inaction. This leisure might be devoted and 
bring about the purpose in view. 

Therefgroi to change public opinion in favor of the 
pilkcplture, must be by arousing the intellectual pow- 
ers, which amongst the great bulk of our citizens ia 
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▼iewed in the light of a humbug; to direct their 
thoDghts into the proper channel assertions mnst be re- 
dooed to facts, which will induce them to investigate 
for themselves; thus convinced of the truth of our 
■tBlemenfs, they will view it in its proper light. 

The diflusion of such knowledge, general as it will 
be, would ensure the rapid advancement of this cnl. 
ture, and though it is still in its infancy, many of its 
principles only require confirmation, and illustrated 
hf an induction of facts of various descriptions. One 
principal reason why there should be diversity of 
• opinion on a subject of this nature is that all th^ facts 
ibk relation to it have not, until very lately,)been thought 
"worth inquiring into. 

tSentlemen who have engaged in the culture have 
arisen from poverty to affluence, princely fortunes 
have been amassed by not a few companies in vari6us 
puis of the country, even our fair jcountrywomen, 
hnve invested large sums, and find it to yield a better 
inteiest than any banking institution in the world. 

It is obvious that a thorough knowledge of feeding 
the silk worm cannot be acquired before we have as- 
eertained particular lac^ts. and appearances connected 
with its proper ibod, and what plant is moire likely to 
afind it nourishment, if it be not the very same that 
i$ WIS supported on in China, in the sixth century, 
«nd with the care and attention that is now paid to 
ilfl CBltivatioQ, how much superior the quality of the 
■ilk mutt be over that which is imported where less 
4SU9 is befitowed on the plant. 
. Of the improvements which have been made in 
the weaving of silk in a few years past, of the won- 
derful and rapid advancement oi this cause through- 
cat the country, of the machinery which has been in- 
Tented lor reeling, twisting, and of the many superior 
plana which are now going forward in every branch 
of the business, and the numerous prospects that are 
ofiening to our view, is all owing to the enlightened 
good sense, that is such a striking feature in the Ame- 
rican character but it is only as we investigate that 
Wtt can advance and prosper, it is only in this manner 
that our understandings can become enlightened, and 
aa we cultivate our relish for intellectual pursuits, re- 
jBove irrational and absurd prejudices, from among 
oor people. 

Useful inventions and improvements, would be thus 
eacouraged, existing evils remedied, ignorance and 
■Qperstition banished from our land, and man in due 
•eason arrive to the true dignity of his intellectual 
natnre, and the silk culture, thought by so many to be 
.an innovation, would be hailed by myriads as a bless- 
ing in dieguise. P. 
Feb. 1839. 



SILK CULTURE 

The business of raising mulberry trees is increasing 
^ery rapidly, and has been and will probably continue 
ID be extremly lucrative. The silk culture deserves 
attention, as a means of employing children and fe- 
■utlet in the care of the trees and picking the leaves. 
In Chesterfield county, Virginia, near Petersbui^, a 
mulberry nursery was projected some four years ago 
by James Lynch, Esq. and we believe carried into op- 
eration, which was entirely worked by widown and 



female orphans, thue affin-ding them a n^eans of re- 
spectable sustenance, while profitably engaged for 
their employers. We should be happy to see some- 
thing of the kind established near us: — hills it is now 
well ascertained, are addapted to the business, and 
silk which grows in mountainous regions proves in- 
variably to be of superior telture to that raised among 
low lands. 

Independent of the profit, the employment it affords 
to a class of population now unoccupied among us. 
would render if worthy the attention of the philanthro. 
pic capitalist. No great art is inquired in propagating 
the trees, and the various improvements for spinning 
the silk, have so simplified the prdcess.that it is atten- 
ded with no difficulty, even to an ordinary capacity. 
Let us then move on a subject, which will give an 
increased value to our soil, and fill our region with 
beautiful trees. Burlington, N. J. has doubled the 
valve of her real estate by its influence, and we may, 
with a little attention, soon present as life-like an ap- 
pearance of industry above the surface, as our miner 
bees Qow do below, in their cellular working place. 



SILK CULTURE. 
What have we done ! 



Feeling from the commencement of the silk emer. 
prise a deep interest in its advancement, and be- 
lieving that in its establishment on a firm basis a vast 
impulse would be given to the productive industry of 
the country, we have watched its progress with an 
anxiety and attention proportioned to the national at 
well as individual interest we consider involved in 
the issue. If we succeed in making the production of 
silk an object of general culture, we can give to the 
middle and northern states a new staple, of more val- 
ue, as an article of export, than any single item of 
agricultural produce in the United Slates, cotton alone 
excepted ; and what is more, the balance of trade in 
silk, which is now some twenty millions' against us, 
may be turned to that amount in our favor. 

The introduction of uny new branch of industry, 
affecting so many interests, and depending on so many 
causes, cannot reasonably be expected to take place in 
any time short of a succession of years ; the trees are 
to be introduced, and by cultivation the kind best 
adapted for our climate ascertained ; worms ate to be 
procured, and the varieties, and their respective va- 
lues for cocoons and the silk, tested ; the art of manu- 
facturing is^to be acquired, and buildings and machi- 
nery provided for the purpose. Man has no instinct 
to guide him in these things, and even Yankee inge- 
nuity and perseverance cannot perform miracles ; like 
the rest of mankind they too must learn.« Yet because 
we do not find our sisters and wives already clothed 
in domestic, silks some have become discouraged, and 
are beginning to predict a failure. On the contrary 
we feel more and more confident of eventual success, 
and believe facts warrant us in asserting that ipk is 
destined to become the most important staple of the 
north ; and our opinion is principally founded on the 
developments and experiments of the past year. 

We have never expected much from incorporated 
companies, or magnificent associations, in the produc- 
tion of silk. We sheuld as soon expect such a course 
would be successful in raising of wheat ; and even 
should'it succeed in that way, it would be but of 
doubtful utility, fn the production of silk we think 
we see something that will benefit the many— find , 
healthful and pleasurable employment for the young 
— ^give a certain source of profit to the industrious fe- 
male— and avoid the mischief that results fh)m mono- 
polizing associations, or crowded manufactories. We 
hope to see a patch of mulberry trees as indispensable 
a part of farming cultivation, as the acre devoted to 
potatoes ; and believe that the best use to which par- 
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lore in general can be devoled, is to convert them into 
•cocooneries. By watching the insect transformations 
<the silk worm undergoes, a child will, in a single sea. 
Ion, learn more of the science of entomology, and in 
most cases acquire more interests in the study of na- 
tural objects, than is commonly the result of years of 
forced study in the school. In the home and family of 
the farmer, then, we look for the benefits and the pro- 
gress of the silk culture. ^ 

The first step in the progress of making silk in any 
country, is to provide a supply of mulberry trees ; for 
though other articles q( food for the worms may make 
silk, there is none that can be relied on except the 
mulberry. It was for a time doubtful whether we 
should be able to furnish a supply of the requisite 
food, and with sufficient certainty, to justify the enter- 
ing upon the business as a regular source of employ- 
ment The common white mulberry it is true would 
grow in most places, but in many was liable to have 
its shoots severely injured by the frosts of winter, if 
not entirely destroyed. Besides, the labor of gathering 
leaves from trees of the size uf the white mulberry 
was great, and of a kind that children or females could 
not so readily accomplish. In Italy and parts of France 
in which the white mulberry is principally relied 
upon, the expense of gathering the leaves is the most 
important item in the culture of eilk, and the habits 
of that country do not piiesent the same obstacles that 
might in practice be found to exist here. 

The experience of 1838 has, however, amply proved 
that there is no necessity of relying on the white mul- 
^berry for foliage, and that the climbing of trees for the 
gathering of the leaves may be entirely dispensed with. 
In the Morus multicaulis, and perhaps in some of the 
4»ther lately introduced varieties, such as the Alpine, 
or the Brussa, we have a substitute for the white mul- 
"berry, apparently superior in every respect ; grown 
with the greatest certainty ; preserved through our 
winters with little care or expense ; furnishing a large 
quantity of superior leaves for the worms ; as easily 
gathered as any work can possibly be performed ; and 
«making silk of the first weight and quality. The 
multicaulis preserved through the winte^, and planted 
in the spring ; or cut off close to the surface in the 
fall, (which will probably be the best method wh^ 
the present demand for cuttings has ceased,) will throw 
out shoots producing abundance of foliage, before the 
proper season fur the hatching of the eggs arrives ; or 
the hatching can be delayed at the pleasure of the 
cultivator, should it be feared the foliage is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to secure the requisite supply of food. 
In no instance, however, in which the worm has been 
fed from the foliage produced in this way, from the 
springing shoots, during the past vear, has a single case 
occurred within our knowledge in which the least 
difficulty has arisen from want of foliage. On tha 
contrary almost every experimenter has found that a 
much greater number might have been fed, and that 
ivith0ht any injury to the trees. In a number of in* 
stances that have been recorded in the journals of the 
day, or which have come under our own notice, it 
was plain that the trees suffered no injury from the de- 
foliation, care being taken not to disturb the latest 
leaves or the buds, and that the limits of feeding were 
in no case, nearly reached. In the experiment of Mr. 
Mcl«ean, of Freehold, New Jersey, ten thousand worms 
were fed on the sixteenth part of an acre of the mul- 
ticaulis, and he says, in his repot t to the New York 
Institute* that he had foliage sufficient, in the judg- 
ment of all competent obeerven wbo saw his trees, to 
liavd produced double the quantity of cocoons from the 
same ground, if be could have procured the eggs. Of 
the largest of these cocoOns (the " mammoth -white,") 
' >"192 produced a pound, after the floss was off." 

The experiments of the year 1838 have also demon- 
drtrated that our climate is most favorable to the health 



of the worm ; and when we remember that the value- 
and excellence of the silk fibre is greatly dependiDf^ 
on this cause, its importance will be better appreciated* 
In the thousand of instances in which the silk worm 
was fed to a greater or less extent in our country last 
year, not a single ease of disease among them has come 
to our knowledge. That our fine dry summers, com- 
bined with the uniform elevated temperature, would 
prove favorable to the worm was confidently predict- 
ed by that able observer, Gen. Tallmadge, from what 
he saw in Europe ; where a hot dry summer is oni- 
formly favorable to the production of silk, and of a 
wet kind, or a low temperature, the'reveree, the lat> 
ter causing diseases which sometimes depopulate a 
whole cocoonery. A low temperature is also injurioiia 
by rendering the worms less active in feeding, retard. 
ing its transformations, and by its eflfect on the health 
of the worm giving silk of an inferior quality. The 
experiments of Mr Danforth, Mr. McLean, and a muU 
titude of others, show that the period of feeding in a 
high and uniform temperature like that of the gene, 
rality of our summers, is mnch hastened over thftt 
where an unfavorable temperature exists. 

Some \% riters on the silk culture have expressed re- 
grets that so much more attention should be paid to the 
propagation of the mulberry thaa to the feeding of the 
worms, or the making of silk. That the mulbesry ma- 
nia has reached a stat^ which will probably result in 
a loss to soHie, cannot well be doubted ; but that the 
excitement on the subject of the multicaulis, by spread- 
ing knowledge of its actual value, as well as the tree 
itself, far and wide in our country, will be of service 
to the main object, and extend the production of silk 
is we think equally clear. The growth of silk in an|r 
considerable quantity in the northern states from the 
common mulberry, we have, for the reasons above 
stated, long considered doubtful, and as the multicaa. 
lis promises to supply the great desideratum of aplen. 
tifnl foliage with certain growth, we hail its eitensiYe 
spread as indicative of assured success \6 the manniao- 
ture. That the price of trees must eventually oon* 
form to the demand for the foliage none can doubt; 
and as the profit from the sale of the trees, (such is 
their rapid increase,) over that from their use for silk, 
cannot possibly long continue, we think we are' justi. 
fied in the belief that the production of silk is destined 
to a rapid advance among us. 

One of the best papers which has appeared on the 
subject of the silk business, is the one from the pen of 
Mr. Pleasants of Virginia, and copied from the Far- 
saers' Register, into the last volume of the Gen. Far- 
mer. The opinions expressed in that paper were 
mostly the result of personal obsery ion, in an exten. 
sive tour through the sections of New England and 
the middle States, in which the business bad excited 
the most attention ; and though he was somewhat dis- 
appointed at finding the large associations had done 
so littk, he found abundance to convince him the 
good work must and would go on. 

In reply to the question: what have we done in the 
establishment of the silk business in this country? it 
may fairly be answered :-* 

First : We have proved that the multicaulis majr 
be grown in this country, by producing in the space 
of some half a dozen years more of the true plant 
than can be found in Europe. 

Second : We have proved that the foliage from 
shoots of the same year's growth will furnish an 
abundant supply of food ; and that one acre of such 
shoots will feed half a million of worms. 

Third : We have proved that the multicaulis can 
be propagated and prescrv^ through our wintem 
wjth perfect safety ; and that at an expense per acre 
not exceeding that of cultivating the pomtoe. 

Fourthly: We have proved that our climate iar- 
most admirably adapted to the feeding and health oC 
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Iha lilk worm, and that the tUk produced, whether 
Irom the muhicaalis, or the common mulbefry, is of 
Ibe beft quality. 

That these are facts, none acquainted with the sub- 
ject will doubt; and if admitted, who can hesitate in 
admitting also that the silk business can and will be 
raccessfuUy established in this country. We believe 
it will be, and that it will be both pleasant and prbfit- 
mble. XiCt the Farmer then engage in business; not 
by ruining himself in the hiulberry speculation, but 
by pvocuriog a few trees which he can rapidly mul- 
tij^y ; by feeding a few worms to make himself fami- 
liar with their habits, and the methods o£ feediug; 
and then when hia trees are sufficiently numerous, 
and regular markets for cocoons are established, he 
will find that his women and children in a few weeks, 
withoiU -materially interfering with d mestic duties 
PI* education, will produce from his acre or even half 
an acre of multicaulis, as much clear profit, as he 
sometimes counts up from a year's labor, and the wear 
of his iarm. Remember if ever the United States is 
to be a silk growing country, the labor must be per- 
ibrmed, and the profits shared by the farmer in his 
ifHOily. ' The production of *the silk belongs to him; 
tba maQuiactare must be competed elsewhere. 



THE SILK CULTURE. 
It is surprising that more of our people do not en. 
|«age in ibis botinew, and it could <mYy be eeeoonted 
"kit on tl«e grotind thai they ere idf eady profitably en- 
^ed in some other bcnlneii, or<eiM will not^take 
|ian* to ie^ta themfaelTM of the liiapie aad profits. 
%l« inaiiner in Whieh this ntrw baaiMM may be eon- 
MiucMd. We saw, on Wedoeaday, at the hovm of Mr. 
JoilMia Tffppan.-in Marlborough stveH, several Okmi- 
-ittnd ailk^womn, who havebeen busily >eBsptoyed all 
tl^ i^oak 4n fpinniag their eocociis. A eoondereUe 
iJMMtty of ibesilk^ raalod bit aeason, was alee shown 
m bf ihe lady of Mr. Toppaa, on ipvhieh a ipiMBkHn 
•PfBa obtained at the exhibition of manufactures last 
year, and it was a tvaly beautiful arfiole.->•^^inohlry• 
p»t Hero}d. » 

THE AMERICAN S»LK BUSINESS. 

Oar readers well know that we have looked upon 
the successful introduction of the Silk Culture as a 
matter of national importance, and have hence sdught 
to present them with the plain facts in relation to the 
business. Surprising as it may appear, there are still 
those who profess to entertain doubts as to the success. 
ful culfivalion of Silk in this country, and who attempt 
to discourage thtefibrts now making to retain the im- 
mense wealth among our own farmers and citizens 
which is now sent abroad to encourage foreign labor 
fljlMl enterprise. 

One frequent objection which we hear offered, is 
that ** there are too many going into the business.'* 
There are enough in the business now, perhaps, to 
■ produce a quarter of a million of dollars worth of 
Silk, while we want enoiigh, and will have them, 
too, to produce the twenty million dollars worth of 
Silk now annually imported, in addition to the mil- 
^ lions which this country will ere long export. 

The Trees. — Another exclaims against the high 
. price of Trees, not considering that the price of every 
commodity must naturally be regulated by the scarcity 
and demand. So with the Silk Trees. There is a 
great scarcity compared with the immense and increas- 
, iog demand for Trees, and as a consequence they 
muBt maintain a ^igh price until the country is sup- 
plied* As has justly beeiA observed, the high price is 
not the effect of speculation, but in consequence of the 
demand for Trees by those who intend to raise the 
SUk. If the trees cost 69 cents, they will not stand 
^e grower tiie first year more than 5 cents a plant, 



and the second comparatively nothing. The people 
are becoming awak'e to their interests ; it is only ne- 
cessary for them to be correctly informed upon tb^ 
subject, and in a very few years the country will be 
supplied ; at present the quantity in the country is not 
one-seventh of what is actually required. There are 
twenty States in the Union that are admirably adapt, 
ed to the culture of Silk, and the whole number of 
Trees now in the country 'would scarcely supply one 
State. / 

The Worms. — That the feeding of Worms and pro- 
duction of Silk is keeping pace with the planting of 
trees, is evident from the fact that the price of eggs 
has advanced from $10 to $40 per ounce, as well as 
from the number of Worms fed, of which we are now 
able to adduce the following instances : 

Mr. M'LeaiK at Freehold, N. J , has the past season 
fed over 100,000; Mr. Jerome, at Princeton, 1.000,000; 
Mr. Strong, of Philadelphia county, 800,000; Newell 
& Co., Hancock, Ohio. 10.000 ; the Cheyneys, at Bur- 
lington, a large number ; Aunsley & Co., Ellington, 
Ct. 500,000; Jenks & Co.. Frederick. Md. 100,000, and 
will next year make 500 pounds Silk ; a gentleman hi 
Zanesville. Ohio, 200 bushels cocoons;' Mr. Waplet, 
Daysboro, Del, 1,000,000 ; Mr. Dyer, Frederick, Va- 
a large number ; Mr. Pierce, Chesnut Hill, Pa. ; Mr. 
Stone, in connection with Senator Wall, N. J- ; Judgo 
Vandyke, Princeton ; Chafifner & Co. ditto; Harper & 
Rogers. AUentown, Pa. ; a eompany at Coltnnbia, Pa.; 
another at Warren, N. 3.; and others through tha 
Southern and mora particularly the N. £. States, hava 
all succeeded in producing large quantities of cocoom, 
and invariably of an excellent quality. 

The MANUFACTuaE.--WeIl say those who are de. 
termined to persist in undervaluing American skill 
and enterprise, you can raise the cocoons, but nothing 
more. The Westchester Silk Company sold 85 ^ 
their silk haadkerchiefs at from $1 75 to f3 each.— 
The Lancaster Silk ComjiMny presented the editor of 
the Journal, at that place, with specimens of reeled - 
Silk " very beautiful, being even of fine texture and 
glossy appearance." Messrs. Whitemarsh &, Co. hav6 
looms in operation, which weave in beautiful style 
fourteen pieces of ribbons at the same time. At 
Economy* Pa-, are manufactured sewing ei Ik, veatings, 
lustrings, pocket handkerchiefs, and dress pieces, of 
the very best qnalitv* At a single town in Connecti- 
cut, upwards of $75,000 worth of SUk is annually 
manufactured. Three young ladies on Long Island, 
N. Y., cleared this year $3500, by Silk manufacUired 
in their own house, from worms raised by their own 
own hands. Yet in spite of these and hundreds of 
other facts that might be adduced had we space, we 
find people expressing opinions unfavorable to &e 
Silk business in the United States. 
' It should, however, be a matter of no surpise that 
this great national business encounters the opposition 
of those who are ignorant of its merits, from not^aving 
given it their consideration- The great Erie Canal, 
that grand pioneer in a series of magnificent internal 
improvements, which all now see the incalculable 
value of, was scouted, sneered at, and ridiculed as a 
piece of worthless extravagance and folly, utterly im- 
practicable, and equally useless if it were practicable. 
It is so now in reference to the Silk business in the 
United States, which, like the cotton of the South, 
will nevertheless grow up from small beginnings un- 
til it rivals in importance that staple. In 1813 there 
were exported from a single Southern Stat&, cotton to 
the amount of only 7000 bales, and in 1837, from the 
same state, the Quorraous increase of 250,913 balea. 
The number of bales exported from the South during 
thekst year, was one million four hundred and twenty- 
two thousand, and it is in this ratio that the piodaca 
of raw silk is destined to increase in this country.— 
The distinguished American patriot, th^ venerable 
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President of the American i'hilosophical Society, pre- 
sented to the Legislatare of Pennsylvania, and to the 
CongieM of the United States, each, a splendid flag of 
American Silk, tweWe feet long and sii wide, reeled, 
colored and wove in this city and which wore con- 
spiciuusly displayed m our halU of legislative com- 
mittee of this and the several Ststes who, after due 
iaveitigaton, have given the business their highest 
and most unequivocal lanciion— 5a<ttf<iay Courier. 

From the Natioaal Silk Worm | 
A new and important epoch has arrived in the agri- 
cultural and commercial history of ;he United States. 
Our valuable atopies have found a ready market in 
every land and nation on the taoo of the globe, and 
our wealth has been in prop<»rtion lo their extended 
culture and abundance. But the resources of our coun- 
try limly begin to develope themselves. Every year 
brings forward new sources of profitable culture, and 
il^eso, in retqrn, Biiroulaie ou/ enterprising citizens to 
more active and persevering exeriiona in producing 
ih^ material, or in manufacture, because it brings the^i 
«n ample remuneration for the capital employed. , 

We are destined, very speedily, to add one more 
staple to those which already contribute to our agri- 
cultural and commercial importance as a nation- The 
cultijtre of silk is of very remote origin. But its pro- 
gross among the nations was slow, in consequence of 
the jealousy of those who participated in its secwts, 
and eiJtioyed its emoluments. It has been the wealth 
4nd pride of every nation who engaged in its cultiv^. 
tico ; it has been encouraged by bounties, protected by 
Urifibi and guarded by penal statutes where life and 
confiacation were the prices of any development, by 
which a rival nation cotjld become a participator m 
ill iMOefit. This has ceased to be the dread of the 
auluoct, or the envy of the sovereign ; because it has 
Ibund ^ts way into every civilized nation, and it is in 
ihcM}e v?here enterprise, industry, and refinement pre- 
vail, that silk will be produced to any great extent. 

The cultivation of the mulberry tree, and the raising 
of silkworms and of silk, now begin to occupy a verv 
large share of public attention throughout the length 
und biwadfih of the United ^u»ies. There is po sul^ect 
connected with political and a$ri{^'u)ttiral economy so 
•b^ngly narked as this is with all the filatures of deep 
interest and nationai importance. Every day unfolds 
9#w and imposing aspects of this all.,absQrbing topic. 
Realise the deveiopo^ienis arlbiug from the enterprise 
^nd experience connected with it« progress, ip moetpf 
the statep and territories of the Unioq, oi^irun th^ imk9- 
gination in the sublimity ai^d magnitude of th^ faptf. 
The iBvlberry UMte seems to have been peenljajrly des. 
tW9d by the God of Providence 19 promote the cprefi^t 
und bappiness of m<in' It is intended, appf^-i^ly, ^r 
IJhe silk-worm alone, rw> other insect eithw ieedlog wpop 
t{p I#»?/>8, or even leaking it a resting y)ac<». ft will, 
bowavar, be (wnd, tbAt jt po«8ess©>otl>©r 0oit>le and dj*- 
lu)f liiah^ atlribntey,. 9f^ shall be made |o j^^f^fmr m 
4MiX iumre nnmber 

But ap before obaery?<J, a 0ew ^j^ }^ arnvftd In our 
cmmxrf m the rmm w*^ manufwlMjre gf sjlfe. Witji 
naail and cUmate pocvdiarly wpil ad»pi«d iiaitscujitigr?. 
TW are yet scarcely awakened iq its cQ»fid©rjB4lon-r^ 
it w twe, a few districts in New ISogUwl h$^e, during 
Jh9 Uh twenty yeani* been cultiivat^ic ihf wulbptry 
traa wd raising silk to aoe»e con^iderabla (9Xt«nf, Q»r 
easteru neighbors haye long pniwtaia^ ,a Ml uppre- 
ciatioo nf it0 vast importance^ and aliwnatip moJ^Qwn 
to the other sections of the United States* bav^ hfififi 
9fi^wmUtW§ to tbUmilieWes a va«ta^g«ck ojf f^xp^i^nce 
aAd wtealtb« The secret of ih^ir ipi^ipfrUy mpm fP 
bavf) been suddenly Apr^d over tba Uid <od j^ve Ii#vfi8 
«f tb« J4or^9 MultiqauUs^ a«d ba^ it |i<4 be«ii5c>rtbi8 
txtmotimTy «xQtic plipt it if^ht kwi^ Jsng «QwUau- 



ed to remain with them. , This tree came suddenly 
n pen us. as if heaven had sent it at the most auspioioiw 
of all times, to rescue our nation from those diffionlties 
arising from excessive importation, the result ef ex- 
travagance in our persons, and throw into our handa 
those recuperative powers by which we can command 
our destiny. To knew that it potseaeee attributes ei- 
actly compatible with the genius of our people k net 
saying enough. The Morus Malticaulis is a tree which 
rises and comes to maturity with a facility equal le a 
crop of com. It puts forth - its splendid and imm^Me 
foliage with the eariiest— it retains it to the kteet pe- 
riod of the season. Not a pound need be wasted— 
what the silkworm will not consume, will eonititute 
the best food known for the cattle in the stall ; and 
all animals will fatten and speedily thrive upon it. 

In a country like this, where land is so abwidtiiC, 
where enterprise and success aflford new ineeotiVM 
to undertake whatever is a legitimate obieot of agriotil- 
toi^l pursuit, it is impossible but that the silk coltaro 
should receive its claims to public attention. We may 
have staple articles of agriculture in the several see- 
tionaof our country, each peeulihr taifsown department; 
but here is one grand object of pursuit, which suitaatl 
sections and states' of our immensely extended countiy 
in nearly the same degree, and which presents no ob- 
stacles to success, neither knows any but the wantef 
enterprise and intelKgence. Destined, ai we are, at 
no very distant day, to rank first among the natieas 
■of the earth in wealth, extent, influence, and power, 
we cannot hot look upon the eilk culture as aiBOifg 
ene of the most prominent causes of a common kind to 
lead us to that eminence. But we need not evoke 
the spirit of patriotism from its slumbers while inteieit 
comes ^rward to stimulate, and experienee, like^a 
pathway of light, offer* itself as an unerring guide to 
cempetancc %f4 wealth. Is U^ere » mm «> Vffoff «> 
A^rs#ken in Qpr wboJo exjendad CwuuQPwepJtfc, Wf o 
piay not bepoma \h» eccuptnt of a few 9^qj9^ pf Itw^t 
But these few WJws are like «L.u»in« pf Wfailbi CwHi- 
vatpd in wulbsfiy Uwh *iv will alS^rd an \fifi(m^ in 
silk, pr#parad for narkat, ivteh wuap of^^ PW>»4«»t 
^xQR Sfu^tff i» BoHetwia wwW wvy', Ww: if»^fco 
wai»t (rf* Pa^ital a lion in tba path- The »W» ^» Wf » 
or some other laeeJiwwal or wri^uUiM^^l WIWWW^ » 
the MtAd flf an h«oasi, iwl»wiriDW m^ ««« ^ »<»- 
verted m\& * faw Quwaea »f ©igs. m4 flU t^ mm- 
nitp iptflijgeBoa Ui ajNirdily obmipffd- 4» ^tii^ wn^* 
with Of wiihoia opa ot tPfo boys of gi«if» mM «»>• 
ciir^ «»bw*aape. if r«<J<w»tly wwwg^di fof a iMge 
(HpniW , »fl5)rdiDf ibwn lite aecA«f»»iflP.*pd ^jv«>»»y 
©( the luxuries »f lifi^ Wifb l^i♦ u»ft W torfy 
9eed be poor. It wUl hmh tbia evil ftm ^ ]»mfQ^ 
9(m komm nm be filber e«H)^i^ w mf^AmP^ 
fm^m ftf pm^t hy H. i^ttmd ef Immr »9 »tw.»M>p- 

Pm Jmdrgd mmm a^oadrrHaivafa mf\ffmm* mu 

certainly be PWHted. Wl^ U ia Diprf IImA f^ MfrlMie 
can supply. 

The spirit of e|n.terprige in the culwt-e of silk hai 
taken a deep and extensive root In most of theae 

»U ftnelMi94 tft Jebv i^^ » 9fmm jreP^w^J M w *« 
iwxm^mnti *^t whiefc a^pi^i ^?»w«iw hw^ 
m¥ e*t*»f I i^ (^ a^vMf^tm m ^m^m^ ^ #»* 
jpbhiDg fionmwi bu^ Botie w'^hmf{mmmp>^mit' 
timxyt^i^y Ml^ Air * mm4y tmf^tfifiifJmf vm- 
ffim m 'm\4m emalMHnad wbm Om^'mm^ <^< 
iiH/sei^W/ 

m4uf»%fipim§rto0j^9gi9m^^^iiAmf9^ Hm * 

epufi^ry MM^bovt ityveQty49» m^ogf^ 4^Mmp f^^ 
annually, exclusive of what j|r«|MM W^WViMMQAfMN^ 
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try. The English market, we are told, will receive one 
Jiimdred millions of dollars worth of the raw material; 
France abuiit twenty ; Germany about twenty more ; 
and all other places, say another twenty, making in all 
one hundred and eighty-five millions of dollars worth of 
■silk I This is considered by many to be far within 
bounds. But let it be considered, that as soon as we 
-eao produce the raw material in snficient quantity, 
the consumption will keep pace with it. In this coun- 
try lis use will immensely and rapidly increase. Most 
•of our garments will b^ silk, and the increased con- 
sumption of this material, will diminish' the importa- 
tion of woollens in proportion to the home demand. — 
het us look at this subject in a natural and just light. 
and we will see, that it is not the money—1 should 
say tpecie, which alone will be preserved in the coun- 
try ; but by sending out the raw material in abundance 
we can pay with it for what. we require, and bring 
«ur correspondents into debt. Silk, when it forms a 
■taple, will not be subjected to commercial restrictions 
•• bread stuffii are. They will be encouraged— sought 
' lor — and until they are in a sufficient supply, will be 
an object of competition between England, France, and 
Germany, so that the price will be thus sustained, tod 
the demand prompt Any attempt of England, or 
Fiance, to shackle this trade would throw the whole 
of the manufacture of our raw material on the looms 
and workmen of our own country. 

The production of raw silk will soon be a very ex. 
tensive culture in our country, because every farmer 
can produce a quantity ; and many, knowing it to be, 
as we shall hereafter show, one of the most really pro- 
stable businesses known, will enter into it with great 
«nergy, and to a large extent. 



The bounty on silk given by the legislature, cannot 
1» met by the same objections which are applicable 
to the wheat bounty. This growing of silk is a new 

' business, and almost unknown to the^people of Massa- 
chusetts. To carry it on succwsfully, demands fresh 
knowledge and experience, neither of which can be 
acquired without hazard, which few farmers are wil- 
ling to encounter, unless certain of some remuneration. 
The raising of silk will give employment to the young 

- and infirm, without encroaching materially upon the 
time <rfthe farmer. But what is essentially important, 
it is not to be substituted for any other cn»p, not to 
displace any other agricultural pursuit — but a new 
Jcind of production, which is to aid in enhsncing the 
income of the farmer. If the profits of the agricnl- 
tural production are increased by a new kind of pro- 
duction, not only do individuals gain, but in the aggre- 
fate, the State grows richer. Hence this bounty bestow- 
ed on raw silk and cocoons is immensely important, 
inasmuch* as the farming interest receives aid, and 
the wealth and resource of the State are multiplied, 
by the addition to its present resources of a ne^ agri- 
cultural production. — AorihampUm Courier. 

SILK MANUFACTURE. 
The Massinon (Ohio) Gazette, contains a notice of 
the successful operation of a machine, lately invented 
by a Mr. Dennis, of that town, for making silk direct 
from cocoons, at one operation. The Gazette speaks 
bighly of the nicety and ease with which the cocoons 
were manufactured by thift machine, into sewing silk 
of a superior quality. The silk oulturerb of the neigh- 
borhood pronounce this machine superior to anything 
now in use. With its aid, it is stated that sewing silk 
can be manufactured from the cocdbns at an expense 
of fifty cents the pound — the silk being reeled into 
amall skeins of three hundred to the pound ; — the reel- 
ing process being performed by the machine at the 
> time it twists the silk. 



DOMESTIC SILK. 

Although we haVe shown, time after time, by the 
clearest and most convincing evidence, that the Silk 
Business will become one of the most profitable and 
consequently one of the most important branches of 
industry in this country, yet the fear is continually 
expressed by men of superficial minde, and those who 
doubt every thing that does not emanate from them, 
selves, or in which they may not be originally large 
participants, as to the hardihood of the Morus Mulii- 
Gaulis — the congenialty of the climate for the worms 
— a market for raw material, the efficiency of our 
machinery for the manufacture of sewing silk — aa 
well as the general fitness of things for going into the 
business at all. These fears and objections are gen. 
erally wound up with the sweeping assertion, behind 
which they entrench themselves — that the country is 
not suitable fur the raising of silk— and it can't suc- 
ceed. 

We have said that we have repeatedly shown that 
these fears are utterly groundless ; and no one who will 
view facts with an unprejudiced eye, could help being 
throughly convinced of their fallacy. There is now 
in Germantown. a manufactory of sewing silk from the 
domestic material ; and the article which is here pro. 
duced, is as far superior, in every respect, to the best 
imported Italian, as it regards evenness of the thready 
strength and beauty of lustre, as we can well conceive 
it«possible for two similar articles to be. Our tailora 
prefer it infinitely to the imported ; and we understand 
the demand already for it in Philadelphia, is mprethain 
one hundred per cent, greater than the supply. The 
manufacturers sent fifteen pounds to market within the 
past week, for which a v^ high price was realised. 
Our farmers should embrace every opportunity in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Silk Business, 
and make immediate arrangements for commencing 
it. Trees, it is true, are now high, but as theyi are not 
likely to be much cheaper the ensuing season, a few 
hundred should be bought as a beginning, which, witb 
care, would in a twelvenwnth aSbtd them a supply 
of leaves sufficient to feed a considerable number of 
worms. 

Great Profit.— A pact. — A farmer in Belcher, 
town, last year, purchased $1 000 worth of the Morns 
Multicaulis, with which last spring, he stocked three, 
fourths of an acre of ground only. He has just sold 
the product of that three-fourths of an acre for ^,000 
— making a nett profit of nearly $5,000!' If any one 
of our agricultural friends have a stouter story thai^ 
this to tell, we should like to hear it We had the 
fact from the lucky man himself. 

The Columbia Courant says; — "Perhaps it is not 
very generally known to the community that there are 
two gentleman, (Messrs. Delano and Clapp,)now in 
Columbia, who are extensively engaged in the cultiva. 
tion of the Morus Multicaulis. or Chinese Mulbeny, 
which is universally conceded to be by far the most 
profitable species for the rearing of the silk-worm. 
They have already about thirty thousand trees, and 
intend to enlarge their operations in the spring, as the 
enterprise has been successful beyond their most flat, 
tering anticipations. They have also a large number 
of trees at Harrisburg. but how many we are unable 
to say. We are informed by Mr. Delano that the cost 
of the buds for the planting is three cents, and that an 
acre of Mulberry trees requires no more attention than 
an acre of corn. On this acre there can be raised 
twelve thousand trees, which they are selling at fifty 
cents a piece. 

It is now admitted by all havmg a knowledge oa 
this subject, that the raising of silk can be made one 
of the most important branches of American industry. 
In this state it has already been raised in considerable 
quantities — and has proved an exceedingly lucrative 
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employment to those who have engaged in it. The 
bounty on silk in thia state will pay all the expense of 
making it, and leave ihe whole crop a clear profit 
Every farmer may be a silk grower, and quite exten- 
sively, without materially interfering wiih his usual 
crops ; and with such assistance as his wife and child- 
ren may render him, will earn more from an acre set 
out im Chinese Mulberry than he can upon fifty acres 
with the usual crops. Experience has proved it 
There is no manner of difficulty in the business. The 
Chinese Mulberry is as Arly grown as the currant 
bush. We advise young ladies to get the " Silk Grow- 
er," and study the business, and each one to begin to 
cultivate silk in a small way— this will get their fa- 
thers and brothers at it — and by these means they will 
soon be able to wear silk dresses of their own manu- 
fiicturingi This would be bringing back thfegood old 
times when the countty people gloried in wearing 
their home spun clothes, and each family tried to pro 
dace the finest and the hest—Shippensburg.Pa 
Herald. | 

SILK CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 

Rav silk is now produced in Connecticut at a cost 
of one dollar and fifty cents per pound, for which the 
producer teceives a bounty from the state of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, and sells the silk readily at six dol. 
lais a pound, . making a clear gain therefore of that 
sum for every pound, and t^e demand is greater than 
the supply. ^ 

Ought not our own state foster also our citizoas to 
offer similar encouragements to this most important 
culture. 

The silk-vvorm flourishes.in our country to a per- 
fection and extent unknown, we believe, in any other. 
An an instance, we may cite, that at the establishment 
of the Hon» Ambrose Spencer, near Albany, out of 
one lot of 40,000 silk- worms, hatched during the 
present season, but four were lost. 

By preserving the eggs in a 'tool place, a cellar, or 
well, or ice house, of a permanent temperature, they 
can be taken out at any time, and hatched whenever 
the worm is wanted.— iV. Y. Star. 

SILK CONVENTION. 
A large number of the friends of the Silk Culture 
in the State of New Jersey, assembled at the , City 

' Hall in Trenton, on the 28th February, 1839, and 
^med a State Silk Society, auxiliary to the Naiional 
Silk Society. The meeting ww composed of gentle- 
men of influence and enterprize, from nearly all parts 

^ of the State, and their proceedings were characterized 
by a zeal and enthusiasm which the feasibility and 
advantages of the silk business are so well calculated 
to inspire. To other States we would say " go and 
do likewise," and •* in due time you shall have your 
reward.'* Subjoined is the constitution adopted by 
the convention: 

A&TiOLX. I. This Society shall be called the 
New Jersey Silk Society » auxiliary to the American 
Silk Society*— the object of which shall be to promote 
the production and Manufacture of Silk in this 
State. 

Art. II. Any member of this Meeting and any 
other person approved of by any of the OfiScers, may 
become a member by signing this Constitution and 
paying into the treasury any sum not less than one 
dollar, and the same annually,— and ten dollars paid 
at any one time by a subscriber will constitute him a 
miember fi>r life. 

Any County Society adopting a Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the principles of this Society, may be- 
come auxiliary at all its meetings^ 



Art. III. This Society shall meet annually at such 
lime and place as a majority of the members prespnt 
shall direct. , n u 

Art. IV. The oflicers of this Society shall be a 
President, Vice Presidents, not exceeding the number , 
of Couniies in the State, a Recording and a Corres- 
ponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee to consist of the President, Corresponding 
Secretary and five members, of whom three shall con- 
stitute a quorum, who shall be elected annually. 

Art. V. It shall' be the duty of the President to- 
preside at the meeiings of the Society, and to perform 
the duties assigned to such ofl^ce. In the absence of 
the President one of the Vice Presidents shall preside. 
Art. VI. The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
books and papers of the Society, and shall record ita 
proceedings. ^ . ^ - 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Correspond^ 
ing Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and to cause to be published such papers and 
documents as the Executive Comraiitee shall direct 

Art. VIII. The Treasurer shall take charge of 
Ihe funds of the Society and pay them out on the or- 
der of the Executive Committee. He shall also re- 
ceive and dispose for exhibition, all specimens of ma- 
chinery or of Silk produced for premium or exhibitioD, 
and shall furnish his account aanually. 

Art. IX It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to provide for the delivery of an addiws od 
the objects and interests of the Society at its annual 
meetings, and to devise and execute plans for the pro- 
motion of the interests of ihe Society. They sh^l, 
have power to fill all vacancies in their own body — 
call special meetings of the Society ; jnake an annual 
report of their proceedings; recommend measures for 
the adoption of the Society, and award premium! asd 
medals under the regulations of the Society. 

AR-t. X. Not less than twenty-one members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of buiincaa at 
any regular meeting. 

- Art. XI. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members pre. 
sent, at aUy annual meeting of the Society, or at i^spe- 
cial meeting convened for the purpose. 

The Committee, also, reporied the following nomi- 
nations, and on motion, the same was adopted, and the 
persons named appointed tp fill the several otficeaot 
the association, viz: 

Pre«wicn(— Joseph Porter. Gloucester county. 
Vice Presidents, 
Wm. C. Morris, of Warren, 
Dr. Francis Moran, of Sussex, 
Rev. J. Ford Morris, of Morris, 
Philemon Dickerson. of Passaic, 
Francis S. Price, of Bergen, 
Isaac Andrus, of Essex, 
Daniel Ellis, of Monmouth, 
David B. A ppleget, of Middlesex,. 
J. Gaston, of Somerset, 
John Coryell, of Hunterdon, 
John S Vandyke, of Mercer, 
Josiah Tatem, of Gloucester, 
V^m. R. Allen, of Burlington, 
Josiah Reeve, of Salem, 
Josiah Brick, of Cumberland, 
Jeremiah Learning, of Cape May, 
Pardon Ryan, of Atlantic. 
Cotrespmding /Secretory— Samuel R. Garanidre, of 
Burlington. 
Recording Secreiary-^Thoa. Booth, of Burhngton «- 
TreasMrcr— James T. Sherman, of Mercer. 
Executive Coot.— Dr. George Green, of Warren, 
Rev. D. V. McLean, of Monmouth, 
Rev. J. V. Brown, of Mercer, 
Wm. McCarty, of Burlington, 
Geo. G. Hatch, of Gloucester. 
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Dr Green, the Chairman pro. tem. thdn left th^ 
c^air; which at the call of the fn^eting ^mm taken by 
Williani R. Allen, oifie of the Vice Pfesidents. 

I'he ConinQittee of Business presented a repoit 
fvhich gave rise to a discussion of some length, ti 
was then with amendments, on motion, adopted— ^he 
amended report being as follows, viz: 

The Committee of Business beg leave to repott to 
the New Jersey Silk Society, that they tortsider th« 
growing and manufacture of Silk as an esceedingl]^ 
imporianiand interesting branch of individuaii flild na- 
tional industry and enterprise, ofiTering it£< privileges 
and emoluments equally to all classes, agfes, and si^ie^ 
of our citizens — is in a high degree worthy of the pro- 
tection and patronage of the State of New Jersey-^and 
^ith a view to extend and promote the patriotic AniL 
lienevolent views of this Society — your Committee re. 
•commend — 

1st. lliat Silk growing societie^ be fb^m^d in every 
County in the State of New Jersey, Whenever it is 
~ mnd practicable, auxiliary to the State Society. 

.^d. That to encourage the production Of Silk, th6 
8tat0 Society and all iis auxiliaries offer premiums unr 
<ier such limitations as they may approve for the coL 
eoons and raw or manufactured Silk, produced Within 
their respective bounds — and that it bo made the duty 
of the Executive Committee . in conjunction With th^ 
Vkee Presidents, residing in the several counties tb 
•cany this recommendation into eiect 



^ From the Farmer and Qardener. 

irate SILK CULtURfi— POLICY OF BOUNTIES. 

Tkt fulloWtBg It a copy of a letter addressed by the 
^ilor of this jottrotl to a member of the House df 
Delegates of Maryland* in reply to one addressed to 
litev mktBg ioibrmatioft^ It is given to the piiblic in 
tin inpe that it may oontain something which may 
:«dvanee the interests of the silk oulture. 

BftLTUioaB, Feb< 21, 18S9. 

DfeAH Sm^-^Your esfeemed lavor of the Sth inst. 
tjaihe to hand by due ooorse of mail, and would have 
been easily aftswened, but that my avocations ha(^ 
ItltftdHo prevfenied me ffom devoting that atteoiion to 
t(i« idvesttgatkm of the subjects involved, which, was 
tdettiMn]«d by tbeit Importance. 

You inform me thai the Comm4lt«e of Manufactures 
hdte it in contemplation tore))on a bill to grant baun. 
ties on Silk, and ask me for- information on the sub- 
ject. As you have not submitted at)y specific ques- 
tions to be answered by me, I am lefl to my own 
<liscretion as to the eh«raeter Of ihe amv^er I am to 
make, and though 1 should greatly have preferred a 
eeries of queries, f shall not thrinlt from the responsi. 
Inlity involved in yout inquiry ; so that if the method 
and matter of my reply should not meet your expects, 
tions, you :^ill ascribe it to my went of ability, and 
not^ to any lack of zeal in belialf off the Silk Culture: 
and here I pray )eava to assure you, that, in its suc- 
cessful proseeution in Mafylancl, t look fiirward with 
the elevated hope, that it will Mnd up all ber wounds 
and make her people a happy and^reiperofis one. I say 
this becauy I feel fwrtaiYi that if ottr papulation so 
will it— if they tcifl but teooeptlfee beea naw present- 
ed to them-^liie tagficulMraH oomrMtitfty, without ils 
adding materially to ils preseMI eest'Of ti^r, or essen. 
tialty Ttittnfeting with The p ie uw it efstenn ef agricul- 
ture, may, by adopting the silk culture, -ktcnMse ^he 
agrieuhural proAutfis of out SttAe, fbim mitHetM df 
4{o2Zars, annually, in va!ive. The advffiMges whicb 
4voald accrue to Manryfaivf fVoni h^ing planed io such 
an enfv'iffble position, ( need net pohit out, as your in. 
4^ligent», anfl well disciplined mmd will vet^ readily 
suggest fhem to you. In my manuAil, I maintain that 
f.vt miUions iffdolUcrs tb *annaal productive value may 



ba thus added, and I am still fimiy of tlutt opinion : 
but as it may be the safer ealculation of the two, I am 
content to place it at three millions which is only three- 
fffth* of the amount. To produce this amount, it is 
only necessary to have 5,000 acres of land appropria. 
ted to Mulberry orchards, and surely there is no one 
who has atky knowledge of the immense number of 
exhausted fields in our State, which at present neither 
contribute food to man or beast, will doubt that this 
number of acres may not be so converted, without at 
all itrterfering with our Resent systems of husbandly ; 
and this will appear the taare oanelusive to your mind, 
vthen 1 press this trdth upon you. Poor thin soils are 
thfr best adapted to the Mulberry eulture, and thaugh 
the tr«e does not grow se lomriantly therein, as in ^ 
rich loamy soils, yet the foliage is inflnit^y batter * 
suited to the health of the worms, aad causes tbefli to 
pv^jduce a silk richer in lustre and more elastic in ils 
strength. If we can, then, by such a disposition of 
our worn out lands, rendsr ih^m the souses of weabh 
toiour people, it strikes me that the legislature shaold 
not hesitate a moment in taking such measures as will 
make it the interest of the people to enter heartily into 
the colture. To socnre such lasting bensfits, the cost 
10 the State, of a few years' houMy^ shoald not enter 
into her calcuktion ; for, as the ruonty would be given 
to our own ciiizKOs, ibe Iobb would not be felt, as it 
would only be transferring from ene pocket to that of 
mMyy or in other words, putting the capital of the 
State, which would otherwise remain unproductive, 
into productive circalation, thereby Making it perfomi 
its l^itimate office. 

If we look at this subject with the comprebeanye 
eye of a feftatesman, we can arrive at no other con- 
elusion* tban that there is no optftdirlefl to Maryland- 
With her it Hi a matter of rfWy. Self preser vatipn 
points at once to the only ooufse she caapqraiia, oon- 
eistantly with a pitopar regard to the tetarests of the 
people, and the permanent pitspcrity of the sti^e. 
Ptt¥Mylmmm,DdaMitin,N9wJer$ey, and other alates, 
have granted bounties, and if we hsAi now in foUoiv^ 
ifig their example, as sure «s the sun ris^ ia the east, 
and sets in the west, so surely will our capital and 
the most enterprising of our citizens quit our soil, and 
migrate to some one of fbe neighberiiig states, where 
bounties oh Silk are granted. Hew can it be expect, 
ed, that they can compete with their neighbors in the 
silk culture, unless the state, with parental care, shall 
place them on an equally eligible foojing? If such a 
thing should be expected, Ifeardiaappointraent woiild 
be the fruiiion/of any such ill foimried and nnfesaena. 
ble hopes; for although I hold the patrioiism of the 
sons of our gallant old state in as high appreciation as 
any other man living, I cannot conceive it possible 
that their love for the soil that gave therA birth would 
induce them to enter upon a project so hopeieeB as 
wouki be the eompetftion with their neighbors, in ihe 
silk «ulture, ^airwt each feariul odds, if the neigh, 
boring states had not already granted bounties, there 
would be some discretion left to us ; but as the ques- 
tlon now stands, we must follow where wran^^fe leads, 
or with (bided arms look on and see our ciuzaBB and 
their means depaning'fvem'Bs. I will notanteitaao a 
thought as nrach at varinoce werth iihe^etaieaof eani<' 
nott eense and prndenne— ee dlveatly at wm a^ith ihe 
intelligence oi the age — to suppose for an instant, Aat 
the legislatore would poiene a poHey at once ao un- 
wise and truieidal. The enterprise n a new nan to 
our fermen emd planters, and hence It is proper, lihat 
they should receive somethfng liloe ma inderaiDl|r ibr 
adventui^ig upon tti §ot wbateasr they may nnehre 
by the way of Ixwniy, win kM bataBaionn tbf liiie 
state, on which she will not only reoeiTe inlerest^ hut 
eompomtd irOe^reaU as the Tiehes of ilhe people are her 
weaMi, and their ptopmty the only trne aoneoaa *of 
her greatness and gh»ry. 
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' I will briefly skefch a few of the advantages of the 
silk culture — and to begin — 

1. It will bring into profitable occui^tions the 
wom-otlt lands of the State, which without great ex- 
pense, cannot be improved so as to raake them lucra* 
live. 

3. It win give employment to women, children, and 
aged and decrepit persons, and render those classes, 
which are now burthens upon society, so many sources 
of profit 

3. It will bdd to the numerical as well as financial 
strength of the state, by increasing the means of hu- 
man support, and by converting a large portion of the 
niaterial of labor which is now lying dormant in the 
state, wholly unproductive, into the mediums of ac. 
cnmulative^ustry. * 

4. By rflmring the worn out fields profitable, it 
will pkiee nwithin the power of Iheir owners to im. 
prdve those they may own adjacent, and thus, indi. 
i«ctly, virill increased value be imparted to the sur. 
roimdiDg land, ocedpted in the ether pursuits of bus. 
iMuidry. 

5. By offering the mineement to oar cititeni to 
remain at home, it vdll prevent emigration, f 

6. By the establishment of namerous silk factmiw 
in our midst, it will create home mariets, not only for 
the raw material, but for the surplus brradstoffii, pro« 
visions and vegetables of the farmer; thus saving to 
hira the cost and labor of distant transportation, while 
it will also impart additional value to them by incf ea8« 
ing the demand. 

Having thus shadowed forth some of the resulting 
benefits, and Wietttioned. in the general, the presumed 
annual value of the silk b^iness to Maryland, it may 
be proper to furnish you with the data upon which i 
Ibuiid my calcutation. After the most careful re* 
search -that I have been able to make, aiHl after 
weighing with religious accuracy, every thing that 
has come under my notice, I have honestly and sin* 
cerely come to the conclusion that an acre of land 
judiciously planted in the Morug MtdUmviis, will yield 
foliage enough to feed one million of worms. In this 
opinion, I fisel that I am bom out by the experience 
of the world, and by the corresponding opinions of 
many distinguished men. I know that it is the opln* 
ion of Mr. Whitemarsh, who has for many years been 
engaged in the silk business in all its branches — who 
is a practical man in every sense of the woid — ^that 
an acre of ground planted in the Alpine Mulberry, 
can, by prudent management, be made to yield 333 1-3 
lbs. of silk. But with the view of being rather under 
than ever, I have taken three-fifths of that (product 
as the basis of my calculation. This then will give 
us 600,000 as the number of worms that can be fed 
firom an acre ; and as 3,000 cocoons will make a pound 
of silk, so will 600,000 make 200 lbs. Having re- 
duced the acreaiie capacity from 1,000,000 to §00,. 
000, 1 shall, as a matter of course, reduce the charge 
for feeding and reeling in the same ratio. In my 
Manual account current, the expense attending an 
acre, is set down at $304,95. taking off then two-fifths 
of this amount, leaves $123,07 to be charged to SOOr- 
000 worms, which will make the account in this new 
view, stand thus :^s 1 lb. of raw silk is worth |4, so 
vnXi 200 lbs. be worth the gross sum of |800 and |123,- 
97 for feeding and reeling, being dedjicted therefrom, 
leaves the nett acreable profit, |676.93. Besides 
other authorities, I maintain that the experiment of the 
Rev. Mr. McLean, of New Jersey, more than sustains 
what I here claim as the acreable product ; for after 
stating the yield of his l-16th of an acre, he gives it 
as his belief, that he could have fed a snffieient nuro- 
of worms to have made 60 lbs. of cocoons, which 
would have been at the rate of more than 106 lbs. of 
raw silk to the acre, from roots one year old. If then 
one year old tree will, as they did, produce this result, 



I maintain that the trees in the fourth season, would 
greatly exceed my present estimate— nay, I believe 
that they would reach our original one. But it is una- 
vailing to speculate on thin head fhrther; and to pre- 
vent all possibility of disappointment, I will only claim 
for the acre the ability to sustain 600,000 worms. 
Now if we multiply this by the 5,000 acres of land to 
be appropriated to the culture, it will give ua as the ag- 
gregate product, 1,000,000 lbs. of raw silk, which at 
|4 per pound, would be Worth $4,000,000, being, as 
you will perceive, at this greatly reduced rate, one 
million of dollars more than I claim ; a sum you will, 
I think, admit more than ample to cover all possiMe 
contingencies. This is the aggregate valne of the 
product as raw silk, and I presume^ you are aware, 
that every pound of it which might be converted into 
sewing silks or twist, would receive an additional 
value, per pound, of from $3 to $7, according to the 
degree of silk with which that labor might prove to 
have been perfbrmed. Now, as a considerable por- 
tion would be converted into ieiwingB and twisti, it is 
but fair to say, thut at least $50,000 of stfch valOe 
would be thus created; but as I am content with the 
result of the silk in its raw ttate, I will leave those 
values when created to speak for themselves. But 
while r am on this branch of the subject, 1 would re- 
mark, that by appropriating. 5,000 acras of the oM 
worn out fields of Maryland to the culture of silk, it 
would give emplojrment to 50,00^dlihlten, B weeks 
hi^the year, and to 11,737 women, constant employ, 
ment throughout each year, thus creating a money 
vahie of lalmr in the state, more than now exists, of 
between 6 and $800,000, according to the tarifis o$ 
wages, and this too, produced by a description of per- 
sons, who contribute little or nothing towards their 
general support. Can you imagine a more sublime y 
prospect, than to see nearly sixty-two thousand per- 
sons thus brought into active employment, who have 
hitherto served only to consume the products of the 
labor of o tfaers t Why, isir, let the bounty law once 
receive the sanction of our legislature — / mean iuek 
an one as i$ called for hy Ihe inUretU of our people-— 
and we shall hear no more accounts of this poor man, 
or that, with his large family of children to suppoH: 
the tune will be changed. Instead of the children 
being looked upon as incumbrances and burthens, ns 
they really now are, to the poor and industrious in the 
humble walks of life, they will be designated as they^ 
really will he, as hdpf. Every small fhrmer, with his 
wife and five or six children, from six years and up. 
wards, will have all the labor necessary to enable him 
to feed one million of worms by which he may add to 
his yearly income, the grbss sum of $800. Think 
you that our industrious planters and farmen would 
go away from the haunts of their childhood to seek 
homes in the far west, if the silk culture formed a 
branch of the agriculture of Maryland! No, sir, they 
would not ; fi^r with this additional source of wealth 
opened to them, they would not only stay, but stay 
and get rich. « 

There is another view of the subject, which I look 
upon as important, and to which I would direct your 
attention. I allude to its bearing in a national point 
of view, as connected with the general agricultural 
products, and with the exports and imports of the coun. 
try, and the influence of these on the condition of the 
people. 

During the financial vear, ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, we imported $140,989,217 worth of 
goods, and exported during the same time $117,419,- 
376 worth, leaving a hilance against us, of $23,569, 
841. 

During the same period, we imported wheat flour 
to the value of $122,650, and of wheat, $4,154,325, 
making an aggregate of these two items, of $4,276,^ 
776, While oor exportaticm of thesan^e Artieles during 
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that period, was but |3.074,475, leaving a halance, 
hen against us, of |1,261,501, fotr the very bread we 
ooDsamed. Of sugar we imported $7,205 904 worth, 
-while we exported but |76,181 worth, leaving a bal- 
ance against us in this item, |7,129,624 ' 

I have thought it might be instructive to pick out 
these articles, with a view of showing how disadvan. 
tageously for us they compare together; nor do I con* 
aider it less instructive, that we should reflect well 
upon the /ocf, which the statement odmports and ex. 
parte unfold — it is indeed a startling truth, that we 
txHii^t during the year 1837, upwards of twenty-three 
and a half millions of dollars, more than we had 

< avsilable productive means to pay for. Surely then, 
we should gain wisdom by an experience like this^ 
Lei the other fact, which is disclosed by these state, 
nents, have weight — I mean that one which relates 
to the importation and exportation of wheat and wheat 
JUmr, By this we learn, that America — who once 
furnished a large portion of Europe with bread- stufis, 
within a few short years, owing to the precarious na- 
tareiof the wheat crop— has become a dependent upon 
Europe for a part of the bread we eat But humilia. 
tiag as this may be^o us, as the inheritors of a soil of 
such boundless extent, I hope it will not be lost upon 
us, but that it will carry a moral with it, by which 
our people will profit With |63,403,101 worth of 
cotton 15,795,647 of tobacco, and $2,309,279 of rice, 
exported in 183*^ still we were indebted to foreign 
creditors, in the enormous sum of upwards' of twenty- 
three and a half millions of dollars. Nations, like 
individuals, who buy more than they can pay for, must, 

' unless a change take place, come to the well sooner or 
later. How then, I would ask you, is this thing to be 
remedied ? There are but two ways by which it can 
be done. The one is by retrenchment, the other by 
increased production. The firit method would be 
highly proper, if nothing better could be done ; but 
we have it in our power to cover this excess, by in- 
troducing a iSew staple: let us then do so : that staple 
is ^iUc There is no difficulty in accomplishing this, 
if the legislature of the several states do their duty. 
Let them hold the proper iftducements, and the A^leri• 
can people will come up to the rescue. In all enter- 
prises of a novel character, States must risk something 
for the general good. 

And as it must be obvious to all, that without some 
additional staple, we must expect to remain mostly 
the debto^ nation, and there are all the necessary ia. 
cilities for. introducing the silk culture among us, why 
should we longer delay the good work? If evidence 
of the good efiects of bounties be wanted, look at the 
influence which the wheat bounty has had in the state 
of Jtfatns;from being dependent upon the wheat grow, 
ing states south of her. fi).r 34th8 of her wheat bread, 
the now produces within a fraction of all she con- 
sumes ; and this law has been in operation not three 
years yet I know there are some croakers, who con- 
tend that we can never becone a silk raising people-, 
but we should rdbollect that the great Mew York 
Canal was denounced as the big dUch, 

Be Witt Clinton, its projector, was for a time sacri- 
ficed for using the judgment of a statesman, instead of 
that of a politician ; but that lig ditch has rendered 
him immortal, and added millions to the value of the pro. 
perty of the Empire State. Why should we not be. 
come a silk producing nation? We have a congenial 
sky and soil for the bnsiness, and an intelligent and 
enterprising population withal. Every thing must 
have a beginning. It is but 103 years since the first 
half bushel of rice was accidentally introduced into 
South Cardina, and the last year, be side's supplying the 
, home demand, which is considerable, largely upwards 
•of two millions and a quater of dollars worth in amount 
^ere exported : and still more striking is the history of 

i^cottoD>-in 1783, so little was thought of it, that no 



provision was made in the treaty concerning it and yet 
in 1837,, only 56 yean*, besides the immense amount 
consumed by our factories, it furnished $63,240,102: 
worth for exportation, being more than 60 per cent of 
the entire exports of the whole United States. Let 
the silk culture be fostered as it ought to be, and in 
less time than that we have named, its product will 
equal that of cotton. With proper energy, in ten years 
it could be made to give twenty millions to our ex- 
ports ; and for myself, 1 look forward to the day, and . 
that not far distant when the two great staples of cot-- 
ton and silk, well enable us to present to the world, 
(he glorious condition of being a creditor nation. The 
demand for silk goods has increased with kn astounding 
rapidity. In 1621, our imports w6re lees than four 
and a half mUlions, whereas, it 1835. i|^d amounted 
up to within a fracti9n of tvoentj/'threeimlions of dol- 
lars, in amount Now^let me ask you, would it not 
be quite con^orfahle, if we could pay for these manu- 
factured articles with the raw mater ^? There is noth- 
ing to prevent us from so doing, as it would require 
only 1200 acres to be appropriated to the culture, in 
each of the 26 States of Qur Union to give us more ^ 
than that sum. 

When 1 commenced this reply, I had no idea of ex. 
tending my remarks beyond a page or two ; but the 
subject has led me astray, and you will be pleased to 
pardon me if I have unnecessarily taxed your patience^ 
and believe me. Yonrs. very truly, 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 



From the Richmond Enquirer. 
THE SILK CULTURE. 

The spirit is certainly moving our fellow citizens. 
On Thursday, there uas evidence submitted to Re- 
public, which was calculated to shake the scepticisn^ 
of the most incredulous. Mr. Olmstead, from East 
Hartford, Connecticut, appeared in the Capital with a 
table on which were Hpread the most splendid speci- 
mens of silk we ever beheld ; all from American 
worms, fed on American leave?; by American bands. 
There was raw, twisted and sewing silk of various 
colors. Among them, were 44 large hanks of silk, of 
the most glossy appearance. The dyes were singularly 
delicate and rich, particularly the lilac. These skeina 
are equal, if not superior to the finest French op 
Chinese silks? The weight of the whole was probably 
between 4 and 5 pounds,^(besides a specimen of woven 
and sprigged satin, from a loom in Reaver, Pennsyl- 
vania^) The whole was raised on, the l-16th pert of 
an acre of land. 

The specimens of silk which, Mr. O. exhibited were- 
raanufactured oA his own farm, during the last year,, 
by Mr. J. Danibrth. So rapid is the production, ^at 
the Morus Multicaulis, on whose leaves the worms 
were fed, were planted as late as between the 15th 
and 20ih of May last, and they commenced gathering 
the leaves and feeding about the 10th of July, when 
the trees were 2 and 3 feet high. " The quantity oT 
leaves gathered amounted to 1,164 lbs. The quantity 
of silkworms fed, 32,000, and the quantity of coeoona 
produced 9 bushels — yielding 9 pounds of silk; waste 
silk and floss 1 lb. About 5,000 of the worms were fed 
on 180 lbs. of leaves, and the pioduct of them was 
two bushels of^cocoons, or two pounds of silk. Thia 
establishes the fa6t that 90 Ihs. of leaves of the Moms 
Multicaulis are sufficient to produce one pound of 
silk. He thinks the products of the eighth of an acre 
would have been more than 1:200 pounds of leaves;, 
but being short of worms, he bafi use for no more than 
1,164 lbs. If we take the estimate of 1,200 lbs. of 
leaves to the eighth of an acre, as a basis, the product 
of an acre would be over 100 lbs. of silk ; but allow- 
ing every 100 lbs. to the acre, the silk, as manufac 
tured in sewing silk; being worth |10 per pound, the 
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produce of one acre of land would be fl.OOOf besides 
multiplying ibe trees far market." 

This statement astoaishes ns. We took the liberty 
in a good-buiDored way to warn Mr. O. against hutn- 
buging the natives, and running the whole country 
mad. He appears to us to be a plain, sensible man, 
and to be conscientious in his caiculations. He said 
at once, that he would, like the old Hero, take the 
reflponstbtUiy, and that he was perfectly satigfied the 
experiment would succeed in ibe U. States — that the 
tobftcoo lands of Virginia would not piove nearly aa 
productive — that in North and South Carolina, the 
average crop of Upland Cotton was 150 lbs., and the 
medium price was not over 12 cents-^ihat in Georgia. 
the arerage crop to the acre ^as 300 lbs. at 12 1.2 
cents*— aQj(i that it woald thus take 40 acres of cotton 
to equal the prod action of one acre of ailk in Connec- 
ticut. He says that the raw silk it worth from 6 to 7 
dollars a lb — and he concludes that it will cost |2 to 
raise it for market — that it is better for us at Jirst to 
ship it ifi the raw state ; and (hat Ebgtand antf France 
'WGNdd take of ns near 50 mtlliooB dollars per annum. 
He contends, that it will be profitable for aome time 
to come, to raise the Morus MuUicaulis, because it 
rests upon the solid basis of silk. He gave us a variety 
of anecdotes, to show the great profit which had been 
made in Coaneeticut, by the sale of mulberry cuttings ; 
and by the sale of a new article, viz : the eggs of silk 
-worms. These are increasing in value. Since he 
left Baltimore, where he attended as a member of the 
Silk Convention, and thence visited the Southern 
l^tates as far as St. Augustine, he has received orders 
lor |400 worth of the eggs. 

In a word, we have never seen a man, who was 
better calculated io rouse up a spirit of enthusiasm, 
and set peof^e to thinking, if not to turn Uieir beads, 
about thia brilliant production than our worthy friend 
from Connecticut. He says, if <' we succeed so well 
in Connecticut, why cannot you do better in Virjrinia 
with a more genial climate^where the Mulberry 
grows to a greater size, and the silk worm may h^ve 
three instead of two generations in the season." VVhy, 
all that we can reply is, that if we were as enterpriz* 
ing, and as industrious and as cute, as our bretheren 
of Connecticut, we might succeed even better than 
they: ^ut, ^hy cannct we be just as cute and mana* 
fing as they are ? Aye, that is the question. 

We shall continue hammering away at this silk 
subject. Mr. Olrostead has favored us with a letter-of 
his on the cultivation of the Mulberry and the raising 
of the silk worm, which we shall lay before our read- 
ers in a few days. 

The spirit is indeed moting^ Since the above 
article was in type, we understand that a gentleman 
connected with a silk manufactory, in New York, is 
about to purchase more than three hundred acres of 
land in this neighborhood for the purpose of establish- 
log a large Mulberry Plantation, and an extensive 
Oocoonery. Speed the good cause ! 



VEGETABLE DIET. 



Extract from a letter by Professor Smith, of the New 
York Medical College: — It has been maintained by 
some men, distinguished for learning and research. 
that vegetable diet is most conducive to health. It 
seems singular that such men should advocate a doc. 
trine of this kind in these enlightened— these christian 
days. That such principles should have been tdught* 
in the olden times by a Braminical priest pr a Pyiha. 
goras, is not so wonderful, considering that the first 
belonged to a superstitious priesthood, whose doctrines 
Were founded in error ; and that the latter, although 
wise in the wisdom of his day, was evidently a wild 
theorist, who thought, by perverting ihe laws of nature. 



her might change man from a blood thirsty animal to 
a lover of peace. Hence he taught, ^ 

" That man should ever be the friend of man 
Should view with tenderness all living forms — 
His brother emmets and his sister worms." 
That such a doctrine should gain proselytes at the* 
present time, when experience is the basis on which 
philosophers build systems of Hygiene, is strange iI^ 
deed. Does n'»t the experience of every physician 
prove that nothing would deteriorate the humui coa. 
stitution more than an exclusive adherence to vegeta- 
ble diet ? What physiciar^ is there that does not know 
the necessity of rich animal food for the feeble and 
cachectic patient? Ex<imine our medical journals, 
and see the f xperience of those attached to orphan 
asylums, and institutions of charity. Do they not tell 
you that the prevalence of serofulous diseases could) 
only be checked by the instruction of a larger allow- 
ance of animal food and nourishing drinks ? I have 
myself known numerous instances of large families 
of badly fed negroes swept off by a prevailing epidemic, 
while their neighbors who were well supplied with 
meat, would almost entirely escape ; and it is well 
known to many intelligent planters in the South, that 
the best method of preventing that horrible . malady, 
Ckachexia Africana, is to feed the negroes with nutri- 
tious food* I have sent several consumptive patients 
to the Rocky Mountains, where they were compelled 
to live entirely on animal food, and they have return- 
ed well, notwithstanding the low temperature of the 
climate. Take from the Laplander or the Esquimaux - 
his oil and his blubber, and feed him upon roots, and 
he is no kmger able to endure the chilling blaal of« 
his native climate. 



Indian Foop — I have been to the Indian wigwam,^ 
and asked the old chief vihy his race, who were once 
the pride of the forest, and died of naught but old age- 
aftd the battle axe, had now dwindled to a hand^ of 
peor siokly basket makers. He had told me of the 
white man's axe, and said these fields were opce cover- 
ed with forests that sheltered, the bear, the dear, and 
the buffalo. He pointed to his natch of maize, v^hose 
cultivation required the sordid mind of the pale faces. 
" Give me back my £>rest and my bow, and my chil- 
dren shall BO more die ef a cough.'.' 

Lakqk PaoFiT.^ a correspondent of the Northamp- 
ton Gazette stales, as a positive fact, that a gentleman 
who was in that place from one of the Middle States,, 
declared that last spring he invested $2,500 in Mul- 
berry trees— from these he has sold $29,000 worth,, 
and has reserved 12,000 of his best trees for futttre- 



Lacs Caps.'^A new and important manufacture^ 
has lately arisen in the hosiery trade, in making lac^ 
caps from the stocking.frame, by the aid of the jack 
tickler machine. This machine has been latterly ap- 
plied to the making of laces in breadth, and with such 
brilliant success as to aitonish even the oldest work- 
mon.'^Nottingham JournaL 



FaoisiSE^. — The man who is wantonly profuse of hiB>% 
promises, ^ought to sink his credit as much as a trades' 
man would, by uttering a great number of promissory, 
notes, payable at a distant day. The truest conclusion 
in both cases is, that neither intend, or will be able to' 
pay. And as the latter most pigbably intends to cheat 
you of your money, so the former at least designs- to* 
cheat you of your thanks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, A*PRIL, 1839. 



, Thie enterprize of the American people has proved 
that silk can be raised at a profit within the borders of 
the United States, and iheir ingenuity has also proved 
■that its Bianufacture ia profitable. £ven in our infancy 
Ib this braooh of bpsioess, we can oballeiige rivalry 
with ^e, most expert Europeans. The Aneriean silk, 
Cor lustre, strength, etc, is superior to any in the world, 
«U of which is undoubtedly owing to our climate, the 
iamperaiore and salubrity of which are well adapted 
iefbe beneficial labors of the worm. ^ 

Numbers of the inteliigeiat part of tb* eoniwuH^ 
liave embatked in the silk cultnre. and, with the vast 
r<Qi^>ital and influence at their command, aided bf the 
>«sptiitnjoenCpiacti€alffiMi» whohave Joogbeen engaged 
in Ifae bttsiiiass, wm may eipeot aowethiPf msae Uma 
** mere words" daring the approadmic ^etsen. From 
« personal acquaintance with aooie of those who intend 
«gpsmting ttjpoo a large scale, we are satisfied that if 
-cApital, ipatrtiMiMni aad a 4eMre to Jmac^ ooiMBttBity 
«aii irtKomplith «i^ iiing in tegaid to this anbjeeC, it 
will t»e done at thehr hands. 

Our readers must recollect that the culture of cotton 

wM iatfoduoad in this country in the year 1785, and 

4bat mil Ameriea« vessel was jeiied in England for 

having iight bales of it ^Niiioatd her, it mt heiag be. 

^iieved that it was the produce of the Uiiited States. 

Jifow look at the vast amount that we export, and the 

wealth that such exportation has produced, and is still 

pioducinff. <Xjook at the employment it gives to thou. 

<saBd« of oar populojiioii, who, but for this bianeh of 

>'bosin0M, might pine in penury and want. Wbea fiist 

introduced into the country many ridiculed the idea of 

its «ver becomiQig a staple commodity, and asserted 

, UmI it would be a eomfilete failure, but now the .bum 

-•^ef «lw«pinlle and the click of iIm ahuttk, give full 

proof that such assefrtions were gtouudtess. 

Will such not be the com in regard to silk ? Shall 
webot,wKh the great advantages that we peness, 
soon beoeme exporters of the mw naterial, %mA in a 
^w years of the manufactured article t It am he ^one, 
and it wiU be done, ibr there is a spirit abroad in the 
land that says it mutl be done. 

ROBERTS' SILK MANUAL. 
The third edition of this work has been put into 
our hands. The author, E. P. Roberts, Bsq., of Balti- 
more, is well Acquainted with the subject of which 
he has written. The Jdanual referred to, contains 
full and ample diiections for the cultivation ef the 
mulberry, and the production of silk, which are ef a 
plain, comprehensive, and praetieal character, eon. 
densed into a small compass. No silk grower should 
be without this i^ ork, and if we are not much mis- 
taken every page of the Manual will idflRird inftrraa- 
lion that will be worth the price of it It is ibr srie 
Iby Mr. J. Leeds, No. 2 Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Leeds keeps an extensive stock of those articles, 
which pettain to tbn silk business, and deserves, as 
we helteve he is receiving, the conidence and patron- 
age of the public . 



In the year 1764 silk was raned and reeled at a 
profit in the town of Salem; Mass., atid we are inform- 
ed that some of the trees, from the foliage of vifaich the 
worms weie fed, are now standing. 

Coxrespondence of the Silk Grower. 

^ Greenville, Bond co , 111. i 
March 5ih 1839. ( 
GtNTLKiiBif — ^It will no doubt afford your readers 
pleasure, to learn that the Legislature of Illhiois, has 
recently passed an act offering two dollars, as a premi- 
um, for each pound of silk raised within the State, 
l^e eitraprdinary fertility of the soil, the mild and 
dry climate, and the -cheap mto «t which land con be 
proovred in this State, offer inducements to silk grow- 
ers, which are probably unsurpassed in any other por- 
tion of the United States. 

Dr. William £lder^SU.€lair county, inlhiaSiato, 
'faos 6d the^ilk wonn miAt the heat oueceas upot Iha 
Moras MuHicattlis, the MorUs Alba, and our no^ve 
red miilberry. The .prospect looks fair for a good 
ciop of sflk this year. Youxs RespectfiUly. 

WILUAM fi. WAIT. 

Wa ]mv« jttit roceiived the Idih number of the lit 
volume of the*' Journal of Education,*' publiAed at 
Marshall, Michigan, and are much pleased with its con- 
tents. Having always beenad vocates of the *tfreeayatam 
of education," we are rejoiced that a publieatioa de- 
veled solely to thofcanbiact, is widely oircnkled among 
tmr citliens. We are highly gratified with tut spirit 
displajred in its columns, and fervently hope that it 
will have a tendency to forward the march of Educa- 
tion. 

Mf the way, we <^Merve that an aitiela ht n d ad 
<* the Great bisurance Compmy," which a pp oa i a in 
the number before us, is credited to the *' Common 
School Assistant" — when the same artide appeared 
OS ordinal in the Ootober number of our publication. 
We care not much fer this, hot we like to have the 
elTiisiona of oar brain credited to the ngfatoonrce. 
We shoutd really like to know who the editors of the 
** Common School Assistant" are, for we are willing to 
give them a paragraph occasionally but we will have 
" no smuggling af others ideas." 

MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED. 
We have already advised our patrons that the Mul- 
tieaolis tmnaet he firewa from scied, and again xpStt to 
the aubfect, as this ^t shoald be hnown by all who 
kke an interest in *the cultivation of the Mulbeny. 
We have noticed advertisements of Morus Multicau*^ 
lis seed for sale in many parts of the country, and 
would not accuse the venders of the commodity with 
intentional dishonesty, but know that the purchasers 
of Multioanlis seed will loose their money, and get 
humbugged in the hargatn. The Multieaulis can only 
be propagated hy layers and cuttings, and all attempts 
to increase it by any other means will end in disap- 
pointment. 

Two Multieaulis trees were sold in Northampton, 
Maok, a few ^ixy since, for oeven dq^av aach. Th«y 
were grown in the vieinily of that town. 
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The *' MumahM»6Ut Mtdumie Aisociaium:' lutve 
decided npon holditog another fiiir in Boston, in Sep- 
tember next. The last (air, in 1837, ^as a most bril- 
liant one, and was attended by more than 70,000 per. 
«ons. We have not seen a list of the articles upon 
.ivhich preniunn will be awarded, but ibr the credit 
ef the " good old Bay State,** we hope that silk has « 
conspiduous place in the catalogue. 

It is stated that ^ere is one serious objection among 
farmers to planting. the Multicaulis upon their land, 
jmd that ia» |hat the ground will get ao full of roots, 
tbat tlMjr ioamiot he eradioated'*-«iid is thereby xen- 
d«Nd unfit far- the usual braacbes of husbandrJF. With 
intelDgent fiirmto, such an objection could have ne 
weight, for they begin to be satisfied that the mulber 
jy and «ilk ocop is now and will be £u more ffofita- 
hle tiiMi «ny other that they oaa taiae. 



Mr. William &enrtok, of Newton, Massn iatands 
isMiing, in« lew dayi, a new edition of his «fiilk 
Growers' Guide." So great has been the demand 
ifor the work that it is almost impossible to procure a 
Cflfy of any of the former editioaa. 

* The New Jeweif Silk Society, which lately conven- 
ed at Treslon, decided to offer premiums for the enr 
soisg year, upon cocoons, and reeled silk. We unde^ 
stand that die amount of premiums will be about 
^OOO-— and we hope to be aUe in our next lo gt^e 
«U the partifiiilan. 



We were tomtik pleased with a maciuBe fbrapin* 
ning silk tfast w^saw a iew days since in a roannfiic- 
luring ettablishBient m Conneotieat It was made by 
Ifatium Rexibrd, of Mansfield, in that State, and for 
beauty of (operation and the uniformity df the twist 
gi«e9, the silk cannot be smpassad. 

Mr. 8. W. Cheney, wrilsB ua from f'sMce, that he 
te at woik in a tnairafactaring eatablisfament leamtng 
the whole process of making sugar from the beet, and 
takiqg drawings of the machinery. We ahall eie losg 
have eemething fimn him, in vegard to the sal^ect 
liMt etill be new emmtereating. -We do net «xpect 
to hear firom him in regard to the management of the 
Aedan of theeilk worm in that oeunlry until after 
the aeaaon for feeding haa conmenoed, and he has had 
jraetieal knov^ledge upon the subject 

Be eora and see that your silk worm eggs are se- 
curely placed in an ice house or refrigerator, where 
they will be in a temperature not higher than 40 de- 
gfees Fahrenheit. They should be enclosed in glass 
or earthen jars, whieh Jan ahooM not be hermetically 
sealed, for if the air is entirely exdnded the eggs may 
probably be iEJured. 



The irpte Multicaulis still maintains. its price, for the 
damiind is greater than the aupply. Many trees have 
iMea sold as geaume which hear no afiioity to the 
platot hi question. The average price of the trees 
growft in New Jersey is from 65 to 85 cents. Farmers 
ahould be caieful and know of whom they buy and 
what they are baying. 



We have been shown a heautifuUy engraved Ssal, 
executed by a talented young artist, R. X<ovett, Jr., of 
Philadel phia, fur the "Salisbiny Silk Company." It ift 
au excellent piece of workmanship, and reflects much 
credit on Mr. L., who we ean recommend to Silk 
Companies, and others, as a master of his art. 

At the last session of the New Jersey Legislature, 
a charier was granted to several individuals of Bur- 
lington, incorporating them as a *< Silk Growing and 
Manufacturing Company,** with a capital of $100»000. 
We are pleased to hear that nearly all the stock is 
subscribed for, and that arrangements are making by 
the company to go extensively into the business. The 
cocoonery is now being erected. 



In the next number of the Bflk Grower we iitadl 
give an engravhig, representiBg an interior yww of a 
Cocoonery, with all the explanatioBsneeesBary. Some 
drawings have been reoeived from Europe, and will 
be published as soon as practicable. 



Since the intmduodon of the eilk boBkMM in B«. 
lingten. New Jersey, real es la te has risen one hun- 
dred per centn and aa H^petuaisgifeii to all bnnohie 
of iadustiy, that will prove beneficial, in a peenoiavy 
point of view, to eveiy claasnf the community. And 
4t will be so Ib every place where the mulberry isjn- 
tnidttoed. Let these who doabt tiy the experimeot. 

Bar theSUk Grower. 
Cireumslam^ ef little interest at one period, mi^y, 
at another, from passh]^>eventa, be rendered so^ iaao 
far as tjiey have 4he leinoteat ewnfrTJon Under thif 
impreasion, I tnnseobe 6om the Obituary Netioeaof 
4he GentlenMn*e Magaane, frr OQlohar,>17dO, p. 960 
the following, with an accompanying note : 

DiED.-*^ At BrMg ner th , Salop eo., of an apopleiy, 
aged 74. Mr. Nathaniel Rhodes, father of the caMrctf- 
ed lady* of that name,*'— &c. 



* *" Miss Henrietta Rhodes, weU known in the Re- 
public of Letters, by her viduable ObservatioBs and 
Assays en the Kconamy and Management of Silk- 
wormn, which obtained the honorary reward, of a ail- 
ver medal, from the aocie^ £>r the encouragement of 
arts, and procured iier the applause of those learned 
but cyme critics, the Mbnt^y levieweza, whose com- 
mendations of her nsefiil writifl^ga have been r es p e ct e d' , 
with increasing praise, in aeveial succeeding numbers 
of their Jourmd." 

May I ask whether fke work eo highly spoken of ia 
known amongst ns ! Msf it not prove useliil lo your 
own journal, to extract from it whatever may enlight- 
en your readers on the sufatjeots it treats of. 

A SuBscaiBxn. 

Since writing theaboive, my atteolion wes arr aa t ad 
by a passage in the " Histoire Civile du Royanrae de 
Naples** translated into French from the Italian of 
Giannone, a most interesting work, in several volumes. 
At p. 567, of the 3d volume, in the chapter treating 
of the splendor of the Court of FerdinaMl, at Na^des^ 
the aiidior continues, (I give a translathm,) thna , 
" Naples ought never to forget hmr much of its mag 
nifioence^ and of the piosperi^ of ile citizens is o whig 
to thatPitoe, fimn the difieMOt tHi intradneed 1^ 
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bim, especiallf that 'of working in iilk» and forminf 
cloths and stuflb, in gold there wich. This art was aU 
ready known in sereral towns of Italy, and aficr ihe 
death of Queen Isabella, in 1456, Ferdinand project. 
ed its establishment at Naples; with this intent, he 
soaght out the most aUe workmen. aiMl cororaeoced 
the manufacture.** The writer thus details the pri- 
Tileges granted to the artists — and also the eiemptions 
of every kind, in favor of every article employed in 
the fabrication of these stufl^. Measures, which, per- 
haps, might not be inapplicable, in some particulara. 
to onrse^es. in the present state of our Silk establish- 
ments. A new Tribunal, was created in its favor, 
called the Tribunal of the noble art of Silk, having 
privileges of the highest character. The author pro- 
ceeds thus : '' we ought not to omit the remark of 
Sommonte in his history of Naples: (Tom. 3, p. 4810 
written more than a century ago. He says this pro- 
fession aggrandized Naples, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, and gave prosperity to the Kingdom, because 
from all parts people flocked there to exercise it The 
inhabitants gave themselves up to it, their number 
increased, and it might be afurmed that the half of 
the city subsisted on the profits it produced. Jt was 
not Naples alone, or the parts adjoining, that partook 
of it ; whole families from diflerenf parts of Europe 
arrived there with the same object in view ; and so 
greatly was the profession extended, that Naples in> 
creased one third in the nmnber of its inhabitants.? 
Such was the state of things when Summon le wrote; 
when luxury and magnificence were far inferior to 
what they were in the time of Oiannone. ** At pre. 
sent," says he, ** there is not a Seubretta, Artizan, or 
Peasant, who is not clothed in silk,*' which bnr, 
a short time before, ** was only employed by Lords and 
ladies.** 

MOMUS JfMUJLTICJiUMjlS. 

MULBERRY CULTURE., 

At the beginning of the culture of Silk in Europp^ 
the Black MtMerry, Moms Nigra^ was principally 
used ; but upon mature experience it was found that 
the MoTUB Alba, the white Italian Mulberry, was bet. 
ter adapted to the culture. This however must be 
considered relatively only, and as alluding exclusive, 
ly to a comparison between these two particular v^rie. 
ties, and it most be considered too. as having relation 
to a period long before the Morus MtdticatdiSt the hroad 
iUkjf leaved new apedes of the Ckhete or many 
tialked MaUmrry, was introduced either into Europe 
orAmeaca, that being only within the last twejve or 
fourteen years known in either country. It may, 
therefore, perhaps, be proper to express our opioion 
of it, and this we shall do with perfect integrity of 
purpose. ' Like most of the exotic trees uf China 
origin, which have been introduced into America 
within the last few years, sufiieient time has not yet 
elapsed to test whether it will become acclimated 
or not. The severe winter of 1834. however, would 
go very far to settle the question, if the fate of all the 
trees planted in our country were known, for it may 
be iiiirly effirmed, that no winter, within the reeol lec- 
tion of living witnesses, has ever been more intense- 
ly cold than it was ; nor were there ever one better 
calculated to test the ability of foreign trees to with* 
stand frost. What effect it had upon the Morus 
MiUtMdU, then, becoma matter of deq» moment ; 



of profound sand absorbing interest It is known that 
the whole tribe of Mulberries are tenacious of lifi», 
and will, where but the least chance is given them, 
support vitality ; sometimes, indeed, in despite of the ^ 
harvest and most neglectful treatment .they will live 
on to show to those by whom they have been thus 
rudely treated, how unconquerable are their powers 
of preserving existence. And so far as our ex* 
perience goes, or ps we have been able to derive any 
information upon the subject, the Morus Multicaulis 
does not form an exception to the general rule. In 
most of the Eastern States, where this beautiful tree 
has been introduced, it suffered greatly from the frosts 
of that winter ; generally being killed down to the 
ground. Dr. Stebbins, the intelligent tieeretary of the 
Hampshire County Agricultural Society, of Missa 
fihusetts, io the account of bis inspection of several 
establishments where it was grown, states, ** that he 
had examined a standard tree of the Moms Multican. 
lis, which was set in an exposed situation, and 2ias 
withstood the severity of the three last winters, as 
uninjured ss an elm or eak, nr any of the most hardy 
forest trees. It has attained aboot its greatest 
height eight feet; and is in full life to the extremity 
of the topmost shoot. The grass that had grown about 
the rootp, therefore, bas not been much disturbed by 
hoeing, and in consequence acquired hard wood, the 
very result wanted by the cultivator ef the Chinese 
Mulberry. In the New England Farmer, vol. 12^ 
page 393, in an article by Mr. Wm. Kendrick, it is 
observed : — *' this Mulberry braves the most rigorona 
winters Qf France, not having sufl^ered in the least 
even during the severe winter of 1&29-30. 1 haie 
laken particular pains to ascertain how they have 
fared in the extreme north of that country, and have 
very lately been informed by letter from M. Eyries, 
a gentleman from Havre; that they have supported 
well, during ten years, the most rigorous winters of 
the north of France." Again he siys : — 

"Very late in the spring of 1833, more than a hun- 
dred young trees of the A^orus Multicaulis were set 
out on the place of S. V. Wilder, Esq. in Boston, 
Worcester oountv, Mass. The soil springy, the ex- 
position cold and sloping to the north ; ' Mr. Jesefh 
Brcck, a distinguished botanist, having especial 
charge of thef e plants, has lately very . eritically ex- 
amined them. Thus unfavorably situated and un- 
protected, they have borne the last winter, 1833-34, 
without injury, except only the top of the twigs. Mr. 
Breck is persuaded that they are even hardier than 
the common White Mulberry, ^ooe some hundred of 
the latter which stood very ncft were killed half way 
down to the ground by the same winter.'* 

Another correspondent of the same jonmal, who 
writes under the signaHire of It advances the opinion, 
and '* cites facts to maintain his belief, that the 
Chinese Mulberry is more hardy than many of our 
orchard, or even forest trees, but may be killed when 
young, if planted in a rich moist soil.** 

In North Carolina, we learn from an esteemed 
friend and valued correspondent, Mr. Sidney Weller, 
that his trees ** endured the severe frosts very we)i» 
The only injury is, that the top ends of some branches 
have been killed. In the lower part of Virginia, 
where some of the Morus Multicaulis have been 
introduced, we have understood they were killed 
to the grOiuid. In the vicinity of Baltimore they 
shared a similar fiite in the winter of 1834, 
planted in a low moist station, though since than they 
have stood our winters here unscathed. But it ia a 
fact werthy of being borne in miiui — of being well 
considered — that, in every instance where they were 
killed to the ground, the Morus Multicaulis shooted 
forth with the earliest vegetation of the spring, and 
grew most vigorously.** 
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We pa88«d through a nursery of two thousand of 
them in the early part of September, 1835, that had 
been killed to the ground the preceding v/inier, which 
were then about eight feet high, bearing a most 
luxuriant crop of the most beautiful, broad, and silky 
leaves, from the earth to the very verge of their top- 
most shoots, and presenting at a short distance the 
appearance of the most attractive foilage we ever be. 
held. We have been the more minute in our notice 
of this variety of 'the Mull>erry, because of the deep 
interest which hat been awakened, in every part of 
the country, to the importance of the silk culture, 
and of the character for superiority, over every other 
of the same family, as food for worma. so universally 
conceded to it by every one. ~To those who may 
enter into the business extensively, where labor is^a 
primary object, the leaf of this tree, does, mcst certain- 
ly, possess an advantage of immense value ; being 
nine timet as large at the leaf of the white Italian 
mulberry, and having no course fibres, the worm con- 
tumet the whole of it, leaving no oflal whatever^ 
whereat the leaves of the white mulberry have at 
least one-third, in stems and gross fibres, that cannot 
be consumed ; taking these two facts in connection, 
it may very safely be affirmed, that the saving in the 
cost of labor, effected by the use of the Morus Multi- 
lis, compared with that where those of the white 
Italian Mulberry are used, is, at a moderate calcula. 
-tion, equal to fifty per cent; and this is an object of 
great mon^nt, as we have befbre remarked, with those 
extensively engaged in the culture. 

It has been said by some persons that the silk made 
from worms fed on the foilage of the Morus Multicau- 
lis is superior in quality to that made from others fed on 
that of the white Italian Mulberry. To this opinion we 
do not subscribe. We believe that so far as quality 
merjly is concerned, that as good silk can be raised 
from the foilage of the one kind as from that of the 
other. We have seen Fpecimens of silk raised from 
each, and confess ourself as being unwilling to give 
the preference to either as regards color,' lustre, or 
-elasticity. In point of quality, then, it should be con« 
ceded that they are equal. But here the comparison 
ceases ; for the superior size of the leaf of the Morus 
Muliicaulit, its great saving in ofllal, economy of time 
and labor, in gatherering and feeding; must alwaya 
place it ahead nf every other variety of the mulberry. 
It requires no more time to pull one of its leaves, 
which it nine timet larger, than it does one of the 
Morus Alba ; nor doet it take more time to feed it to 
the wormt on the hnrdles, though it will satisfy nine 
times as many worms; thus effecting a saving both in 
gathering and feeding, and lessening the expense of 
attendants to an amoun| equal in itself to a very hand- 
some profit. 

The nursery of which' we have just spoke as hav- 
ing had two thousand trees frosted during^th^Mvinter 
of 1834, is situated in a low, rich sandy loam bottom, 
too moist for exotic plants of luxuriant growth to ripen 
well, and too much exposed to the frosts by locality 
to sffbid protection. To situation, then, we believe 
this casuality is ascribable, and we believe farther, 
that Morus Multicaulis, planted on elevatad dry soils, 
will stand the severest weather. Our experience 
justifies us in declaring it as our belief, that where the 
plant is in a suitable location, and has five growing 
months to mature its wood in, that the frost will not 
kill it. We have had yearlini^ plants which stood 
the rigors of the winters of 1836 and 1837, in north 
west exposures, without the slightest injury. Out of 
41 trees which were taken up by our hands in Nov. 
1 837, and by accident lef\ on the ground, roots and 
all exposed to the alterations of heat and cold dur. 
jng the whole of that winter, and up to April, 1838, 
when they were discovered and planted out Out of 
these 41 left thua exposed, 39 grew ; and thus prov 



ing the tenacity with which the Morus Multicauh't 
clings to life. The winter of 1837. though not an 
intensely cold one, was marked by considerable severi- 
ty at times, and then by those alternations of heat and 
cold which are always so trying upon the vegetable 
life. 

From a series of facts within our knowledge, which 
go to establish the truth of the proposition, we un- 
hesitatingly declare, that this is a hardy shrub. 

Having mentioned that bottoms are wrong titua- 
tiont for mulberry orchardt, we may as well remark 
that high grounds, or hill-sides, are the best locations, 
and that the soils should be sandy loams, sandy, light 
gravelly, or light stony soils. — Silk Manual. _^^ ^ 



From the Genessee Farmer. 
MULBERRY SEED. 

We hear from the country that large quantiliea of 
seed called Canton mulberry seed is offered for trie 
and peddled about at most extravagant priceafrom ten 
to fifteen dollart and even higher ,* and apparently the 
higher the price, the more eager people ^pear to pur- 
chase, without being able to know wether the article 
is any better than our common mulberry, or worth one 
tenth pert of the price asked ; for it must be impossible 
to know its value uniil its leaf is developed. 

The eanton tree now known, has obtained so high 
reputation for its superior qualities, that any seed 
having that name is eagerly sought fur, even if at dear 
as gold dust. 

The public ought to be cautioned on this subject. 
For those who are expecting to raiiie trees for sale, 
must calculate on a poesibledisappointmeirt ; and they 
had better at once invest their money for trees which 
are known to be of the right kind. But why caution 
the public on this subject that they danot give too much 
for the " whistle,'* as the country may ultimately be 
benefitted by having so much seed sold, although it 
may produce a tree altogether inferior to the real Can. 
ton. and such as will not sell. The cultivator will not 
be likely to commit that to the flames which may be 
converted to a profitable use by feeding worms there, 
on, and thi^s hasten on that desirable state of the coon, 
try to become more speedily a silk growing country. 

In this view of the subject, may it not be beet to 
encourage the sale of seed for sowing wherever it 
can be found, and at almost any price, even should it 
be sold at ICO dollars per ounce t One person inform- 
ed nt that he saw lA of an ounce sold a few days since 
by a pedlar in the Western part of Mew York for the 
sura ofs25 dollars.— Caution. 

MULBERRY TREES AND THEIR PRICES. 

Some sales have recently been made in New York 
of foreign mulberry trees, which have surprised piee- 
pie. They have been sold at 15, 20, and 35 centt 
each tree, and some trees even less than either of 
these sums. We have taken some pains to inquire 
about these trees so that the facts might be known, 
and have now before us a specimen of them from 
Wew York. They were imported from France, were 
grown on a clay soil, and are small, stinted trees, 
averaging from a foot to two feet in height. Tliere 
were about 25,000 of these trees sold, or rather forc- 
ed off in the market, for the reasons, that they were 
wretched trees and were yery badly sprouted. So 
much for the trees sold at auction in New York in the 
winter, when nobody wishes to purchase. There it 
another fact, which leads people to think that the ' 
market is now to be glutted wiih trees. Ffly-five tons 
of treet have just arrived from France, comprising 
nearly all the trees thaf could be collected in the 
kingdom. They are tons measurement and no\ weight, 
and what is remarkable, a friend who inspected them 
in the ship, sayt two thirda out of the 100,000 are 
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dead iret$. They were packed in kiln-dried Band, 
and the larger part of them are worthless and most of 
them are small. Nearly all the trees in Lurope have 
be^n bought up fur the American market, and what 
g more, there must be a scarcity there, or they neve 
would import such small miserable aflairt. What wer 
liave stated above is ai^ihentic, and any one of our 
fi'ieods can see specimens of these French trees now 
in our possession. 



Men and Womin. — Men love for things, as facts 
possessions, and estates; and women, persons; and 
while a man regards only abstract scientific facts, a 
woman looks only at the person in whom they are em. 
bodied. £ven in childhood the girl loves an imitation of 
humanity, (her doH,) and works for it ; the boy gets a 
hobby horse or UxAm, and works wUk them. But the 
noblcBt quality wbeiewithal nature baa endowed 
i—man fi>r the geod oC the world, is kwe — ibat love 
which aeeks ooaympatl^, no fetnm. The ckiUi ia the 
oiisiect of love, and kiaes and watching, and an- 
wwrnM them only by oonplaiots and anger ; and the 
fiMble creature that requires the most, repays the leasL 
Bnt the mother lovaaon ; bar love only gro we stronger, 
ikmgnaXM the need, and the greater the nnthankfiil 
ness of its object— and while fiithera preler the stfoog. 
aet of their children, the mother feels most lovt Sat the 
i feeble and afflicted. 



We clip the following from the N. T. Star, and in- 
sert it with the hofie that it may awalw the fimners 
in this aectien of the country to that important branch 
o£ agriculture. 

Thi &LK GoMvnmeif ▲t Baltuio&x. — fbough 
Saw slates, from tba shortness of the notice, were rep- 
Ttaanted, there were no less than SOO delegates chiefly 
frooi the eastern aiid middle states. Judge Cumstook, 
of Connecticut, presided. Messrs. Dr. Coi of Bal- 
timwe, mi J. F. CaHan oi Washington, Secrettries 
A national society, the *< United Slates' iOk Society." 
was femed, and the Hon. Dr. Naodain of Delaware, 
made President thereof. A vast deal of information 
an the suligeot of raising and BMaufiicturing silk was 
laid before theoonvantion ; and beautiful specimens of 
manaftetoffed sewing silk, cocoons and hosimy, Scorn 
levnes of trees raiaed the past season from cuttings, 
ware presented by Mr.Olmsttad, of Connecticut, from 
bis own £um. The ailk was manufactured withun 
Ibrte months from the planting of the trees, and yield. 
ad 100 pounds an acre, worth |10 a pound — making 
ilOOO per acre! Eighty ppunds of leaves produced a 
pound of silk. For the white mulberry ten titnes the 
labor was required. The Rev. Mr. McLean, of New 
Jersey, stated that twice the quantity of silk could be 
produced from the second year's growth of the trees, 
and so on till they reached maturity. 

Blrv Witmarsh, of Northampton, Mass. thought, with ' 
a permanently set field, dressed in hedge rows, 333 lbs. 
might be an average crop for the acre. He pays $4 
per bushel for cocoons, one bushel of which will make 
a pound of «ilk. He has a manufactory for silk, where 
a girl may reel a pound a day. He produced a sample 
of riband, pronounced by silk merchants to be equator 
superior to the best imported. This w*as roanufactur. 
ed by a Yankee girl of 17 years of age, with not more 
than three months experience in the art, and upon a 
loom invented and made by an American who had 
never seen a silk loom. T*hi8 girl was able on this 
loom to weave three hundred yards per day. The 
riband was worth sixteen dollars per pound. 

Retnarks. — Judge Comstock is said to have alluded 
in terms of much eneomi«m to the reeling machine of 
Bir. 6ay. We are surprised to see that na mention 
was made of a most important and ingenious machine 
nvented by a member of the Society of Friends of 



Rhode Island, (see files of the Star, ) and exhibited a 
the late fair of the American Institute in New York,— 
It twists and reels the silk perfectly from the cocoons 
by one simple rapid operaiioii, and a child conducts 
it. It struck with admiration every one who saw it, 
as an evidence of the almost elective character of the 
inventive faculties of our countrymen, which at once 
perceives the object required, and reaches it by the 
speediest and best route. 

SMITHSONIAN LfiGACY. 

Metncrhl cf Charie$ Lewis Flei8ckmaHn,in rdoHon to 
the Smithsonian Legacy. 
jANUAftT 10, 1839. 
T$1hehonmMeAt Senate and Uo¥B»ofR^»mmUiUiiie8 
of the United Statee cf Americain CongreeeauemiUed : 
The memorial of Charles Lewis Fleischmann, a citi- 
zen of the United States, 

RSSriCTFULLY RKPUSKNTS : 

That your memorialist had the honor of laying be- 
fore Congress, at their last session, (see Doc of tlie 
House of Representatives, S5th Congress, Sd aeanon. 
No. 334,) a memorial on die sulvject of agriculture, in 
which he endeavored to show the utility and impor- 
tince of establishing an agricultural school at the seat 
of Government; while, at the same time, be entertain, 
ed doubts vtrhether Congress were constitutkmallT en- 
powered to efifect so desirable an object. Thisoicgect, 
however, can now be attained without involving any 
constitutional questions, as Congress has come into the 
possessran of the Smithsonian legacy, for ** the dijfusiok 
of knowledge among mankind ;*' a bequest bestowed in 
terms so general that it cannot fhil to embrace the ob- 
ject of this mehiorial ; and it is left solely to the wis. 
dom of Congress to designate the particular branch of 
knowledge which they may please to select, for the 
purpose of oariyinig into effect the intention of the tes- 
tator ; and thus attain the end of his enlightened phi- 
lanthropy, and accomplish the object of his munificent 
benefaction. 

As the Government are annually adding vast tracts 
of valuable lands to the public domain. Congress will 
doubtless regard the consideration of agriculture as 
among its first duties, as well as one of the most impor- 
tant means of promoting the welfiire and prosperity 
of the country — a country blessed beyond all others by 
the bounty of nature and the patriotism of its citizens, 
and surpassed in the freedom of her institutions only 
by the diversity and fertility of her soil. 

It is a self-evident proposition, that agriculture is tbe 
basis of civilization as well as population. A neglect 
of this great truth has doomed the aborigines of this 
countrv again to the desert, and dwindled down their • 
countftss hosts to a few feeble tribes — a few solitary 
and starving stragglers, roaming at large, like the beasts 
of prey they once pursued in the chase. ^ 

'The Romans, though a warlike nation, considered 
agriculture as one of the chief sources of their wealth 
and welfare, and regarded its syfaematiixd pursuit as 
both honorable and patriotic Cincinnatus was twice 
called from his plough to the consulship, and once to 
the dictatorship ; returning each time again to his 
plough. 

The American Cincinnatus, who has so weH earned 
the title of " Father of his Country" resembled the 
Roman patriot not less in his principles and pursuits 
than his fortunes and honors ; twice called to the chief 
magistracy of his country, and once to the chieftaincy 
of her armies, he returned again and again to his 
plough. 

The Goveniinentsof Europe in the 8th century, to 
save the soil from deterioration, and prevent emigra- 
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tion, were obliged to establiih by law the *' three field 
system," viz : fallow, wheal or rye, and barley or oats ; 
whteh may still be traced in France and Germany. — 
To thit law, Europe owes her advanced stale of civi- 
lizatpn. ' 

As the population became viore denser a higher dc 
g^ee of* knowledge in agriculture was required ; 4nd 
several efforts were made to accomplish it ^ among 
others, the establishing of professorships in universities, 
to teach agriculture to statesmen, lawyers, theologians^ 
and physicians. This gave rise to the perfection of 
agricuhure as a science ; but as universities are not 
calculated in many respects tp educate agrieuharists, 
agricultural schools were established, to illustrate 
theory by practice, w hich had the desired effect. 

This brief historical sketch shows the gradual rise 
•f European agriculture, which the science of chemis. 
try and physiology is now bringing to the greatest per' 
fectioQ. 

Let us now compare the general system of agricul- 
ture of this country wiih that of Europe, and we shall 
£nd that the one adopted here is the systeim of deter- 
ioration and emigration, 

That the effect of such a system will and must have a 
ver)r injurious influence on the prosperity of a country, 
is obvious. Unfortunately, the cause does not arise 
alone from the insufficient knowledge of agriculture, 
but also from the passion for wealth. 

Wealth has always been the objeet of the ambition 
of individuals as well as of nations, notwithstanding 
the sound arguments of moraliste ; this passion* how. 
ever, kept in proper limits, gives impulse to prosper^ 
ity ; but as sdon as it degenerates into wild speculations, 
^ it is then the greatest obstacle lo the liberty, independ. 
ence. and prosperity of mankind. 

But when wealth is produced by agriculture, it 
banishes idleness and the vices connected with it ; it 
renders t^e greatest portion of the population strong, 
healthy, and industrious; it is the source of domesfc 
happiness and contentment, and of all the other social 
virtues ; it renders nations powerful ; it attaches its 
citizens to their native soil, and the success of the na. 
tional affairs is their highest interest 

To direct the besetting passion for wealth properly, 
and to promote the prosperity of every individual a<* 
well as of the whole nation, it is necessary to teach 
the great mass of the population (the agricuhuraLclass) 
how to gain the greatest clear ainl cb^nual ptofir, und«*r 
all existing circdmstances, from agriculture; and what 
will be the most efficient means of checking the ra- 
pidly increasing evil of exhausting and ahaitdoniug the 
soil. • 

The praiperity of the whole Union has not hitherto, 
it seems, suffered by thid system of unsieadinesR ; but 
that is no proof of the wel&re of the separate States ; 
ibr in proportion as the far We^t improves and prospers, 
the Atlantic States are declining ; and it showr that 
the welfare of a State depends on the stability of its 
caltivators, contented with their portion, and raanifes. 
^ ting a determiiiation to identify themselves with the 
land of their fathers, (not thirsting after supposed fairy « 
lands, cultivated without labor; ) a living example of 
which IB to be found in the wealthy sons of the key* 
«iane tState, Pennsylvania. 

It 'wmiM be ridieakms to snggest the in^irovefnent 
<if agrioifftare in this country by laws, among a free, 
Mependent, and enlightened people, wboare alrevdy 
mware of the want of imtraction, and seeking for it 
The jiiflerent State GovernmeRts, the agricaUural so» 
cteites, and ^eagrtcoltural jovrnys, have all sigfiaUjr 
fionoted ^le interests of different braaehes of sericul- 
ture ; it wants only the knowledge of the means of pnt* 
ting the improved parts of this great and useful ma- 
fkAgk9 together, m that every part ni«^ operate accord* 
wg to the law of sciefiee, to preduee the dewed ctifect 

A heginaiiigonly 10 WMted, aad the aoienoeofagri. 



culture will spread ovei the whole ynion, like all 
useful improvements. Congress, always acting wisely 
for the welfare of their country, will doubtless apply 
a portion of the Smithsonian legacy to the promotion 
of agriculture, by establishing an Agricultural InstitU' 
lion, which would be an enduring monument in honor 
'S the Testator. 

Your memorialist, therefore, presents a plan of such 
an Institution, with designs for the buildings, and es- 
timates for all the requisites. 

Such an institutiony being the first in the tJnited 
^ tales, would be the nnrsery of i^cientific agriculturists 
for the whole Union; their education should therefore 
be- as perfect as possible, to enable them to qualify 
themselves to serve as directors, professors, and super, 
intendeni for similar establishments. 

This institution is calculated for one hundred pupils; 
and the number should be increased by degrees, from 
the profit of the farm. 

The lectures should be free, and the price of board 
moderate, as ha^f of the number of the pupils should 
be practically employed every day on the farm. 

For the conveniences of medical attendance in cases 
of sickness, together with the facility, for attendance at 
Divine worship, this institution should be located with- 
in the bouadary of the city of Washington, 
r The object of such an institution should be to show 
how to gain the hghest, clear, and permanent profit 
from agriculture, uAder uxy circumstances. 

That such results are not affected by the mere imi- 
tation of a certain tillage in every climate, of diffaTent 
soils and localities isobvieua; it aeeda, therefope, Vules 
and laws, founded on experience and science. To 
design such rules and laws, it requires scientific and 
practical knowledge. Therefore, the institution of an 
agricultural school must be theoretical and pracdcal. 
The theoretical instruction has to extend not only to 
the principal and secondary departments, but also to all 
the auxiliary sciences whi^ influence agrieulture, di- 
rectly or indirectly, viz : 

PfllNCirAIi MpaRtment. 

1. Agronomy, the science which treats of the differ. 
ent priniiiive earths, and other substances of which 
thesoil is fNjmposed, vis ; silex, alumen, Itrae, magnesia, 
vegetable matter, &c. 

Ttie naming of the soils, from the mixture of the 
primitive earths, and their value, as resulting from 
this mixture. ' 

1 1 . Agricidiure, ^e science teaching the culti v^ion 
<»f tbe re«{)ective soi4», in sueh manner as 10 produce 
1 he most perfect crops. This is divided into two parts 
l/Chemio&l sgricuUnre, treating Of— ^ 
a Manures to general. 
b Vegetable manures. 
e Mineral manures. 

2. hfecktmieai e^icuUurf, treating of— 
a Agricultvrat impleiiients. 

6 Modes of ptoog^itng. 
c The cultivation of new land. 
d Fenotof . 
e DmiAiOf . 
/Irrigation, 
g* Culture of meadows. 
A Culture of pasture lands. 
.3 VegslaiU pr«MwCion, lemeking the cuUure of^ 
a Cereal grasses. 
b Leguminous Md piants. 
c PItaift cidtivfiled for tiwir roots. , 
d Herbage planis. 
^ e Grasses 

/ Plants med in arts and manufactures : soeh 
* as flax, tinctorial frfaots, ateB«ioouB plsnls, haps , 
tuhacos* medicioal planii, dio. ' 

g The viae. 
AThemidbfrTjr. 
t Fruit tnet. 
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4 Animals used or reand by the agricuUuriti — 
a Hones. 
h Mulei. 
c Cattle— 

1 . Dairy. 

2. Fattening. 

d Sheep, and particularly the knowledge of the 
different kinds of wool. 

e Breeding and rearing swine. 

/ Fowla- 

g Silkworms. 

h Bees. 
5. Economy, or the manner of arranging and con- 
ducting a farm, treating oC-^ 

a Labor in general. 

b Labor with horses and oxen. 

c Labor p^rfbroed by men. 

d Conducting a farm. 

e Book-keeping. 

/ The arrangement of a farm; the nature and quan- 
tity of manure required for a certain system of ro. 
taiion of cropa. 

g Change of system. 

A The diflerent systems of rotations. 

0COONDAET COMPARTMENT. 

1. Veterinary. 

2. Technological agriculture, such as the making 

of sugar from beeu, making cider, burning lime, 
&c. 

3. Culture of forest trees. 

4. Agricultural architecture, and 

5. Civil engineering, as connected with agriculture. 

AUXILIARY 8CIKNCK8. 

1. Chemistry. 

3. Natural philosophy. 

3. Mineralogy and geology. 

4. Bo'any and pbysiolpgy of plants. 

5. Zoology. 

6. Study of the properties of the atmosphere. 

7. Mathematical sciences — 

a Arithmetic. 

5 Theoretical and practical geometry. 

c Mechanics. 

8. Drawing of machines, animals, plants, and land- 

scapes. 
# To illuiitrate the sciences, there should be — 

1. An extensive fiirm, with a field for experiments, 

workshops, beet-sugar manufactory, mill, &c. 

2. A botanical garden. 

3. A collection of the best and most approved ira. 

plements, or models of them, . 

4. A library. . 

5. A collection of minerals, properly arranged, ac. 

cording to their chemical characters, and with 
relation to iheir different soils. 

6. An apparatus for mathematical and physical in. 

struction. 

7. A collection of skeletons of domestic aniraaU; for 

the study of comparative anatomy and the 
veterinary art. 

8. A collection of insects. 

9. A collection of seeds. 

10. A laboratory, with apparatus for chemical experi- 
ments. 

THB FARM 

Serves for the practical accompUshment of the theory. 
It is Qf the greatest importance to give a practical iU 
lustration of all the objects and manipulations, treaty] 
of in the course of the lectures, and according to the 
diflerent periods and seasons. 

The husbandry of such an institution must, there- 
fore, be extensive and complicated, so as to show all 
branches of agriculture in their full extent. The 
operations which are not possible to be shown on a 



large scale should be exhibited on the experimental 
fields. It should contain 

640 acres of land, for cultivation, which should be 
divided in two equal portions, to show two diflerent 
systems of rotations. First, a system which has for its 
object to gain as many^diflerent products as possible, 
and to procure the manure by stallfeeding; a system 
which is favorable where labor and capital is plenty, 
land valuable, and a ready market for the vegetable 
and animal products. 

Rotation for the above-mentioned system, viz: 1, 
sugar beet, potatoes, turnips, <&c., with manure ; 2, 
barley ; 3, clover ; 4, wheat ; 5, Indinn corn, with ma- 
nure ; 6, wheat ; 7. tares and oats , 8, rye. 

The second system, favorable when labor and capital 
are scarce, land plenty, and the object a grazing farm, 
Tue rotation of orops for this system would b^ vis; 1, 
Indian com viith manure ; 2, barley; 3, clover; 4, 
wheat ; 5. grass , 6, grass ; 7, grass ; 8, oats. 

>«s^ rotation ol crops depend? upon the soil, climate, 
and many other circumstances, two rotations are given 
here, for illustration, to enable us to estimate the proba- 
ble want of cattle, &c. 

100 acres of meariow, to show how natural meadow* 
can be improved by draining, inigation manuring, &e. 

80 acres pasturage, to show the diflerence between 
artificial and natural pasture, and the manner of im- 
proving it. 

A vineyard qf 4 acres, fur the culture of the indi- 
genous and foreign vine ; the manner of making wine. 

A hop garden of 4 acres, to showHhe culture of the 
best kinds, the manner of taking the crop, drying, and 
bagging. 

For experimental Jields, 40 acres, to show the cuhure 
of all plants useful in agriculture, to try new kinds ; 
and also for experiments on manure, rotations of crops, 
and new agricultural implements. 
^ A vegetable garden, 6 acres, for the supply of the 
mstitution, and to show the different varieties of vege- 
tables useful in husbandry, and the best culture of 
them. ' 

A mulberry plantation of 6 acres, which should con- 
tain all the varieties of the mulberry, to show the cul- 
ture of them, and would serve, aluu, to supply the co- 
coonery with leaves. 

An orchard and nursery of 20. acres. The great- 
est portion of thiS area stiould be destined fur a nur- 
sery to show the manner of raising and improving fruit 
trees. The fruits of the orchard should supply the 
esiablishroent. and show the process of making cider. 

500 acres of wood land, ty supply the establishment 
with fuel, and to show the culture of forest trees, (a 
knowledge very much wanted in the United States,) 
the manner of burning charroal, &c. 

A botanical garden qf 3 acres, should contain all 
indigenous plants, which might be probably useful, 
and- introduced in agriculture ; also, the imported 
plants and seeds from furegin countries, by our navy 
ofilicers, consuls, Slc. ; the medical plants for husban- 
dry &c. ' 

A BEET SUGAR MANUFACTORY. 

The recent improvement in extracting sugar irom 
the beet root has so much simplified the process, that 
it will undoubtedly become a general businesB. so that 
every farmer will produce his own sugar, or, at least, 
raise and dry the beet for market. The object of this 
institution should be to diffuse the knowledge of so 
important a discovery, and therefore, it should have a 
manufactory for extracting the sugar from the root, 
raised fur that purpose by the institution and neighbor- 
hood. 

A MILL. 

A large institution, of this description, should grind 
its own flour and com meal ; consequently, it beoMoee 
necessary to erect a mill, with two pair of stones, which . 
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-will also serve to show the papils the management and I For die tuition of the pupils, there should hefivepro' 

featon, and a teacher Ar the lower branches, exclusive 
of ihe Director, who should lecture on the higher bran- 
ches of agriculture. 



construction of mills. 

WORKSHOPS. 

To give the pupils a knowledge of the manner of 
constructing agricultural implements, as well as to ena- 
hie them to estimate the costs of machines, buildings, 
&c., and to apply the acquired theoretical prii^ples 
of mechanics practically, there should be 5 workshops, 

viz: 1 

Machine shop, 

Wkgon makers' shop. 

Blacksmiths' shop, 

Cooperb' shop, and 

Carpenters' shop. 
Each of these shops should be conducted by a skill, 
ful mechanic, who could attend to the work required by 
the establishment, as well as teach the pupils the use of 
tools. 

The pupils should J earn how to forge, to shoe a 
horse, to make a wheel, a wagon, lo stock a plough, 
and to bnild outhouses. It is not intended to make 
tbem masters of these trades, hut io enable them, in 
case of necessity, to coobtruct any thing belonging to a 
farm. 

STKIM ENGINE. 

The mill, the apparatus of the sagar*beet manufac- 
tory, the straw cutter, thrashing machine, the machin- 
ery of the workshops, the pump which supplies, through 
a reservoir, the whole establishment with water, 
should be put in operation by aa engine of 12.horse 
power. 

The buildings for such an object should be snbstan. 
tial, plain, and economical. To this establishment 
would be required, viz : an institute or main building, 
(see plan, Nos. 1 and 2.) The annexed plan (No. 3) 
shows : (a) horse stable, (b) ox stable, (c) calf stable,' (d) 
hospital stable, (e) cow house, (/) dairy, root and steam, 
log house, (g) piggeries and poultry house, (A) sheep 
shed, (i) barn and stack yard, (Ar) granary and cart shed, 
(t) shed for the grist mill, straw cutter, thrashing 
machine, (m) workshops, (n) beet^sugar manufactory, 
(o) engine with reservoir and pump, (p) bee house and 
- cocoonery. 

LI^E STOCK. 

Working cattle, — Shonld the two given rotations of 
eropa ^ adopted for 640 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion, 14 horses and 24 oxen would be required to per- 
form the necessary work. 

For procuring the necessary manure for the two 
systems already mentioned, and to show the breeding, 
rearing, and fattening of live stock, extensively, there 
should be— 

2 stud horses, (for light and heavy breeds ) 

16 breeding mares, exclusive of the working 
'^ horses. 

160 neat cattle. 

1.200 sheep. 

50 swine. 

The live stock should consist of the most choice 
foreign and native breed. 

IMFLEMENTS. 

/ A collection of the most important and approved 
implements should beat hand, viz : awing and wheel 
ploughs, cultivators, horse hoes, 8owii% machine, har- 
rows, rollers, horse rakes, reaping and mowing ma- 
chine, carts and wagons, straw cutter, thrashing ma- 
chine, com sheller, root choppers, harnesses, &c. 



PERSONS REaUISITE TO MANAGE THIS INSTITUTION. 

A Director, who should have the entire control over 
the whole establishment. 

A Treasurer and two cUrks, to keep the accounts, 
and attend to idl the transactions of the institution. 



The practical manipulations are illustrated by— 

A superintendent of the farm. 

A superintendent of the stables, who also teaches ri. 
ding and breaking horses. 

A superintendent of the sugar-beet manufactory. 

A machinist. 

A shepherd gardener. 

The domestic affairs of the institution should beat- 
tended to by a steward. 

The prosperity of such an institution depends en. 
tirely on the Director, who must have received a the- 
oretical and practical education at an agricultural 
school, and most have enriched his knowledge by ex- 
tensive {practice and by travelling ; he should be ac- 
quainted with the principal living languages, to inform* 
himself and his pupils of the progress of agriculture in 
other countries. 

The professors should be well versed in their scien- 
ces, and acquainted with agriculture ; as the tuition 
of a science, with regard to the practical application, de- 
mands not only an entire knowledge of the sciences, 
but also of the object to which it is applied. 

The superintendents of the different branches should 
be practical men and free from the prejudice of .book 
farming. 

Every individual connected with the establishment , 
should possess the best moral character. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

Every applicant for admission should present a cer- 
tificate of his moral character, and be examined, pos- 
sessing an ordinary English education, and capable of 
comprehending a popular course of lecturel. Pbysi. 
cal strength being requisite to perform the work requir- 
ed on the farm, they should be at least of the age of l^ 
years. 

The number of pu|»ls should not exceed one huiN 
dred, at the commencement of the institution, and should 
be divided into 3 classes. 

The free or third doss, not exceeding 20 in number, 
should obligate themselves to stay two years, and per. 
form the work of the farm, where they should receive 
board and lodging free, every evening have a lecture 
on the work performed during the day, and also be 
exercised in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Their 
employment shoul^d be so arranged that every one may 
become acquainted with ill the different branches of the 
institution. 

Should the pupils of this class desitte to enter a 
higher class after the first year, they should prove their 
capacity by an examination ; and they will then be 
obliged, like the pupils of the second and first classes, 
to pay for board. 

The second class, not exceeding 60 in number, shonld 
stay two years, to acquire a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of agriculture and all the branches connect- 
ed with it. 

The pupils of this class is obliged to attend to the 
different works every other day. Should a pupil of 
this class, desire to enter the first class, he should be 
examined as to his capacity. 

The first class, intended for 20 pupils. In this class 
should such pupils only be admitted as have been two 
years in the second class, and desire to perfect them- 
selves as professors for similar establishments. The pu- 
pils of this class should have the superintendence of 
other pupils. i 

ORDER OF THE DAT. 

The signal fdr the hour of rising, as well as for the 
different meals, the commencement and termination of 
the work should be given by a bell. 
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The hour for rising, in spring and sumdHsr, should 
be half past 4 o'clock; in fall ^nd winter, half past 
5 o'clock. 

One quarter of an hour after rising, the bell should 
ring for breakfast , after which, the pupils proceed to 
their difiurent occupations, in the stables, field, barn, 
garden, workshops, &c., according to directions given 
the evening before. 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., the pupils should be summon* 
ed by the betl from their work, to iheir looms, when 
they prepare themselves for dinner, and have a re- 
cess until 1 o.clock, P. M., at which hour -the pupils 
return to their work, during the spring, fall, and win- 
ter seasons ; and at 3 o'clock, P. M., during the sura- 
mer season, according to the order of the day. 

The bell should ring for supper, during the spring, 
summer, and fall, at 6 o'clock; during the winter, at 5 
o*clock ; which would give recess till 7 o'clock, when 
supper should be ready. 

After supper, at about 8 o'clock, all the pupils shoojd 
proceed to the museum, where the report of the day 
work is read and illustrated, and at the same time the 
order for the next day's work is communicated to the 
pupils who have remained at home. They remain till 
9 o'clock, employed in wri'ing their journals, and read- 
• ing, &c., at which hour the bell should ring for bed 

Half of the number of the pupils should each day 
be exempt from outdoor work, and remain at home, 
engaged in theoretical studies. They assemble, after 
having taken breakfast with the rest of the pupils, at 
• the museum, where they study their lessons. At 7 
o'ck)ck, A. M , in fall and winter, and at 6, A. M., in 
summer and spring, they sfaoald proceed to tne riding- 
school and horse stable, where they receive lectures 
•B hdraemanship and brttdiag horses, &e. 

After Am, they shonld retain to the leetare rooms, 
whwe ledliires on the difiiereat scienoss are|;tven until 
11 o'clock. 

At half past 1 1, A. M., thsss shovUl take diimer wjih 
the rest of the pupils, and have recess until 1 o'clock, 
when the regular lectures reoommenee, Cttl € oVIock, 
P.M. 

Supper at 7 o'clock, as already mentioned. 

On Sundays the pupils will be aceompemed to 
church by their profc 



$40,800 

60.000 
20,1100 

5,000 

4.000 

1.500 

800 

uoo 

6U0 
1300 

3000 
20^00 



ESTIMATE OF COST. 

1360 acres of land, fenced in, at $30 per 

acre, 

The buildings, inclusive of the furniture 

of the Institute, 

Livestock. I 

Impleneots, harnesses, a large balance 

scale. Ac 

ApiMoatusof the beet«aagar maonfactory. 

Grist mill, 

Panp, water reservoir, and hydrants, - 
Steam engine of 12horse power, - 
Tooh^ lathes ior the workshops, - 
Library, . • ' . 
PbyaH^ and fihtmioal apparatus, eoUec* 

tion of miner«lii, insects, skeletons, 4^^. 
Floating capital, -...-. 

Making - 



$158,700 



The salary of the director should be • $2,000 
The salary of five professors - - 5i00()i 

And that of a teacher . - - 600 

Making - $7,600 

Eiclilksive of free board and lodging; which, together 
with the salaries, would require a capital of $140,000 
at 6 fer cent. 

The total sura required for this institution would 
amount to $298,700. 
December 8, 1838. 

Charles Lewis Fleischuann, 
Graduate of the Royal AgricuUural School of Bavar- 
ia, and^a citizen of the United Stales. 

Patent Office, Wishingtok. 



The expeQS0 for a steward, and servants required ^r 
the service of the pupils and professors, should be paid 
fr<wa the income of board. 

'The treasurer and clerks, the superintendents of the 
different brancbes of the farm* should be paid from the 
revenue of the farm, of the manufactory, &c. ; and the 
s«f ploe should be applied for the aceoramodalioii of 
inor« papils» of the locrease of the library , apparatus 
&c. 



From the Pkiladelphia Daily Evening News. 
OUR COUNtRY— ITS RESOURCES. 

As we intend, during the proi;ress of our edilo- 
rial labofs, to devote a considerable portion of 
oor coiumns to the intei*est8 of trade, contnneitje, 
manTiflaLCttires, and agricalttn*— wc avaH our* 
selvesof the opportunity affbrded by the early 
numbers of ^*Tbe Daily Evening News" to take 
a review of the vast, tbe almost iuexhaustible 
resources of our heaven-favored couQtry. l|i so 
doing, we shall be able to spread before our 
readers a large amount of valuable informatioo 
—to introduce thetn to an abundant field of en- 
terprise—where industry may feel assured of an 
atnple reward, and where the harvest is already 
provided for the bands of the reaper. 

Before we proceed on our cheering task, how- 
ever, it will not be amiss to revert back to the 
days immediately subsequent to our glorious re- 
volution, tn order that by briefly contrasting the 
state of the country at that time with our nation^ 
al resoui^es in the present day to present a proutf , 
a triumphant pneof of the powep of free and Re^ 
publiean institutions, to foster, encourage aad 
mature thesoien««, the wealth, the .knowledge 
and the eivilifiatioB of mankind. Thus, we find 
that in 1790, our population was under four mil^ 
lion^. It is now at least Seventeen MilHoiM ! 
In 1790, our exports to all the world amounted 
to ortly 120,205,156 ; whdreas in 1837, notwith- 
standing the panic, suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and fall in the price of cotton from an 
average of 19 cents to 11 — we exported products 
and manufactures to the ralue of f 1 17,419,576! 
No less than 10.659 ressels are engaged in eur 
foreign trade, wMeh doubtless employ 100,1606 
men and boys. But it is needless to {Mtraiie the 
subject. Even the most sceptical and nn^nupr 
ficiai will at a glanoe perceive, that in little more 
than fifty years, this ooiuitry h»M tdvaoioed in 
arts, sciences, power and influAiie«, in a ratio 
ei|ual to the growth of many aenturi«^ M deve- 
loped by any other people, either in ancient or 
modern times. The philosopher and biAtorian, 
in contrasting the two periods to which we have 
alluded, will hail the onward and upward proi> 
gress of our country, as a happy event in the an- 
nals of the world, a inagntficent proof of tbe ex- 
pansive and prod«otiv6 character of ratieoal 
fiPtiedom, and m noble meoumeol of the <»M^eQily 
ef ecilightcoed man for tbe in^Haot trust of 
self-goverenieDt. 

We nosv enter upee^a reriew of oer present 
national resetttiees. AccoFding to the alskwyt 
writers on tbe subjects it 19 believed that the pro- 
ducts of all kinds raised by tbe land and people 
of the United States, may be estimated at some- 
what more tbes |700.aOOjOOO annttaHy- Fi>r the 
present year, the foWo^/iBg eaUdUUioM h»f^ 
been made by Mr. Bennett, a^s far jm rdletes to 
the bread-stuffs, ra^ou^a^ptures^ mms^ and fi^b- 
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cries, and be states that they are founded on cor- 
rect data. 

Cotton Crop - - ^100,000,000 
Rice . . - - 4,500,000 
Tobacco - - - 6,000,000 
Breadstnfis of all kinds - 275,000,000 
Manufactures - - 275,000 000 
Mines, Fisheries, &c. - 50,000,000 



fulgence of education will diffuse the lights of 
reason, philosophy, literature and |pienc€ 
amongst our felloir citizens and their families, 
and improve the morality, virtue and religion 
of future generations through all time to come. 



$710,500,000 
The cotton, rice, and tobacco ctops are esti- 
mated from a comparison with the data of pre- 
ceding years. Thus, the cotton crop m 1 835—6 
prodooed 1,360,625 bales, worth $103,415,100, 
at an average 'price of 19 cents. In 1837—8, 
there were 1,801,497 bales, worth only |79,265,- 
868, because the average price was reduced to 
11 cents. It has now partially recovered, and 
is worth an average of 12 1-2 cents ; and when 
the great annual increase in the annual number 
of bales produced is also taken into the account, 
we are of opinion that the reflecting reader will 
not deem our estimate unreasonable, at $100.000,- ' 
000, for the year 1838—9. The other products 
are calculated in a simitar manner. 

So much for a condensed statement ef the 
sources of our wealth. But narrow must be the 
mind, cold the heart, and lamentably deficient 
the reasoning power, of those men who do not 
look forward with a joyful certainty of their 
ceiititry*8 fntnre greatness. As ^ wcf are in 
tiie juveneflewnce of onr growth, iMne morning 
•f'Our«xist«Dee as a nation. Our powers are 
«Bl|r io part de^oped. The elements of our 
•Irengtli are but discovered. The t^reative hand 
«f ibnericaB {teotos bes but beean to mould and 
£ttbioB them into form and order. The enter- 
prise pf our people, altfaoaah at bath advanced 
:wiib, the stride and foroe of a giant, is yet on-, 
known in its extent, even to themalves. The 
earth is but now nnibiiing her hidden seovetaaod 
treasures ; our mines disoovered by soieaoeand: 
explored by industry, ppomise to yield so large 
a supply ef coal and metals, that the demasd of 
all tne nations of the earth for a^es yet to cobm, 
would not exhaust them. The first cotton plant 
was put into the ground in 1787 ; it now yields 
f 100^000,000 ; with immense regions of cotton 
land 5 et in a virgin state. Our iron manufac- 
tures can scarcely be said to have more than 
^Mxnmenced, although Pittsburg contains 40,000 
aouk. 

We have yet our railroad iron, most of our cut- 
lery, and a thousand other things to make at 
liome, which we now imf)ort from abroad. Our 
cotton manufactories exhibit a great yearly in- 
■cvesne ; and the cultivation of morus multicaidu, 
with the raising of silk, promises a resource 
which will enable us to rival India, China, 
FraBce, and Italy, as exporters of the raw ma- 
terial. The patriot, then, and lover of his coun- 
try, has every reason to rejoice in the bright and 
|rloriou6 prospects of her unfoldiag riches, her 
influence and her greatness yet to come ; axid if 
be feel a throb of regret, it is only that the short- 
ness of the life of man will not allow him to be- 
hold the high position of this Republic among 
the nations of the earth, in the days that are in 
the womb of tim^. To secure these blessings, 
ive have only to cherish that principle practice 
cf rational lft)erty, whidi infers a perfect politi- 
cal equality, the supr^nacv of the laws of our 
own choice, good order and good government. 
Xiet iM endeavor, aiso, to promote natienal and 
geaesal educatioa. *^ Knowledge is power." 
By knowledge, theretoe, men are rendered ca- 
]>able of instituting and worthy of maintaining 
an enduring system of self-control, both nation- 
ally and individually : while the intellectual ef* 



AN ACRE OF LAND CONTAINS. 
4 roods, each rood 40 rods, or perches. 
160 Rods. 16 1"& fset «ach. 
4,840 Square 3rard8, 9 feet each. 
43,560 Square feet, 144 inches. 
174,340 Squares of 6 inches, each' 36 inches. 
6,372,640 Inches, ,or Equares of one inch each. 



TABLE or MEASWES. 

14 ozB. cocoons produce about 1 oz. eggs. / 
68 eggs weigh 2 grains. 
1 ounce contains ------- 22,640 eggs.* 

5 ounces, 113,200 " 

10 ounces, - - 226.400^" 

15 ounces, - - 339.600^" 

20 ounces, -, . - . 452,800 " 

40 ounces, *- - - . 905,600 " 

80 ounces, 1,811,200 " 

1000 worms will consume 50 lbs of leave&t 
9 11)8. of cocoons will make aboul 1 lb of silk. 
3000 cocoons make about 1 lb, of silk.t 
300 cocoons make about 1 lb. of cocoons. 
A female moth will lay about 450 eggs." 



*The general ceraputation is tbi^t an ounce of eggs 
wijil hatch 20,000 worms. 

t Count t>ando1a says 37 Ibe will answer. 

t The precise number depends upon the qufdity of 
the cocoons— 2,400,--2,500,— 2,543, and 3,000 have 
respectively made a lb. of silk. 

RiaiARKS BT EDiTOR.-*The author of xhe above 
stalament is in error, m regard to the nM^)«r ef 
eggs oonstitutfaagan oanee, for the fact has been proved 
by sereral persons of our acquaintance that it takes 
40|000 eggs to weigh an ounce. We have aImq as 
certaioed such to be the case by actoal eoum tod 

lighing. . 



It is singalar how sugar, like cotton and tobacco, 
((he tvio first but little known to the nations of 
ancient Europe — the last not at all) has become a 
principal article of coiamerce throughout the whol^ 
civilized world since the discovery of America. The 
first knowledge of sugar was carried into Europe, by 
the soldiers of Alexander who returned from the ex- 
pedition to India. It is described by one author as 
" honey extracted from canes or reeds." Straho says, 
on the authority of Nearchue, Alexander's admiral, 
who sailed dpwn the Indus to it^ mouth, that *' honey 
is obtained from the Reeds in India without bees." 
Elmy says it was obtained from reeds like a gum and 
was light-colored and hard when taken between the 
teeth. It is well ascertained that the Chinese have 
known and practised the art of making sugar candy 
from the highest antiquity. The Saracens were the 
first to bring sugar into Europe in large quantities, 
and they also brought with them the art of manufac- 
turing and refining, it. These people conquered some 
of the islands of the Mediterranean and some extent 
oT coast on that sea, and among the fruits of their con- 
quests was the introduction of the cultivation of the 
sugar plant. From the shores and islands of the Medi- 
terranean, the knowledge and use of sugar were spread 
over western Europe by the crusaders. The plan 
was afterwards carried by the Spaniards to the Canary 
Islands and thence, aAer the discovery of America, to 
the islands and contment of the New World. This is 
what the Spaniards pretend and it may he true ; but 
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if we may beliieve Edward'^ History of the West In 
des, the plant grew wild both in the iBlands and pn 
the continent long before the arrival of Columbus. 
its use is now alniost as universal as that of salt or 
flour ; and throughout the whole civilized world, the 
rich and the poor, the nabob and the day laborer pay 
their daily tribute to the cultivator of the sugar cane. 

tuUivation of the Vine. 

From the Geoessee Farmer. 
,THE GRaPE. 

Modes of P&opagation.— Grapes are propagated 
i)y layers and cuttings. The latter is generally said 
to furnish the be«t planta, though we know not for 
^hat reason. Layers succeed with much more 
cert^nty, and commonly produce much more thrif- 
ty plants. They are made by burying a few inches 
in earth, the middle of the present year's most thrifty 
^oots; they send out roots at the joint and thus form 
new plants. The best way is to make a small ex- 
<cavation at the piape of burying, press the shoot gently 
into it, and fill it with eari i. As the layer generally 
' roots at two or three joints, it may, when taken up, be 
separated into two plants. The best time for putting 
down layers is about the middle of summer. 

Cuttings may be taken from the vine any time 
during the winter. They roust be always of the 
last season's growth, and are best when the buds 
are round and plump, the joints short and the wood 
cylindrical ; such are found only near the lower part 
xi a^ shoot, but not at the lowest were the buds are 
imperfect. Cuttings shouk} generally be from eight 
.to twelve inches long, the upper bud plump and 
good, and should be cyt off about half an inch below 
the lower bud, two inches above the upper one. 
They should be buried in a slightly inclined position, 
end so deep that the upper bud may be just even 
with the surface of the ground. The soil m imme- 
vdiate contact with the cuttings, should be rich and 
very fine, arid should be kept moist until the shoot 
has grown six or eight inches at which time it will 
have become fairly rooted. All smaller shoots and 
Uteral branches are to be rubbed off during the 
growth, and (he shoot traiaed to a single stem, that 
its vigor may be increased by receiving all the 
nourishment. As it advances, it should be tied in an 
upright position to a rod. Cuttings planted late 
i^enerally succeed better than those planted early ; 
they should therefore be kept in a cool cellar or ice 
house, occasionally moistened to keep them fresh, 
until settled warm weather, when the temperature 
will immediately spur them on to vigorous and un- 
interrupted growth. On heavy soils, cuttings are 
made to succeed with difiiculiy ,* in such cases there- 
iore layering is preferable. 

Soil. — The best soil is a light, rich, deep loam. ' It 
is highly essential to success that it be dug wide and 
^eep round where the plant is to stand, that its roots 
^nay penetrate the soil freely. This care would in- 
aure success on almost any soil. Although a rich 
soil is best, yet manure should never be applied, un. 
less done a month or two previously, and it be well 
rotted and thoroughly mixed with the earth. If 
manured a previous year it will be still better. A 
very rich^soil tends to produce a growth of wood and 
leaves rather than of fruit 

Transplanting — For directions under this head, 
see a former number of this series on transplanting. 
Unusual care is however needed to prevent the roots 
from becoming dry v^ile removing them. It is of 
ihe first importance in their subsequent management, 
to keep the soil for a few feet around them constantly 
loose by cultivation, and never to permit a growth of 
weeds. 

' FauitiNG. — Minute directione are not needed, if it 



is borne in mind that the great requisites for good fhiiu 
are air and light, and a thrifty growth. It may how. 
ever be observed as a general rule, that all the 
smaller and weaker branches should be cut away, and 
only a few of the most vigorous, suffered to remain, 
which should be greater as the vine advances in size. 
It will also be advisable, papticularly in pruning the 
more delicate European varieties, to cut off those re^ 
raainin§ shoots to (our or five good buds, which will 
produce as many new shoots the coming seascm. 

Among cultivators of the hardy American • sorts, 
pruning is greatly neglected, and numerous lateral 
branches are permitted to grow upon all parts of the 
vine, which is allowed to run to the wildest confusion. 
That these kinds will grow and bear fruit without 
any culture is not sufficient; if good crops, and large 
fruit of fine quality is wanted, the use of the knife 
must not be spared. 

TftAiNiNG. — In most cases the most convenient is 
upon a trellis, consisting generally of a row of posts 
about six'teet above ground, upon which are nailed 
horizontally three or ^four pieces of strong lath. 
Over these branches are to be extended evenly, 
and tied with bass matting. Varieties which ripen 
late should be trained upon the south side of a build- 
ing or wall. 

Winter Protection — All or nearly all the Eu- 
ropean varieties require protection in winter. The 
easiest way of afiR)rding this is to prune them late in 
autumn, and^en remove them from the trellis, pros- 
trate them oHhe ground and bury them with two or 
three inches of earth. Stones placed upon the vine 
to confine it to the earth until buried, are convenient. 

Varikties.— -The best hardy American varietiei 
for the liorthem states, are Isabella and York Maderia. 
The former is the larger fruit and more abundaiit 
bearer ; but the latter is hardier, earlier, and has len 
pulp and musi, in which respect it more nearly 
resemUes some of the finer European varieties. The 
Catawba is excellent, and very splendid in appear- 
ance when ripe, but is not so pleasant to most palates 
as the two former. ^The Bland or Copper grape is also 
worthy of cultivation, although the crop Is often cut 
off by frost before it becomes fully ripe. These two 
should be trained on the south side of a wall or build- 
ing, where they can receive fully the sun's rajw. 
The White Sweet Water and other European grapes, 
require much greater cAte in cultivation, and protec 
tion by laying down during winter. They will 
sometimes endure our winters without protection, bat 
in such cases are always retarded by it in growth, if 
not destroyed. One vine of the White Sweet Wa- 
ter was covered with the earth, a second was laid 
down without covering, and a third suffered to remain 
on the trellis; the first started early in spring and 
bore well, the second was later, and the third appear- 
ed barely to survive. It is also necessary to renew 
the plants of the European varietiei every four or 
five years, older ones producing invariably mildewed 
fruit- The Black Hamburg however is a fine grape, 
appears to withstand our wipters well, and produces 
fruit free Ih>m mildew. 

The Baltimore American says :— " Mulberry trees, 
are in great demand in the West. We predict that in 
ten years from this time, the product of raw silk, in 
this country, will go very far towards paying the mil- 
lions expended by our people for the important manu- 
factured article." 



Cc7Riou8.~One pint of water converted into ateoAi 
fills a space of nearly two thousand pints and raises 
the piston of a steam enghie, with a force of many 
thousand pounds. It may afterwards be condenaed, 
and reappear as a pint of water. 
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From the Gene»eee farmer. 
THE HOOF-AIL. 
Mr. Tuckkiu — I have read the numerous essays in 
your monthly paper on the hoof.ail in cattle, and must 
confess myself at a loss to determine, either (rom the 
evidence adduced, or from my own otwervationi, what 
the cause of the disease is, or from what it has its ori- 
gin. There are many of opinion that it is caused by 
ergot in the grasses, and to a superficial observer the 
evidence fvould perhaps be conclusive. But on the 
other hand, the evidence of a number of practical 
fhrmers, that it bad prevailed where the cattle had 
fed wholly . on straw or clover, and that oi one who 
fed a large quantity of ergot to a calf by way of ex- 
periment, which exhibited no ill effects from it, and 
also from my own observation, that it does not prevail 
to any considerable extent in thQ«state of Kew York, 
•Except in the northern and western parts, and that 
the disease is unknown in the northern part of the 
state of Ohio. I have come tq the conclusidn that the 
true origin of the disease is still unknown. For I con- 
sider it a distinct disease from freezing, for several rea- 
sons : one is that in this state we have sometimes very 
€o1d^ weather, yet it does not prod uce«the disease, and 
the same may be said of other places, where they do 
not have it. And I have never known, in the regu- 
lar (bot.ail, the hoof to subsequently grow long and 
turn up as has been npentioned by one of your cor- 
respondents, but in ctfses of freezing both in cattle 
and sheep, it produces that effect And if the disea^ 
ivas produced by ergot in grass, then it would follow 
as .a matter of course, that every region of the cdun. 
try that produced ergot would be subject to the dis- 
ease ; hut that is not the case, {:ot ergot is to be found 
in abundance in this state, where we have none of the 
distemper. Farmers are like other men ; they often 
jump at conclusions, and then strive to collect evi- 
dence to confirm them ; when the surest way to eome 
to a right conclusion is to collect the evidence first 
and let the conclusions follow. In 1816 I heard many 
farmers conjecture it was the spur in spire grass but 
I heard no such opinion from any scientific man. Er- 
got of rye has been analyzed, and is used by the medical 
faculty as an emenagogue, which 1 think is not to pro- 
duce a morbid circulation of the fluids ; and all your 
correspondents agree that the hoof.ail appears to be 
the want of a proper circulation of the blood and 
fluids in the feet and legs of the cattle. Again, if 
ergot in rye did produce that effect, it docs not follow 
that ergot in grass possesses thesamequality,a8vegeta- 
blesdifier in their nature their fungus excrescences nday 
difibr. Therefore, it appears to met that, to come to 
a right conclusion, whether the disease is caused by 
ergot in grass, it should be analyzed and ascertained 
what properties it does possess. I make these re- 
marks to ^eep up the inquiry, for it is better we 
should come to no conclusion than that we should 
€ome to a wrong one. As the disease appears to be 
local in its extent, I am inclined to believe it origi- 
nates from local causes of soil or climate. But it 
does not so much matter what may be its origin if we 
can find a certain cure. I recollect in 1816 and 
1831-2, in the state of New York, where I then 
resided, there were many cases, and some fell under 
my immediate observation, and many experiments 
were fried, such as sawing off the toes, making inci- 
sions in the bottom of the foot, and pouring hot tar, 
spirits of turpentine, and the like, and some benefit 
(was attributed to those applications ; but still, the d is. 
•ease was considered incurable, except in the incipient 
stages. In the spring of 1822, one of ray neighbors 
had a valuable pair of oxen taken with the hoof.aiU 
and lamented it much, as they were his chief jdepend- 
«nce for a team. He applied to me fo^ lome remedy, 



and when I first saw them their feet were quite lame, 
and cracks had formed between the hoof and the foot 
on the back part of all their hind feet. I procured 
an ointment (the receipt of which I had before ob- 
tained of a farmer) said to cure spavins, str,aio8, and 
bruises on horses ; we applied this ointment to their 
feet with a swab, by putting a rope to the leg of' the 
ox and one man holding the foot back when the ox 
was fastened in his stall, and in a few days a perfect 
cure was effected .without any , cutting or bleeding, 
and the oxen did a good spring's work, and there was 
no turning up of the hoof afterwards. The next sea- 
son there were many cases in which the same kind 
of ointment was applied, and I did not learn that it 
failed in curing in any instance. There are other 
diseases in cattle which appear to be local as well as 
ihe hoof ail; fbr instance, one called the bloody mur. 
rain, for I never saw a ca^ of it in that part of the 
state of New York in which 1 resided for more than 
twenty years, and since living in this state three years, 
I haxe seen a number of cases, and it is generally 
fktal. Can you or any of your correspondents furnish 
a remedy ? 

The following is a recipe for the ointment above 
mentioned : i 

1st. Sps. Terb., one pint 

2d. Ol Amyg. dul. 2 ounces. 

dd. Nitre acid, 1 ounce. 

4tMl 01. Sucein. Rub., 1 ounce. 

5 th. 01. Origanum, 2 ounces. 

It is necessary to observe great caution in mixing 
the above articles or they wiH produpe an explosion. 
First put the spirits of turpentine into a common por- 
ter bottle, add the other articles as numbered, and af- 
ter putting in the nitric acid, the bottle should stand 
open until warmth or ebulition subsides, then add the 
sucein. and let it stand in like manner, then add the 
oil origanum, and let it stand open till cool, after 
which it may be stopped and stand with perfect safe- 
ty. Yours, &c. Samuel Sizbr. 

Y&rh Sandusky co,Ohio, Nov, 10, 1838. 

MiTERNAL AFFECTION. — Woman's charms are. very 
many and powerful. The expanding rose just bursting 
into beauty, has an irresistible charm; the youthful 
bride led triumphantly to the hymeneal altar awakens 
powerful feelings of interest; and the blush of her 
cheek fills the beholder with delight — but the charm 
of maternity is much more sublime tha^n all these. 
Heaven has impriflled on a mother's face something 
which claims kindred with the heavens; the angelic 
smile, the loving look, the watchful eye, which keeps 
its fond vigil over her slumbering babe; these are the 
objects which no artist can touch, which poetry fails 
to exalt, which the most eloquent tongue cannot eulo- 
gize, and on which description becomes ineflective. 
In the heart of man lies this lovely picture ; it lives 
in his sympathies, it reigns in his affections; his eye 
looks in vain for such another object on earth. 

Maternity, delightful sound ; so entwined around 
our hearts, that they must cease to throb ere we can 
forget it. 'Tis our first love ; 'tis part of our religion. 
Nature has set the mother of such a height that our 
infant eyes and arms are first uplifted to it ; we cling 
to it in the meridian of life ; we almost worship it in 
old age. He who can enter the abode of a family and 
behold the tender babe feeding on its mother's beauty 
— nourished by the tide of life which flows through 
her veins, wiihout a panting bosom and a grateful eye 
is void of those feelings which characterize the man 
of sentiment and generous affections. He who can 
approach the cradle of sleeping innocence, without 
reflecting that " of such is the kingdom of heaven," 
or view the delighted mother hang over its beauties, 
and half retain her breath lest she should break its 
slambers without a yeneration beyoud all eommon 
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feelingi, posBessei a heart which none on^t to envy, 
and should be avoided in every intercourse of life.— 
Providence Courier. 

From the Yankee Tarmer. ■ 
MULBERRY TREES— SJLK. 

Mr. Editor,— To satisfy mjreelf and some others, I 
have made some eitiads of the sales of some Morus 
Multicaulis trees (that have been published) which 
were sold from Sept. to Nev. 1838, inclusive, in the 
following places, viz : At Oermuatown froii 50 to €0 
cents per tree. Auction sale there from 20 to 24 
eents per foot At Baltimore 20 to 22 eenr. per foot 
(none less.) and at the great sale there of 120,000. at 
20 to 22 1*2 cents per foot, measuring six inches of the' 
joot, all tho growth of ^lis season, averaging six 
inches about five feet high. Auction sale at New 
York, 50,000, sold 17 to J9 oenta per foot, measured 
6 inches of the root, averaged 18 cents. A gentleman 
fiom Philadelphia purchased of D. Siebbius, of North- 
ampton 125 trees, paid $125, cash in hand. «amuel 
Gummere. Burlington, N. J. sold 2430 trees, large and 
small for 12500. And another person sold 1060 tt ees 
picked out of 3000 for ^M)«0. At Baltimore. Oct 
30, trees were seUing, reota with one bod at 10 cents 
each, and buds of the main eCem and lateral branches 
at 6 cents per bud. Ataaalenear Ehsieii. Mur^land, 
they brought from 67 to 167 cents per tree, aad a lot 
of 2500 trees brought |3,900.At Rietawid, 10 trees 
four years old sdW at 425 per tree. A groUeman in 
Newbem writes that 1600 traes were nHsedon abdut 
four rods of ground, and sold ilwt at |2 par tM«, and 
^en at f3, when he bought f500 worth to propagate 
fjfom. 

Says the editor of the Germantown TelcRsph, we 
Jmow of no sort of business which just now promises 
so golden a return as that of raising the Murus Mul- 
ticaulis. Bui it fliay possibly be overdone. But at 
present, there is not the least grounds for such an ap- 
prehension, and our opinion is founded on the most ex- 
tensive information from the highest aources, that the 
demand for ihe Morus Multicaulis will rather increase 
than diminish for at least five years to come, (or as 
long as the bounty is continued,) and the prices will 
scarcely be less than at the present time; for the de- 
Hiand for them is not more than half supplied. Al- 
though they have been in this country about 12 years, 
yet it is believed that there is noWne farmer in twen- 
ty, that has one single tree of that kind now in his 
possession, yet those who have had none of that kind 
of trees, have predicted for five years past, and are 
yet prophesying, that they will soon run down like 
Merino sheep. But the demand for them keeps in- 
creasing; and the greatest probability is, that it will, 
unti there is a full supply, and the price of silk hew 
andl in Europe and elsewhere keeps up, and ihe 
United States import more sUk than they export, 
and the production of silk remains to be more than 
double the nell profits from the same land and labor, 
than from any other agricultural production whatever. 
Let any pereon in the least conversant with the con- 
sumption of silk in this country and Europe m«ke a 
moderate calculation, and he will see that we cannot 
raise enoueh, with all our efforts, in the next twenty 
years, to affect perceptibly the market value of silk. 
• Now let any enterprising farmer who will open both 
eyes and view the subject clear ftom preconceived 
prejudice a^id I think he will see that a singular ad. 
vantage arises in this business firom its entire freedom 
*irom any risk by those who grow the trees ; for when 
in the course of years the country becomes supplied 
with trees and sales slacken off or entirely stop, each 
planter will then have a fine grove, which he ean 
immediately use for feedtog ilrorms, and ikAa will 



give hkn a nett profit pf from $100 to #300 per ft<UW 
per annum, which baa been ascertained from actual 
experiment by seyeral persons ; and one experime'**®' 
at the South has stated that one acre of the Morns 
Multicaulis will produce foliage for a million of worms 
which will make l83 1 3 lbs. which at H per poun* 
amount* to 1 333 1-3 ; and that one half of thii 
sum will pay all expenses : there would then remain 
^66 nett profit. Others have said thai the bounty 
pays the expenses, so that the whole is clear profit. 

Farmers, now is your time, be- up and dQing work 
while the day lasts ; for after all, silk is not a sponta- 
neous production of the earth without care and labor, 
and to insure success in all parts of the business three 
th ngs must be an invariable rule— economy, industry, 
apd personal attention, without which no business 
under the sun will prosper. And in all kinds of busi- 
ness of this nature allowance must be made for ad- 
verse seasons, casuahies, uncertainty of a market and 
various kinds of unforseen losses that may happen, 
this not more than rnany other productions of the 
eart|>. and not so much as commerce by navigation. 

Having observed the foregoing facts and evidence 
for the encouragement of those who have and wi^ 
to engaee in the mulberry and silk enterprise, I con- 
clude; for a word to the wise is sufficient, and to 
others if I should say more, it would be time and la- 
borlost. Abner Bjiowneu.. 

Wvtport, Maw., Jan. 1839. 



MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN WINTER. 

Mr. TucK«R--«aving just received the last nnm- 
ber of the 3d Tol. of the Monthly Genesee Fanner. I 
glanced my eye 6ver the volume and noticed sevend 
articles I had marked to be kxiked over at leisure 
hours ; among others an article on the management of 
bees. And as the 12ih No. contains a repeated inf- 
lation to your subscribers and others to make the eo- 
lumtis of the Farmer a medium of giving their obser- 
vation to the pabJic, 1 waa encouraged to send you a 
short article on the management, during the winter, 
of that most permanently profitable portion of our 
stock. 

On the premises of a farmer of Reading, Steuben 
CO., I perceived a mound of earth raised, such as is 
generally seen where potatoes are buried by laying 
them on the surface of the ground and covering them 
with straw and earth, but being of an extraordhiary 
length, I was induced to inquire what was there 
buried, and to my surprise learned it was a row of 
hives of bees, thirty-seven in number I On inquiry, I 
was told by the owner, he had praciiced burying his 
bees three seasons in succession, and that in no in- 
siance, when taken out in the spring, had there been 
found to exceed two dozen of dead in any one hive. 

His method was to remove the surface soil, to make 
a smooth foundation, set the hive on stones or blocks 
ef wood at the corners, three or four inches high — 
lay around each hive a quantity of straw, kept up 
from the ground by a few stones, on which the earth 
is thrown, to about the same depth around and over 
the hive, as is required in burying potatoes to protect 
them from the frost in this climate. It is nccetsary to 
select a dry soil for this operation, as too much damp 
ness might produce mould in the hive and injure the 
honey. 

It is not imposaible but this method of preserving 
bees through the winter is already known and prac- 
tieed by keepws of bees. If so, consign this to its 
place amcoig the rubbish under the tablQ, and accept 
my apology for trouWiog you with it, its novelty to 
me^-^emaee Fifrmsr. E. Barneb. 

R^tikttrwm, YoJtu co., Dec. 29. 1838. 
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COftSfiSPCHVDENCE OF TH£ AMERICAN SILK 
GROWER. 

MlilBfl. WAED ChERKY ds B&OTBERS. 

OmikiMM :— At a tim« whei^ the propagMioB oC 
the Menu Mnltieauliff is a matter of the highest im- 
portance to the United States, I believe that any 
method discovered to multiply that astonishing tree 
wiU be acceptable to yon for insertion in your 
vahiable ptiblicatk)n.^I therefore sul^jsin some obser- 
vations on the improved manner of budding which I 
have pursued for three years. Having several thou- 
sands of the Morus Alba from one to five ye&n old, \ 
am well provided with subjects. I have also an 
abundance of the Morus Rubra, on which budding is 
highly successful. 

The first remark of importance which I made is 
that, in our latitude at least, budding can be perform, 
ed in any season, when the bark of the subject can be 
raised. The autumn befbre the last, i budded several 
trees as late as the first of November ; the bads did 
not start till last spring, but were uncofnmonly vigor* 
ous, and made beaatiful trees, which supplied me on 
an average each with 150 buds for cuttings. The 
buddings which I made in March, on wood of the 
preceding season took as well and made trees very 
nearly as good. - The sap was barely started when I 
made these. Having no more buds, I was obliged to 
wait till June, when, the new wood being suflieiently 
matured, on the 6th of that month I began to bod 
again, on green boughs ; and ^( continued till October 
vdth constant success. From these buddings I collect, 
ed 1800 buds. These are now (April 17th) in the 
ground with beautiful shoots, and the budded trees 
from which I cut them, will, if Aeseason beai fiivor. 
able as the last, yield SCO buds each on an average, if 
not 250. I made over 200 buddings in this way in 
the course of the last season, and only 10 or 15 failed 
out of that number. 

1 make the incision into the subject in the usual 
manner i but my way of treating the bud is difibrent 
from that which I had learnt in Europa. I have a 
penknife with a large and a small blades Hie haadle 



is supplied with a piece of ivory sharpened at the end 
like a fine wedge. With the small blade, which 1 
keep as sharp as the best penknife, I cut out the bod 
from a bough ef the Morus Multioanlis in the ibUovi^' 
ing manner. I begin the inoiiioii half aa inch aboT* 
the b«id, cutting only through the bark till the blade 
it very near the bud, when a very small portion of 
wood is cut. Below the bud, the blade is so directed 
as to cut only between the bark and the wood, and 
the bark is cut suddenly aerosv half an inch below 
the biid, having thus a sufficient stifiTaess to enabfe it 
40 be pushed, without bending under the bark of the 
subject I never scratch oflfany of the wood, the bud 
being ready for immediate insertion. I strip the sub- 
ject of all its boughs and leaves, and cut oflftts top two 
or three inches ab^ve the budding. When I observe 
that the bud is swelling, I break ofiT all the new 
shoots which are forming above or below, and I take 
off the ligature of yam, as soon as the young budding 
is three inches long. 

Persons who are not acquainted with budding ongh t 
to be informed that it is of great importance, for the 
success oi the operation, to push down the bud, when 
It is inserted in the T incision of the sut(}ect till the 
batk of the bud reaches the lowest part of that inci- 
sion, as adhesion always begins there first 

In addition to layers made from abput 7000 cuttings 
which I have in the ground, I intend in the course of 
the season, if Providence grant that I may aceomplieh- 
my designs, to bud at least 2000 trees in this way. 
Yours Respectfully. 

N. M. HENTZ. 
Fh>renoe,Alabana. April 17Ui, 1839. ^ 

MUI.BERRY PASTURE FOR COWS. 
It is not generally known that mulberry leaves are 
excellent food for cows— they are preferred by them 
to every other kind of food when they once get a taste 
of them. In the south, where pasturage is scarce, 
especially during dry weather, plantations of aol berry 
trees, particularly the morus multicanlii, would be 
very valuable ^r this purpose alone. A hundred 
acres of morus multicaulis trees could be planted with 
less expense than it could be well seeded in grass, even 
if grass would live there, and the pasturage from them 
would be fully equal, if not more, than it would be 
from grass ; besides, the fbUage would not be liable lo 
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•iDJnre daring the ■umrner drouitiB, but would rather 
be improved by the dry atmosphere and hot climate 
-of the south. If a planter vlrere to pJant 10,600 cut- 
'tiiH^ in ihe spring of 1839, on an acre ; in the spring 
^oflSiO, be could plant at least ten acres;* and in th. 
spring of 184*2. he could plant one hundred, by mere- 
ly propagating the trees in the ordinary way ; and he 
would then have one hundred acres of the best pastur- 
age for cows that can be produced, at the cost origin- 
ally of two hundred dollars for the cuttings, and the 
labor of propagating them three years, which would 
not be more than the labor of cnliivating corn. Be. 
•aides all this — the trees may be planted on his worn 
out lands, where they do well, and in the course of 
'live or ten years they will improve the soil and make 
M 6t for cotton or for corn crops 

Where a large number of cows are kept, fifty to one 
4inDdred acres might be planted for the purpose ; but 
gaaerally, when only half a dozen cows are kept, ten 
' acres oaly need be planted. 

Whatever be the quantity of land, however, it 
should be divided into eight or ten fields, so that the 
■cows might be turned into them successively five to 
'Oight days each, and by the time they return to the 
tat field, the foliage will have become fuUy restored, 
Mod soon. The trees ought to be two years old t>efore 
the eows are albwed to feed on them. 1 am satisfied 
that this suggestion, if carried into practice, will afiurd 
•our southern friends an abundance of the finest mi|k 
and butter — articles they are now not much acquainted 
with. I know from experience that mulberry leaves 
increase gi &nd quality of the milk 

and butter, XMible objection to the 

il>lM. G B. & 
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The following is part of a report made to the Legis. 
latnre of Indiana by Mr. Thompson, Chairman of the 
Ctmmittee on Agriculture. 

The introduction of the iilk culture intp other states 
/^as already been a source of profit. !New methods of 
managing the Morus Multicanlis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, have been devised by American perseverance, 
which aflbrd much safety against the effects cf climate. 
. and avast saving of labor in gathering food for silk 
^ worms. New machines for the reeling, spinning, and 
weaving of silk, have been invented by the skill of 
our fellow citizens, which renders the conversion of 
cocoons into various fabrics no greater task than the 
conversion of flax or cotton into cloths, diapers, &c. 
This being effected while this enterprize is in its in. 
fancy in our country, why should Indiana not partici- 
pate in the benefits resulting from it ? The labor of 
{NToducing silk, is adapted to the condition of many of 
9cr citizens, disqualified by age, decrepitude, sex, and 
we may say, infancy, from embarking in more arduous 
ilabor. Our soil, climate, and location, are favorable. 
4t is an article with which our citizens cannot dis- 
pense, it costs the nation many millions of dollars, 
annually; Other State legiulatures have awarded 
premiums for its production; and although it is possi- 
ble, that in some instances, speculations have been 
^made on the raising and sale of the mulberry, your 
committee can see no good cause why encouragement 
should be withheld from so valuable a branch of in- 
dustry, by the legislature of this State. If fostered, 
and the energies of our citizens are stimulated by 
legislative bounties, it bids fair to furnish an indispensa- 
ble commodity for home consumption, save the ex. 
tpoitation of much of our circulating medium, and in a 



few years create such an amount of value, within 
our Slate, as will richly remunerate our Slate Treasury 
for the amount which it may be necessary to distribute 
as premiums. 

Under these impressions, your committee conceive 
that the production of silk within our State, is an ob- 
ject well worthy of legislative encouragement 

The cultivation of the silgar-beet. and the manufac- 
ture of sugar therefrom, is another important object 
Sugar is an article that constitutes an item in the con- 
sumption of every family ; and, notwithstanding the 
modification of the SarifiC the extension of the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane, and the aid of steam power in 
its fnanufactore, to a very great extent, the enormous 
price which sugar commands, occasions a heavy drain 
upon the profits resulting from our ezportations. And, 
were it not for the industry of some of our citizens, in 
manufacturing sii|ar from the forest, this drain would 
be almost insupp^lkblel But, high as is the price of 
this article, we fimlmany who possess the best groves 
of sugar trees, who will pay this price rather than en- 
courage the exposures to which the sugar-making 
season subjects them, and^incur the loss occasioned 1^ 
a division of their attention from other objects, at that 
important period of the year. 

The sugar-beet has been ascertained to contain 
more saccharine matter than even the rich spgar cane 
produced in the French West India islands. The pro- 
cess of extractinjg the sugar from the beet, is less ex- 
pensive than from the cane — better apaptcd to the 
capacities of families, and yet holding out great in. 
ducementB to the extensive manufacturer. 

The process, although much simplitied, is yet be- 
coming more simple by experience. 

No soil is better adapted to the production of the 
J)eet. than the ricb bottoms, alluvial prairies, and up* 
lands of Indiana. While even her clayey soils, by 
prbper care, can be made to produce a good crop. 
These can be gathered at the proper season, without 
infringing upon the time indispensable to be devoted 
to other objects, and by a small expenditure in the 
preparation, can be manufactured, at leisure, during 
the winter season, when the pulp of the beet, after n 
the sugar is extracted is most valuable as food for 
young stock ; and thus the lime of families, which has 
usually been of little avail at that season, be profita- 
bly and pleasantly employed. In many instances, 
capitalists will be induced to erect ei tensive manufac- 
tories, when the business will be carried on upon the 
mont scientific and economical principle. This will 
save, as well as create, wealth within our State. To 
hasten this, may not premiums be profitably ofifered, 
as an inducement to draw public attention and public 
effort to this enterprize ? 



It will be seen by fhe following that our friend, 
Mr. Olmstead, is still at work in the " Silk Cause," 
with all the energy and perseverence that form such 
distinguishing traits in his character. Mr. Olmstead is 
a true patriot, in every seme of the word, and is 
exerting all his influence to convince the American 
People that it is quite easy to retain in the United States 
the $16,000,000, that have been annually sent to 
Foreign Countries for a material that can be produc- 
ed at home. We wish that there were more like him 
in the field. 

SILK CONVENTION. 

This Convention was held in Hartford, agreeably 
to previous notice, on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. A respectable number of persons were 
present, from different parts of the State, who are 
more or less interested in the subject; we were able to be 
present only a short time 00 Wednesday. Among the 
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remarks and addresses which were made, the state- 
ments of Mr. George Olrastead of £ast Hartford, were 
listened to with particular interest, on account of the 
practical information communicated by him respecting 
all the manual labor departments of the business. Mr. 
Olmstead produced ^he most substantial evidences in 
support of bis statements and reasonings in the exhibi- 
tion of a great variety of the most beautiful specimens 
of silk, sewing silk, twists, scarfs vesti^gs, and other fa. 
brics, manufactured, a great part of them from materials 
produced on his own farm. Aside from the profits aris- 
ing, for the present, from the sale of trees, it was 
clearly demonstrated that there is the best encourage, 
ment for persons to turn their attention to the manu. 
facture of silk; which can be carried on ^o advantage 
within the precincts and the means of any domestic 
circle. The silk enterprise excites interest with many 
as a mere pecuniary speculation; bnt'it is capable of 
being contemplated in other lights of far greater inter- 
est to the political economist 

Since the above was prepared we haVe received 
an official minute of t^e proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, with a request to ]$ublish. 
' A convention of gl^itleman friendly to the cultiva- 
tioa of the Malberry Tree, add the production of Silk, 
was held at t^nion Hall, in the city of Hartford, on 
Wednesday, April 3d, 1839. The convention was 
organized by the appointment of Pardon Baown, 
Esq. of Glastenbury, Chairmaa, and Doct. Brownxll, 
of East Hartford, Secretary. ^ 

A committee was appointed to nominate permanent 
officers of the convention. 

The committee nominated as follows : — 

President ^F. G. Comstook, Esq. of Wethersfield. 

Vice Prendeidt — Pardon Brown, Esq. of Glasten- 
bury, Samuel Church,^ Esq,, of Bethlem. 

5ecr«tones— Drs. H. C. Gjllbttk, of East Wind- 
sor, and Denial Holt, of Glastenbury. 

A committee of three were appoated to bring for- 
ward business for the convention, consisting of Messrs. 
P. Brownell, George Olrastead, and James L. Belden. 

The committee suggested several important topics for 
the consideration of the convention, which were re- 
ferred to a committee of three, Messrs. Burnham, 
Seymour, and Cheney, who proposed the following 
resolutions, which were discussed and adopted by the 
convention. 

1. Resolvedy That it is expedient to form a State 
Silk Society. 

2. Resolved, That it is also expedient to present a 
memorial to the legislature of the State, soliciting pro- 
tection of mulberry trees from the depredation of tres- 
passers. 

3. Re»Jved, That an address, be made to the citi- 
zens of Connecticut upon the importance of the 
culture of silk throughout the State. 

4. Bje$Qlved, That while the production of trees for 
sale in the market will engage the attention of many 
of our citizens, it is important in the mean time to 
give immediate attention to the raising of worms 
and the manufabture of silk. 

5. Resolved, That, we especially recommend the 
propriety of forming county auj^Nary societi^, and 
providing funds for premiums. It was- also resolved, 
that any gentleman having specimens of American 
silk, be invited to exhibit the same to the convention. 

Farther Resolved, that a committee be appointed to 
examine a machine for the manufacture of silk, in- 
vented by the Rev. Mr. ^urt, of Manchester, and re- 
port, at an adjourned meeting of the convention. The 
ibllowing gentleman were appointed, S. Church, G. 
Reynolds, H. Pitkin. 

Interesting addresses were made on the subject of 
silk culture generally, and its importance as a source 
of national and iDdivi(|ual prosperity by the Hon. John 
M« Niles, Judge Comstock, Doct. Brownell, ^ Mr. 



George Olmstead, and others. ' Specimens of manofae- 
tured silk were exhibilued by Mr. Olrastead, Mr- 
Cheney, Mr. Atwood. of Mansfield, and others. 
, Th^ convention adjourned to meet in the city of 
Hartford, on the second Tuesday of May next at 
9 o'clock, ^. M. 

Blue Rock, Ohio, March Uth, 183^. 

Dear Sir : — The account of my silk experiment, 
which you requested, can be given in a few words : 
" I tried, and I failed." But the trial was not *'a lair 
trial,*' and my failure was more the result of unpro- 
pitious circumstances than any thing eke. 

Among the causes which led to my failure, the 
cfiiefwasthe want of room. In other wordsIfeU 
into an error, too common among those who are be^ 
ginning any new. business; I undertook too much f^r nqr 
resources. Had I destroyed three fourths of the eggs, 
I could easily have made several hundred dollars, as 
it is my crop is scarcely worth fifty. But I had been 
warned of this, the fault, therefore, is in me and Bot 
in the business. About two thirds of my eggs wer» 
put in an ice house, and were placed accidently, ia m 
situation where they hatched a week after the others^ 
I could not see them die of want, and, therefore, at- 
tesspted to feed them. Better, however, had I destroys 
ed them at once, than lost them at last* by disease en* 
gendered by close confinement and want of attentieik 
in the last and most interesting stage of their existeace. 
Thu8,'outof mere sympathy for aliew thousand scathe- 
ly visible insects, was I deprived, in a great i 
of the reasonable reward of my labors m a new i 
interesting branch of domestie pursuits. ' 

The disisase of which my worms died was the Ir^pesf 
and so fatal' was the epidemic, that, ia a few hours 
after it was fully developed, hundreds of thousands of 
my interesting and industrious family were swept 
away by its ravages. It attacked then in their last 
stage, and many oi them died after having made god^ 
siderable progress in spinnings their beautiful and 
valuable shroud ; and I am persuaded that no medf. 
cine could have arrested the progress of the disease 
after it had fully established itself. It might, how- 
ever, in all probability, have been prevented, could f 
have attended to it. 

In addition to this, the season was certainly a bad! 
one. It remained very 'cold and changeable till the- 
worms had entered into their last stage, and then 
changed suddenly to a degree of heat rarely equalled 
in thi« country, and continued for a length of time un~ 
precedented in the history of our climate. Every 
thing felt its influence. Beast, bird, fish, insect, and 
vegetable, were bitterly panting for existence, bumecU 
and blighted, and withered, and consumed, by the in* 
tense hotness and continued drouth, and man, scorch- 
ed and fainting, fell and died beneath its burning 
rays. How, then, could we expect that a little tender 
insect, upon whose delicaife form the balmy winds of 
sunny Italy may not ^blow with too much freedom, 
could bear up under the fell influences of such a pe. 
culiar season .' 

The first crop of my two crop worms did well. — 
But, in consequence of the severe and potracted illnesa 
of myself and of all my father's family, (who weM 
my principal assistants) the second crop was entirely 
lost. 

Some three or four hundred eggs which were pur- 
posely exposed to all the rigors of the winter of 1837 
— '8, except the wet, hatched two weeks earlier than 
the others, and grew to an enormous size— measuring 
nearly four inches in length, aiui producing cocoons of 
extraordinary size, firmness, and beauty. These were 
out of the way before the severe weather began, and 
no worms were ever more healthy, vigoctfNi vora- 
cious^ and productive than they. Had all my crop 
been hatched at this time, I should have been, I doubt 
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not, enkitintlf nKC6Mfi]l ; for all wonM hftve been 
oQt of the way, while I wa* able to attend to them, 
and before the hot seaion began. 

B«t I have failed, it ie troe, to realise all my anti- 
cipationa in my first eiUt crop. What then ? Am I 
discoOraged ? . Do 1 give ap the bi]8iiies» in disgust ? 
By no means. On the contrary, I are more and more 
eoDTinced of its entire praetieability, pleasantness and 
profit It must strccsED. Onr cliniate is adapted to 
it, md the spirits of oar people are of snch elastic ma- 
tarilJ, thil n6 faihire, nor snccession of failures, can 
hetp them in a state of depression — for. however 
much snbd^ed at times, ihey vi^tt bound op with re- 
iMwed Tigior, and triumph orer every- obseaele stand - 
JDg in the way of the socoessfiil termination of any 
eBterpiise in which diey nay be engaged. 

¥ei, I hafve failed. But my fidlnre is saeh only in 
die Tiew of those who measure every thing by dollars, 
4iDMe and centB>-4br I have been nmch enriched by 
this enterprise; having gained by it an amount of 
p fctlcal Inowledge, whieh months, nay,, years of dose 
nmdSng eooid not sopply, and being thereby prepared 
fa vntcr into the business, when a favorable opportu- 
irityiBfty oflbr, whh n promptnem and judgment which 
cMild have been derived from no ofther source. Thus, 
yen «ee, Ihaf, in despite of the open prophecies and 
oevert prayers of the prejudiced, the ignorant, and the 
aivaficions, I wUl have my reward, — and is it not 
worth the labor whi<^ k cost? 

I hlrre new, to the best of my abilities, complied 
wiA yo«r request. Whatever it is, and whatever it 
it vrorth, it is now yours. Do' with it as yon please. 
With much respect, I am, sir, 

Tour6, &c. 

S. R. JONES. 

A. & Chbw, Columbos Ohio. Ohio Farmer 

From the Southern Cultivated' 
THE SILK CULTURE. 

It is with great pleasure, that we perceive the at- 
tefttion of the people of the United States directed to 
the Silk Culture, and we intend, in Addition to articles 
on other rat»iects connected with agricuUore, giving 
accounts of the mode of culture-r-the quantity of 
mnlbei^ treee to the a«re*~the number of silk worms 
to the 8ame--4ogether with the nett profit, dzsc. Silk. 
X we donbt not, will at no very distant day become a 
leading staple production of this country, and instead 
o£ sending away milliena of dollars for the article, 
we ean reiun it among ns, and at the same time give 
employment to many who mre miable^ to pursue the 
haidier avocations d life, even females and children 
can give all the attention necessary in rearing the 
silk warm, and in the variova proceee of manufiic- 
tmre. 

An an ev^enee of the impertanoe nttaehed to silk 
cnlmM in tWs eountry, by feeeigners, we mentk>n the 
iftet, thai a house extensively engaged in the Silk 
bnajpem in Gl o igew, Seodand, have ofiered to pur- 
chase |100,000 worth yearly, of the raw material. 

' The elimate of the West and Sooth West is admi- 
raUy ealeolated for the graivtfth of the mnlberry, and 
we trast some of the fiirnien in this section, will di- 
leot a portSott of their time to the sobyect, and think 
they will reap a rich reward in so doing. If silk can 
be laiaed with profit in the oold climate of New Eng. 
land ; motif the same m%ht be done hfre. We are 
n* ymo viikxiariee on this subject Oar opinions have 
hmm fermad almr matore oonsideratioB ei all vark»us 
exp^fimenls by qndifiad praedoal men ; and if we 
haiW hemi led faito erver, (whieii we do not admit,) 
v«»ilaBd net akme in the Maatoo, for thousands of 
imHrvidnA Mattered over diia bread land, are eqiml- 
ly aaeangiiiM ef dm eaoeeii of diii bmch of pro. 



It is an old remark, that " figures cannot lie," and 
we give the result of experiments made by difiRvent 
individuals, for the coneideration of those who feel any 
interest in this subject. 

The following Table prepared by the Edit6r of the 

xFarmer and Gardener, published at Baltimore, 

shows the experiments of sixteen diflerent persons 

as to the profits on an acre of land .• 

Names. * Lbs. Silk. Price AmX 

1 BaitiflfHons, 137 $4 $548 

2 Do Hominque. • .... 242 *4 968 

3 E. P. Roberts, Editor of Farm- 

er, 180 4 720 

4 Mr. Fitch 155 4 620 

5 Mr. Pufh., ...... 155 4 620 

6 Mr. Srerrs, 146 4 584 

7 G. B. Smiths 180 4 720 

8 Mr. Falley -18 4 71 

9 Columbian Magazine, . . 61 4 244 

10 Count Dandolo 198 4 792 

11 Miss Rhodes, ; .... 27 4 108 

12 Mr. Lambuschina, .... 1296 4 5184 

13 Mr. Genet, 666 4 2661 

14 Mr. Bradley 333 4 1332 

15 4 ladies in Mass., .... 105 4 420 

16 Mr. Parmentier, . . . ^ 490 

Total amount. |16,08S 

• * -Averaged product, $1,005! 

Princesf Anne, Somerset county, ML, 
To Messrs. Waiu) CsMXtts & Bkotbirs:— 

Gentlemen,— I take the liberty to enclose to yo« a 
memorial to the Legislature of diis Slate, recommend' 
ing *< a bounty on the domestic production of silk.?* 
It is the work of a spirited and enterprising young gen- 
tleman, who, amidst the labors of prof^ional life, 
has found opportunity to devote much time and 
thought to the subject of the silk culture ; and Fhave 
supposed it might be sufiiciently interesting to occupy 
a place in your valuable journal. 

The General Aesembly took the matter into serious 
oQOfiideratiQn, and i am persuaded nothing but the 
very depressed state of our finances prevented them 
from granting the prayer of the memorialists. The 
attention of our people is becoming more and more 
attracted to the subject, as the light of experience and 
knowledge are poured around it Societies have been 
formed, having for their oligect th^ growth of the Mul- 
berry and the manufacture of silk, in almost every 
county in the State, while hundreds of people, in their 
individual capacity, have invested large sums of mo- 
n^ in the same enterprise. In aeveral counties it is 
established in connection with the public alme-hense 
as an easy, healthful, and profitable employment for 
the paupers. We are nO longer disposed to clam the 
culture of ailk with the south sea bubble, or any other 
" MUe,*' but it is rapidly and surely taking its plaee 
amongst ns as a rich and valuable staple, Perhapa it 
may not now, or ever, realize the virild fancies of iia 
viskmary advocates and frienda— and it vrould be 
strange indeed if it did .' Nothing short ofji miiada 
could aeoemplsA sueh eitmvagant, such Qoiiotie mi- 
tictpations. Yet there remains no doubt whatever, 
that some and even bountiful rewards await thia 
branch of industry — rewards which will abundantly 
satis^ eveiy reasonable and lightaninded'specnlatoii 

Sa stNBff wifl be the piiblio feeing on this ad^eel 
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hf the tinia the next Legitktare of this State ooa- 
veoee, that the representativea of the people will fia d 
it impoitUde to reaitt their wishes, aad a BouHty Law 
wM be sure to pass. 

Bjr inserting this memorial, Mefssn. Editors, and> if 
you think it worth it, this letter, you will oblige . 

A FUXMO TO THE AmKRJCUN. SftLK GaowBR. 

MfiMORlAL. 

Qf a Committee ef the Citizen* of Somerset County^ 
Atking a Bounty on the JProdaclion if Silk. 

At a meeting of citizens of Somerset county, aasem. 
bled te consider the subject of the culture and menu, 
ftcture of Silk, in Maryland, a commiitee, of which 
the undersigned is chairman, was appointed to me. 
morialize the Legislature of Maryland, on the sultject 
of afibrding legislative encouragement to the produc- 
tion of silk in this Slate. 

In proceeding to the discharge of the duty uEsigocd 
them, the committee feel, in a great »Qeasure» relieved 
from the necessity of adverting, in detail, to theexpe- 
. rimente which have already been made, and to the 
reasons upon which is founde^l the concloaion, thai^ 
silk may become one of the staple prod actions of 
Maryland, and one of the most profitable employments 
of land, labor, and capital, because they feel assured 
that the publications already made upon this interest- 
ing subject, and the disQUsaioQ and Jnterchaoge of 
views, which have recently taken place in the Ra- 
tional Silk Convention in Baltimore, and in the State 
Convention upon the same subject, in Annapolis, 
have already ^miltarised the General Assembly with 
what is known, and with what is anticipated, in re- 
ference to this important branch of industry, proposed 
to be introduced among us. 

The committee believe that enough is known to 
wammt them in asserting that the soil and climate of 
Maryland are admirably adapted to the growth of the 
Mulberry, particularly of the species known by the 
name of Morus Muhicaulis, (which has been found tq 
aflbrd the most abundant si^ppty of nutrieious food (ot 
the silk-worm.) and also that the climate is well suited 
to the rearing of the silk- worm itself In these natu. 
nH advantages of soil and climaie, we have the prin- 
cipal agents in the prodnrtion of silk. But besides 
these, capital is required to provide a supply of Mul- 
berry trees, as well as to provide a Cocopnery md 
the requisite labor for the feedittg of worms, and the 
proper machinery for the reeling and manufacture of 
silk. To these msy be added, a kriowledge of the 
natural hstory of the silk.worm, its proper treatment 
from the eggs to the Cocoon, and skill m the reeling 
and manufacture of silk, as embracing all that is re- 
quired towards its profitable production. 

The preliminary inquiry then is, can silk, with the 
ftid of these agents uf prudnctlon, be produced in 
Maryland by domestic industry, as cheap aa t>y the 
openuions of commerce f For if we can grow or 
manufacture, and eiport product, and in eichange for 
it, import silk into Maryland, and sell it cheaper, then, 
wiih proper legislative encouragement, there is good 
reason to believe, we can, after a fow yeais, produce 
it profiiably here, (wiihout the aid of a^ bounty) it is 
e¥ideiJt, that we would be enouuEaging a branch of 
production that cannot support iiself, and prosecuting 
a loosing business, b^ raising product that would cost 
more than it would be worth. The hoiiaty woul4 in 
such case be a dead loss to the State, and a tax upon 
other branches of productive industry. But supposing 
the article of sewing<silk can he imported from abroad 
and sold here for ten dollars, per poaad, and that its 
production here, by the employment of our land, labor 
and capital, including reasonable profits upon produc- 
tive industry, would cost twehe dollars per pound; it 
b evident that the home produoer must lose tt^o doU 



lara upon ^'very po«ul of thiapnd«otiM&» aad lh«l iIm 
business could not be praaeoutad without • btmiy «C 
two dollars per pouad froaa tha State. Suppoae iaither 
that inexpeucaee in the b«aiiieaB« <aa ibe want of ntt 
and practice in reeling and throwing it huo aestiBf 
silk, &c) makes the coat/our deUara per pennd, noM 
than it otherwise would be, alkd that the eiperience 
and practice of a few yeaiia» wiU enable the pradocvr 
to aflord a better arCiele thaa the iraporiad one, at 
eight dollars pet peund, Md that the business vdll tiMtt 
be a very profiiable branch of productive iaduatiy ; it 
is clear, that the State, by granting a tempormy hmaa^ 
of two dollars per pound, would not only causa lo bt 
intcpduced a very lucrative bnuush of induati^, witfi 
all its collateral benefits, hut would present te the 
people a better article, at a, coat reduced inperp^imm, 
by an amount equal to ihe boanty granted only €m a 
few years. '^ 

The above hypothesis is presented to illustrate tha 
doctrine of the most enlightened modwn wirtteva uq 
political economy, that ** it may be wise in a goveniT 
ment to grant a premitim on a particular product, 
which, though it make a loss in the outset, holds uut 
a fair prospect of profit in a few yeara tim^" ItiMfr 
be politic thus to do, because, continues Mr. Saf, 
(from whose excellent work the above extract iaiakeiO 
" a new channel of industry may ruin an unauppa^rted 
speculator, though capable of yield ing enoraootts profit 
when the laborer ahall have aoquiied practiee.. and 
the novelty has once been overcome." The comiuttee 
present these views to satisfy U possible, the noat 
sceptical, for it is presumed that no one who pretenda 
to any knowledge i^xm the subject, doubts as to the 
silk business being ultimately profitable, even if it 
should be attended '* with loss in the outset.'' But no 
anticipation of loss even in the outset, is indulged by 
those who are at all aequainted with the aticoasa* 
which has already ^te'nded the growth of silk, where, 
ever its production has been attempted among u& In 
consequence of the peculiar nature of the productioo, 
it will abstract comparatively little from the land, 
labor, or capital, now profitably employed in other 
pursuits. At the present prices of raw silk, the profits 
upon the productive industry empl<^d* far ejt^eed 
those of any o^ier agricultural puianit. The deflMind 
will most likely be increased for many yeara, in a 
ratio to exceed the increased supply which competi« 
tion will throw into the market. The great dearand 
for American silk fabrics, on aeeauot of their aupanof 
texture and durability, over iheflin^ imported fiibi^ 
has already caused the eroetion of more faoioriaa io 
the £astem States, than can obtain a snpp^i of «aw 
silk sufi&cient to keep theai in operation. Great 
Britain has to import all the raw. silk used in hat veiy 
numerous and extenaive numufactories, and her deu 
mand will contribute to prevent any dimuoillon af 
the present prices of that article. 

The inquiry will naturally arise, "if these facta aro 
so, why may not the citizens of Maryland be left ta 
the prQmptingsof self.interest.in view of these extra- 
ordinary profits, to induce them to engage in the pro* 
duction of silk?" This inquiry deserves a aatiaiEi»e- 
tory reply for it is unquestionably a general rula in 
political economy\ '* that every one is the best judf* 
how to employ his industry and capital." But to thia 
general rule, the oommittf e have already shown that 
there may be exceptions ; and in reference to the vaiy 
article of silk, history shows, that in every couiMijr 
where its production or oumufaclnre has become % 
subject of national importance and wealth, it has been 
introduced and fostered under the eoeouragement of 
the government. The Queen of China, in the earliest 
history of the culture of siUc, is repiesented as aff)id« 
ing, in her owa person, an example of industry in ita 
production : " and France," (says the writer hffere 
quoted,) " at the iN^esent cootaias the xwm beautiful 
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BUMiiactnret of nik and woolen in th« wofld, and is | 
pnkMbif iodebted for them to the whe encouragement 
of Colbert's adninittraiion. He advanced to the 
nanafactiirers two thouwiiid francs for every loom at 
work." The reason why this enconragement is re- 
quired, is iuand in the fact, that ** every unusual ap. 
plication of the power of capital, is, at first, contem- 
l^ftted with distrust or disdain, so that partiality shown 
to a profitable mode of employing industry or capital 
may be productive of national advantage." 

The m8ss*«)f mankind are content to follow on in 
the ** bteten track," trpdden by their forefathers. It 
is well known how slowly and gradually, are intro- 
duced into general use, even great and important im- 
provements in the' mot/e of prosecuting any pariicular 
iNranch of industry, in which the people generally are 
already engaged. How much more slowly and re- 
luctantly then will the people enga^ in an* entirely 
new and unusual br^ch of industry, with the modus 
4)perandi ol which they have no acquaintance, either 
hf eiperience or observation ,* and the very simplicity 
of whose operations, as represented to thpm by others. 
begets incredulity in reference to its anticipated profit? 
But when the enterprise has once received the sane 
lion of legislative wisdom, confidence in it will spring 
up in the midst of our citizens; they will engage in it, 
with alacrity, and ^11 its golden promises will be 
amply redeemed. 

There is another view of this subject, to which the 
committee would invite the particular and deliberate 
ooDsidaration of the General Assembly, as presenting 
the necessity of an immediate bfier of a bounty on the 
production of silk, (if the General Assembly deem it 
impbrtant that this branch of indus ry shall be intro- 
duced among us,) in so striking a light, that the com- 
mittee think it eannot be resisted. This view is pre- 
sented in the fact that the citizens of Maryland are 
not left to engage in this enterpfize with advantages 
equal to those enjoyed by the citizens of several of our 
sister States; and of cburse if they were to engage in 
it, their products could not come into equal and iair 
competitioB, with the products of those States. In the 
States where a liberal bounty on the domestic produc- 
tion of silk has already been ofifered, the profits on the 
productive industry employed, will be enhanced to 
the full extent of the bounty, beyond the profits in 
Maryland. The obvious consequences which roust re- 
sult, and which must bo deeply deplored by every 
citizen of Maryland, if this stale of things is permitted 
to exist, will readily suggest themselves to the en. 
lightened understanding of the General Assembly. If 
the General Assembly permit the present auspicious 
crisis to pass unimprovetf, and our citizens shall not 
be enabled to enter upon the enterprize simultaneous. 
ly with, or in quick succession after, the citizens of 
other States, the skill and experience, which they will 
acquire in advance of as, and the capital and industry, 
which will be aHured from our borders to find more 
profitable employment elsewhere, will leave Maryland 
far in the rear of the enlightened policy of the age, 
and cause the cheeks of her sons to tingle with the 
blush of shame. 

The committee regret to learn that in the opinion 
of some, the condition of ths State's finances precludes 
the expediency of granting the bounty contemplated 
by th\B memorial. The bounty is asked for only a few 
years, will be inconsiderable in its aggregate amount, 
and always subject to repeal by the legislature, if it 
should, contrary to all expectation, be found burden 
some to the Treasury. The Committee confidently 
believe that for every dollar paid as bounty on the 
product of silk, two dollars will be added to the ag- 
gregate wealth of the State, in the value of the 
jurticle produced in consequence of the bounty. 

The want of unanimity in the Councils of Maryland, 
ill ozging rapidly forward her system, of internal im- 



provements, a wavering, hesitating course, a morbid* 
imagination^ magnifying apparent difiFiculties into real 
obstacles, have contributed to cripple her energie» 
and retard her progress m that march of improvement 
in which some of her sister States have pressed on- 
ward, with a boldness and intrepidity, which com. 
mand our admiration. Behold the genius of New 
York prbudly seated on an eminence of prosperity, her 
magnificent internal improvements, the stupendous 
monuments of the wisdom and foresight of her states^ 
men, continually pouring golden treasures into her 
lap! Always among the foremost in the march of 
improvement, she has already uflered a liberal bounty 
on the production of silk, that the stream of wealthy 
which flows from this branch of productive industry, 
may also contribute to her greatness. Similar means 
to thiose by which New York has attained her proud 
eminence, are within the reach of Maryland. 

The committee, in conclusion, would respectfully 
submit the views herein presented, to the deliberate 
consideration of the General Assembly, in the hope> 
that tl»ey will deem the granting of the bounty con.- 
templated in this memorial, to be imperiously required 
by the most enlightened principles of political econo- 
my, ,and consequently, by the best interests of the? 
Stale. On behalf of the committee, 

ISAAC D. JONES, Chairman. 

ACCIDENTS TO HORSES. 

Rappahannock co,, Feb. 36.1839. 

Mr. Editor,— Sir, having been a subscriber to your. - 
valuable paper, (the Cultivator,) fyt some months, K 
find that it is designed ibr general utility and the 
public good; therefore X desire to make knowor 
through that medium, an accident to which hones, 
are liable* perhaps little kiK>wn to the public. In the 
year 1818, 1 had a sick horse, and after using the 
usual remedies without relief, as the last altemativer 
I fixed a gag for the purpose of running a niop down 
the throat, for I believed the horse was partially 
choked. In this preparation, 1 accidentally discovered 
part of a com cob light aci'oss the roof of the raouthr- 
which had prevented the passage of any ibod to th^ 
stomach, save the Juice occasioned by mastication Iron- 
repeated attempts to eat. The cob was removed by 
a smooth slick «s large as a roan's thumb sufficiently 
long to extend ieto the roof of the mouth. . I was thea 
cautious not to let the auimal eat much ai a tirne^ 
until it recovered. 

I have since relieved several horses frt>m the same 
accident, and ( have no doubt thousands of aur most 
valuable animals have been lost from the same cause^ 
without ever knowing of what they died. 1 will here 
remark, that it is somstimes very difiScult to find the 
piece of cob and remove it after found, for it will be- 
come very tight and nearly concealed by. the swelling 
and inflammation. 1 trust this will iSod a pUoe ia 
your paper whioh may be of benefit to son^e of your 
numerous readers. Yours', <&o. 

Albany Cultivator, J so. D. Browning. 

CURE VCR THE BITK OF THE RATTLE 
SNAKE. 

Mr. Tnckar— I observed in a late number of the 
Farmer an inquiry in relation to a core for the bite of 
a rattle-snake, in answer to which, I send you the fol- 
lowing, which is at your service : — A weed with e 
smooth leaf, and bulbous milky root, kiaown by the 
name of'* Lion's Tongue" When applied in a prop- 
er manner I have never known it to fail. / 

Manner of Application'. — Take a handful of the- 
roots, wash clean, and boil in sv^eei milk. Let the pa- 
tient drink occasionally of the milk thus boiled, and 
apply the root as a pouliice to the wound, keeping itt 
moist with the milk. — Qenesee Farmer, 
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Economy — A correspondent of the Ray State 
Democrat tells a good story in illustration of ibis com- 
mendable virtue. Here is the anecdote : — A miserly 
man would often say to his children, * Now, roy 
dears, which of you will have a cent and go to bed 
without any supper V Answer. — ^' We all will, fa- 
ther." The next morning he would say, " Will you 
all give a cent, and have warm cakes for breakfast ?" 
"Yes! yes!' they would reply, with one accord. 
Thus he would get his money back again, and cheat 
them out of one meal worth double the amount.' 



THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

This celebrated and very extraordinary bird, which, 
in extent and variety of vocal powers, stands unrival- 
led by the whole feathered songsters of America or 
perhaps any other country, is peculiar to the New 
World ; and inhabits a very considerable extent of 
both North and South America, having been traced 
from the States of New England to Brazil, and also 
among many of the adjacent islands. They are, how- 
ever, much more numerous in those Slates south then 
those north of the rivtr Delaware ; being generally 
migratory in the latter, and resident Cat least many of 
them) in the former. A warm climate, and low 
country not far from the sea, seems most congenial to 
their nature; the species are accordingly found to 
be less numerous to the west than east vf the great 
range of AMeghany, in the same perallels of latitude. 
lo these regions the berries of the red cedar, myrtle, 
holly, many species of smilax, together with gum ber- 
Ties, gall berries, and a profused variety of others, 
abound, and furnish them with a perpetual feast. 
Winged insects also, of which they are very fond and 
very expert in catching, ard there plentiful even in 
ihm winter season. 

The precise time at which the mocking-bird begins 
to build his nest varies accordmj^ to the latitude in 
ivhich he resides, from the beginning of April to the 
middle of May. There are particular situations to 
which he gives the preference. A solitary thorn-bush, 
an almost impenetrable thicket, an orange tree, cedar, 
or holly bush, are favorite spuis and frequently select- 
ed. It is no greater objection to the brd thut a farm> 
or roantion'house happens lo be near ; always ready 
to defend, but never over aiMious to conceal, his nest, 
he very often builds within a small distance of the 
house, and not unfrequently in a pear or apple-tree, 
rarely at a greater height than six or seven ftet from 
the ground. The nest varies a liille according lo the 
coveniency of collecting suitable maieriils. Gener- 
ally it is composed of, first a quantity of dry twigs 
and sticks, then withered tops of weeds of the pre- 
ceding year, iutermixed with iiae straw, hay, pieces 
of wool and tow; and, lastly, a thick layer of fine 
fibrous roots, o a light brown colpr, lines the whole. 
The female sits fourteen days, and generally produces 
two broods in the season, unless robbed of her eggs, 
in which case she will even build and lay the third 
time. She is, however, very jealous of her nest, and 
very apt to forsake it if much disturbed. 

During the period of incub ition, neither cat, dog, 
animal or man can approach the nest without being 
attacked. The cats, in particular, are persecuted 
-whenever they make their appearance, till obliged to 
retreat. But her whole vengeance is more [tarticularly 
directed agalnit that mortal enemy of her eggs and 
young, the black snake. Whenever the insidious ap- 
proaches of this reptile are discovered, the male darts 
upon it with the rapidity of an arrow, dexterously 
eluding its bite and striking it violently en 1 inces- 
santly about the head, where it is very vulnerable. 
The snike soon becomes sensible of its danger, and 
seeks to escape ; but the intrepid defen-^er of his voun^ 
redoubles his exertions, anJ, unless bis antagonist be 
of great magnitude, often succeeds in de&troyin^ him. 



All his pretended powers of fascination avail it noth- 
ing against the vcnglance of this noble bird. As the 
snake's streQgtb begina to flag, the mocking-bird 
seizes and lifts it up partly from the ground, beating 
it with its wings, and when the business iscompletedr 
be returns to the nef>t of his young, mounts the sum- 
mit of the bush, and poms fourth a torreiit of song ilk 
token of victory. 

The mocking bird is 9 1-2 inches long and 13 acroasr' 
when its wings are spread. Some, individuals are, 
however, larger and some smaller, those of the first 
hatch being uniformly the largest. The upper parts 
of the head, neck, and back, are a dark brownish ash ^ 
and when new moulted, a fine light gray ; the wiags- 
and tail are nearly *black. the first and second rows of 
coverts tipped with white ; the primary, in some males, - 
are wholly white, in others tinged with brown.- The 
three first primaries are white from their roots as far 
as their coverts; the white on the next six extends ' 
from an inch to one and three-fourths farther down, 
descending equally on each side the feather; ihe tail' 
is cuneiform ; the two exterior feathers wholly white, 
the rest, except the middle ones, tipped with white;; 
the chiu is white; sides of ihe neck, breaar, belly, and 
venr, a brownish-white, much purer in wild birde- 
than in those that have been domesticated ;. iris of the 
eye, yellowish cream colored, inclining to gplden ; 
bill black ; the base of the lower mandible whitish ; 
legs and feet black and strong. The female much re- 
sembles the male, and is only distinguishable by the 
white of his wings being less pare and broad, and hoK 
black feathers having i^ more rusty hue. 

It will be seen from this description, that though'^ 
the plaiJtage of the mocking-bird is none of the home- 
liest, it has nothing ^audy or brilliant in it i and, had < 
he nothing else to recommend him, would searcal/ 
entitle him to notice. But his figure is well proppr- 
tioned and even handsome. The ease, elegance, and 
rapidi y of his movements, the animation of bir«ye,aQd^ 
the intelligence he displays in listening and laying up 
lessons, from almost every species of the featheied 
creation within his hearing.are really swrprising, and 
mark the peculiarity of his genius. Tb the^e quali-- 
lies may be added that of a voice full, strong, aiMi 
musical, and capable of almost every modulatioo, . 
from the clear, mellow tones of the wood-thrush to > 
ihe savage scream of the bald eagle, in measurts 
and accent he faithfully follows his originals ; in fofce 
and sweetiiess of expression he greatly improves upon 
them In his native groves, mounted on the top of a. 
tall biish or half grown tree, in the dawn of the morO' 
ing, while the woods are already vocal with a multi- 
tude of warblers, his admirable song rises preemi' 
nent over every competitor. The oar can listen te 
his music alone, to which that of all the others seeiae 
a mere accompinimcnt. Neither is his strain altogeth- 
er imitative. His own native n)tes are b ild and full, 
and varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consistv. 
of short expressions of two, three, or, at the most;^ 
five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imita- 
tions, and all of them uttered with great emphasi* 
and rapidity, and cmtinued with undiminished ardoi» 
for half an hour or an hour at a time- His expanded, 
wings and tail, glistening with white, and the buoyant 
gaiety of his action, arresting the eye as bis song most 
irresistibly does the ear, he sweep* round with cnthur^ 
siastic eestacy, and mounts and descends as his song; 
swells or dies away. While thus eserting himself^ ». 
bystander, destitute of sight, would suppose that the^ 
whole feathered tribes had assembled together oi> at 
trial of skill, each striving to produce his- utmost 
efiect. He often deceives the sportsman, and< sende 
him in search of birds that are not, perhaps, within 
miles of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates ;; 
even birds themselves are frequently imposed upon by 
this admirable roiioic, and are decoyed by the Huicied.. 
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calli of their inarei, or dive with precipitation into tl^e 
depth of thickets at the «creaii| of what they soppoeed 
•to be ihe •perrow.hawk. 

The mocking-bird loeei little of the power and en- 
^ffjrof hit eong by confinement. Jn bit domesticat- 
ed state, when be commences bis career of song, it is 
impossible to stand by uninterested. He whistles for 
the dog ; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, 
and the hen hurries alrout with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers, chuckling to protect it^ injured brood. 
The barkbg of the flog, the mewing of ihe cat, the 
creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and rspiclity. He repeats the tune taught him 
by his master, though of considerable length, fully 
and faithfully ; — he runs over ilie quaverings of the 
canaiy, and the clear whistlings of the Virginian 
nightingale, or red-bird, wiih such superior eieriion 
and effect that the mortified songsters feel their own 
inferiority, and become altogeiher silent, while. 
be seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his 
exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the 
OpimoB of some injures his song. Hia elevated imita- 
tions of the brown thrush are frecjuenily intf rrup!ed 
by the crowing of docks ; and the warbling of the 
bloe-bird, which he exquisitely manages, are minglod 
«mth the screaming of swallows, or the cackling of 
i^femi. Amidst the simple melody of the robin one is 
middenly surprised by the shrill reiterations of tbe 
nvirip-pocr will, while the notes of the kildeer, blue- 
.jay, nartin, baltimore. and twenty others, succeed, 
with such Imposing reality, that the auditors look 
tound for the originals, and with astonishment dis- 
cover that the sole performer in tl^is singular concert' 
ii the admirable bird now befofe us. During the ex- 
hibition of his powers, he spreads his wings, expands 
hif tail, and throws himself around the cage in all the 
testacy of enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing but to 
•danee, keeping time to the measure of his own mosic. 
Bolh in his native and domesticated state, during the 
silliness of tbe nighr, as soon us the moon risett, he 
begins his delightful solo, making the whole neighbor, 
hood resound with hi« inimntable medley. 

The mockiog.bird isfrfquently taken in trap'Cages, 
«Bd, by proper management, may be made sufficient 
'ly tame to sing. The usual price of a siiigifig>bird in • 
from seven to fifleen, and even twenty dollars. Mr 
"WilseciT has known fifty dollars paid for a remarkable 
i^flne singer ; and one imt%nce where one bundfed 
-vdotlars were refused for a still more extraordinary 
OD^. AiteipptH have been made to induce these charm. 
ing birds to pair, and rear their young in a »>tate of 
oonfinement, arid the result has been such as to prove 
it, by proper management, perfectly practicable. 

Mt is of the utmost importance to all rnmiimting 
enimals, increasing their relish for their insipid food 
exciting the action Sf' their roernbronous and weak 
stomachs, and preventing those obsiruciions of the 
intestines which are produced by the u^e of dry fo- 
rage during the winter. It is generally observed thait 
those animals are preferred in ihe market, which have 
been habitually fed upon saline plants, and that their 
flesh is of a superior quality. There is no farmer, who 
has not been able to see the differenee, at the close 
of a winter, between those animals which have re* 
ceived their supply of salt, and those that have been 
deprived of it; the first are well shaped, large, and 
fat; their hair is glossy, their eyes lively, and thev 
motions prempt and firm : the second present images 
of suffering and misery ; the sheep have lost nearly 
all their fieece before shearing time, and that which 
remains is falling from them in locks ; the neat cattle 
are lean and sickly, their organs of digestion are im- 
peded in their action, and it is only after having 
browsed the juicy herbage of spring that they recover. 



The progressive steps in agriculture are, and ought 
to be, sl<*w ; and it is contrary to the counsels of wis- 
dom and prudence, to wish to deviate from customs 
rendered sacred by time, until the new modes to be 
adopted shall have received the sanction of succetiful 
experiment. 

The reproach, which is every day made to the 
husbandman, of his mdifference towards new modes 
of cultcire, appears to me not to be well founded ;he 
wishes first to see and compare them with the method 
to which he has been accustomed ; he has neither the 
knowledge, nor the means of forming beforehand a 
just estimate of the advantages which they ofller him ; 
be perseveres then in his old course till some neigh- 
bor, richer and more enlightened than himself, is able 
to present to him, by the new mode, results more ad* 
vantageons than he has obtained from his own. 

Example is the only lesson profitable to a husband- 
man ; when one is placed before his eyes, and his 
rcason'is convinced of its goodness, he is not slow to 
follow it ; add by no other way than this, can improved 
methods of agriculture be introduced and propagated. 

Butter is a valuable article of food, and forms a 
great resource for the inhahttfints of the country; but 
IB those regions where the extent and lertilit^ of the 
pasture lands permits great numbers of horned cattle 
to be raised, it is impossible for them to consume all 
the butter they make, whilst it is freilh; and besides, 
as the quantity of butter made is not ^e sama at «11 
seasons of tbe year, it is necessary that some means 
should be resorted to of preserving it from becoming 
rancid, and this is done by salting it. 

The choice of a kind of salt ^uitabU for prhsenring 
butter is not a matter of less importance, than when 
it is used for salting meat. Only such should be used 
as has, by long exposure upon the edges of the salt- 
pans» lost all the deliquescent salts which combined 
with it ; salt in this state is drier and purer, than the 
new salts extracted by evaporation from sea- water, 
and has neither the sharpness nor the bitterness which 
characterize thece. But whatever salt is used, it is 
advisable that it be whitened and purified by the pro> 
cess commonly made u»e of in our kitchens; it mast 
he dried in an oven, and afterwards pounded in a 
marble or wooden mortar. 

Nothing more is requisite In salting butter, than to 
work it well, so that the salt may be equally distri- 
buted, and then to put it down in clean and dry stone 
jar«. If it should t>e perceived, seven or eight days 
afler, that the butter han shrunk so as to leave a Ta- 
cancy around the sides of the pot, a brine must be 
prepared by saturating hot water with pure salt, and 
this, when cold, must be turned gradually upon the 
butter till every part of it is well covered : the pots 
are then to be set in a cool place till tbe butter is taktn. 
out, and made into lumps for market or home oon- 
suraptton. ^ 

Another way in which butter may be preserved a 
long time, is, bv melting it in a pot at a very low de- 
gree of heat, sRiroming from the surface a thin lajwr 
ol cuid which will form upon it, and when this lio 
longer collecui, withdrawing it to cool and harden. 

GsNRRAL Education.-:- A strange idea is entertain- 
ed by many that education unfits persons for labor, and 
renders them dissatisfied wiih their condition in life. 
But what would be suid were any of the powera of 
the body to be in a certain case disused? Suppose a . 
man were to place a bandage over his right eye—to 
lie up one ot his hands— or to attach a ponderous 
weight to his legs — and, when asked the Ciiise were 
to reply, that the glance of that eye might make 
him covetous — that his hand might pick his neighbor's 
pocket — or that his feet fiii<j;ht carry him into evil 
company, — might it not be fairly replied, thai his 
members were given to use and not to abuse, that their 
abuse is no argtimeot against their use, and that this 
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' suspension of their action was just a^ contrary to the 
wise and benevolent purpose of their Creaior as their 
wronff and guilty application? And does this reason- 
ing fail when applied to the mind ? la not the uneni. 
ployed mental faculty as oppofecii to the advantage of 
the individual as the unused phy^ical power? Can 
the difference between mind and matter overtiirn the 
ordinary principles of reasoning and of rooral^? Be- 
sidea, how is a man to be prepared for the duties he 
has to discharge? — By mere attention to his body? 
Impossible. The mind must be enlightened and dis- 
ciplined ; and if this be neglected, the man rises but 
little in character above the beaats that perish, and 
is wholy unprepared for that state to which h^ ought 
to have aspired. — WUderpiris Early Ducij^line. 

THE PHILoWeY OF PRUNING. 
We apprehend that the common practices in this 
, branch of rural labor are not altogether based upon a 
aoond philosophy. The animal structure, we all know, 
is adAiirsbly adapted to its wants, to its habita, and to 
its uses. There is no surplussage — no useless incum- 
brance — all is necessary to fulfil the designs of nature. 
From analogy, as well as from the system and order 
which every where pervade the visible creation, is it 
not re^ionaj^Ie to infer, that every part of the yegeta. 
VLe structure is alike essential to its well being ? Are 
not the branches and leaves as essential to the tree, 
as the limbs and lungs are to the animal ? Who will 
say otherwise? Nature produces notbinif in vain. 
Although we may assiBt in carrying out her designs, 
we cannot cross her purposes without suffering the pen. 
alty imposed for a violation of her laws. 

No part o( a plant can he affected without affecting 
the other parts. Roots and branches reciprocally pro- 
<iuce and nourish each other. If a tree has part of its 
roots destroyed, the branches which these supplied de^ 
cay ; and when some of the branches are destroyed, 
some of the roots perish also. . The extent and form 
of the one, will in a measure ever correspond with the 
ettent and form of the other. If a young tree is kept 
close pruned, divested of its lirobs and foliage, it is 
aoon stuatjid in its growth, the wood becomes carious, 
and diseased, and the plant is short-lived. If, there- 
fere, we destroy the equilibrium — which nature has 
established, between roots and branches, by greatly 
diminishing the on^ or the oUier, we thwart her de* 
signs, and mistake our interest Every branch has ita 
roots^ts months — in the soil, to supply it with the 
elements of its food ; and every root has its branch and 
its leavesr-its lungs — in the air, to convert these ele. 
ments into food, for the joint benefit of them both and 
of the stem. One cannot attain growth without the co. 
operation of the other. VVithout the roots the plant 
cannot obtain the elements of food ; without the leaves 
those eleipents. if taken into the system, are of no be- 
nefit; but, on the contrary, like tlie undigested food 
upon the animal stomach, generate disease, rather than 
promote health and vigor- \L\ery leaf performs its 
office in the process of nutrition and growth; and, 
other circumstances being alike, the increase in the 
growth of the plant, will be in the proportion to the 
number of healthy leaves; if one half of these be de- 
stroyed, the growth will be but one half as great as if 
the whole had remained — if complete defoliation takes 
place, the growth will entirely cease. Hence pnin- 
ing decreases growth, in proportion to the extent or 
severity with which it is practised. 
. *• Whenever a tree has a live epray cut from it, an 
injury is inflicted on (hat tree that can never entirely 
be repaired. Every wound received is stored up; 
and if wounds be constjemtly added, they will accumu. 
late to a degree too ^reat to be borne, and the tree 
^ill sink under its infirmities. It is useless to attempt 
to transfer the timber of the boughs to the atem, or to 
cnDfine the growth of timber eotirelty tQ the stem. . 



However desirable it may be to the pruner, to have 
all the growth diverted to the increase of the stem, 
he never will be able to effect it. He may, like the 
dog, snap at the shadow, and lose tbe substance ; but 
never will he be able, by pruning off the boughs to in. 
crease the growth of the stem one jot. No ; the size 
of the stem will be in proportion lo the head it hiui to 
aup'port. The stem is not, as he may imagine, a pro- 
duction formed merely for the use of man; it is the ca- 
nal, or passage, in which the juices pass betWeett die 
roots and branches ; and the eize of this passage is 
always in proportion to the offices it has to pe/forta. 
If the number of branches [meaning to include l^yea] 
be increased, the quantity of sap passing between 
th^m arid the roots will be increased ; ft greater space 
is necessary for the increased quantity of sap, ftnd 
consequently the ^tem is increased. Let the head of 
the tree increase, and depend upon it, there will b^ a 
corresponding increase. of the stem. 

*' It is said to be right to cut away a small, propor. \ 
lion of the weaker branches, and turn Che curfeQt of 
the descending sap more abundantly intp the stem. 
It is hard to understand what is meant by this ex- ' 
planafion of the effects of pruning. Does the sap de- 
scend down the stem till it arrives at the weaker 
branches, and then ascend up them and increase th^ir 
size, instead of that of the stem ? If so, the weaker 
branches would 'soon^become the stronger ; or rather if 
trees have the property of sending the sap from the 
strong branches to the weaker all the branches wotdd 
be e<]foally strong. The descending sap, on reaching 
the. weaker branches would become ascendii^ sap. 
And if the small branches be considered obstructions 
preventing |t^jp descent of the sap, the lar/cre branches 
obstructions. But where does (he sap 
Prunrers forget, that they cannot cut 
a tree without lessening the quanthy 
Their theory is founded in error, and 
ning is false.** — Ballard, in Farm. Mag. 

Thii explains what oflenjeems enigmatical to «u. 
perficial observers in vegetable economy, viz. that 
moderate sized trees from a nursery, have ordina^Iy a 
much thrlfter and healthier growth, and arrive sooner 
to a good bearing state, when transplanted, than treses 
that are very large. In the former, the natural pro- 
portion between the roots and the branches is preserv- 
ed, — the former being taken up nearly entire — the 
sap vessels are filled, and the growth is but partiaQy 
retarded. While in taking up very large trees, whose 
roots have greatly extended, the mouths of the plapt 
are seriously dimiilished, the sap vessels contract and 
become indurated, in consequence of the diminished 
supply of sap — and the tree mu&t acquire new roots, 
and new sap-wood, by a slow process of growth, ere it 
can flourish with its accustomed vigor. The same 
evil results from cutting off the entire top of a tree. 
It is deprived ^i's elaborating organs* and although 
the root may snra up the elements of food, they cannot 
benefit the plant for want of leaves to conVert them 
into vegetable blood. It ia no argument against this 
position, that deciduous trees spontaneously develope 
foliage and flowers in the spring. There is is a store 
of elaborated sap laid up in autumn to effect this. 
Strip a tree in June,- when this store is exhausted, en- 
tirely of its leaves, and the tree will not grow, arid will 
probably die. The stem, at least, will sustain serious 
injury. The nurseryman knows, that after an apple, 
pear or plumb stock has been cat down and grafted 
upon, the heart- wood becomes unsound if the graft 
fails to grow, and the whole stock dozy and in a man- 
ner of worthless for a future scion, and thaUt will not 
grow a panicle above where it sends off sv ^^iors 

The tendency of pruning to generate dife^^t^ie, and 
to shorten the life of trees, is illustrated in the appaar- 
ance of old orchardf, which have been it\judictoad^ 
pruned. ' Wherever a limb is apU( off by winds xa tjh 
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cident, it expotes a diseased heart.wood ; and this dis. 
ease at the heart spreads to the roots and branches, 
and induces premature death. The natural duration 
of the apple tree is believed to be more than one hun- 
dred years ; and yet how few are found in a healthy 
state at fifty years ? Mark the contrast, in soundness 
of wood, in vigor of growth, and in duration of life be- 
tween the apple, and other frequently pruned trees, 
and those trees, whether fruit or forest, which are left 
to luxuriate naturally, without the artificial aid of the 
praning knife. 

If pruning be prejudicial to growth and longevity, 
why then, we may be asked — why prune at all ! We 
answer, for utility, to give beauty, and to improve and 
iBcrease the fruit 

In natural forest growth, trees attaui height, and a 
straight clear timber form, from (heir crowded situa- 
tion ; and as the lower branches become useless they 
die and fall off But in cultivated grounds, or where 
there is ample room for roots and branches to spread, 
this does not take place ; and hence the propriety of 
pruning here to obtain a good stem for timber, or a 
handsome top for shade and ornament Often there 
are two or more leading shoots striving for the mastery, 
and unless they are shortened, or taken off, there will 
be two or more stems, of diminutive size, instead of 
one stem, of larger size. We may therefore prune 
shade trees to improve their form, or to please the 
^cy, and timber trees to improve the bole ; but in 
neither case do we either increase the growth, or pro. 
long the life of the tree. ^ 

**Aa the twig is bent so will the tree incline,*' is 
literally true in regard to pruning. We may give al-, 
most any form to trees which fancy may a)nceive, by 
beginning early, and preserving with the pruning knife 
or shears, as is witnessed in clipped hedges, and often 
in omsmental and garden grounds. We may make 
them dwar£( or standards, or give them a thin or 
dense foliage, at our pleasure. They may hf trained 
or cut into the shape of animals, into geometrical forms, 
or architectural or sculptural composition. 

We prune fruit trees to improve the fruit, and to 
induce a bearing habit The roots of trees take up 
from the soil a certain quantity of vegetable food, call 
it geine, or humus, or organic remains, or what you 
please — it has constituted parts of vegetable structure 
and is convertable, by natural processes, into wood or 
Ihiit, or both. If the tendeacy of the plant is to wood , 
as is generally the case with all healthy young trees, 
the ihiit will be sparce and inferior, at least till the 
tree has attained to mature size. On the other hand, 
as the tendency to growth is checked, by poverty of 
soil, disease, or judicious pruning, the tree will be 
"brought into precocious stale of bearing, and, in the 
case of judicious pruning, produce more and better 
fruit 

In pruning or training to induce a ^it-«bearing habit 
the object is to check the uninterrupted, and we may 
say natural, descent of the elaborated sap to the root 
by encouraging a horizontal, instead of an upright, 
growth of the branches, when the tree approaches the 
bearing age. This causes'a stricture in the descend, 
ing sap vessels, at the bifurcation, or junction of the 
branches with the stem, and a consequent accumula- 
tion of elaborated sap in the branches, to generate 
fruit buds, and to swell the fruit. The same object is 
sometimes, though injudiciously, efifected, by taking 
out a narrow circle of bark, or by ligatures, to prevent 
the descent of the elaborated sap. Hence the upright 
shoot is often <nit out particularly in the apple tree, 
and the branches are trained horizontally, diagonally, 
or in a half inverted position, as on walls, espaliers, 
and in the en queneiUe, or distaffform of training' 
lltese operations have. also a tendency to improve the 
, quality of t|ie fruit by giving it a better eipostire to 
tfie kind of influences of the son, Idrand light, all es- 



sential to its due maturity and high flavor. Nature 
provides for the propagation of the species, by produ- 
cing perfect seed? leaving to art the labor and contri- 
vance of enlarging and enriching the pulp or fruit 
All fruits may be improved from their natural state* 
by artificial culture, though nothing may be added 
thereby to the innfinsic value of the seed, or natural 
duration of the tree. The seeds of the wild crab, or 
wild pear, are as good to sow for stocks, to graft or 
bud upon, as the seeds of the cultivated varieties of 
these fruits ; and indeed, according to Dr. Van Mens' 
theory, which his practice seeros to have confirmed, 
they are the best from which to start rew varieties. 

Prune, therefore, when necessary to improve tim- 
ber; prune for ornament ; prune to improve the fruit; 
but do not prune in the hope of accelerating growth 
or ,of prolonging life. And in all your prunings, cut 
while the wood is small, and spare to the tree all the 
foliage you can consistent with the object you have » 
view.^ By pruning when the tree is young, and pra- 
ning often, w^ may secufiB a handsome stem and well 
formed head, and we cause no wounds that do not 
speedily heal. * 

The common practice ns, to prune in autumn or 
spring, when the tree is divested of foliage. To this . 
practice we make two objections. In the first place 
the wounds are eiposed — unless covered with a suite* 
ble composition — to the searching and corroding in- 
fluence of the sun, wind and rain, there bein^ no 
leaves to shield, nor, circulating pulp to heal them.- 
In the second place, it^uses the multiplication of suc- 
cors, and oOen increases the evil which it is designed 
to cure. TH'e sap is arrested in the spring, when its 
flow is greatest, in its natural course to the amputated 
branches, oozes out and corrodes the bark and woed, 
or exhausts itself in the production of a prolific growtb 
of succors, more detrimental than the parts that have 
been lopped off. If pruning is performed the last of 
June, when the exuberant flow of sap has iabated, the* < 
wounds are in a measure protected, by the foliage, 
from the weather; tench unelaborated, has become ela- 
borated sap, and transformed into cambium, or pulp, 
whose healfog qualities soon cover the edges of the 
wound; few or nosuccora are generated, and the heart of 
tt>e tree is in a measure preserved from canker and de- 
cay. These opinions, as to the propriety of summer pru-^ 
ning fruit trees, have been confirmed, in 9ur mind, by 
three years' practice and observation. 

Another common error in pruning, is the practice of 
cutting all the lateral shoots from a young tree, ex> 
cept a few at the apex ; and to cut young vigorous 
wood from the tops of old trees, leavmg long extend- 
ed naked branches, which are often broken by the 
winds. In the first case, we obtain long spindling 
st^ms, incapable of supporting, when transplanted to 
an open situation, a respectable top. The same evil 
occun in the nuraery, or the forest when the young 
trees stand in a crowded position. In the second case, 
we produce ui^ghtlyand comparatively unproductive 
tops. Since the offices and importance of leaves in 
vegetable economy have been better understood, a 
manifest improvement in pruning has succeeded* It 
is now contended, and we think upon correct principles, 
that none, or but very few, of the lateral branches 
should be cut entirely from young trees, until the tree 
is tall enough to form a head; but that the pruner 
should be content with shortening those which inter- 
fere with the main stem, and such as are of unreasona- 
ble length. By this means, we obtain a tapering, and 
straight stem, and retain the aid of a large portion of 
the leaves towards its enlargement Every leaf con- 
tributes to the growth of the stem below the point of 
connexion. When the tree has attained a proper 
height to form the top, it is advisable, particularly with 
the apple, to cut out the upright shoot leaving three, 
or at most foar, laterals, or branches, upon difftrent 
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sides, to form the top. If a littje attention is given an. 
nually to cu tins out the small limbs, which are likely 
to cross or interfere Mlh each other, the necessity of 
cti&wg off large hranchcs will for a long time be 
superseded. In old trees, .the old braaches frequently 
become cankered and diseased, and young thrifty 
Tvood is throwp out at or near their base. In this case 
it is always preferable to cut the diseased wood, leav- 
ing the healthy shoots to fill their places. When 
transplanting trees, the knife should be used sparingly. 
If the roots are greatly diminished, in digging up the 
tree, the top may be lightened by thinning its branch- 
es; or if none of these can be spared without narring 
the form, the longer branches may be shortened, or 
cut in, at a bud ; but we do not advise, in any case, the 
cutting off the entire (op. 

THE SUGAR BEET AND THE RUTA BXGA. 

Although the gentleman viho formed the "Sugar 
Beet Society/' and introduced the seed aiBon| us have 
not as yet aeen their hopes realized by the establish- 
Inent of sugar beet manufactories in Pennsylvania, yet 
they are entitled to the gratitude of our farmers for in. 
troducing to their notice an article which must I think 
ere long be placedat the head of our list of root crops, 
as cultivated expressly for the winter food of our 
stock. I am aware of the preference given by diflerent 
root growers in the carrot, the ruia baga, and the beet, 
and that pre conceived opinion often prevents a fair 
trial of the meats of other roots. 

I have the past season cultivated the beet and ruta 
baga, and were either one out of reach I should rest 
satisfied with the other as one of the greatest luxuries 
for our cattle during the winter, and a rich mine from 
which to increase the quantity of manure, and conse- 
quently the creps to which manure is applied ; I culti. 
vated both, in order to arrive by experiment at some 
conclusion as to their relative value ; the feason has 
been unpropitious for all root crops, it is said ; as for 
me I cannot complain; one sixteenth of an acre plant 
ed with beets wiihout manure (but in a deep rich 
soil) twice ploughed, and four times harrowed, gave 
65 bushels ; at the fate of 1040 bushels per acre. — 
One fourth of >an acre of ruta on ai^ inferior piece of 
ground on which was put three two horse loads of 
manure, twice ploughed and three times harrowed, 
gave 120 bushels, equal to 480 bushels per acre. 

The beets had a fair chance ; but it was nothing 
but straight forward work with then! from planting 
until gathering time ; but the poor ruta bagas had up 
hill work for »ix weeks at the beginning ; the drouth, 
the grasshopper and the turnip flea did their work so 
effectually that I abandoned the crop in despair; how. 
ever when the rains came on many seeds which had 
lain in the earth vegetated and .grew^luxuriantly as 
to give the above result, where every dne who saw 
the ground predicted there would not be five bushels; 
with a fair chance, \ firmly believe my quarter acre 
would have yielded 250 bushels. 

As to the relative value of the rival crop?, I can- 
not say any thing with accbracy farther than that 
when our stock of beets was exhausted, and we com- 
menced feeding the ruta bagas, although I have not 
been able to detect any difference in the quanlily of 
milk in the pails, the quantity of butter on the second 
week of turnip feed was reduced one third, at which 
point it siill continues ; the quality is about the same. 

I have no other ficts in p«»s»t8'-ion which will war- 
rant me in giving the beet the preference. The cattle 
eat the turnips with the same eagerness as the beets, 
and present the same healthy nppeaance. The horses 
and store hogs I find give preference to the beet, the 
sheep to the turnip, ai d all the fault I have to find is 
with myself for not rai^iMg enotigh to let (he above 
mentionecl worthies come in with the cattle for their 
daily rations of roots- Oihers have no doubt dipped into 



this subject more deeply than I have, and are conse- 
quently much belter qualified from experience and 
longer observation to arrive at more positive conclu- 
sions ; will they let us hear from them ? 

Mablon S. Eirxbrids. 

As it nray be interesting to many to know the eom- 
parative as well as the positive absorption of water by 
various bodies, we subjoin the following table, the df* 
tails of which were made with care, The weight of 
each substance was ascertained before immersion ; 
next, when the water ceased running and began to 
drop; and, lastly, when all dropping had ceased, and 
the bodies were in that state in which they may be 
supposed to be full of moisture. 
Weighed. Dry. Drippi'-g. Done Drip. 

Flannel 144 grs. 1553 grs. 700 grsi 

Woollen cloth 56 „ 370 » 191 „ 

Linen 375 „ 2110 .. 1050 „ 

Calico 115 „ 1159 „ 450 „ ' 

CasD. muftlin 95 „ 683 „ 307 „ 

Very fine do. 54 „ 715 „ »297 „ 

Glove leather 106 „ 1170 „ 677 „ 

Kid do 172 „ 770 „ 421 „ 

Shoe do. 95 „ 194 „ 177 ^ 

Sponge 185 -„ 2440 „ 2070 „ 

From these data the following table may be coo* 
strutted, to show in the first instance the absorbing 
powers, and, in the second place, the retaining powers 
for moisture, of the various bodies thus experimerfted 
upon. 

Flannel absorbed 11 and ret'd 5 tiroes its wt. ef water. 
Woollen cloth 6 1-2 „ 3 12 
Linen Cloth 5 2-3 „ 3 

Calico 10 „ 4 

Cam. Muslin 9 „ 313 ^ „ 

Fine Muslin 13 „ 5 r. 

Glove leather 11 „ 61-3 „ 

Kid do. 412 „ 2 12 

Shoe do 2 „ 9 less a fractioo 

Sponge 13 „ 11 n 

From these results, it may be seen, that although 
some substances, in the first instance, take up an equal 
or nearly an eoual quantity of water with the sponge, 
such as the flannel, fine muslin, and glove leather, yet 
their powers of retaining the same are very far infe- 
rior. 



NOTE OF RADIANT HEAT. 

M. Melloiii, says in the Number of this Journal for 
December last, (vol.vii. page 475) that 

'• For a long time the immediate transmission of 
terrestrial radiant heat by transparent substances, 
both solid and liquid, has been denied, and the 
opinion has become prevalent that we see in experi- 
ments of this kind only an effect of the heat absorb- 
ed by the body submitted to the calorific radiation.^' 

This " prevalent opinion" he has shoWn to be er - 
roneous, but by experiments which are too delicate to 
be repeated with facility. 

Am a popular illustration of the fact, therefore, seems 
to be wanted, I subjoin the following rude but con- 
vincing experiment. 

Let a poker be heated bright red hot, and havmg 
thrown open a window, approach the poker quickly 
to the (utside of a pane, and the hand to thetnin^ A 
strong \heat is felt at the instant, which ceases tia 
soon as the poker is withdrawn, and may be again 
renewed and made to cease asquickly as before. Now, 
every body knows that if a piece of glass is so much 
warmed as to convey that impression of heat to the 
hand, it will retain some part of that heat for a minute 
or more ; but in this experiment the heat vanishes in a 
moment. It is not, therefore, heated glass, which we 
feel, but heat which has come through the glass, in a 
free or radiant state. 
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PHILADELPHIA. MAY, 1839. 

EUROPEAN CQRRESPONDKNCK.-By ihe stetm 
packet Ziverpool, which arrived at New York on 
Tuesday, we are in pouewion of feveral highly valua. 
ble comraunioalioDs from Praotical Fremch Silk 
Orowkrb, forwarded by ?e»h W Cheney, Ktq. They 
•re beinf tranalated, and will be published ia our 
nest (June) nuinber. 



Many peraons have kit moat of their Muhieaulia 
TpMi, by the injudieioua raethoda they have adopted, 
in regard to their preArvation, ^ring the winter, cob- 
aequQPtly the crop next fall will fall diort of the low< 
eat oilculation we have yet aeen made. 



Tlw Malberry continued to riae in price until the 
laat of the planting. Contract*, al laif e prio^, have 
aUe»df been entered into, for the delivery of great 
nnnhera next November. 



A coiffeapondent in Cape May coimty. in thie atate, 
aaya (in regard to the raiting of silk) "the few thou- 
sand treea that I am now actting out, fceenu to be pro- 
ducing a considerable excitement among th^ inhabi. 
tanie of this couniy, and f should tliink that next year 
we would be able to muster a strong force of corpora- 
tors in the field.** 



The following ia an eitract from the " Report of the 
Committee of the Agricultural Society on Farms," in 
Massachusetts. 

Considering \he anfortunate prejudice that exists in 
the minds of many against receiving instruction from 
books, on the subject of agriculture, the trustees were 
desirous of presenting to the farming community much 
valuable information through a medium less ezeeptiao* 
able, informatiun in a less distrustful shape, coming 
directly from practical cultivators of the soil. It is no 
doubt owing in some measure to the existence of this 
prejudice against what are lefmed book farmers, or in 
other words against acien/ific farming, that so many of 
our most enlightened and enterprisii^g agriculturists 
withhold from the public, the beneficial results of their 
labors. This ought not so to be. Who more than the 
cultivator of the soil, requires the light of knowledge 
to guide him in his arduous duties, lo give confidence 
to actioiv and a successful result to bis labors ? We 
have our schools and colleges, learned professors, and 
extensive libraries, to qualify our young men fur the 
learned professions, while the humble votary of agri. 
culture, who^e art contributes mure to the* support ol 
society, than all the other arts united' and more than 
any other requires the aid of science, is left to feel his 
way in the dark, with nothing to guide him but vague 
conjecture, or blind tradition Hardly a town in the 
commonwealth which h&s not its social library, filled 
with books giving instruction upon every subject but 
&at of agriculture; while nino tenths, if not ninety-nine 
hundredths of its readers are to a greater or less ex- 
tent, cultivators of tbe soil. Almost every village in 
the atate has its lyceum, and its lyceum lectures; and 
yet how seldom do formers, whoooo^tiiuteagreat ma- 



jority of the hearers, get from these sources any infor- 
mation on a subject, whicl\^ not only most interesting 
to ibem. but to the whole community f They liaten 
with profouiMi attention, and are no doubt mMoh edified 
with dcscriptiona of tbe eiact dimensions of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or the crusades of Peter the hermit, 
while the subjects most intimately connected with ^eir 
B\BTy day occupatiooa, such as the compositioiM,)itrac- 
tufe,and mode of treating tbe different kinda of aoila, 
tbe method of pnnlucing arid bpplying the variona 
ktnds of manure, the best mode of renovating and im- 
proving their worn out fields, rotation of cropi,aiMi the 
numerous branches of science imxaed'tt^tly cwwicM 
with agriculture, are aeldom if ever touched* 
• . ^1 

The Supreme Court of the United Statta haa decided 
that under an act Congress of March 2d, 1833, Silk 
hosiery fs declared free of duty. The Secretaiy of the 
Treasury has issued a circular to the coUeclon of ro- 
venue, finon which we extiael the folioivtBg. , 

** By the applitation of the principle eatabliahed by 
the Conrt) it follows aa a necessary consequence, that 
mits, gloves, bindings, millenery, ready made clothing, 
and all manufactures o^ silk» or of which silk m -the 
competent material of chief vahii^ coming iroM thia 
side of the Cape of Good Hope, except srsDinf tUk, 
are also exempt from duty." 

We hope that it will not he long' before Coogresa 
will give a protective duty, and encourage the Ameri- 
can produce of Silk- Patriouam and policy ^maod 
that such should be tha case. 



DtNNis' Silk Manual, published by Jonathan 
Deniiis, of Portsmouth. R. I., is on our table. We have 
given it a careful perusal, and, think it, as a wholo, a 
good work. His directions in regard to planting cut* 
lings, we mast condemn as erroneous. " Scak them 
(the cuttirtgi) in toater that i$ about aa warm €u common 
fpring water J for about twenty four houv9t' We have 
tried the experiment .ourselves, and have Lost every^ 
cutting so soaked, and we can refer to several gentle- 
men whose opinions, based on practical knowledge, 
are directly at variance to those expressed by Mr. 
Dennis. The instrucfioDS in regard to feedii^ the 
worms are ample and judicious. 

Mr. Dennis i» the inventor of some ailk machinery 
that is highly spoken of in some of the silk publicationa 
of the day, but as we h^ve never seen it in operation, 
we are not prepared toju^ge of its merits. 



The Legislature of Rhode Island has appointed Dr. 
C. T. Jackson, of Boston, to make a geological tmd ag. 
ricultural survey of the state. A more jufUoious ap- 
pointment could not have been made. 



John Clark, Bf^q. superintendent of the Morodendron 
Silk Company of Philadelphia, has published a Trka- 

TISE ON THE MUl^BERRT TREE AMD SiLK WORM. We 

have read the book attentively, and are much pleased 
with its contents. Mr.^ Clark appears to be well 
acquainted with the subjects about which he haa 
written, and certainly deserves great credit for Ihe 
lime and labor expended in the completion of the work. 
Wo 8h#U notice it more folly in our ntit 
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The A pril number of the " Journal of ihe American 
Silk 8oAty" eon^ioan letter fcom a eocr^popdant io 
Kentucky, in which it is stated that at the village of 
Economy 1400 Ibe. of coeooris were raised the list 
summer, and, previous to the 18ih of January, 150 
poands of raw silk had been reeled of the best quality. 
The people of the West are fast arousing to the im- 
poflance of the Silk Culture, and we predict thai ere 
long silk will be oiie of the aiaple iioiiuBoUilies uf 
that section of the country. 

The writer of the^ letter statci, that « In their silk 
fiictory, they have looms, yeels^ sod all \h9 fixture for 
Hit silk maaufiicture, which waie made in London, of 
lbs most approved forms.'* 

Now we advise ths owners of that silk faclory to 
iirovir away their Londtm mam{ffictwed machinery, 
and use such as is genenlly approved ef inthe Atlantic 
States, viz: that invented by Mr. Gay, of Philadelphia. 
or that invented by Mr. Reifotd, of Mansfield, Ckma. 
** Encouiage Home Industry" is our motto, and so long 
ae we have ocular demoosfration of the superiority of 
the American over foreign machinerjTf just so long 
shall we do all in our power to enoeuiage our own 
citixeQs. 



rorliieBJHcOrowet. 
INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE FRUIT- 
FULNESS OF PLANTa 

The cultivated plants yield the greatest products 
near the notthernmoet limits in which they will grow. 
This fact gives a forcible impression from observing 
the productions <ff various plants. which,Are oultiva* 
ted for food and clo(hii)g, in the United States. 

The cotton, which is a tropical plant, yields the best 
staple and surest product in the temperate latitudes. 
The southern part of the United States, has taken the 
cotton market from the East and West Indies, both as 
regards quantity and quality. Perhaps cottoD-iwol, 
like the fur of animalf, is designed for protection and 
will be thick and fine in proportion as the climate is 
warm or cool. 

The hark of flax, and hemp, dte. when grown in 
the tropical regions, is harsh and brittle. The warm 
dimate force* such plants so rapidly into maturity, 
that the lint does not acquire either consistency, or 
tenacity. The farinaceous plants, also, are heavier 
grained in the temperate latitudes. Rice is a tropical 
plant, yet it is said, the Carolinas and Georgia, grow 
the finest in the world. The wheat crop is found 
best in the Middle States, mi those west, in the same^ 
latitudes. In the spring, it is not forced too rapidly 
into bead, without time to mature, and concoct its 
farcina. 

Our maize, or Indian corn, it is said, was first known 
to the aboriginal Mexicans and Peruvians, and was 
found cultivated by them, when their territories were 
discovered and invaded by the white people. By 
carefully selecting the ears of corn for planting that 
fiist ripened, it was found it could be cultivated gradu. 
aHy northward, even in the Canadas, to a small ex- 
tent. It will grow less luxuriant in the North, but the 
grain is much heavier than an equal amount that 
grows in the tropical ooontriea. It is n decidad im- 



provement in the management of propagating Indian 
corn losslect ears for sted for plaittingsfrom stalks hav-"^ 
ing two or more ears, as a greater increase of ears is 
more likely to be the result of the succeeding crop. 
This same influence of climate holds equally true 
with the bulbus plants The sweet potaioe, was first 
found in the West Indies and it was so much given 
to vines os to cover tha ground thickly over and hav- 
ing b aa unfu l Mews but yielding no bulbs or peta* 
toes. When they were taken to the temperate climale 
and pro^ierly cultivated, th^ run less to vines and 
p?odgoed bulbs or potatMs; apd now they are sttccess> 
fully fropagated as ier north as the Middle States. 
The Irish rotatoe, so called, was firstly carried from 
the Senthem Statea to Ireland, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
for its beautiful blow it then produped, but after sete- 
ral yearn attentive ouUivaiton in that colder legion 
and humid atmosphere, the flower was Uas beautiful 
and not so much taken up in foliage So in Ireland onr 
oommoD potatoe, was first brought to its piesent slate 
of perfiMstion. It was tranported from there by a com- 
pany of Irish emigrants into tbo eastern part of New 
Hampshire, where they formed their settlement and 
named it I^ndonderry which name it now bears. 

There the Gfit sacftessful cultivation of the potatoe 
commenced in the United States, and at first not con- 
sidered fit for table use, but now we find it very ex- 
tensively propagated for human and animal subsistence 
and ibrms a very considerable portion. There is a 
tradition that the pomtoe was only cultivated for feed* 
ing the'm to the animals at the first commencement in 
Londonderry, and no person would be seen eating 
ihem; bat a certain mechanic having raised a few 
busbeb and stored them away in his cellar, his work- 
men would, during the long' wmter*s evenings occa- 
sionally, secretly abduct a potato from the storing place, 
and roast it by the fire and eat it, and from that the 
prejttdtee against them began to do away, and they ' 
gradually come into general^tise for the table. Grapes, 
apples, mellons, and roost of our. fruits are also in like 
manaer afifected by climate. The hot Southern cli- 
mate runs them too rapidly to fructification and forces 
them to a false maturity. The juices of the grape 
are the best matured for wine, near the northern lim- 
its of their growth, or on high elevations, for on the 
Rhine in Hungary, or on the sides of the Alps, the wines 
are most esteemed, and the grapes for the table are 
more delicious than those from Spain. 

Many oiher plants might be named whose habits 
would equally support this theory bet enough has been 
cited to call the attentioB of philosophy to the curiotis 
subject. 

The lest silk is produced in temperate latitudes 
and it is now found that nearly every section of the 
United States is well adapted to the silk culture, and 
that silk will in a fiew years be one of our great sta. 
pies. C. Stoni. 



Vice is a stain upon the moral eseotcheon oC < 
and every nation. 

The injuries we do, and those weeufibr, are seldom 
weighed in the sane balance. 
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In the present number of ihe Silk Grower, we 
present oar readers with an engraving representing 
an interior view of our Cocoonery at Burlington. The 
building it 100 feet in lengib, and 30 feet in width, 
and of two stories. The height of the lower story, 
which is the only one that we shall feed in the com- 
ing season, is nine feet, and contains, as will be seen 
by the plate, (No 1 > four rows of feeding shelves, and 
£vB shelves in each row rising one above the other. 
They are cheaply constructed and will answer the 
purpo«e for which they were designed equally as well 
as mere costly ones. Between each row is a rail road 
upon which is placed a car of a sufficient size to con. 
tain, on its platform, numerous baskets of leaves and 
the "feeder" and on each side of the platform is a 
step raised high enough to allow the feeder to supply 
the worms on the lop shelf with leaves with the 
greatest facility. The object of the rail road and car 
is to economize labor and d(f away the use of a ladder/ 
for, by the present arrangenpent, the feeder can pull 
himself along as far at a time as is required, and can 
do more and better work than can possibly be done 
under the system generally practised. 

The shelves are three feet in width and are made 
of 1-2 inch boards, the upper side smoothed, and are 
ioarteen inches apart. The standards, which reach 
from the lower to the upper floor are placed at equal 
distance from each other, four feet, and are oae inch 



in thickness and six inches wide, and are in the centre- 
of the shelves. 

Plate No. 2, is the hui:dle which is 3 feet 11 1-2 
inches long, the frame being made of " inch stuff" 
and the meshes of the netting 3-4 of an inch square. 
The method of feeding the worm upon hurdles we 
consider most important • By the use of it the sheWes 
are easily and quickly cleared without recourse being 
had to touching the worm with the fingers. When 
necessary to remove the litter from the shelves, it is 
readily done by placing a hurdle over the one in use, 
and strewing some fresh leaves over its surface. The 
worms (at least all that are healthy,) will immediately 
mount on the hurdle placed, and such worms as do 
not mount are thrown away with the litter, being 
considered as worthless. If the plan is ad<»pied all 
the unhealthy worms will have been removed before 
the commencement of the 4th age, and consequently 
before the heaviest part of the expen^e will accrue in 
feeding. In the common method of feeding upon 
boards great quantities of filth arcnmuiate, there is 
but little chance, if any, for a free circulation of air^ 
and the worms are obliged to be moved separately by 
hand, which, as is well known, is highly injurious to 
them. 

Under the shelves and attached to them are thin 
pieces of rough lath 3 im-hes distant from each other, 
placed for the purpose u£ allowing the worm to form 
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its cocoon, with but little waste of eilk, (see plate No. 
4.) When the worms are ready to spin, a dieaply 
constTRCted ladder made of l^ inch sticks and wound 
around with Cotton cord, (see plate No. 3u) is placed 
above the hurdle in the manner shown by an engrav- 
iag in the first nunnber of this publication. 

For the accommodation of those fell upon the top 
shelves laths must be raised between ihe joiata over- 
bead. 

The light and current of air are graduated by means 
of stationary blinds, with moveable sitts, which have 
been found to answer the purpose. 

We are aware that there are almost as laaay minda 
ill regafd to the construction of a cocoonery, aa there 
6fe individual*, uid tliat it would be a difficult matter 
to bring all StUt Growers to think alike upon the aub- 
jfot, and it will require more experiaoce than is yet 
possessed by the American public, to bnag Iha build- 
ing, fixtures, and management under the control of a 
proper system. Improvements are daily making, and 
«B our countrymen have to compete with the laborer 
m Europe, whose pay for his work is merely nominal, 
it becomes us to adopt such p^ans as will be the most 
economical and judicious. 



The editor of the Yankee Farmer, who, by the way, 
(as an editor) is one of the most industrious men in the 
nation, says, that the number of passengers conveyed 
over the rail roads of Great Britain since they have 
been in ope^tion is fnrty.jive millions, and that only 
twenty deaths have occurred by accidents on the same. 

cu hivaUon of ihe t^ ine. 

For the Amencsn Silk Grower. 

Of all the productions of the vegetable creation 
which the ingenuity of man has rendered conducive 
to his comfort, and to the expansion of the influence 
<tf i(is enjoyments, and the increue of Ijis innecem 
l^tifioations, the culture of the grape, next after the 
mulberry, stands preeminently i^Bspicious. 

Whfln we ooasider .the graai age to which it will 
live, ita wonderful fertility, and the exquisjUely deli- 
eious fruit, applioable to so many purposes ; (one of 
which alone should be sufficient inducement for all 
classea to cultivate the viae,) the copUng nature of its 
poignant pulp, ao.usefnl to invalids recovering from in- 
diffposition, we must all be struck with the wisdom 
and goodness of God in producing from thir simple 
plftnt the ijnost astonishing and beneficial efifects } in- 
deed through all sublunary nature, .we see its varie* 
ties grossly neglected end its culture abandoned. 

The fragrant ahrub and the -cedars of the East, 
which new adorn £arth's surfape, with such a diversi- 
ty of colors, are the result of a divine energy. Na- 
ture is ever frugal, and economical in her proceedings. 
But when the activity and energy of mortals are re. 
i|aired to assist her in her generous and noble produc- 
tions fi>r the comfort of man, they shrink from such 
aid, exeusing themselves as unwilling to venture is 
commercial speculation, from a fear that the uncer- 
taiinty attending it would prove man thm sufficient to 
Qoonterbalaaise its advantages.' 

Bet ift •seiy cHme all plaius ev|g|r ih^mvm suo« 



vegetate in the same medium, and are supplied with 
the same nutriment ; their pleasing variety of fonn 
odor, and color, is a miracle too astonishing for our 
comprehension. 

The pages of scripture abound with allusions to the 
fertility of the vine, portrayed as the emblem of ba|»* 
piness, and painted as the glorious type of plenty, a 
symbol too of peaceful prosperity. 

** Soft roil your incense, herbs, am) fruits, and flowets. 
In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumea you, and whose peneil 
paints." 

It is thought Persia^ is the native countiy q£ t|ie 
vine, but it is found wild in our eountiy, and has at 
this period become natnndiaed in all the tevienite 
countries in the world. 

It was introduced into England at the comm epcc. 
mentof dM Christian «ia, and the page 4>f Mll&iy 
ph)ves that for many ages, vineyards were ooramon 
in the Southern part of that island. 
, Why vineyards should have so little attentel be- 
stowed upon them now, when there are ikany 
thousands of acres of poor land in our country that is 
of litde value in an agricultural point of view, but 
on which vines would flourish and produce laigeljr* 
and yield a profitable return, is truly surprising. 

The present mode of culture otkrs ample sleens 
for procuring an abundant supply of this delicious 
fruit, for hu'nileds of pounds might annually be pro- 
duced upon the surface of walling, for every hoilse in 
town and country has more or less epare walling 
which is deemed of no vilue, and might be turned \a 
invaluable account in the production of the fruit of 
the vine. 

There is not a single point of culture in the whole 
routine of the management of a vine, the knowledge 
of which is so important, as that which enables the 
cultivator to discover with accuracy the^ greatest 
qoaatity of fruil he can annually extract from it with- 
out checking its growth, or imparing its vital pow- 
ers, for it is well known that the' generous flavor of 
grapep, and the vital energies of the vine, ate much 
affected by over -cropping. , 

In warm summers the sap of the grape vine is more 
highly elaborated than usual, as'w^as frequeady ob- 
served during the excessive heat of the past sanuner, 
the sap thickens by increase of solar heat, in conse- 
quence of which it is more productive of fruit buds 
than leaf buds 

No vine under three inches in girt ought to be suf- 
fered to ripen any fruit, and the great end to be at- 
tained, is the flavor of the grape that is used for the 
table, and this is regulated \^ the circumstances un- 
der which they are ripened ; one of which is the 
quantity of grapes sufiferad to remain and ripen, as 
compared with the strength of the vine. 

Some vines show more fruit than others, but the 
power to npen is nearly equal in all ; the waroaec the 
aspect tlw greater perfection does the grape attain In 
our climate, as is already demonstrated in ibe bot 
houses of our distinguished fellow citizen N, Bidddle, 
Esq., bm it is not warmth alone; shelter is e4aaU|:Be.^ 
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There is no period m the growth of « Tine fron 
te moONfnt it ie plented until it attaim the greatetf 
extremitjr of ita growth, in which any movement of 
the wind will not have a greater or leis pernicioui 
eflfect ea ita well being, for its penpiratioo is so great 
tlMOUgfa its large leaves that a great eupply of sap is 
neeesserj oTery monent through the g^wing season 
to enable it to recruit its lofs 

Every wind that blows on the foliage of a vine 
deranges its fanctions, and hinders the growth of the 
plasK and the ripening of its fmit in proporiioa to ita 
<iarationand violence. 

An appect due south is a very good one, bnt the 
South west wind formf a draw back to its excellence; 
the best is Elast by North ; tolerably good grapes may 
thiia he grown ; 1 have aeen the Black Hamburgh at- 
tain great perfection in ihiii aspect. 

The soil most congenial to the growth of the vine 
is a light, rich, sandy loara, for ooe reason that grapes 
will not rj pen on open walls is, the great depth of 
mould in which ihe^oots of vines are suflered to run 
nod supplies them with too great a quantity of moistore. 

The sub soil should be of dry materials, for it is not 
mere earth the roots require but air also, and every 
root wants a particular temperature in which they 
thriv# b^t, and they flourish better in alony soU than 
«ny oAer. 

This under soil, may be made of stones and brick- 
bats, oyster shells &c. to enable the roots to extend them- 
aelves freely, to keep dry and warm, to admit heavy 
rains quickly ; 4)o other pliuit or tree should be inter, 
mixed with the vines, hence the aoil must be dry. and 
tiie roots wifl ramble in all directions ai\er nourish- 
ment and grow luxuriantly where every ihing else 
would peritih. 

As regards manure, any substance (hat enri<:hes the 
soil, is a manure : bonea, horns, carcases of animaU. 
leather, soot. Mood, and snap suds, are productive of 
fruit buds, ^iid strong flourishing vines, when judi- 
ciously administered. 

Vuies grow well upon arbors in our conntry, ihe 
hleaoms expand regularly, the berries are well set. the 
fmit is preserved dry, and soon becomes transparent. 
fiir all the moisture they require is imbibed fri>m the 
atmosphere ; if trained on walls they bhtuild be built 
ttt a straight tine, and thus exempted from the violence 
of the wiad, ensuring also an equal distribution of 
Bolar heat on its surface. 

Vines are easily propagated in open culture by lay 
ers-and cuitic^gs, lavers are the most expeditious. 

Much more might be said upon this subject, but ii 
is one so very important in its various brances, that 
would occupy more rWra than will adroit of here ; 
leaving the minutiie to a future period, it is confident 
ly hopdd that all wlilb are engaged in the culture of 
the mulberry will also turn their attention to the cu). 
tnre of the vine ; the cuttings of choice vines de- 
mand a high price, the fruit will always sell, and thus 
yield a good interest for the amount invested. 

To farmers who are contend iog against poverty of 
soil, an ample field is open ior them to avail th^m. 
selves of this culture; care and management alone is 
required. The mulberry and silk culture have suc- 



ceeded, but no one who has poor land should neglect 
the culture of this vine, as it cannot fail to Wing in a 
handsome profit for the labor bestowed. 

It should also be remembered we import large 
quantities of Wine. How mnch better to make it at 
home. This, ere long, will be done, though it may 
not be in our day, bnt the sphit of inveatigatsMi is 
abroad, and it will finally evcmtnaie hi fionrishhig 
vineyards, graperies, and manufactories of wines. 

Thus in all things we see a striking display of the 
benevolence of the Creator in aflfurdiRg gratificiAion 
10 mankind, for it must be a gratifioation tn watdi the 
growth of the grape Yif>e, on^ full of interest and 
pleasing associations, ft takes us to the remote peri- 
ods of antiquity, we see again the £g]ipiian vineyards 
where the murmuring brook and gentle breeie, the 
hum of heeS) and ehirping of birds, the lowing of 
herds, Hie melody of feathered songsters, sir perfumed 
with delirious odor, and the eye once more rests upon 
that golden land where prophets and patriarch:', beneath 
the vines uf palestine, walked and slumbeted; it opens 
before us the holy mountain, the valliee and flewery 
fields, the brooks and rivers of the Holy Land. 

Associations of this kind gratify the senses, and 
should stimulate all to pay. due regard to the enltiva- 
tton of the vine, and in the language of Scripttire 
"Let us get up early to the vineyards, let tis see if 
the vine flourish, whether the tender grape appear." 



Fruit Treis. — ^The method of raising fruit trees 
by planting tt?e scions, is a great disideratum in the 
ar( of nbtaining good fruit. It has many advantages 
over grafting, t>ecause it is more expeditious, and re- 
quires iK> stock or tree. They may be planted where 
they are required to stand, and the labor for one day 
will be stifBcient to plant out enough for a large 
(tichnrd HJ«er scions are obtained. 'I'he method o'f 
preparing ihe plant is as follows :— Take the pcion as 
fyr grafJi' g, and at any time af er ihe Isi ol February, 
and until the bads begin to grow conoid i-rably, arid 
dip each end of the sheet in molted piuh, wax, or 
inKow. arid bury it in the ground, the buds upper- 
iun«i, white the body lies in a horizontal position, and' 
•it the depth of two <»r three inches. We are inform- 
ed that trees obtained in this way will bear in three 
•»r four y»^ars from the time of planting. We have no 
doubt uf the practicability of this method of raising 
iroi'. ^ A gentleman in this vicihi'y the last season, 
planted about twenty scions of different kinds of pears, 
which appear to flourish- The coropoi»ition he used 
was meiif^d shoemaker*^ wax. — N. Y- Cultivator, 



Watering Plactes — A writer in the Yankee Far- 
mer makes some very sensible remarks on the policy 
of j>rovidii»g watering places for horses and other stock 
on the highways, proposes the enactment of a law re- 
qoirtng that overseers of roads should attend to the 
mMiier. He proposes that individuals who shall pro- 
vide a trough or other accommodation by th^ way side 
and supply it with water, at such plpce ss may be ne. 
ceK!«ary, shall be allowed a proper reduction from bis 
road tax. so long as the supply is kept up. We like 
his remarks and think none have travelled where water 
was scarce, without feeling the necessity of some such 
regulations, especially when their beasts was sufl^ering 
from thirst, and places were seen where trifling expense 
would huve furnished an abundant supply, l^ere 
would be more humanity, and utility too, in such a 
measure, that in some schemes that have been the 
hobbies of their day. — Exchange Paper. 
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WATER. 

" A plentiful supply of pure water is above all price." 

There is nothing more essential to a iarmer than 
good water, and plenty of it. For domestic purposes, 
and for stock, it has mych to do with health, conve- 
nience and comfort. In many situations there is no 
lack of this indispertsable article, but in others it is so 
deficient or impure as to require some artificial means 
of increasing the supply and improving its salubrity. 
Where it is obtained from wells, they should be sunk 
80 deep as to secure an abundance during the periods 
of the greatest drouth*, for then it is thai its impurj 
ties are most concentnited. During the dry weather 
of autumn, when .vegetation is decaying and the 
springs are weak, the foul gases which are exhaled 
from the earth are absorbed by the water of wells, 
springs, and 'ponds, and this, acting in conjunction 
with the vegetable matter that ie always found in 
water that is stagnant, or nearly so, miikes a delete- 
rious compound which is neithfer fit for man or beast 
to partake of, much less to be used for culinary pur- 
poses. Dysentery apd fall fevers can often be traced 
to this prohfic sooi4e of poison, and many valuable 
livet avery year are no doubt sacrificed by the use of 
impure water, which, by proper attention to deepen 
ing and clearing out wells %nd springs, would have 
been preserved. A well with a few buckets of wa- 
ter only in it, is not sufficient; every time you pump 
or draw from it, its impurities are stirred up, and you 
get a large dose of them. Some who have pumpa in 
wells fail to secure them from the running in of foul 
water and vegetable matter, which always abounds 
in the neighborhood of springs, and by that means, 
even where there is aft abundant supply of water, it 
ii frequently much contaminated. Every well should 
be carefully examined and deansed annually, if you 
desire to have pure water for family use. Water en- 
tera largely into all culinary processes, and it ia feared 
that many are hot sufficiently aware of the danger 
they incur by the use of it, when in an impure hlnte 
Generally, thriiiighuul the alluvial parts of New Jer 
aey, and the stales south of it, water is obtained by 
digging a few feet only, but it is seldom otherwise 
than impure, and very offensive to those who have 
not been educated in the use of it. This arises from 
itB passing through beds of marl or other strata which 
saturate it wiih impurities and destroy its salubrity 
It is presumed that with a little extra trouble and ex- 
pense by boring or digging through the beds of foul 
deposit till pure sand is arrived at, which it is be- 
lieved might be easily and cheaply afccoraplished. 
New Jersey would be found to furnish as good, pure, 
wholesome water as is obtained in the more elevated 
districts of our country. The business of boring is 
now well understood, aiid can be accomplished quick- 
ly, and at little expense, in alluvial deposits which 
are free from roeks and stones. A tin tube, or one 
of some other metal should be inserted to a depth 
which would penetrate the pure clean sqnd, and if 
this was properly done, judging from whalt has oc- 
curred in other countries, in many instances, an over- 
awing fountain of pure wholesome water would re- 
ward the care and enterprise of those who may un- 
dertake so meritorious a work. If this was accom- 
plifihed in a single instance, it would soon be repeated 
by hundreds of others, who would desire to be par- 
takers of like benefits ; and New Jersey, with its in- 
exhaustible beds of marl to fertilise its soil, and an 
overflowing supply of the most wholesome water, 
would flourish beyond all former examples. In most 
cases, it is believed boring and tubing would cost less 
than digging and walling a well and, putting a pump 
in it, and ifit was properly executed it would require 
no farther care to keep it clean. Whoever may ac- 
complish this grand object will deserve a seat in the 



legislature ; and if a fountain of ovarflewing water 
should crown his etfbrts, he might be sent to con- 
gress with great propriety as a reward for the good 
conferred on his fellow citizens by his enterprise. 

Cisterns ara often a valuable resori to collect and 
preserve the water fh)m the roofs of buildinga for 
wa»hing an^ other purposes, but they are often badly 
built, and when that is the case they are a ^urce of 
disappointment and vexation. TUey should always 
be round, and the bottom concave so as not to have 
an angle in their construction, for it is found more 
difficult to make them water tight if there is an angle 
or sharp comer in ihe wall. They should be built 
with the greatest care and circumspection, and well 
covered in, so as to exclude extraneous matter. Cis* 
terns or cellars fourteen feet in depth are said to pre- 
serve an equable temperature winter and summer;, 
when of a less depth it will vary with the state of 
the atmosphere. The importance of having water in 
a barn yard fur cattle or stock need not be suggested 
to any farmer who understands his true inter^ts;. 
those who ^re thus supplied can best tell what they 
save annually by it in that most precious article, ma- 
nure. Cattle should never go uuibide of a bam yard . 
during the season of foddering; the loss occasioned 
by it in one winter would dig a well or build a cis» 
tera, and leave a surplus for other purposes, where a 
large stock is kept. 

Definition of a Physician. — Vohaire defines a 
physician to be an unfortunate gent^emaB, who is 
every day riequired to perform a miracle— via : to le- 
concile health with intemperance. 

CIRCULAR. 

Td Collector s» Kaoal Officers,' and Surveyors. 

TKSABUftY DkFARTMKNT. / 

ComptroUer's Office, Ahrch 4. 1839. J 

The recent session of Congress havh3g terminated 
without the passage of an act proposed liy this De- 
pHFtMient, explanau.ry .of the various conflicting pro* 
viniivH uf exi!>iing luws in regard to the classification 
oi seveml descriptions of merchandise imported into 
Ihe Uniied StaieH ; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States having ,lately prunounced an opinion 
in respect to one of the principal species of goods, 
heretofore the mhjeci of great diversily of opinion, it 
has been deemed expedient and proper by this office 
to avail itself of the o(K;asiun so far to modify existing 
iniitructiuns as to make them conform to ihe^dicial 
decision in reference not only to the article of mer- 
chandise, specially the subject of the recent suit, but 
to all tho^e articles also which clearly come within the 
spirit of the law expounded by the Court. 

The Supreme Court has declared that sHk hosiery 
is free from duly under the act of 2d March, 1833« 

By th^ application of the principle established by 
<he Court, it follows as a necessary consequence that 
mtts, gloves, bindings, millinery, ready made clothing, 
and all other mstiufaciures of silk, or of which silk is 
the component material of chief value, coming from 
thi? side of the Cape of Good Hope, except sewing silk, 
are also exempt from duty. 

The opinion of the Court being maintained, in part 
upon the poaiiiun, that the second clause of the second 
section of the duty act of 1^39, except only as- it 
respects ready made clothing, has eiclusiye reference 
to articles of wool, or of which wool is a component 
part, it follows, in accordance with this opinion, that 
mits, gloves, and bindings, when composed wholly or 
in part ef wool, are chargeable with the duty of S5 
per centum, as specifled in that section ; — when of 
other material, (except silk,) according to the material 
of which they are composed,, as leather, 3(X per cent.^ 
cotton 25 per cent. Ready made clothing, being 
separated from the ge'^eral operatioa of the principle 
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here epplted, standi as an indejtendent specificatidnt 
subject to a doty of 50 per cent, whatever may be 
the fabric, and exeni))ted to duty onlf vvhen of silk, 
by the operation of the act of March, 1833. 

Tour practice in future will be regulated by these 
opiniooa. All instructions from this Department not 
consistent therewith being necessarily superseded, 
and in eyes in which you have received duties, paid 
under protest, on any of the articles now declared 
exempt from the payment of duty, you will refund the 
said duties to the owners of the goods. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient s^vanr, 

J. N. BARKJfiR, Comptroller. 



WARMING HOUSES. 

Some of oujr subscribers and correspondents, who 
propose building houses, have requested some inf9r> 
mation as to the best method of heating them during 
our winters, and this may serve as an apology, should 
one be deemed necessary, for the introducing of a 
topic more properly belonging to another season of the 
year. ^ 

The saving of fuel is daily assuming a greater itn^ 
portanee among the inhabitants of this country, where 
the forests are rapidly disappearing, or where, as in 
many sections of the wide west, the country has al- 
-ways been destitute of timber. The broad fire places 
of our paternal mansions have been superseded by 
stoves ; and to supply the^e with fuel whefe a num- 
ber are required, as in the usual method of lA^arming 
houses, is found to occasion heavy drails on the in- 
come of most individuals. The great waste of heat 
that takes place in all the ordinary stoves and fire 
places, has turned the attention of men of science to 
the providing a remedy for the evil, and to eflbrts to 
provide a suitable temperature at a less expoaditore 
than is usualy incurred. Variotw methods have been 
suggested for economizing heat, some of which we 
shttH notice. All are on the principle of warming a 
house by a single fire, and all are more or less effi- 
cient for that purpose. 

A few years sinos, Mr. Fesseoden, late editor of the 
New England Farmer, devised, and patented, we be- 
lieve, a plan for warming rooms by hot water, and 
the syistem has been acted upon to a considerable 
extent in some of the eastern cities and large manu- 
factories^ It is founded on the well known fkct that 
warm water always rises, and will continue to do so 
tmtil the whole mass is brought to the boiling tempe- 
rature, should the heat be continued to that point. 
A copper boiler is placed in the lower part of the 
building to be warmed, and pipes of copper connec- 
ted with the boiler rise and pass through the various 
rooms to be warmed. These pipes, as well as the 
boiler, are water tight, and are filled to the top with 
water. When the fire is kindled, the water in the 
boiler being first warmed rises in the tubes, and dis- 
places the cold water, which sinks into the boiler to 
be heated in its turn. Thus the circulation is kept 
up, and the rooms are gradually and equally warmed 
by the hot water contained in the pipes. This me- 
thod has been highly approved for heating green- 
house?, the heat being considered less drying and in 
jurioua to growing plants,, than air heated by direct 
contact with iron stoves. That it will come into 
general use can hardly be expected, however, the ap. 
paratus requiring a nicer adjustment than can in ordi- 
nary cases be expected. It has one great advantage 
to recommend it, and that is, fires can hardly ensue 
from the use of such pipes ; a difficulty which renders 
the ordinary stove most. objectionable. 

Several plans for warming rooms with heated air 
have been devised— -one of which w^s described in 
the 6th vol. of the Farmer — but as our list of sub- 
scribers has since that time greatly increased, we 
shall, for their benefit, give the plan there presented, 



and which has, where adopted, succeeded admirably. 
The apparatus " consists of a large box stove, sur- 
mounted with' two fiat cast iron drums, and these 
again by two sheet iron ones. These four drums are 
made to communicate with each other, and vrith the 
stove by short pieces of pipe, joined to their alternate 
ends. The smoke and heated current of air, afler it 
leaves the stove, is thus broken in its coa!>ie eig^t 
times, and is deprived of its heat before it finally 
passes away. The heat is communicated to th^ air 
outside the drums, which rises in large volumes about 
them, in consequence of the increased temperature ; 
and is retained from escaping by a brick wall around 
the whole apparatus, except the door of the stove 
which is left even with the outside of the walL A 
chamber is thus formed, from which the heated . air 
(in tabes) is at once conducted to any part, of the 
house. The apparatus is placed in a small open 
cellar, and renders all fires above stain unnecessary.*' 
Perhaps if the drums were placed vertically, instead, 
'of horizontally, as suggested by the inventor, the cur> 
rent from the stove would be sooner and more eflee- 
tually deprived of its heat 

In Prof, ^illiman's Jounkl for April, 1838, there 
is a communication on this subject from a gentleman, 
in Virginia, in which the objections against this mode 
of warming houses are pointed out and obviated. His 
dwelling was warmed by such a furnace and an air- 
chamber, and as the air v^ras admitted into the cham- 
ber of the furnace from' the hall, or basement room, 
the air ascended to the parlors loaded with coal dust 
and other impurities. This evil was at once remedied 
by obtaining the air in pipes from without the house. 
This, besides obvi^g the difficulty of the dust, for- 
nished a constant supply of fresh air. In rooms 
warmed by heated air, (and the difiiculty attends 
neariy in an equal degree those warmed by a common 
stove.) it is found that the thermometer indicates a 
higher temperature in the upper part of the room then 
in t^e lower part, frequently as much ss six or eight 
degrees, thus keeping the feet almost constantly cold, 
while the person is comfortable in other respects. 
This state of the air reverses the injuhciion of Boer- 
have, to keep the feet warm mid the head cool, and 
as far as its infleence extended, was injuriovs U> 
health. As the rooms were tight, it was evident that 
the warm air, after parting with its caloric, settled to 
the fioqr, and remained there, causing the reductiOii 
shown by the thermometer. To remedy this, a pipe 
was led from the fioor to the bottom of the air clnm- 
ber in the furnace, and the cooled air passed ofiT so 
rapidly, that when a supply of fresh air was admitted 
by a pipe into the parlor, to keep up the purity of the 
air, the quantity of which could be regukted by « 
valve; the thermometer gives a diflference of only^a 
degree and a half between the lower and upper part 
of the room. This arrangement has been tested for 
five yearp, and has been perfectly satisfactory. 

Jt may be here remarked, that where it is required 
to give out heat, as in the case of th^ stove and drums 
to the air chamber, rough and black bodies are fta 
preferable to bright or polished ones; and for the 
same reason, the pipes that convey the heeled air from 
the air chamber to the several rooms, should be smooth 
and bright, that the heat may not be given out on its 
passage. That a house may be warmed in this way 
from a single fire, does not admit of a doubt; and that 
it is far more economical than the usual process, is 
equally clear. We may, however, be permitted to ' 
suggest to those about to build, that a little additional 
expense in building, will do much more towards ma- 
king a house comfortable, than a greater sura after it 
is built ; and that it is better to shut out the cold air 
than to devise ways and means for heating it, afler it 
is once admitted. This is true economy, and this our 
climate demands of us. 
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Sinee wn(i«« ibe above, we have seen ia die Lon- 
don Chronicle an acieoiiDt of « new invention fot warm- 
lAf fooros* which promiiei toiapenede all others. A 
«lov# eix incbet in diameter and eighteen inches liigh, 
it eneleoed in a cylindrical case' of thin copper, the 
bottom of which* as well as that of the stove, is per- 
Aimied fur the admiasion of air« and the top of which 
il fiiroished with a damper or regulator to determine 
the heat. Such an apparatus wilt warm a room 35 
feet square and 12 feet high ; does not require to be 
M with fuel but once a day, and the experise of fuel 
daily is four pence. The fuel is charcoal This fire- 
place has the form of a small oolumo, is moveable, and 
aty be pade brnamenisl. It is evident from the fact 
■of there being no flue or chimney required, that the 
charcoal is prepared in such a way as to prevent the 
Jermation, or secure Um absorption o£ carbonic gas ; 
nod since the patent has been secured, this prepare- 
UoQ is all that remains a secret in the apparatus 
Should it realize the benefits pi^>phe8ied of it in the 
£fDglish journals, we may soon expect the method wiH 
he transplanted to our shores, and the wonderful pro- 
perties of** Joyce's Heating Apparatus," as it is term- 
<ed, be t^leil among ourselvefe. — Gwesstt Farmer. 

Msasts. £oiToas — Man is an intelleciual and 
moral being. He is endowed with a mind capable 
of endless axpantioB-^with powens that run parallel 
Ml their progress wtih eternity. He is situated ia the 
nudat of an universe, exhiUting the laost hiani^t 
pMofs of iiitelitgence and -design. £v«ry thii^ around 
ia Miapted to his enje>^aent. The heavens invite his 
«iind to the most sublime speoulations ; the . earib 
-adbrda amfde scope for (be most orofound ioveatiga- 
-4iQB. Why this ada|itatioa in the material univeise? 
Why is the whole creation, as it were, a mirror of in- 
leUifande, and Men, the only being in the animal 
world, endowed with capacities to admire its beauty 
and scan its amazing atructnret Why is he alone 
1 of faculties that enable him to saeasure the 
et*a flight—compute the relative distances of the 
' beyond the moon, and speculaite on system* 
io the remotest regions of space ? Wh^ is he alone 
leepable <jf inv«atigating the secr«*ts of creation and 
telling the laws by which the whi>le iabric 4<f the 
«iitve«ee «'xials 7 Do yen ask an answer I Go to the 
eracka of Holy Wiit. Man is immortal.' He waa 
ceeaMd *' in the image of God ;" that is. he was treated 
« moral. tDielligent, and immortal being. When tbe 
atai* and sun shaU have passed away, hia uudying 
energies will only be beginning to put forth their 
yigor— his capacities will then just be beginning tt> 
•xpand. U it then wonderful that he should be so 
iMich the faverife tiS heaven. Is it strange that the 
whole system of things, stionld he so arranged as lo 
advance a being of such -capacities to that degree ol 
fiaeterial perfection, to which he is ultima telv detained 
to arrive. No one wiU sarmtae the euntrary. The 
loiinite intelUgenoe^ no doubt, adapted the natural 
universe to sNbserve the iutereais of the moral and 
iMteUectoal. H«i. no donbt. arranged i^li things, in 
eneh order« harmiiny and beanty that bis intelligeoi 
creatures might be able lo dssoover in ihem His wis- 
dom and |>erfection. if such then, were the design* 
of the Creator^ a large amount (if ti»e creature's bappi 
«eas must arise from the rational exercise of those 
powers, with which he is endowed. Man ean only 
be happy in proportion as he lives to the end fir 
which he was created. If, theref^e, he is created 
&r endless progress in knowledge and intelligence. 
we woald reasoaahly presume, the intellectual and 
Immortal part is that which is must eusoeptlble of 
pleasure and happiness. 

But, what are the pieasuree of the mind ? Not 
•aimal gratifications] These are common to us with 
the " beasts that perish." Th^ must participate of 



the nature of mind itself— they must be ptdre and in- 
tellectual. Knowledge alone coofen mental hapfi' 
ness; a knowledge of one's origin anJ destiny; a know- 
ledge of ^ relations we sustain to our Create^ and 
the other orders of intelligent beii^ ; a knowledge, 
that carries the mind through the regions of thought, 
exhibits to its admiring gaze the fields of ratipoal de- 
light, a4 d leads it to the Great First Cause of all. 

But, how is this knowledge to be obtaidied ? It is 
an obvious fact, that man is horn in ignorance. He. 
does not come into the world, like Adam, with full- 
blown fiiculties; and, since the fall, experience teaches 
that the idind, unless -care be taken to direct it in the 
proper channel of though^ and action ; is liable t(rbe 
prostituted and debased by the evil propensities of his 
nature. If his mental powers are sufiered to remain 
inactive, if they are never called furih to high and 
noble exercise, man exhibits little superiority to the 
ox, and he is deprived of those elevated enjoyments 
of which his nature is capable. — Can the mind. expand 
without exercise ? can \X acquire knowledge by iiuu- 
ition ? It is contrary to all analogy. Care must be 
taken to direct its powers in a proper course and pre- 
serve it from the contagion of low and debasing ideas. 
How is this to be done? — By education — by diawing 
out its powers and directing its energies to ol:yect8 
worthy its pursuit. This is the plaa which experi- • 
enoe has adopted, and which common sense approves. 

** Man is bom like a wild i^'s colt," is the deck- 
ration of scripture ; train ' him is the dictate of aouod 
reason. Let schools be established; let the youth 
of both sexes he early instructed in the principlee of 
science and sound morality, and mark the happy i^ 
suit in the happiness of society. Crimes will diminishi 
they will batter nnderttand their dutiea and relations; 
harmony will prevail; a common interest will bind 
the whole, and a more perfect equality will subsist 
among the difi&rent coiKiiik)na of men. But, let iia 
leave dry speculation and come to facts ; they aw 
*' stubborn things that speak for theinselveB." Take 
a society sunk in ignorance, the individual membeis 
of which have no farther knowledge than pertains to 
their own private affairs, each in nis own sphere, ohI 
what are their et^oyments? They run their daily 
ruund of occupations with unintelligent activity; and 
when evening comes they retire to their homei^ like 
the beast lu hi& lair, witttout a sing)^ elevating thooght 
passing through their uiioda. The rights of properyr 
are not uMdessiood among them; they either indulge 
\n lawless rapacity, or autimit to the authority of seme 
haogbiy and mercileae despot, who diaposea of them 
s(^0(irding to his sovereign will and pleasure. Nature 
affiirds them no charms. Its beauties kloom with en- 
chanting Uivelinesa, but they shed their deligtOs and 
tragrance in vain. Uneducated man cannot ei\|<^ 
(hem; untaught toeiercise his reason and look with 
delight on what is fair and beautiful, he aeeka his 
pleasure, in graiilying bis bodily appetites. On the 
otber hand, laketf a highly cultivated society, whaie 
intelligence and religioo abound, and how' changed is 
the aspect.^- Pure, rational pleasure, sweet social in- 
i^rcourse— a common sympathy pervading the whole? 
Man moves as it were in a higher sphere— he taatet 
higher pleasures, he has opened up higher sources of 
enjoyment ; be makes the elements subservient to hia 
will by the aid of wonder-working science, and by 
the action of intelligent and educated mind on mind, 
he is carried onward in nearer approximation to hia 
high-born and (air orij^ioal. The change prodticed 
by a well reguUi^ svstem of moral and intellectual 
education cannot be described. The^ily method to 
prove its benign efft^cta is to make the experimiNit. 
Let schools be established in every district, liberaUy 
supported and ably coiulucted^ and soon the nhole 
country, even the most barren and rugged parts wiU 
bloom like a paradise. Does any one at^ fur aa ex* 
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ample, I would point him to the BeedAlan Roche, the 
charge of the pious and devoted Oberlin. That valley 
of stone, as the name implies, in the course of a few 
years rose from one of the must barren and rude to 
one of the most polished and happy districts in the 
country. The cause was intellectual and moral in- 
struction, and perhajpfs nothing would tend more to 
impress upon the mind the necessity of education to 
promote the happiness of man, than a perusal of the 
hiography of its indefatigable pastor. True, it is on 
a narrow scale, but eitend it and it will produce the 
like happy results. 

Let the farmers of Pennsyl^^gnia make the same 
experiments, that were there made, and how soon 
would their sources of enjoyment and happiness be 
augmented. Unlike Milton's Mammon, who, while 
in heaven, did nothing but view the golden streets, 
let them gaze upon the glorious canopy above, the 
sttbHme abode of intelligence and reason, and then 
like him they will not be doomed to suffer the ruin 
of all that is noble, grand, and distinguishing in roan. 

BEET SUGAR. 
Preparations are making to manufacture beet sugar 
in Northaiiipton, the coming season. In Northampton, 
al|put twelve acres are under eultivation, w^ich will 
average frfreen to twenty tons to the acte, but when 
better understood a larger crop may be expected. In 
French Flanders an average crop is fifteen tons to the 
acre, but 30 tons are often producetl ; and in that conn- 
try, it is said, that even among ihe poorer classes, no 
other than refined sugar is used, fn Plrusaia the aver, 
ageerop, is sixteen tons to the acre, but in England 
it is thirty- tcms, and a first rate crop fi&y tons to the 
acre 



From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
PEAT, 

Peat is a vegetable origin, and is found in cold, 
moist situations, wher% vegetables may be decompose 
ed without putrefaction. Hence, in the torrid zone 
it is never found ; but as we advancte north it occurs, 
and on the borders of friged regions it is found in 
great abundance ; a cold humid atmosphere being 
peculiarly favourable to its generation. 

Peat is composed of aquatic plants, such as reeds, 
rushes, etc., but a species of moss (Spagnum Plans, 
tre) is generally found more abundant than any of the 
former clashes ; it having the property of sprouting, 
and contiftitiiig to grow, while lu roots are decaying 

In some peat, (as in the case with our own,) plants 
are found with their organization so distinct that we 
can even determine their species. As is said in one 
of the Bridgewater Treaties "that we may almost 
seize nature in the act of making coal before the pro- 
cess is completed,*' so it may be said in regard to 
peat ; for the rude fragments of. undecomposed plants 
we trace the process to perfectly formed peat, where 
a complete decomposition has taken place ; and from 
thence to anthracite. 

There is, however, a striking difference between 
the periods in which the vegetable depositions that 
from anthracite and peat took place. 

Geologists agree in assigning the epoch to be an- 
tediluvian m which the vegetable deposits that from 
coal were made; and they also conclude that the 
tempcirature of the earth was much higher than at 
present ; for fossil ferns are found in coal formations, 
of the astonishing length of fifty feet, and other plants 
bear the same ratio. Now planta of this species in 
the tQrrid zone are found to approach this nze at the 
present time ; but coal is fotmd in the temperate and 
Aigid ZQoe»-~coBsequent1y we are led to suppose that 
9 hifher temperature once existed in those regions. 

But peat is of recent origin, aa may be shown by 
the fUiowing fiicts. In Hatfield, Eoghoid, as in tnauy 



other places m Great Britana, Roman roads have been 
discovered eight feet below the peat ; and their arm, 
axes, coins, etc. have been fuuyd in the sanesituatioB, 
showing that these peat bugs have been formed since 
the invasion of Ceeaar. Nor can any traces of the 
great forests spoken of by this General in ifis Commen- 
taries be discovered, except by th^ir fragments which 
are found in peat And De Lue has ascertained that 
the very positions ot the foresu spoken of by Csesaf, 
viz. Hercinia, Seteana, Ardencs, and others,.are now 
occupied by peat- bogs. 

As ordera were given by Servius and other Roman 
Emperors to destroy all the foret^ts in the conquered 
provinces, it is evident why the remains of these once 
majestic tracts are found imbedded in peat ; for when 
they were prostrated, their trunks, limb, and leaves 
would check a free drainage of the water falling fhim 
the atmosphere, and also prevent in some measure its 
evaporation. Consequen^y ^a decomposition of the 
foliage and branches of the trees would commence-— 
aquatic plants would spring up, and decaying, add to 
the mass which is found in time completely to eikvel* 
ope the pristine forests. 

An occurrence of the recent formation of peat toelt 
place in RoosM^ire, Eog. During a violent sftorm ft 
forest was overthrown, and ^ty 3rears the people d«f 
peat, from a mass oeeaiioBed by this overthrow. 

On examing some of the peat formations which ar* 
so extennveiy scattered over •or isUwd, we have ob- 
served large stumps, trunks, and limbs of trees eam- 
pletely immured in peat There seems to have baas 
a deposition of shmbs, flags, and o&er planta widek 
we find but partially decomposed. 

After this formation had lakeo place, foreatsspraic 
up, which have been cut down, probably within a 
century* and their fragments have aided in ^ormiag 
our peat-bogs, which are now discovered from one to 
fourteen feet in depth. Without doubt moat of our 
l^at formations have taken place since the pristine 
forests were destroyed, and are compaiitively of re- 
cent origin. We will farther state what seems a 
curious, but it is a well ascertained fact, that not only 
here but wherever the peat is discovered, it is gener- 
ally found to occupy the position of ancient forests. 
For in mo&t bogs^ stumps and trunks pf trees are found 
surrounded by peat while their roots^remafn in their 
natural position, immersed in clay or some othe|r soil. 

Ill some cou/i tries peat, mosses are found of greajt 
extent One mentioned by Dr. Boate on the Shannon, 
was fifty miles; and Blavier speaks of one at the 
mouth of the Loir, more than fifty leagues in circum- 
ference. 

The texture of peat is such that it absorbs large 
quantities of water, and it has often happened wheii 
bogs were very much swollen that they have burst 
and deluged the surrounding country with their con- 
tents. We are informed by Deguer that the remains of 
ships, nautical instruments, and xwr.^, have been found 
in many of the Dutch mosses ; and Gerard, in his his- 
tory of the valley of Somme, mentions that in the 
lowest tier of that moss a l)oat was found loaded with 
bricks, proving that these morasses were at one period 
navigable lakes, and arms of the sea, as were also 
many on the coast of Picardy, Ireland, and Frieslandt 
from which soda and salt are procured. *' The ca- 
noes, stone hatchets, and stone arrow heads foimd in 
the peat in different parts of Great Britain, lead to 
similar conclusions." 

One more fact in relation to peat is worthy of our 
notice. It is the preservation of similar substances 
which have been burned in it A great many instan- 
ces are recorded which go to prove this property; a 
few however will only be mentioned. 

" In June, 1747, the body ot a woman was found 
six feet deep, in a peat moor in the isle of Azholiii ia 
Lincohiihire, England. The antique sandals en her 
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DOiST FORGET TO LIME. 

A ifaort time sinoe a farmer waa inquirad of, why 
he did'nt use lime as a jnanure ? Hia reply waa, " I 
can't aflford it.*' 

What, can't you afford to make your fields produce 
twice aa much grain and grass as they have heretofore 
furnished f I don't understand that kind of logic. 

Well, I don't see how I could well aflbrd to buy 
Ikne 7 it cost money, you know. 

Tea, it cosfa money, that ia true ; and what is the 
uae of money but to lay it out in such way as to'make 
it produce more, in'the same way that we sow wheat 
and plant corn, in order that we may get more wheat 
and com in return. 

The trne plan of using money ia to vest it so aa to 
make it as productive aa possible ; and there is no 
way that I know of, by which the former can make 
hia funds increase faster, than by so applying them aa 
to increase the fertility of his farm. 

That wiae old farmer, William Weat, admonished 
hia friends end neighbors ** to be kind to the soil ;" 
well knowing from' his own experience that the result 
would be proapof ity ; but tboae who go on skinning^ 
a^d impoverishing it, are acting the part of the old 
vvoman who killed the gooae that laid the golden egg ; 
they aoon arrive to that atate when they think— **Tbey 
c^'t afibrd to lime." 

There ia a claas of people in the world, and aome 
of them are called farmers, who despise small things, 
and therefore they can'never achieve great one»; they 
am too proud to thrive, and too lazy to grow rich ; 
and because they can^t do things on a large scale, 
onit to do there altogether, and these are people-— 
Wlio can't aflurd to lime. 

<3eorge Esher, the worthj and successful farmer 
and horticulturist, who is referred to under the head. 
JBgof *' More fruits of industry and intelligence," in 
vol.it. p. 306 of the Cabinet; humble as was the< 
commencement of his career in life, could always 
aflbrd to buy manure, because he knew that if he 
enriched his soil, it would in turn enrich him. and in 
<this way they have been going on for half a century, 
^xmferring reciprocal benefits on each other, and it is 
now a question not easy to determine which is the 
richer, George, or his farm, for — He never said be 
-Gould'nt afford to lime. 

Thoee who think they can't aflbrd to lime much, 
ahould lime a little; make a beginning, for there is no. 
thing like commencing to do right. A farmer some 
years since was prevailed upon to buy lime enough 
to dress about ten acrea of his ground ; this gave hira 
a start, and the increased produce gained by his trial, 
has .induced him* to continue it since, and from that 
time he began to thrive, and now he thiius — He can 
aflbid to lime — Farmers' CqbineL 



American Gro de Naples Silk — Mr. Whitmarsh, 
at the Silk Factory near South Street bridge, has 
now in process of weaving, a superb piece of Gro de 
Naples Silk, from the raw material grown by the daugh* 
ter of an eminent Judge in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. It was sent here to be dyed and manufactured 
for this young Lady. The piece is about twenty-five 
yards in length, of a beautiful a$ht* color and will 
doubtless compare with the best imported Gro de 
Naples. In connexion with this item, we will state 
another interesting fact Rev. Ezra Stiles, while 
President of Yale College in 1763, fed Silk Worms 
and raised the Raw Material suflicient to manufic* 
ture a dres^ for his lady. His MSS. Journal kept 
during the time, which is now in the posession of Dr. 
Stebbins, is a document of rare interest. The raw 
aiU^ was sent out to London to be dyed and woven, 



but as there was not quite enough of it, his agent ap- 
plied to Dr Franklin, then resident there, who made 
«p the deficiency from some American Silk he then 
had in his poeses&ion, grown in Pennsylvania. It waa 
dyed green and made into a splendid rich brocade, 
with beautiful sprigs woven into its surface. A speci- 
men of the article and various other specimens of Silk 
made from the raw material, raised by the Rev. Dr. 
are to be seen in hia Journal annexed to his sketchea 
of the mode in which he fed his worms and how he 
produce^ his beautiful Silk. — Northampton Cknti^r. 

LOVE. 

Love is Nature, f^rom ambition, from study, from 
pleasure and from toil, we start at aome time as from 
a dream, and deem that such life ia roadnesa ; to love 
we turn with the lull and unchecked satisfaction with 
which a chilled bird, long fluttering over the cheerlasa 
ground, at last folds its bill under its wing in its own 
warm nest, for we feel that affection is the home of 
spirit. Love ia the only mood .of the feelings in 
which the heart bean witness unto itself, that it ia 
rightly and wisely employed ; it is the only employ* 
mem of existence on which we do not look back with 
regret or condemnation. He who baa wandered into 
the hardneas of worldlineaa, and^ ia arrested in his un- 
profitable enora by the strong hand of a pure attadA 
ment, feels, taa he returns to kindlineaa, something of 
she- satisfaction of a good conscience ; for love is the 
erectness of the mind.— the unloat paradiee of the 
moral life. And there is potential virtue in this lenti- 
ment, for it bfings with it the aira of a holier clioae 
than mortality may assert, and gives teatimony agaioat 
the degradation of the world. It is the natural evi- 
dence of heaven. It teachea how real is the bliaa 
which the unmaterial may give ; and it tella what no 
argument can evince, and who, may a giAed intellect 
hath unluckily not known, or hath fatally forgotten, 
that the spirit can feel. Love sympathises with Piety, 
if present, and suggests it if absent; for the one ia the 
health of the heart, and the other is the sanity of die 
soul. 

Love, and its return, ia the only complete enjoy- 
ment in life. It is the only slate of which the bappi- 
is in itself; in which to ds is to be blessed. All 
other conditions are valued for what they bring, rather 
than for what they are ; all, more or less, depend upon 
opinion for their worth. Of love only, may the gene- 
ral principle be not affirmed, that if we 

Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 

It is well that we shoidd have this tried assurance 
that there is a joy which the world can neither give 
nor take away. It is well tlmt we should experience 
this feeling for a time, if it were only to enlarge our 
consciousness and elevate our hope. 

Against the follies of the future, as well aa the 
cares of the, present, there descends no more healing 
or more fragrant balm upon the fretted soul, than 
when the spirit of the youthful heart nestles in the 
warm, soft thought of love. Let the sentiment be 
cherished ; or. if past, let the bliss be remembered ; 
for a thousand eager hearts have strayed into a cold 
and mad discomfort from not knowing of the still and 
sacred pleasure of pure love. When, therefore, a 
glancing eye, or a spring-white smile flashes on the 
high musings of the lonely mind, let the soft influence 
it heralds sink on thy heart with a subduing weight ; 
he time may come, when the heaven of thy fancy 
will shed upon thy £oul no drops like those. 

I speak not now of that tumultuous and unpoised 
passion whirh will sometimes start within the breast, 
and madden the heart with wild report of pleasure 
which it transcends the wish to shape ; but the clear 
eyed, though earnest, affection, which reats enriched 
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in its own calmness, and is a11|Mifficient to itself. 
The former of these is fancy built on ignorance, and, 
by its very nature, must perish whenever it is realized. 
The latter is based upon profound and thorough ezpe- 
rience, and seems but the renewing of a once- proved 
confidence, by the freemasonry of kindred hopes. 
The one is shuned by sobriety as much as it shuns ihe 
the reason ; the other is respectable before the judg* 
ment almost to religion. 

We may conceive how the spirit on its entranee 
into a future world may be " changed in a moment'* 
inie a purity fit for the relish df celestial pleasures, 
when we observe how thoroughly in an instant a look 
or a blush can fling back the imagination and the 
heart into the simple tastes and sweet and mild visions 
of boyhood. To me, as at this time, my thoughts 
were floating in a golden air, the whole earth seemeiT 
tranaflgared into the mild glory of *a paradisal 
world. The opal tints of spring-light were on all the 
fcrmt that rose before my fancy. Mo memory appear- 
ed wiihin my mind that was not tinged with pleasant- 
nem. The fluah of young delight was new-purpling 
all in the air. Within the visible sphere, there loee 
and spread a summer world of balms and summer 
aoundt, where Hope "reigned lord and king," and all 
wai eiidless life, and was splendid light Whether it 
. be to rear the sunny dome of just-approaching joys, or 
to hew out the Crrool structures of dark apprehension, 
there is no architect like feeling. When quickened 
by gladness or fear, the subtle builder fills all the 
thought with instant springing palaces, or dreary 
caves that have no bound. 

As with the love of past years, the views and wishes 
and sentiments of past years returned upon me, the 
inferm^iate period seemed blotted from existence. 
The renewal of one common interest knit me wholly 
into union with my former self, and I but dimly re- 
membered any other state or mood of life. It seemed 
noVv, as if in that inlemerdiary time, half of my moral 
life had been paralyzeil, and as if my sense of all 
things must have been dim and dream-like ; yet, while 
that time was paning, life seemed to pulse wiihin me 
as fully and as naturally as at this moment. Such 
are the mysteries of our being ! 

It is wonderful how completely the feelings are, 
in their inception, at least, under the control of the 
wiU. It is absolutely in the choice of a roan, whether 
a -woman shall become to him aii object of entire in- 
diflbrence, or whether the course of his thoughts and 
iamnes shall be such that his spirit, bending to her as 
the ocean to the moon, must bntethe by her glances 
and glow by her light. A week before I had looked 
on Emily without aq emotion or an impression, because 
the thought of love was absent ; now, she absorbed 
my every consciousness ; she had become my mental 
being; every thought assumed her likeness; every 
recollection was fragrant with her sweetness; her 
memory garmented my soul. Her image multiplied 
itself through every pictured scene; wherever my 
sight was turned, she stood, with a fascination floating 
round her. 



From the Cultivator. 
A LOOKING-GLASS. 
J.BuEL, Esa. — 

Dear Sir — When I was a boy, I can well remember 
how I used to be induced to wash my smutty face, by 
having a looking-glass held before my eyes. For 
the same purpose. I have extracted the following 
picture of *' a farmer," from tlie writings c^f that most 
eccentric and excellent writer, •' Samuel Slick,"- in 
the hopes that if any of your readers should happen 
tu see any <part of himself therein, that he will improve 
by the view. Here it is. 

" * • ♦ That critter, when he built that wreck of a 



house, (they call *em a half hbuse here,) intended to 
odd as much more to it some of these days, and ac- 
cordingly put his chtmbley outade, to serve the new 
part as well as the old. He has been too " bu^y" ever 
since, you see, to remove the banking put there the 
first fall, to keep, the frost out of the cellar, and con- 
Hequently it has rotted the sills off, and ihe house h«8 
fell away from the chimbley, and he has had to prop 
it up wiih great sticks of timber, to keep it from com- 
ing down on his knees altogether. All the winders 
ere boarded up; but one, and that might as well be, 
for little light can penetrate- them old hats and red 
iiannel petticoats. Look at the barn ; its broken back 
roof has let the garble eends fall in, where they stand 
staring at each other, as if they would like to come 
closer together (and no doubt they soon will,) to con- 
sult what best to be done to gain their standing in the 
world. Now look at the stock ; there's your ** improv- 
ed short horns." Them dirty looking, half starved 
geese, and them draggle-tailed fowls that are so poor 
the foxes would be ashamed to steel them — that little 
lanterned jaWed, long leg'ed, rabit eared runtof a pig,' 
that's so weak it can't euil its tail up — that old cow 
frame standing there with her eyes shut, and looking 
for all the world as the' she's contemplating Iket lat- 
ter send— (and with good reason too,) and that other 
reddish yellow, long wooled varmint, with his hocks 
higher than his belly, that looks as if he had come to 
her funeral, and which by way of distinction, his 
bwner calls a horse — is all " the stock." I gue^ that 
this farmer supports upon a hundred acres of as good 
natural soil as ever laid out doop. Now there's a 
specimen of" Native Stock." I reckon he'll imigrate 
to a warmer climate soon, ibr you see while he was 
waiting to finish that thing you see the hen's roosting 
on, that he calls a sled, he's had to burn up all the 
fence round the house, but there's no danger of cattle 
breaking into his fiekis, and his old muley has lamt 
how to sneak around among the neighbors, fields o' 
nights looking for an open gate or bars, to snatch a 
mouthful now and then. For if you was to mow that 
meadow with a razor alad rake it with a fine looth 
comb, you could'nt get enough to winter a grasshopper. 
'Spose we drive up to the door and have a word of 
chat with Nick Bradshaw, and see if he is as pro- 
mising as outside appearances indicate. * 

•Observing us from the only light of glass remaining 
in the window, Nick lifted the door and laying it aside, 
emerged from the kitchen parlor and smoke house, to 
reconnoitre. He was a tall, well built, athletic man, 
of great personal strength and surprising activity, who 
looked like a careless good natured fellow, fond of 
talking, and from the appearance of the little blaek 
pipe which stuck in one comer of his mouth, equally 
so of smoking ; and as he appeared to fancy us lo be 
candidates, no doubt he was already enjoying in pros. 

spective the neighboring tap roon\. Just look at em 

Happy critter — his hat ^rown has lost the top out, and 
the rim hangs like the bail of a bucket. His trowsera , 
and jacket show clearly that he has had clothes of 
other colors in other days. The untan'd moccason on 
one foot, which contrasts with the old shoe on the other, 
shows him a friend to domestic manufactures; and 
his beard is no bad match for the wooly horse yoiuler. 
See the waggish independent sort of a look Ihe critter 
has, w ith his hat on one side and hands in his breech- 
es pockets, contemplating the beauties of his farm. 
Yon may talk about patience and fortitude, philosophy 
and christian resignation, and all that sort of thing 
till your tired, hut — ah, here he comes 'Morning Mr. 
Bradshaw — how's all home to-day V 'Right comfort- 
able,' (mark that — comfort in such a place,) *I give 
thanks — come, light and come in. I'm sorry can't 
feed your hoss->— but the fact is. tah*t bin no use to 
try to raise no cro|;is, late years, for body don't git 
half paid for their labor, these bard times. I raised a 
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nic« bunch of potatoes last year, and as I could'ot 
get nothing worth while for *eni in the fall, I iho't I- 
'de keep *eni till spring But as froet set in, while ] 
was down town 'lection time, the Ix^s did'nt 6x up 
the old cellar door, and this infernal cold winter froze 
'em all. It's them what you smell now, and I've just 
been telling the old woman that we must turn too and 
carry them out of the cellar, 'fore long they'll make 
some of us sick like enough — ibr there's no telling 
what may happen to a body late years. And if the 
next legislator don't do soraetimig ftr us, the Lord 
knows but the whole country win starve, for it seeraa 
as tho' the land now a days won't raise nothing. h*s 
actually run out* Why, I should ti|ink by the look 
of things around your neighbor Horton's thiat his land 
produced pretty well-* 'Why, yes — and it's a miracle 
too, how he gets it— "£>r every body fouod here said, 
when he took up that track, it was ike poorebt in the 
town. There are some ibiks that think hg has deal- 
inp with the ' black art,' for 't does seem as tho' the 
more he work'd his land, the better it got' 

"Now, here was a n^stery— but an easy explanation 
of Mi^Slick 90on solved the matter, at least to uiy mitKl . 
Tha £uct is; says Mr. Slick, a great d«al of this coumry 
is ritis out And if it warnt ibr the lime, marab-mud, 
sea weed, aalt sand, and what not, they've gothere in 
such qiiantitieB» and a lew Horton's to apply it, the 
who^a country would run aU and dwindle away to 
just such great, good natured good-for-nothing, do-no. 
thing fellovirs as this Nick Bradshaw» and hia wooly 
hone, and woolless sheep, and croplesa Iturm, and com. 
ibrtless house, if indeed such a great wind rack of 
loose lomber, is worthy the name of a house. 

''Now, by way of contrast to all this, do you see that 
- neat little cottage looking house on yonder hammock, 
away to the right there, where you see those beautiful 
shade trees. The bouse is small, but it is a wfioU 
house. Thai*s what I call about right — flunked on 
both sides by 'an orchard of best grafted iruii^a tidy 
flower garden in front, that the galb see to, and a most 
grand sarce garden jist over there, where it takes the 
wash of the buildings, nicely sheltered by that bunch 
of shrubbery. Then see them everlasting big barns 
— and by goah, there goes fonrteen dairy cows — as 
sleeJt as moles. Them flowers, hoaeysuekles and rose 
bushes, shows what sort of a family lives th«re, jist as 
plain as straws show which way the wind blows." 

<'Them galls, an't 'larnally racing round to quilting 
and husking frolics, their feet exposed^ in thin klips to 
the aind, and their honor to 9 thinner protection. No, 
no— take my word fi>r't— when you see galls busy 
abo|it such things to home, they are what our old 
mimater used to call '* right minded." Such things 
keep them busy, and when iblks are busy about their 
own busineu, they've no time to gel into nuschief It 
keeps them healthy, too and as cheerfbl as latks. I'ye 
a n^nd w'U 'light here, and Tiew this citizen's improve- 
ments, and we shall be welcomed te a neat substantial 
break&at, that would be worthy to be taken aa a pat- 
lem by any farmer's wife in Amenca. 

*'We were met at tba door by Mr. Horton, who 
greeted my friend SUck with the warn sidutatran of an 
old aeqaaintanea, and ezpreased the satisfaction natural 
to one habitually hospitable, for the honor of my visit. 
He waa a plain, healthy, intelligent looking man about 
fifty, dreased as a farmer should be, with the stamp of 
^'HgmspaN," legible npon^ every gurment, not forget- 
ting a very handsome silk handkefehief, the work 
thraughoot of hia oidaat daoghten The room into 
which we were uaheted, bore the aame ataaip of neat- 
neaa and corafbit |hat the onlside appearance indicated. 
A aobstaatial homemade carpet oeirered the floor, and 
a well filled book-caae and writing desk, were in the 
right place, among the oontentaof whieh, 1 obeerved 
aeveral Agrienltnral periodicala. I waa partienlariy 
atnicfc wkh the terapnloiMly neat and aKvopnate attire 



of the wife and two intelligent interesting daughten, 
that were busily engaged ip the morning operations 
oi' the dairy. After partaking of an excellent break- . 
fast, Mr. Horton invited Us to walk over his farm, which 
the' small, was every part in such a fine state of'culti^ 
vation, that he did not even Express a fear of " staP^hig, 
unless the legislature did something, to. keep the land 
from running out" 

"We bade adieu to this happy family, and proceeded 
on oinr journey fully impressed with the contrast be* 
tween a good and bad farmer, and for my own part, 
perfectly satisfied with the manner that Mr. Slick bad 
taken to impress it indelibly upcn my own mind. 

*'Mr. Slick seemed wra|^)ed in contemplatioD of the 
scenes of the morning for a long tinve. At length he 
broke forth in one of his happy straioa "Tho bane of 
this country, 'Squire, and indeed of all America, ia 
having too much land — they run ever more giomd. 
than they can cultivate, and crop the land year rmr 
year, without mandie, till it is no wond^ that** it's 
run out" A very large portion of land in America has 
been ** run out," by repeated grain crops, and bad hqa- 
bandry, until a great portion of this great country ia in 
a fair way to be ruined. The two Carolines aad Vai- 
ginay are eovered with places that are *'rua out" and 
are given up as mined, and there am a plagay siite toe 
many such places all over New England, and a graet 
many other states. We hav'nt the surplus of wheat 
that we used to have, in the United States^ and it 'U 
never be ao plenty while there are ao ntaay Nick Brad, 
shaw's in the country. 

*'The fact is this, 'Squire, education is deucedly neg- 
ledted. True, we have a site of schoola and collegea, 
but they an't the right kind. The same Nick Bradahaw 
has been clean through one on 'em, and 'twas ;lhere 
that he lamt that infiirnai lazy habit of (jinking and 
smoking, that has been the ruin of him ever since, f 
would'nt give an old fashioned swii^ tail clock, to have 
my son go to college where be could'nt work enough 
to am his own living and lam how to work it right tu. 

"It aciilly frightens me, when I think how the land 
is worked and skinned, till they take the gizard out 
on'i, when it might be growing better every day. 
Thousands of acres every year are turned into barrens, 
while an everlasting stream of our folks are streaking 
it ofif'^to the new country," where about half on 'en 
after wadirig about among the tadpolea to catch cat- 
fish enough to live on a year or two, actilly al^ke 
themaelvea to death with that everlasting cuss of all 
new countrea, the fever and agur. it'a a melancholy 
fact, 'Squire, tho' our piipple don't seem to be sensible 
of it, and you nor I may not live to see it, but if this 
awful robbin' of poaterity goes on for another hundred 
years, as it has for the last, among the farmers, we'll be 
a nation df paupera. Talk about the legialature doing 
aoroething, I'll tell you what I'd have them do. Paint 
a great pareel of guide boards, and nail 'em up over 
every legislature, church, and schooUhouse door la 
America, with these words on 'era in great leltoia, 
" Thb best land in Ambriga, by constant oeaf- 
piNG, without manure, WILL RUN OUT." And Td 
have 'em, alfio,v provide means to.Iorn every child how 
to. read it, cause it's no use to try to leara the old ones 
they're so sot in their ways. They are on the constant 
stretch with the land they have, and all the time tryN 
ing to git more, without improving any on't Yea, yes, 
yea, U» much Und is the ruin of us all. 

''Although yon will find a thc^asand n^ore good thmga 
among the writings of <*The Clookmaker," I bapa 
you will not kx>k for literal copy of the ibregoiag. 
And if ever this meete the eye of the writer of the 
"Saying and doiafs of Samuel Slick," i beg him toei* 
cuse me for the liberty | have taken with hia own 
langujBge. I feaaain yonr agricultural friend 

SOLON ROBINSON. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

A Utter of reply io a citizen of Marylandl 

Louisville, Ky. Feb. 29, 1839. 

Dear Sir. — In answer to your queries respecting 
llie silk culture in the West, I can only say that my 
time, my occupation, and necessary confinement at 
home, prevent my giving you the information desir. 
ed in as aatisiactory a manner as could be done by 
one more conversant with the subject. The facts, 
however, within my knowledge I cheerfully commu- 
nicate. 

Several persons in this place, and its vicinity, com- 
menced the rearing of the silk worm last summer. 

Many persons in the neighborhood are very anxious 
to engage in the culture of silk as soon as they can 
procure a supply of the Morus Multicautis, of which 
they are very few in this Section of the country. 

In the neighborhoods of Brandenburg, Maysville, 
Frankfort, and various other places in this State, and 
at many places in Indiana, the silk culture has been 
oommenced. In these places a great number are pre- 
paring to cultivate the Morus Multicauisl, (the varie- 
ty of mulberry most highly esteemed) with the view 
to embark in the silk culture as soon as practicable 
after the maturity of their orchards. 

At Pleasant Hill, the Shaker settlement on the Ken 
tocky river, pocket handkerchiefs, ladies dresses manu- 
^tured, from silk of their own growing and are of 
the finest texture, as li;strous and beautiful as any 
foreign manufacture I have seen. The most intelli- 
gent of the community state that the manufacture of 
sUk ia one of their most profiKble employments. 

During a visit to the village o^ Economy, a few 
weeks since, I had an opportunity of seeing theur silk 
ftcloii^es, cocooneries, etc. with which I was very 
mnch pleased. 

This beautiful and flourishing village is situated on 
the right bank of the the Ohio river, 18 miles below 
Pittsburgh, and contains about 500 persons, who are 
tn Germans or of German origin. The same com- 
munity once resided on the Wabash, in Indiana, at a 
place called New Harmony. They all possess ah 
equal right or share in the property at Economy, 
Which consists of the village, with its many and large 
manufiictories, and several thousand acres of fertile 
land, mostly under cultivation. 

Here are ten acres of various kinds of the mulber- 
ly, planted as orchards. They have been but a short 
time, not more than two years, I think, in the silk cul- 
ture, and most of their trees are yet small. 

They have two Urge oocooneriet, each two itories 
high, Kod fitted up ha the moat complete maojier, with 



shelves, frames, hurdles, etc. and furnished wilh hp»> 
kets for transporting the leaves, machines for cpttii^ 
them, for feeding the worms, and all the neeeisary up. 
paratus for such operations. 

Each cocooneQT has a fine cellar, flag pavem«Dt^ 
and the sides lined with plank, for storing away tha 
leaves, in order that they may be given to the womi 
whiile containing the proper degree of moisture. 

Last summer they raised 1,400 pounds of coeoeiM 
and on the 18th of January ult. they had reeled 150 
pounds of raw silk of the best quality. 

At the time of my visit, numerous applications wme 
daily being made to them, and great prices oflered Sow 
their trees, which of course were refused as they had 
not near as msny as they wanted themselves. 

In their silk factory they have looms, reels, and all 
the fixtures for the silk manufacture, which were 
made in London, of the most approved forms. 

Their manufactured articles, such as handkerchiefs, 
vestings, etc. samples of which I have seen have been 
to my knowledge, pronounced by many HUJges of such 
articles in Philadelphia and Baltimore, tflbe equal in 
every respect to any imported from Euro^. 

Several members of this community informed joae 
that the manufacture of silk was one of the most In. 
crative branehes of their business. 

In relation to the silk culture ** in the weatetn 
States,*' I can give you the general opinion, in givii^ 
you my own. I think it must succeed. Inquiry ie 
awakened on. the subject to an extent that is now ine^ 
pressible. I speak from what I have heard, more than 
f>om what I have seen. The great desire exprapaed 
to obtain the mulberry from the Atlantic States (theie 
being no adequate supply here) is partly owing lotjjte 
profits expected to be realixed fjrom cultivating th» 
tree for sale. But independently of that, the grwit 
number, who are desirous of going into the silk Inm- 
uess as soon as they can obtain food ibr silk woraPr 
warranu the belief that, in a year or two from Ihys 
time, several of the Western States will be as iarnd- 
vanced as any of the Easterh Stater now are. All 
they want is a supply of the most approved Mulbfny^ 
and this, it is entirely probable they will be able to pr». 
cure in two or three years. The high prices obtained. for 
the Morus Multicaulis do not appear, so fiir asl tiave 
heanJ, to be made an objectkm. The truth is in oom- 
parison to the value of the silk culture to the Westnn 
States, th^ price of the mulbeny is as but « dual, in 
the balance. And to the United States, as a mitio% 
the silk culture certainly oflEsra one of tba fairart 
prospeota for an increase of ifs wealth, independeoea, 
and the comfort of thonsands of its citizeoi, lUt W 
ever been presented to view. « 

I am, yery laspectiuUy, yoam, 4be. J.iBL 
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WETHERSFIELD SILK SOCIETY. 

RtPORT 01^ Teees. — ^The committee appointed to 
ioqnire into the best Yariety of the Mulberry and the 
best method of cultivating it Report : 

That having obtained all the information within 
their reach, they are decidedly of the opinion, that the 
MuUicaulis is the most valuable of all known varieties. 
Its rapid growth, abundance of foliage and the facili- 
ties it affords for an immediate engaging in the culture 
of silk render it invaluable to the silk grower, and we 
may also say indespeniuible to his success. The story 
which has been industriously circulated, that the 
worm could not make silk upon it, originated in self- 
interest, and has been propagated by no better motive. 
Persons unacquainted with its excellence, and un- 
willing to have cultivators derive a pecuniary advan- 
tage from its cultivation, have ^xerted themselves to 
discredit it, but we are satisfied that the reports which 
ikty have put in circulation, are founded in envious 
and selfish feelings, rather than a love fbr.the truth, — 
and we recommended to all engaging in the business 
lo select it, in prrference^xo aU other varieties. 

With respect to the manner of cultivation, we would 

recommend that the limbs and part of the main stalk 

* be cut into singZe hud cuttings, and that the roots, and 

remaining part of the tree, be used as layers. The 

rows, in either case, should be about four feet distant, 

and the cuttings from twelve to fiAeen inches apart. 

WiNTBROP Buck, ) 

John Francis, ( 



Commiaee, 



MULBERRY TREES AND THE SILK BUSI- 
NESS. 
Extract from a letter fum Mr. Chancey Stone ff Bur- 
Unglon, N. J. 
In replying to your questions it will be necessary 
for me briefly to recapitulate them. 

1. Have yoB been long engaged in cultivating the 
mulberry f 

2. What species of Morus do you deem preferable, 
and what kind of soil suits it best ? 

3. Whatlrihe best mode of propagating, planting, 
and managidll it ? 

1. What is the value, expense and profit of an acre 
of mulberry trees for the first five years inclusive ? 

5. What kind of worm do you consider the most 
yaluable ? 

6. What help does it require to raise 100 pounds of 
aBk? 

FirsU,^! am one of the number who first commenc- 
ed the silk business in this vicinity, and have devoted 
the two last years with close application pmetically/ 
to the culture of the Morus Multicaulis and rearing 
the silk worm. 

Second,— \ have taken much interest during the last 
few years in comparing the relative qualities of the 
diflerent mulberries ; and at present I know of none 
better than the Morus Multicaulis for this and the 
more southern latitudes for the silk business. The 
Alpine, the Canton, and the Brussa, are excellent spe- 
cies, and may be, well adapted to the more northern 
latitodes. Most of the diflerent species I have seen, 
which are fourteen or fifteen varieties, require four or 
&V9 years growth before having much foliage to part 
with ; but the Multicaulis will yield a large quantity 
the first year's growth without injury to the tree, and 
is eaten with great avidity by the silk worm. The 
tmulberry that is most productive of fruit is less pro- 
ductive of foliage. The Multicaulis produces very 
little fruit, and is not often grown from the seed. It 
opiill flourish on all soils where the peach does. 

To select a location on which to plant a field for 
die silk bnsiness, I would prefer undulating grounds, 
having fr deep mellow loam, and mixed with sand and 



gravel sufficient to prevent the soil from banking or 
crusting. 

7%ird— After having the ground made* melloWr 
lay out the field in rows of about four feet apart ; and 
the surest mode, taking one season with another, is lo 
lay the tree down full length and cover deep enough 
to keep moist.* The time for planting in this latitude 
I think will be during the first ancfsecond weeks in 
April, in common seasoiuu By planting a field of 
mulberries in this mode they must be taken up in the 
autumn, as they will stand too near each other to re 
main in the ground. Bat to plant a field of mulber' 
ries not to be taken up in the fall, my own views aro 
to lay out the rows about five I'eet apart, and in the 
autumn take up every other tree in the rows, leaving 
them standing four feet apart; the remainder to have 
the tops cut off near the ground in the fall.t In the 
following spring, many shoots fmm each stump will 
start up with vigor, and produce an abundance of 
foliage, and easy to be gathered. And where the fieM 
is large, I think every fifth row may be omitted and 
not planted, but used as a passage for a cart or wagon 
in which to transport the foliage to the ootoooerf. 
Our experiments made this seasoa have proved the 
feasibility, that mulberry trees treated in the above 
jnanner will Ailfil the most sanguine anticipations. 

Fourth. — To answer this question it will reqoiie 
some philosophical speculations, as the feeding of silk 
worms from an acre of Multicaulis of four orfive yean 
growth has not been done by me, or under my obser. 
vation. At the rate of fifty pounds of reeled silk to 
the acre has been produced from the first year's grovfth. 
of trees. But from an acre to be planted in the man- 
ner I have described, SO pounds the first year will 
be a fair production, and by leaving the roots in the 
ground and pruning the tops in the autumn, I deem it 
not extravagant to estimate one hundred pounds reel- 
ed silk yearly on an average, the four succeeding 
years after the first year's growth of trees. 

After the cocooneries and fixtures for feeding are 
prepared, we can feed silk worms and reel the silk at 
an expense not over two dollars and fifty cents per 
pound and it is then worth ftom four dollars and fifty 
cents to six dollars a pound to the manufacturer. 

Fifth. — At present I know of none I prefer to the 
white mammoth worm so called, but we have a kind 
that spins a large yellow cocoon, and is a very good' 
kind. The silk of the white is worth most. We 
have a kind called the two crop kind, that can be re- 
produced the same year, but they spin a small co* 
coon. 

Sixth. — It requires a person having experience to 
take charge of the feeding, who can manage during 
the first week alone after the worms hatch, and the 
second week a boy or girl wilf be wanted to pick 
leaves, and after that another person equal to a full 
hand will be all that will be required to finish the 
crop, which is about three hundred thousand in number. 



*In South, or North Carolina the growth of the 
trees is so much more luxuriant than in New Jersey 
and the price of land »o low that the rows ought te be 
8 or 9 feet apart except in very poor land. 

tLaying the trees and limbs lengthwise along the 
row, will doubtless do well ; but more wood for the 
subsequent propagation of the tree, as well as more 
foliage for feeding, may be produced from a given 
number of trees, by dividing them into cuttings i 
which of coarse, is the more profitable method, so 
long as any thing like the present searcity and price 
of trees last After the supply of the tree shall equal 
the demand, the aim will be to raise the greatest 
amount of foliage itom the least quantity of land, or 
with the least labor ; it is now to raise the greatest 
length of tree, or the greatest number of buds from « 
given stock. 
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By this calculation I expect the cocoonery to be 
<;onvenient to the mulberry field. It requires two 
hands to change the worms dexterously, but they can 
attend to that in the morning when the dew will be 
upon the leaves and to gathering the foliage after the 
dew shall disapp^r. A stock of leaves will always 
be wanted beforeliand'lest it should be rainy weather 
when they cannot gather ihem. 

Those who raise silk and wishing to sell it in ita 
nwstate, had better reel it into skeins, and it is then 
in a merchantable condition. 

I have answered your interrogatories in a manner 
ihat appears most feasible 10 my views, bat 1 do not 
pretend to lay down any particular modes or tystems 
•as applicable to all future generations. 



What one Silk Grower has done— Mr. Timo- 
thy Smith of Amherst raised last season 157 pounds of 
Cocoons. He also grew upon an acre and a half of 
land. 16.000 Mulberry trees, from which he fed 60.000 
Silkworms. He also railed 8000 Canton and Manilla 
Maltieaiilis treea from roots, cuttings and layers, which 
afforded food for 154)00 worms and yeilded 38 
pounds of Cocoons. He, in addition, raised 30,000 
Canton Mulberry trees from seed, the kind of plant 
£rom which the Chinese feed theur worms. Our Am. 
"heist friends appear efficient and zealous in promoting 
the Silk business. They have or^nized a Society 
«nd applied to the legislature for an act of incorpora- 
tion. They have began right and now go ahead. 



On Planting the Morub Multicaulis. — Little 
need be said, as it is generally understood, to corres* 
^pondNvtlh the planting and culture of Indian com. 

The ground to be made fine — furrows three or four 
feet apart, according to the fancy of the planter or the 
ground he has to command — the same as to the die. 
lance in the furrow — some plant twelve, some eigh- 
teen, some two feet apart. The more distant, of 
course, the more the tree will branch, and of course 
the greater will be the number of buds — against this 
you must calculate the increased lahor to be employ, 
ed in the cultivation of a large surface : the quantity 
of land merely being of little or no account, south of 
*' Mason and Dixon^s line." Some plant the layers or 
branches entire horizontally in the furrow, while 
others cut them up into one or two bud cilkttings, and 
these are hurried as you do com. Much care should be 
taken in the fitat weeding, and after that the ordinary 
culture bestowed on corn. In the more eastern- States 
many start them in hot beds and some in pots, but 
that is unnecessary and impracticable in the south. 
Hot unfermented manure would be unsuitable. There 
is in fact no mystery or difficulty about this part of 
the business that any man of common sense may not 
•easily understand and overcome. 

S;le and Sugar. — A correspondent at Richmon<^ 
Ind. says that a bill hai passed to a third reading in 
the Legislature of that state, granting a premium of 
$3 for every 1000 white mulberry trees 2 years old — 
-$3 for every 100 Morus Multicaulis, 2 years old — $2 
for every lOlbs. of cocoons — 15 for every 51bs. reel- 
^ silk — and for every lOlbs. beet sugar, 50 cents. 

BOUNTY ON SILK. 

The secretary of Stafe^ by the direction of the 
Hoose has laid before the Legislature the amount paid 
in the form of bounties, since the act of 11th April, 
1836. 

The returns embrace the names and residence of 
the claimants ; the number of pounds of cocoons rais- 
ed ; the number of pounds of silk reeled ; the number 
of pounds thrown ; and the amount of bounty grant- 
ed in each instance. 

The highest quantity of cocooitt raised ia 615 lbs. 



and of silk reeled is 52 lbs, 8 oz. W»*will give tko 
^Munes of a few of the principal growers of silk. 

Cocoons raised. Bilk reeled and 
thrown. 

Ancory Holmon, Bolton - 
Benj. Walkejr. Rehoboth, - 
Timothy Smith, Amherst, - 
Reuben Hoar, Littleton, - 
Jonas Holland. Belchertown, 
J. Bodroan, Williamstown, - 
Roswell Rice, Charlemont, - 
Joseph Field, ** 
Cyrus Smith, South Hadley, 
John Perry. Wales, 

And several otheri, whose namea may ba asceitiiB- 
ed by a referenoe to the secretary's report 

We subjoin the aggregate for the four yean: 
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This great interest is just in its infancy. As war 
have always believed and said, it is destined to bo 
one of the great interests of the country ; but we 
must wait patiently until the mulberry speculatiQii 
has ceased or at least abated ' before much progras* 
can be made in the raising of silk. Of the decline 
of the disease there is at present little prospect A 
sale of mulbery trees the last week has gone far be- 
yond any which have been made before. We shall 
venture no predictions; but calmly wait the event 

RAISING MULBERRY TREES A£D GROW- 
ING SILK. ^ 

The extraordinary demand which exists at this ne- 
ment, and has eiisted for some time past, for the spe. 
cies of mulberry called Morus Mnltieaulis, and tfie im» 
less extraordinary profits which many of our fortimafi^ 
fellow citizens realized last season in raising theie 
trees, have produced quite an excitement in our ooi»- 
munity, and set men to thinking upon the sulgect of 
silk growing. The writer of this is on^ of thoae 
whose want of faith prevented him last spring, hmm, 
accepting an offi^r which would have put a preifjr 
sum into his pocket But though then iaithlees, he is 
now on the other extreme. Let us look at tha mat- 
ter fairly and candidly ^ 

The question is, not whether imilberry trees eaEb» 
sold this year ftt the high price which they ikiw < 
maud, but whether thii im likely to become a tSk 1 
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laagcoimtTy, and whetheHarmefs and otbenin various 
parts of the Unioii, 'aye, hi every part, are likely 4d 
«idd the «Bltare of sUk to other crops. It must be ad. 
nitted, for experieDce has tested the fact, that the soil 
^iffid oMttate of nearly every porlion of the United 
States, is adapted to the raising of eilk^ It will also 
lie admitted, that this Is an attiole the consumptioo of 
-which is rapidly inereasing in this country. Great 
Britain, France, and "South America, expensive as the 
fiibrics manufactuted from it mn. It is ake a fact, 
that it 6an be produced with much less toil, 'expense, 
tfsd dncertainty, 4han a crop of flax-*«*ftinb«rmorei 
that it will call into reqnisiiicii, many of liMise who 
are nd# comparathrtBly idle, for want-of suitable em- 
^ployinttit, ntRMly, iMu^ %nd ebildfciH viiho can 
jMck the lettvwi, tend ^tiie«ak>«oNDB, reel theailk, ftc. 
ibr it iiiviM<lrtie#« *at«sd«t ef these opentiiom are 
simple, and a kb^«4^e*of -&«m can be acquired in 
a short time, iikd by a very little practice. Beside, 
Ihe price of siU^ is Aob as to-malie the raising of it a 
very pr(^table1)usiness,and it woald be so, even were 
Ihe present prices reduced twenty five or 6fcy per 
CMit a circumstance not likely to take place in a very^ 
ftw years, in which case, a corresponding increase of 
consumption iday befeasona^y calculated upon. 

Under this ^ew «f ^he ^nbjeot, is it not morally 
certain, knowing as we aH do the enterprising charac- 
ter of our countrymen, that the article of silk will be« 
come one of the staples of. this country f Not in one 
year, nor perhaps in five years, "but as soon as the 
country be suppiitd^ith trees and wonns — we think 
■0, though we may mif^pidge. What prevents us from 
exporting silk even 4e China, from whence we former- 
ly imported large quantities of manu^ctured cotton 
goods, and to which ,we now send aimually, millions 
of yards of an infinitely better fobric at a less f)rice. 

The value of ailk'and^lk goods imported into this 
coimtry annually, is firom twenty to twenty five mil-r 
lions of dollars— we may not be able to manufacture 
the article iov many years, yet, in all the shapes which 
taste and luxury requirwr-but we can manufacture alt 
our own sewing silk, handkerchiefs, and we can also 
export the law material to those, ( say Great Britian 
and France,) where the manuiaeture has been ear- 
ned to grea^ perfection, in payment of the articles 
"Which we may impost from thence in a manufactured 
Itate. Mr. Gallatin, a sagacious stat e^man, and a dose 
observer of men and things, said more than twenty 
years figo, that this ccmntry must one- day become a 
lolfe;gmwing cpWlttcy— «ad would have bieen eo then, 
liut that the Amari«aas entertained the iaise notion 
jtbat Ibeie was a niyatary or grand secret in raising sOk. 
ivhereas it was^aaeof the most simple operations, and 
«i lare a crop as flax or cotton. His prediction 
IS JiPSt -cooiMf 'tUi«,Jrt least to a certain extent the pro9 
and c aa f ■ *wnn y ajBd Jwpartially, we caanot but think 
his expectatitm ere inaiiy years pass away will be fully 
VMtliaid- U sQt ^osa who are incBned to en^nrk 
Into the business, can.nm vaiy little hazard, and may 
XS»1}I» \u%9 jcotofi)? a ^ear or two to come. 

^Rpa Maimi litajncuTUB PaoPAOATip ht Siw- 
iMA ram -Oami'SLIia'-^Faw perhapa are aware ef 
ilwrfT>fi^i*B''rilh mti^ 4he Moras anUtcauUs may ^ 
.prapimated aa saduaar £roai slips of the succulent 
mtmm» A j eatkw a n mba cultivated a few trees the 
, .fttfl tmmm, infoiiea aie. that, in the latter part of the 
«Maiaaivaftai bsaakiilgQff te toips of -the main shoots 
m IWMlBn ^a fipeoteg af die wood, he stuck one of 
than in .^tgMwadtTJi* Ihanght aofsaore of it ; hut in 
IImi iUlf whea ha caaiB to tska up his trees, he found 
it was grown and well rooted. AstheexttaiBities of 
a^tfiadMSts Irk «ilMviachaa usually ^parish after they 
aoalakaiifip* ^d whan they do aot,.are worth very 
Mlatfer ayttiaii la flaat the saxt wpring.as I have 
Srand ihnn experienda, seldom $ny of them growing; 



. these may I be turned to good aceoont, by cutting 'diem 
oflfin August, three or four inches, and planting tfiero 
in beds of good earth, taking ofiT all but the ei^reme 
leaves, shaded for a few days, and watered oocafioii. 
ally, they will soon take root, and 1^ October attain 6 
to 12 inches or more in height^ Taken iip beinre 
severe frosts, and properly secured%i a cellar tillspriog 
they will make good nees the next season. All iUs 
will be so much dear gain, as it would otherwise be 
]«)st ; and 4he trees will be benefited by the epeiatkm. 
But if it is intended to feed a crop of worms lale in 
the simnner, it woohi not be advisable to take off the 
vxtwmities for cuttings, as these should he left 'wi^ 
their leaves. If it is desired that the trees should 4it- 
tain the greatsat possible height, leave the jnain aheot 
untopped, and* take theeltps from the side shoots 

TUG I»AIK¥. 



MILK 

HliLK Is a fluid eecreted by tha feande ofaB Asm 
unimals denoarinatcd MaBnMlia--«nd iaiendad av- 
idenlly ibr- the nourishment of their oflspring; The 
milk of every animal has cefHia peoaliaritiea which 
distinguishes it from every other milk. The^nilk of 
Ihe cow is most used by man as m aitiele of lbod,>aiid 
consequently nyre perticuiMly claisung their attav- 
tien. QlMmists, tbeiafoie, have made dioiee of il iw 
thehr experiments. 

Milk is an opaque fluid, of a whitish color, a slight 
peouliBr smell, and a pleasant, vweetkdi taste. When 
newly drawn from the cow, it has a taste vesy difiar- 
eut from that whioh it acquires after it has Mh kept 
ibr some hours. 

CREAM • 

When milk is allowed to remain for soma time at 
rest, there collects on its surface a thick unctuous, 
yellowish colored substance, known by the name of 
oveam. After the cream is separated the remaining 
milk is of a bluish white color and is much thinner 
than it was before. If it be Wited to the temperature 
of 100 ; aiul a liule rennet, which is digested with the 
inner coat of a calfs stomach, preserved with salt, he 
added to it, coagulation ensuss ; and if the coagulum . 
be buken, the milk very soon separates into two sub- 
stances, a solid white part known by the name of curd, 
and a fluid part called whey. Thus we see that milk 
m^ be easily sepaiaied into three parts, namely, — 
Creara» Curd, and Whey. 

CaSAM CHIB8I. 

Cream gradually increases in consistence by eaqio- 
sure to the atmosphere. In three or four days it ha- 
comes so thidt that the vessel which contains it may 
be inverted without risking any loss, fai eight or tan 
■days more its surface is coverod over with mucous 
and byssi, and it has no longer the ilavorof eresan, bat 
of very fiit cheese. This is the process for mMug' 
what in this country is called cheese. 

Cream poesssses many of the properties x^an i»L It 
is specifically lighter than water; ithastti tmetooas 
feel, staining cloths precisely in the manner efofl; and 
if it be kept fluid it contracts a tasie vary mmlefeas 
to the rancidity of oils. 

These properties are sufiicient to show us that it 
na^t^im a quantity of oil; but this oil is combined 
with a part of the curd, and mixed with soma ceram. 
Cream, (hen, is composed of a peculiar oil, curd, aad 
cerum. The oil may be easily obtained separata by 
agitating tha cream ibr a considerable time. Thia 
process is usually called churning. — 'The comiiraanea 
of this operation for a sufficient time causes the cream 
to separate into two portions : one fluid and reseniblhsg 
eieaaed lailk called buttar-milk— tha other aoUdaad 
called buttsr. 
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BUTTJUL 

Butter is a yellow color, possessing the properties of 
an oil, and mixes readily with other oily bodies. 
When heated to the temperature of 9^ it melts and 
becomes transparent.' if it be kept for some titae melt- 
ed, seme cuM and whey separates from it, and it as- 
sumes exactly theftippearance of oil. — When butter is 
kept far a certain time, it becomes rancid, owing in a 
good measure to the presence of these foreign ingre- 
dients, for if better be well washed, and a great portion 
of these matters separated, it does not become rancid 
near so soon. Butter may be obtained by agitating 
cream newly taken from milk; or even by agitating 
milk newly drawn from the cow. But it is usual 
toaHuw cream to remain some time before it is chutii- 
ed. Now, cream by standing, acquires an acid taste; 
batter, therefore is commonly made from sour cream. 
Fresh cream requires longer churning before it yields 
ill butter than sour does ; consequently cream acquires, 
by being kept for some time, new properties in con- 
sequence of which, it is more easily converted into 
butter which in all cases is perfectly sweet. 

The fLfftnity of the oil of cream for the other ingre. 
dlents is Such, that it never seperates complistely from 
them. Vx>t only is curd and whey a1 ways found in the 
creiam, but some of this oil is constantly fbund in cream- 
ed milk, and even in whey it has been ascertaintpd by 
experiments that butter may be obtained by churning 
Dvney. This accounts for the fact that more butter 
may be obtained ftom the same quantity of'milk if it 
be churned as drawn from the cow, than when die 
cream alone is collected and churned. 

CUED 

Curd, which may be separated from cieamed milk 
by renneti, has many of the properties of coagulated 
albuEden. It is white and solid ; and when all the 
moiature is aqueesed out, it has a good deal of bfittle* 
neaa Curd is used irt making cheese, and th» cheesf 
is the better the more it contains of cream, or of tkat 
oily matter which constitutes cream. It iak^o^n te 
cheese-makers, that the goodness of it diependu in a 
great measure on the manner of separating the whey 
from the curd. If the milk be much heated-^thv eo* 
agulum broken ki pieces, and the whey forcibly Sep. 
araied. the cheese is scarcely good for any thing; kui: 
the whey is dalicious and butter may be obtained from 
it in considerable quantity. Whereas, if the milk be 
not toomueh lieaied, (about 100*=^ is sufficient,)' if the 
coagulum be allowed te remain unbroken aod th* 
wfaajr ^llfepAnHHii by very sJaw and gamk» jieHtfW 
tha ekeeaa ia good.-— iFdnrnwrs' CabincL 



Cunst SaiLviaf-— " Willbuf'a sesQi^revolvin^ 
slldbs ehattMMkelives is aa adaitable contrivance to 
save labor i» the chaese-dairy. By it two men can 
easily tm% twenty four heavy ckeesas in a minute, 
and aia eaaUed to rub them without tisair being lifted 
from tii# alMltes. Tha o^mM fonsiais of an upright 
frame^ sHsfMadad by an mmm passing thraugh its hori- 
zofttfll aeatnev and bio whitsh slido aigt^ paii «f 
shalasiW tha dbtanoa of wU^fa may ba gradaatad to 
tha sisa af tka akeesea. The cheeses ara placed altsc. 
natatjr aha«» aud below ihe aiii^ Slates aca fixed up* 
on tk* baok of tka frajaa lo prevent the chaasaa falir 
ing out wkea tha fitasaw revolve. Tb4 frame is 
made atatiooaiy by a piB» and whan this is withdrawn^ 
it iamada to revolve half round upon its axis, which 
turns the cheeses. The shelves over tbera» and upon 
vvhieh the c koa s fn have lain the preceding day may ^hole, and by thumping a little the bees will imroe- 



then be withdrawn, and left to dry till the next day. 
wkeft they ai^ be returned, ihe turning pmceas 
repealad. aod the e&er shelves cleaned and dried in 
turn. The improvement is a valuable one in large 



"Henry Wilbur, of Richfield^ Otsego Co^ N. X^ is 
thaiavcniQf." - 



T UJE JtJEjg UIV M. 

MANAG£MENT OF BCKS* 
Early in the spring, from deficiency in the stoak of 
winter honey, tho bees of one hive are oflen found to 
sob those of another. To prevent this. I know of on 
better way than to make, the entry hole of the hiva 
that contains the most honey so small that it will barely 
admit them to go in and ouU But the greatest object 
which could claim the*attention of every oi&e who haa 
the charge of bees, is to prevent their dastfuction b^ 
worms. P^rhfips twQ thirds of the beeaon thelslaoJ 
«have within a few years been destroyed, by the insect; 
oalled the miller. It enters the hive and lays egga^ 
' which soon produce worms in such numbers as to 
destroy the bees or drive thena from the hives. To 
(prevent the access of worms, the hives should be. per- 
fectly tight, and have but one hole at the lower edg« 
of the hive ; the continual passing of the beas ^ill 
f reveiu them. But the roost sure way o( keeping 
them out is to have tu well made hiye, to act very level 
on a board, wtucjbi shall project out in. front of the hiv^ 
seven inchea^ to have a. channel or groove ahout tea 
inches long, and two wide, and half an inch deep cut» 
I in this board ; and then have a board about four incbes. 
wide nailed over th^ groove outoid)B of the hive. The 
! bees wilt enter the nive by this groove — the entry 
hole being at such a distance (four inches )&om the 
hive» no kind of insect will ever enter. I have ob. 
served that baea which deppsite t^eir honey in treea 
very ganeraUy have worms among thena» iftke hole, 
is large or if there are two or three small ones. But 
when the hole has been sa^all I hava always found tho> 
honey pure and free, from worms. Besides this great 
advantage,, the bees are less annoyed by the dust and 
leaves blowing in during dry weather, and rain beatr 
ing in during heavy stQrnis> All kinds of dirt are 
very o6^nsifVe to be^s. Tha hives should ba of new 
dean boards. To have them quite cleaB ia much bet. 
lev than to rub them with sug^ or adit and watec I 
have known bees to forsake hive^ which once contain, 
ed fi:jh or some other oily subetsnce. The enipty hives, 
dluiing winter, should be in some plaee where they 
can be kept from, ditt, particulsily from mice and ratib.. 
^hen beoj. swarm arid light en the limbs of trees* 
they should not be shaken off yiQleiJtly» but Ihe hive 
dhaiild be put near tl^am, or the limbs sawed oflT. 

The next Qbj;ect of sitenfiouisVo take up the honey 
without destroying the bees.. 

ThaoldmeU 
is a very bad oi 
first of July, OB 
the front of ths 
sioos as the one 
as many holes < 
-^raiseCnear tl 
oootaiaathe bs 
holes. The he 
lower one^and 
according to^i 
eiraar the. same 

oas ; and thus l^^ , ,^^ _ _. . , ., ^__^ 

But when the hole is made in the sidf of the hive it- 
self, you are under thte necessity of stQp.piiig it up and 
making them pass through one with which th^ have 
not been acquainted. Ia the Call after the bees have 
done collecting honey, take oS'the top hive and turn it 
bottom upwards* place the edge of it near the entry 



diately leave it and eater the other^ Take a piece of 
board of the proper size and screw \i over the holes. 
By this method you get a hive full of honey, and a 
sufllciency in the ether for the bees to live on diving 
the winter. Unless . the b^s have a second hive to. 
fill, they ara in a good season almost entirely idle allac 
July, lor want of room to store their honey. 
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Bf Ail melfaod of BMntgeiiMDt, beei are rendered 
^wmy piofiteble. Two yeart ago I bought a swami of 
ham on a limb of a tree for ^^5. From this one I 
liave 5 others, which independently of the honey they 
bare prodaced, 1 value at 28 dollan— and thould the 
Ifciee following seaiont prove fiivorable, I shall from 
tiUs one hive, have bees enou|hto support my family. 
From one hive of bees I can generally get two others 
•very year. At a moderate calculation, I shall have 
in 3 years 60 hives, and should the season be favor. 
able, I shall have one hundred. When my number 
cf hives is sufficiently increased, each one will «very 
Mason produce honey to the amount of seven and a 
JMJf dollars.— »Xon^ Idand Journal oj PkUoscphy, 

%ees. 

Mft. Tucker — I have noticed that the management 
«f bees is a subject which has often called torth re- 
■larks from subscribers to your valuable paper, the 
Genesee Farmer. It is a very interesting subject to 
Taiy many readers, if not to all. Great improvements 
in the management of the honejrbee have been made 
within a few years past, which have benefited both 
''tenants an<l landlords" — and probably, still greater 
. May yet be made by apiarian philoiophers. — But I 
have no claim to be ranked among these. My object 
is aimply to state a meihod which a friend of mine 
immies to obtain, with the greatest possible ease and 
convenience, the choicest and most delicious hooey iti 
great abundance. Upon this friend I lately called 
•nd partook bountifully of his " milk and his honey" 
— ^f the honey first, however, and then of the milk. 
This rich treat I enjoyed at the huuse of Mr. Nathan 
Bancroft, about a mile from our village. Mr. Ban- 
ciofi's method may not be new to all, yet it may be to 
•pme of your readers. After spending the greatest 
part of the evening before a ch^rfol fire in the midst 
cf asocial and agreeable family,— ** Come," said Mr. 
B., ** let ui ^alk up into my garret"— and with knife 
and plate in one hand and candle in the other, he led 
dM way and we followed on until we came to the 
mora firom which was brought forth *' sweetness." 
This is a tight plastered dark room, of the bigness of a 
common size bed room, in which were placed hives 
ibff the '* busy bees*' — being a safe and comfortable 
dwelling txHh for summer and winter for the most 
Industrious and frugal creatures of any in the world. 
In this room, boards about two feet wide, and four 
ieet long, are placed edgewise upon the floor, a little 
dirtance from die outer wall of the bouse, and upon 
these the hivee are set ; a board shelf is then placed 
iMtween an aperture in the hive, near the centre of 
Qoe side of it, to an aperture in the wall, over which 
dM bees travel in coming in and passing out. Their 
lionse room is sufficiently ventilated, a hole being 
asade also at the top and at the bottom of the hive. 
Thus having free ingress and egress to and from their 
dwelling in all necessary ways, they need not be dis- 
tuibed or injured by man, nor by animal of any kind. 
When the cold season comes on, they retire to their 
inner room ( the middle of the hive,) where they have 
in store a plenty of food for themselves— having left 
auider the shelf and attached to the under part and 
•ides of the hives, as well as at the top of the hives, 
CBoughof most beautiful white comb, filled with the 
purest honey, without bee or spot, to satisfy any reason- 
able creature. Thirty pounds might have been taken 
fiom the hive we saw, without disturbing the bees 
in the least. With one slice from the inside o£ the 
liive, we loaded our plate with the finest of honey in 
comb, and returned to esjoy the treat. J. D. 



It IS the peculiar characteristic of the truly pious 
and good, to, take pleasure in promoting and increas- 
ing &e comfort, the happiness and the interests of their 
iisUowBien. 



BEET SUG^R. 

From the Cbeehire Fanner. 
EDITOR'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington, D. C. 18th Jan. 1899. 

B. Coo^ Esa., Dear Sir ;— T send you an extract 
of a Memorial of Charles Lewis Fl«ischmano, a learn- 
ed Bavarian, to Congrest ou the Manufacture of Beet 
Sugar. 

«*The existence of crystalixable sugar in the beet 
«oot, was discovered by the German Chimist, Mark* 
gT9S^ in the year 1747. He communicated the results 
of his experiments to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlins-pointed out the importance which his dis^ 
eovery would have on agriculture and industry, and, 
endeavored to bring it imo practice; but all that time 
the price of sugar being moderate, chemistry not 
enough advanced to modify the compl icated operations,, 
and the spirit of enterprise not sufficiently awaklned 
10 make it an object of speculation, the discovery re- 
mained without being put into practical use, until the 
year 179€(49 years afterwards) when Archard. another, 
Prussian chimt8t,repeatetf iheezperimentsof Markgraf 
modified them, and erected the firat mauufactory at 
Kunnera in Germany. 

The results of Arohard*^ manipulation rreafed great 
aensation over all Europe, espeeially in France, wUere 
the chimists re*examiiied the process of Archard, sim. 
plified it, and made it more practicable and profitabla 
in its results. 

In 1814, these manufactories were in fuUopentioir 
and flourishing. ^ 

The cultivation of the Beet has had the most bene* 
flcial influence on agriculture, as, in the last yeas^ 
more than eighty thousand acres of land were planted 
in beet, producing about one million of tons of thia 
root4 and, as generally, rotations of four crops are adop. 
ted, it brought at least three millions, two hundred 
thousand * acres of land under the highest cultivation- 
The following table shows the rapid increase of the 
manu&clories, and the quantity produced in France : — 

Trs. Manufactories. Produced. 

, In 1828 103 100.000 ewu 

1631 2 320,000 «* 

1836 543 950.000 *" 

J837 600 1,000,000 '' 

or 50,000 tons of Beet Sugar. 

The Mtoafacture of indigenous sugar tlid nAafileot 

the demand for colonial sugar, as the cnnsnmptkMi con* 

tinually increased until the year 1835, as appears by 

a table from the Journal of Commerce ef 1S36» viz: — 

ConstMBption of Consumption of' 

Colonial Surer. Beet Sugar. 

In 1825 ill 41 7.975 t74^.O0O 

1831 12^84376 1,864000 

1832 11,681.620 2.796000* 
1835 12,861.600 5.592.000 

But m the year 1836, France impoHed only 75i20 
tons of coloaial ungar — a diminution of 15.630 tons ia 
one year; a qmantum too large not to alarm the pro. 
prieton of the sugar plantations in the French ootoniea, 
and particularly in Martinique, who looked some 
yean ago, with an ironical smile at the beet-sugar 
manufacturer. They who have ridiculed and carica- 
tured every improvement, in this branch of indus^, 
felt themselves forced to send, in 1835, Baron de Coob, 
with the following proposition to the French Govern, 
ment, vit:^-demanding, 

1. Diminution of the duties upon French colonial 
sugar, of 50 per cent and a proportional reduction of 
duties uponToreign colonial sugar. 

2. The permission to export the colonial sugar di* 
rect to a foreign market. 

3. A careful examination and investigation how the^ 
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French colonial, tnd beetrogar manuftctoriei may be 
equally taxed. 

The latest newt from France, Stetet that the Go- 
venunent came, finally to the conclusion of an equal 
taxation, upon the lariigenous and colonial sugar, as 
may be seen from the following extract of a letter, da* 

ted. 

"Paris, 30th Oct. 1838. 

« A branch of industry, (the odipring of necessity,) 
the production of sugar from beet-root, has engaged 
much attention in France, an^ has been carried on with 
success, and to a vast extent. The natural consequence 
has been, that sugar, the produce of the French colo- 
nies, which is burdened with a very large duty On im- 
portation into France, lOOs heaUn cut of the market Ap- 
peals were made by the tufiriTtg colonists to the Go- 
vernment repeatedly, representing the distrees into 
whiclr they had fallen, from this circumstance ; the 
irreipediable ruin that would necessarily fall upon 
them, if the present tariff was mantained, and solicit- 
ing relief After a variety of expedients to evad« a 
decision on the point, the Government has just come 
to the resolution of proposing to the Chambers (whish 
are to meet on the 24th Dec) to reduce the import duty 
on colonial sugar, 8 1-4 frances per cwt., which, with 
a precisely similar excise duty levied on the beet-root, 
or home grown sugar, will, they say, suffice to open 
the market to the colonies." 

Such is the state and result of the indigenous sugar 
manufkcture in France. 

England, the mother of colonies, which was very 
much prejudiced against the manufacture of indigenous 
sugar, seems to see in the adoption of it^the only means 
of improving the physical and moral condition of man 
in her colonies — and she has already overcome some 
(^her prejudices, and has begun tojestattlish manufac- 
tories. 

Russia, which adopts every useful improvement in 
manufacture, has in the Southern departments, large 
manufactories of beet sugar, by which she expects to 
furnish some of the Asiatic markets with this article. 
So have Bohemia, Austria and Switzerland large beet- 
sugar maoulacturies, in the mosf flourishing condition. 

The Germans, though Ibe discoverers of the crysi- 
alizable sugar in the beet-root, until 1836, made very 
little progress in its manufacture. But it seems that 
this nation, which has given to the world so many 
great and important discoveries, was destined to bring 
its own discovery of the extraction of the sugar from 
the beet to perfection. 

This was accomplished by Mr. Sehuetzenbaok from 
the Grand Duehy of Baden. Schoetsenbaok re-examin- 
«d earefiilly MarkgraTs experiments, and found that the 
first experiment of the grent cfaimist, made eigbty^ine 
ye«rs ago, is the best method, when modified, to pro- 
duce, with less labor and' expense, eignt pound* of 
white refined sugar out of one hundred pounds ef the 
raw beet root. 

This improvement will, in a short space of time, ex- 
clude all the colonial sugar from the European marker, 
aa well as our own. This improveRMnt, also, will 
* * change the condition of millions of men in the colo. 
nies. ^ 

The importance of Mr. Schuetzenback's discovery 
is best proved by chimical analysis and exajnination 
of the physiology of plants. This analysis of thn beet- 
root shows that 100 parts of the root contain 86,3 parts 
of water, 



fected very little, and the sugar prodliced from the 
beet in this country is of no great accoant, which arwea 
probably from the want of skilful and intelligent op^ 
orators in the fbrmer complicated manipulations ; but 
at present, in Europe, the manipulations are reduced 
to a process much simpler than brewing qf common taUe 
beer, which can be comprehended and performed by 
any person. The period is not distant, when farmera 
will produce their own sugar, or at least raise and dry 
the beet, ready for the manufacturer. 

It is obvious that America overbalances with its ad- 
vantages, the low prices of labor in Europe ; and that 
she is able not only to provide herself with all the- 
sugar wanted forborne consi^piion,bttt also te supply 
other countries. 

The sugiir now produced in Louiwana average* only - 
about 4 1.2 pounds per head for the population of the ^ 
United States, or about 70,000,000, pounds annually, 
which is but a small part of our consumption, i^ enor- 
mous suras are yearly paid to foreign counttles ftr 
sugar, as the following table shows viz: 
1832 imported into the U. S. - - -12 933 88 



3.3 

10.0 
0,5 



parts 



fibrous matter, 
crystalizable sugar, 
mucilage. 



Some enterprising citizens of the United States, 
sent agents to France, to investigate the manipulates 
of this tnranch of industry, but the resalts have yetef. 



1833 
1834 
1835 
1336 



. 4.752,343 

- 5.537,829 

- 6806.148 
-12514.554 



This sum will ani4nally increase in proportion as the 
population augments and their comforts and means in- 
crease. 

By the adoption of this new branch of industry, the 
sums ait present paid for imported sugar would be in 
a shojt lime, a dear gain to the country ; its agriculture 
would be improved and thousands of acres of exhaust- 
ed and deteriorated land, would be again taken tip 
and improved. To procure the necessary manure for 
the purpose, the farmer would be obliged to increase- 
his live stock, which would find daring the winttr 
season, plenty of food in the residuum of the numufac-^ 
tory. It would increase the consumption of etigu^ 
among the less wealthy class, and would make dieiir 
condition of life more comfortable ; and in consequence, 
greatly extend the po^rumtion vtuiv c^'uTiXrf* 

The manufacture of sugar is not confined^ ior Ae" 
beet and cane only. In Hungary, there are at present, 
manufactories which make sugar from pumpkin*.^^ 
The sugar obtained from the pumpkin is always con- 
siderable, whether the fruit has been raised on rich or 
poor land. The manipulation is said to be more sim. 
pb than the manufacture of beet-sugar, and requires 
less attention. 

The^ residuum is vtty good fbo# for cattle. One 
acre produces 650 cwt. of purapkint ; twenty pumpkina 
yield sufficient seed for one acre of ground. From the 
remaining seed a very good table oil of about 1& per 
cent can be obtained. 

Indian com at the period of tasselling, yieUH^jtwt' 
half as much sugar as the sugar cane ; and it is asien- 
ishing that this well known fact did not induce peraons '^ 
to plant coin especially fbr that purpose. 

To make use of green com and pumpkins profitably, 
Bnd to improve the crop of beet in quality and quant^y 
the folh)wing plan is therefore suggested, which weidd 
keep a manufactory in operation all the year round ; we 
know the beet requires a deep soil, snfliciently|prtm- 
ded with decomposed ^nure; as when planted in green 
manure, they yield much less sugar, and the operation 
is rendered more difficult. To prepare the field property 
for the beet, it should be well manured, ploughed, and 
planted in corn and pumpkins, and worked regularly, 
as long as the pumpkins leave room for the horse -hoe. 
\yhen the com begins to form the tassel, it should be 
cut o^, and the sugar extracted from it. The pump, 
kin has then all the influence of the son to come to 
full maturity, and should be used when ripe for sugar. 
The fi>llowing year the fieM would be in first rate or- 
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der lor tfao lyet, aod the ibilowjng rotation of otoml 

lodiaB corn and piinipkina i ybr Sugar. 

wi*h manui^, ? 

Beeti, \ 

Barley, ' 

Clover, 
Wheat. 

An acre of good cuhivated land yieWi,on an avenu 
!•, twenty torn ©f the bee?.root. Beets were sold tbif 
&U near Boaion fiM* $5 per ton. 

One ton of beets yield, when treated afiter i\» nev# 
■ie*od, 180 I b«. of whUe refined tugar. The cost of 
Manufacturing a ton of beeis into sugar, would be, at 
m teiy high estimate, f6. One hundred and eighty 
IpOttods of reiueJ beefr sugar would cost |ll. or 6 1 lU 
^OBts per pound, for which we now pay at the lowest 
nto 16 cents. 

The production of indigenous sugar in France, wai 
one of the main pillars ofAapoleon's continental systemf 
•nd the successful extraction of sugar from the beet, 
was relied on as the surest guaranty of its stability. 

*IW branch of productive industry, ther^fure, which 

^be first statesman aikl captain of the age regarded 

, a(lll»,«s the means of conquest and the source of wealth 

mad independence, cannot be considered a matter of in • 

^fiferaoee, to the government of this great and growing 

JKopaUic, whose duty and privili'ge k is, to watch over 

tM ioCerest and welfare of its citizens — a government 

aapiriog to no conquest, yet whose enviable distinction 

M to be fesarded as the last hope offnedom— thslasi 

aqrlttHi of liberty. 

CSigned,) CaAXLta IxwiB Fi^iiscHHAMif, 

Or^dmUqftheReyalJkgricuUurallnttUuUifjSam^ 

890. 

pATKin QFFtOK. I 

Waahington Dec, 37, 1838. ( 



DiSEASLB IN HORSCS. 

XltlMia^ib ««)>«»« A^pod Donidn of receipts whieb 
Imw nM belbte appeared in any publioaiion, and have 
— gagrtl ■irmn rrf the hestfarri«rs in our slate to coAtii- 
tele to our oekiBBS, yet we must in masy oases draw 
«pen the books end puhlicatiMa whieb bev^ precedsd 
«% and in all such eases shall endeavor to render due 
caadti. But we have ooneluded to let each paper 
«eBtoui those whioh ean be classed mder one head as 
lar as practicable, and for the purpose ef preaarvickg; 
teMer •ider, we shall be obkged to pick u^ ffoM dif 
IbiaBt aovreee such as will an swe r ottr purpeae and 
•MS (hem wilb tbos* we already barov wbteh will 
i—itir il incenvwiieiK at aU tii«ee to reader cfedtt lu* 
tbe proper author. Those below aae fpam the Far. 
■Mt% Receipt Book, sevesal of which we hav» used 
mtA feaad to be good.— 'AJaMe Ftirmtr. 

lb jprsatree « Asrse from iht hoU^-^Ttikm oi bees' 
wmx, mnttoo tallow, and sugar each 8 outtces* put it 
intoone ^aart ef warm miik^ and beat ii mml it all 
—lis aid nMXBa;tben put tbe whale into* btMle, 
ma4 iiiai bafose the wax, dro « begina to hardea^give it 
it tbe be i a a. Tn^ or three home afiarwarde give 
iMapbysiev 

AMtkif msA^d. — Giv* a bdhe oceaaionaUy ft half 
fbtt of bard wood ashea miaed in hia grftin> and 
1 liiaklnd^ or given in hia drink. Ttua is an eaeeUent 



^asCA^.— Give your horsesidt iteely— <aa thai will. 
m niae eases eat of tea» preserve him <wm the botis. 
If be is attacked by theta^ give bias a quart of wsna 
fisb brioft: and if tbe oaaa be a bad ooe^ repeat the 
49m Mica an hour. For this purpose, smie ynur fish 
brim, 

Pkyaic/or a J^rse.-.-A stiOBg deeoetkm of th* herb 



called thorowert, which is very common. Let it be 
mixed with Indian meat, or given throagh a bottle, if 
the horse refuse ihe iceal when mixed with thss de- 
coction. This is an excellent remedy against wenaa. 
Cure for the ^paviiu — Tak^ one pound of angle 
worms, fry them well in a pound of butler, and aftor 
it is coul add one gill of spirits of turpentine. 

Take one oc Onganuea Oil. (sold at the druggists',) 
which mix in one gill of spirits of Hirpentiiie. 

Gvery morning, rub the spavin with the angle 
worm mixture, heated in a shovel over the fire. 

£very evening rub the spavin with Origanum Oil 
mixture. By the time these are used, you WiU begin 
to see the horse improve. 

Dtving the operation, it will often appear, to make 
him wome ; i>ut this must not be regarded as iqjurioaa. 
It does not remove the luoip, but the disease will be 
extirpated. 

To prevent horses being teased with files. — Take two 
or three small haodsful of walnut leaves, upon which 
ngur two or three pints of soft and cold water — let it 
infuse one night, and let it buil a quarter of an hour-^ 
when cold it will be fit for use. Ho more is required 
than to moisten a ^sponge, aod before the horse goes 
out of the stable, let those parts which are moat irrita- 
ble be smeared over with ihe liquor, viz: heCween and 
upon the ears, the flaiJt. &c. 

To cure the thrush in hmrses^feet. — Simmer over tbe 
fire, till it tusas brown, equal pcu'ts of honey, vinegar, 
and verdigris, and apply it with a feather or braah 
occasienally to the feet The horse at the aaroe tine 
should stand hard, and all soft dung and atrtw be la* 
moved. 

Shoeing horses in totafer.— The smith fixea a aiRtU 
piece of steel on the fore part of each shoe, neit ten- 
pered too haid, which turns up about a lA of an inel, 
in the shape of a^horse^i lancet; the same t<r the hinder 
part of the shoe, turned up a little higher than die 
fore-part, tempered in the same manner. In going up 
a hill, the fore part gives a purchase thafC assists fito 
herse, and in going down prevents him sliding llff- 
wards. 

To prevent the feet of horses from haUing wWi 
snow. — If the frog in the hoof of the horse and the 
f^lock be defined, and "weft rtit>^>etf wMk soft aoap, 
previously to their goitig out in snowy weather, it 
will effiHstmlfy prevent their faH^n^, from ithat is 
tetmed balling with mow. A nnmher of acddsate 
mi^ht be prevented by this siaiple prtfcatttioM. 

Pdtle to fttop ftfcerfiii^.— Take of fr estv netltai, <fM 
handful, bruise them in a mortar; tM^ tvlne tttral. In 
powdery 4 oot wWaraa fl^nir, 3 ex. wive ▼iwcgstr, 1-2 
ofcoilofvitrin*, >*Sec. Beai tbewi all tegeibcr bMo a 
paepeand apmper p4e d get ef lewlatdo^r ilieaaouib, 
i« order to prevent it itom Mimz <nit, wsd tiMM baai- 
dage it on with a atron^g r^^\^•t, This dreasing uNHt 
reaNin ia tbe woand 10 or 13 houiHr 

Oimmmifor senttdM Ase^s^^Taka of hag's lard I 
pound, white lead, 4 ounces, alum in fiae pn ^w ^ er, 8 
eancea, w h i*e vilriol, 1 ounce* aagar of lead, \A acnee, 
oUve oil, 3 ooacea. 

Grind alt the nasvdars in a marUe mortar tritb Iha 
oil, or on a marMa slab; then add the krd^anA woifc 
the whole together till united. 

Thieis a aaatooaipoaition.lind vary pi ap wi to keep 
in a s«tble during the winter ; it will not on^ be 
foand aseful fiMr gseasy and aeratcbed heaK bal aiw 
lor stake aaNi treads al* every deaerfpiion. A aaMtt 
quantity must be rubbed on the part aflected every 
night and morning in slight cases ; but in treads, or 
wounds upon the heels it wilf be best to spread the 
ointment on pledgets of tow and secure them with 
bandages. , 

Omtinsttf fof greastf keeU. — ^Take of whUa aint. 
flitnt, 1 pound, white vitriol, bhie vitiie], and augar a£ 
lend, i»powcbr»aacb 1-d ez. Mia well tofatbet. 
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This ointment, when used, must be spread on strong 
brown paper ; and applied over the part that greases, 
and bandage on with listing. He may, after dressing/ 
be turned into a dry straw yard, and a few dioretic 
balls given to him ; one may be given every third 
day. Once dressing is in general sufficient to perform 
' a cure ; if not it may be repeated in a week after. 

Astringent emhrocaiionfm strains in different parts. 
—Take of camphor, 2 drachms dissolved in 1-2 an oz- 
of strong rectified spirits of wine nitre, 1 oz- dissolved 
in. 1-2 a pint of wine vinegar, spirits of turpentine, 4 
oz., white Icad^or bole asmenic, in powder, 1-U oz, 
aqua fortis, Ifuz. 

Mix and shake them all together in a bottle for use. 

Mixture for (h,nker in the mouth. — Take of wine 
vinegar, 1-2 a pint, burnt alum, and common salt, each 
1 oat., I^Ie amenie,t-2 oz. 

JIfix and ihafce them together in a bottle ibr nee. 

7|b cure vsind gaRs. — On the first appearance of 
wisd galls, their cure should be attempted by restrin- 
genta and bandage, for which purpose let the swelling 
be bathed twice a day with vinegar, or veijuice 
alone, or let the part be fomented with a deeoetion of 
oak bark, pomegranate, and alum boiled in verjuice, 
binding over it, with a roller, a woolen cloth soaked in 
the same. Some ibr this purpose use red wine lees, 
others currier's shavings wetted with the same, brae* 
ing them up with a firm bandage. 

Spring halt. — ^This a kind of lameness peculiar 
to the hind quarters of a horse, which occasions a stfd. 
den jerking of the legs upwards in his going. When 
it seizes the outside muscles ibe horse straddles and 
throws his legs outwards. But when the inside mus- 
cles are afifected his legs are twitched up to his belly. 
Sometimes it is only one \i g, sometime^i in both. The 
cure is difficult and rarely accompli&hed. Rubbing 
and fomentations are recommended, with daily mode, 
rate exercise ; by which the blood and spirit^may be 
equally derived into its disordered muscle ana its cor- 
responding one. 

Mdlanders.-^\i consists of chops, or cracks, on the 
inside of the fire leg agaiijst the knee, discharging a 
red sharp humor. 

To cure this disease, wash the crack with warm 
soap suds or old urine ; then rub them twice a day 
with an oinrmertt of bog's lard mixed with two 
drachms of sublimate of mercury: Or apply a poultice 
of the toots of marsh mallows flax-seed, soflened with 
linseed oil, tying it on with a roller. Continue that 
till the seeds fall off and the sores become clean. Af- 
terwards a mixture of turpentine and quicksilver Wilf 
be a proper application. 

CMtitf IN Hoftsas. Horses that are afilKted widi 
the eolie may be spee^ly reeved by drenching the« 
wi^ about a qoart oi'eonnaon salt and water owdeas 
strong of the salt as possible. It will edseaflbrd relief 
in easeeof the botts,and the symptoms of the twe ^vk 
eaflM are eften W9 siMilar that it is hard todiatingttisfa 
theak It is sdwayasafni to avoid tbe administr^on 
of medicines^ ol the qoalitiee and powers ef wdiieb we 
are igDonmt.—iikfmsr'ji Cabintt. 

Cure for Scours in Horses — Mr. Editor. — If 
you have not already given to your numerous readers 
the following recipe for curing horses that are at* 
tacked with a dysentery of scours, aiKl you consider 
it worthy a comer in your valuable paper, you are at 
liberty to do sq. 

Pat into a junk battle one pint of good gin and one 
ounce of indiga; shake well together and turn it down 
him. I have known it from personal observation to 
liave the desired eiect, and complete a cure in a 
ihoit timerf-^Xaniba Farmer. 

Abiaham S. TikUMMm 



'Through by Daylight.' —While a gentleman 
named Cooper, was recently boring throtigh the softr 
stone which abounds in Alabama, his auger at the 
djitance of seven hundred feet from the sur&ce, drojK 
pad through and disappeared. It is supposed tebava 
gone thro' the earth, somewhere in the neigfaborhood 
0^ China, as a strong scent of tea is said to iisiie Iraii 
the hole. 



T HE FARMER . 

From UK PootheKn Becorder- 

TBIRD kVfDmSm TO THe FABMBRS OF 

GBORG»A. 

If 3rou have made up yeur mind W live in £>%, 
luxury, and idleness, or if you are content to incTeasii 
yeur indebtedness by another loan, either fh>iii a bank 
Off a shaver, or if you can be fooled into a mortgage^ 
off our Land and Negroes to a Free Banking concern, 
it will be lost labor to give you counsel. 

The man whose head is, filled with schemei, Witt 
think the slow process of well regulated labor and 
economy, quite beneath the loftiness of his genius. 
Whatever else modern improvements have done, and 
they have done much^ there is one thing they baVe 
net, and cannit do. Thev cannot set aside the Di- 
vine decree, that roan shall eat his bread in the sweat 
of his face, until he returns to the ground. 

But because it is h^ped the number of reckless and 
silly people is small, while it is admitted large num- 
bers of all classes and callings are far from the patfi 
of wisdom and safety, it is believed that they have 
fallen into this path, rather by inadvertency, and from 
the bad example of others, than by a fixed intention 
to bring ruin upon thecoselves, and to entail wretched- 
ness and posterity. 

Surely it must be pleasing to every man to per- 
ceive the business in which he is engaged, prosperous 
in prospective — doing well now and a ftiijf chance 
for well doing years ta come. The farmer whdse 
-fields are yielding <»n annual increase production, 
growing in fertility and beauty, must have a source 
of independence and happiness, far beyond the man 
who perceives every year a lessetting product, vniUe 
barrenness, and threatened poverty. That v^e may 
c&ntinu€ to do well let us cast about oil all sides for 
the ways and means of improving our lands. 

The first idea of keeping landifrom exausfion, is to 
rest it from cultivation, and suffer it to be coated over 
with as much vegetable matFer as possible. It is be- 
lieved that from two to three years resting of fields at 
a time will go farther to their recovery, than the same 
amount of rest, by an alternate ctiltivation * observa- 
tibn gives this as a good plan — suflfer fields that have 
been pfeviously in small gi^iri, tO lie uncultivated at 
least one year. 

The most fruitful source of recovering exhausted 
land, must be from manure, which has been sufilered 
to lie in watte about the stables, gin-bouses^ and other 
places, in such quantities that had it been properly 
disposed of, thousands of acres now unworthy of cnl- 
tifvation, might haVe given labor an abundant renimrd. 
Every species ofraanure are more valuable than goU 
mines, and should be looked after and carefaUy dis* 
posed of. 

Pevhaps the most that ean be hoped fer, so long as 
our land will yield any thing abdve subsistence, is to 
induce the farmer to carry out to his field such manuro 
as can be easily obtained and advantagooesly dispov- 
ed of. When this much has been ddne, such will be 
found the reward, that we mi^ expect soon to find 
some efilbrt to increase die quantity iirom such sanreei 
at eoitmon sense, may stiggesL The means of reie- 
ing and using manure in the farm, are varkMB wiA 
very abiuidant, and mmc be teft t» the tiumght woA 
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judgment of each planter for himself; the most im- 
portant part is to have the work done, and abundantly 
^one. 

To 'Preserve our land, repeated crops of cotton must 
lie stopped : for kept in that clean state that cotton 
fields are, is to expose them to be carried off both 
winter and summer by the rains. 

It is impossible after all is done by alternation of 
ci<^ps, by rest and by manure, to fully preserve and 
restore land. 

We must universally adopt the plan of ditches, and 
]iori2»ntal rows on all our bioken fields, if we will 
sot leave to our children a most cheerless and gloomy 
inheritance. Tl^is plan has been practised for several 
years successfully in Virginia, and some few are try- 
ing it to advantage in this State. Perhaps it would 
be best to commence in^a small way a field or two of 
m year, and such as will be most easily laid oflf, by 
thk means the practical knowledge may be ob^ined 
and the laborers become accustomed to the work. 

It will not be -denied that it is a work much more 
worthy to engage the mind of the fiirraer as to how 
he may most easily obtain the food and raiment that 
pleases, than that he should make himself a common 
disturber by a heated engageqlkent in the party politics 
of the day— for yourself, your children, for your coun- 
try, &r Philosophy, and for Religion, begin, to turn 
your thoughts and actions to preserve the fields that 
are now fruitful, and to restore those that have been 
made barren by bad husbandry — we may bestow our 
next on slaves, and slave labor. 

From the Franklin Farmer, 

RULES OF GRADING CATTLE. 

Many persons seem not to understand the different 
meanings of the technical terms used by breeders, to 
designate the rank, grade, or proportion of pure blood 
of cattle or other animals such as " thorough bred" 
'fuUMood" ** mixed blood," &£, The dishonest have 
often defrauded the unsuspecting purchaser, who has 
not learned to disorimmate the relative uses and , 
value of these terms, applied to animals. And there 
are some who do not know there is a great difference 
iMtween thorough-bred and part blood animals, who 
do not understand thn rules of grading, that is ascer- 
taining the proportion or amount of pure blood existing 
in an animal whose pedigree is stated. As there is so 
much value now attached to blood ; and as even frac- 
tions are counted and the price of animals increased 
with increasing fractions, we shall endeavor to explain 
the use of these terms and lay down the rules of grad- 
ing, in order to benefit such as desire to understand 
the subject. 

Thorough hred animals, in the strietett sense^ are 
thoee descended through a long line of ancestry, every 
o^e of the same racie or breed. This term, however, 
is now frequently applied to animals descended from 
ancestry of different though superior breeds. Thus, 
some of the breeders of Kentucky denominate a bull 
or cow " thorough-bred," which may possess blood 
both of the long horn, and the short born, Durham 
breeds; or the short horn and the Herefurds, Ac, 
provided, however, that none of the ancestry on either 
aide, have any but pure blood of their own breed. 
The most prac^cal definition of the term is, — ** de. 
scended from ancestry of superior and long established 
qoalities" 

The tern fuU-liood is used in Kentucky to desig- 
.nate an animal having, in 32 parts, no less than 31 
parts of pure blood, that is, five or more direct crosses 
of pure blood upon origin of impure blood. The dif- 
ierenee then, between a thoroughbred and ^fuU-blood 
animal, is sim)ily this ; the former traees back in direct 
line without any Impure crost, to the origin of the 
jace, at to that ammal regarded m tlie loarce of the | 



improved race, as Godolphjn of the blood horse and 
Hubback of the improved Durham ; while the latter, 
though running back through five or more direct pure 
crosses, reaches an origin, on the side of either sire 
or dam (most frequently the latter) of impure blood. 
The term full hlood, we believe, is rarely, if ever, ap- 
plied to the horse, though it is frequently to cattle and 
sometimes to sheep and swine, if a horse is not in.- 
disputably thorough.bred, but still has a respectable 
portion of pure blood, he is roost frequently styled — 
" well bred" — a very indefinite term indeed, but which 
has a very decided meaning, if the hdrsp's perfor- 
mances have been very creditable. 

The rule of ascertaining the exact amount of para 
blood in an animal of roiied blood, that is, a part 
bkxid animal, is founded on a very plain truth— ;jfAaf 
every animal posieitee half the Uooi, tohatever it be, of 
each of its parents. Thus a calf by a thorough bred 
bull out of a common cow, is half-blood. A calf out 
of a 1-2 blood cow, by a thorough bred bull, is 3-4 
because the half of 1-2 (for the dam) is 1.4 and tbo 
half of one (for the sire which is regarded as unit) ia 
1.2, and 1-2 add^d to 1^4 makes 3.4 ; and so of eveiy 
case, for the rule applies in all oases whatever, whether 
one or both the parents are jpart blooded. It is just 
as. easy to apply it to the animal, both of whose pa- 
rents are part blooded, as to one whose sire -(or dam)^ 
only is thorough bred. A simple arithmetical, rule» 
then, may be stated thus :•>— 

To ascertain the proportion of pure blood, in any- 
animal of mixed blood, if the btoud of the parents ia 
given — RuLS. To half ike pure Hood of the sire add 
half the p\ire blood of the dam ; the result is the atnount 
of pure btood of the osffpring. 

It is to be observed in applying this rule, that Bfuff' 
blood, or thorough bred animal is represented by 1 or 
unit, a part blood animal by fractions and an animal 
of no blood by 0. In counting grades, there is no dis- 
tinction between the offspring of a full blood and a 
thorough bred animal ; though it is evident a descen- 
dant of the latter has a larger proportion of pure blood 
than one of the former ; thus the half of 31 J2 is 31.64,. 
a little less than 1-2 ; but the difference is not regard* 
ed or counted in practice, for as before stated, a full 
blood animal, that is a 31-32 is represented by 1 or 
unit. We will give one illustration of the rule of 
grading, which will answer as well as a hundred,, 
selecting an animal descended from ancestry of dif- 
ferent breeds in order to show the proportion of each. 

Florence, a heifer, was got by A, (a full blood short 
horn Durham bull,) her dam B, was got by C, (also a 
full blood short horn,) her grandam D, was got by E, 
(a full bleed long born bull,) her great grandam F, 
was got by G, (a full Mood Patton buUj out of fall 
blood Patton cow. Now according to the rule kid 
down and applied to this pedigree, Florence is 3.4 
short horn Durham, 1-6 king bora, and 1^ Patton 
The origin whence we begin to trace the blood of 
Florence is her gt gr. dam F, a nittoo cow. F being 
bred to E, a long horn boll, her calf D is 1J2 long 
horn and 1-2 Patton. D being bred to C, a Durham 
bull, her calf B. is 1-2 Durham, 1-4 long bom and 1-4, 
Patton. B being bred to A, also a Durham boll, her 
calf Florence, is 3-4 Durham, 1-8 long horn and 1-8 
Patton, as before stated. 



Grinding Cob?. — A Corespondent of the Geaessee 
Farmer says, — It has always been the practice in thia 
part of the country, when the com has been threshed 
from the cobs to throw the cobs away ; but we have 
learnad this winter to do dififerently with our cobi. 
We now get them ground. We find that meal made 
of cobs, pig com in the ^~ar, and oats, is most excellent 
for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. Sometimes we get 
cobs and oata gronnd together, always using half or 
one third eobi. We ^ve fed this. EMal, mixed witb 
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potatoes cat fine, to our calves and shefep For our 
hogs we boil potatoes and mix in this meal while the 
potatoes are yet warm. This cooks the meal in some 
degree. This is a new way of wintering hogs, at 
least to us ^ but I have never known our hugs to do 
better. i 

Farmers who never- got any robs ground, I think 
would do well to try the experiroeni, when I think 
that they would agree with me that cobs are of too 
much value to be thrown away. 



from the American Farmer^ 
BEST FOOD FOR YOUNG TURKEYS. 
Mr. Skinner. -^^ 

Permit me through the medium of the ** Farmer,*' 
to piAeat my great acknowledgments to ray cousiD» 
Tabitha, for her instructions on the subject of prevent- 
ing the gapes in yoiiDg turkies and chickens. Ko 
diaease, perhaps, is more destructive to those species 
of poultry. My cousin's philosophy, deubtlessr is 
sound, as to the nature of the disease ; for not being a 
professional anatomist, I am not disposed to controvert 
the opinions of those more scientific than mysel£ I 
am no theorist, but for ray practical knowledge in mat- 
ters of domestic concern, am indebted to personal ob> 
servmtion and the experiments of others. 

Peihaps it may net appear presumptivj^ in me to 
•nggest to your numerous readers a mode of preparing 
food for young turkeys, which, for a long time I have 
successfully followed, and which recommends itself by 
its simplicity. Two eggs boiled to hardness, cut fine ; 
a handful of young mustard, also cut fine ; Indian meal 
scalded in boiling water, all mixed together with a 
small quantity of ground pepper, are sufficient to feed 
at one time one hundred young turkies, to be increased 
in quantity as they increase in size, until live or six 
weeks old. They are very fond of this^mixture. Eggs 
that remain after the setting hens are supplied, though 
imfit for other purposes, answer this end. Feeding 
my turkies on food prepared as above described, 1 have 
never known an instance of one dying with the gapes, 
though until I adopted this preparation I found it ex. 
eeedingly difficult to raise any considerable number 
of them. 

I have usually sown mustard seed at such time as 
to have it young and tender about the season in which 
turkies are hatched. Perhaps it may not be a useless 
hint, that many poulterers permit the gentleman of 
the gang to acquire too long a beard. Eight females 
with one male, a year old, are sufficient to raise from 
eighty to one hundred turkies. Should mustard be 
scares, lettuce raay be substituted. Aunt Betty. 

SvQkH But, for Milch Cows. — An intelligent 
gentleman fVorn the eastward, assured us a few days 
ago, that by giving his cows a peck of sugar beet 
twice a dayi cut up with their hay, he was enabled 
to get just as rich milk and butter during the winter, 
as in summer, when the pasture was at its best Now 
as an acre of groi^nd well manured, planted in this 
root and well attended, would yield beets enough to 
keep ten cows from the 1st of November till the 1st of 
May, should not every farmer make his arrangements 
for i^anting beets next spring. From our own experi- 
ence, we have no doubt, that this addition of beets to 
the ordinary feed of the cows, would make a weekly 
difference of 2 lbs. each in their product of butter. 
From the 1st of November to the 1st of May, there are 
36 weeks. This number of weeks at 3 lbs. additional 
butter, would give us 52 lbs. f#r each cow during the 
period named, or 520 lbs. for the la cows, and if we 
set down the butter ks being worth 25 cents per lb., it 
will give us 130 dollars as the value of additional 
yield brought about by the feeding with the product 
of in acre IB bsets. B«t this isnot allr-the pioprisior 



of the cows, in the spring, would have the gratifiea- 
tion to know that he had treated his animals well, and 
the satisfaction of seeing them in good condition— 
Fanner and Gardener. 



Citron Pdmpion.— This most excellent and delici- 
ous article was introduced into this country by Com- 
modore Porter, who gave a few of the seed to 
Lieut Gamble, then at the navy-yard in this city, 
who cultivated them successfully. Lieut Gamble 
was transferred to the navy.)^rd at New York, 'at 
which place be continued the cultivation, and it 
gradually spread over Long Island and along the 
banks of the Hudson. 

In the wheat growing districts of New York, it has 
almost entirely superseded the common pumpion. It 
possesses all the good qualities of the pumpion and 
squash, it is neither watery nor stringy, makes a most 
delicious pie, fkr superior to that made of the former, 
and goes much farther. It is also served up at table 
with meat, in the same maimer as the squash, and if 
not superior it is cerrtainly equal to the best of the 
species. For all culinary purposes it is a superior 
article, and as it contains avast proportion of saccharine 
matter, we are persuaded that it would be highly 
beneficial to cattle, especially milch cows. Another 
great and very decided advantage is that the citron 
pumpion may be readily preserved throughout the 
whole winter, provided they are kept free from the 
influence of frost 

The seed may be planted at the usual time of plant* 
ing the pumpion in the spring. William P. Jenny, of 
New Bedford, in a letter, to a gentleman iii this city 
on the subject says, ** They require a rich, moist soil ; 
I planted in beds six feet across; they require con. 
siderable room, as they are great runners as well as 
great bearers. I have seen the ground literally 
covered with them. . With us they frequently grow 
to the weight of thirty to forty pounds, and I have no 
doubt that they would with proper attention in the 
culture reach the weight of seventy to eighty pounds. 
They are in deservedly high repute with us. They 
resemble in shape a melon, have no neck, are easi^ 
cultivated, and in great demand, all brought to this 
market last fall being immediately bought up. — 
Philadelphia Farmers* Cabinet 

MORAL REFLECTION& 
Happiniss— All men seek to be happy; but honors^ 
pleasures, and riches, never yield true and solid hap. 
piness. A thousand cares disturb their enjoyment 
during life, and in the hour of death we behold their 
worthlessness. Piety alone, by scouring within a 
profound peace, eonducts through a transient felicity 
to one that never ends. It is the hope of this blessed 
eternity, which tranquilizes the hear% mitigates, and 
sometimes even renders lovely, sickness, afflictions, 
and, misfortunes, to which mankind are exposed. It 
in the only joy that tlJ age augments, and which 
stengthens itself in the general weakness of the senses. 
A man who has began to give himself to God, ought 
to consider these fundamental truths ; and he ought 
also to be convinced thereof, by the testimony and ex- 
perience of thoSe who have served God a much long- 
er tiine ; and I am certain, if he perseveres in his goMl 
resolutions, that he will taste within hhnself a hap> 
piness from this life, which shall surpass all he ever 
believed or hoped. 



MoiAL CouRAOC— The highest and>most perfect 
order of courage, and that which, in a very coosidera- 
ble degree, comprehends every other kind, is moral 
courage. This is a quality which is unknown to the 
brute creation— ^nd is found developed in man in pro- 
portion as he appioaches the perfection of ' 
nature. 
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With additional Attraetinns! 



The present Bumber closefl the first ^oIubwb of the 
SiXk Growei, and we naw take th» opportuoUy to le, 
CuHi our thaaks to these kind fHenda wh^ have se 
libaraO^ patroaised^ vtk TlM sueeese ef the work hat 
exeeeded oar most sangain^ anticipations, and wilt 
caose US to spare ik) labor or expense whatevet to 
makeitke S£CO|«D VOUIM^inleiesting te the SII4& 
ORQWSR AN0 TH& FAB14SR. 

The^ work now circulatefr OT^R TEN raOU- 
SAND COHES EVERY MONTH to subscribers re- 
-siding in all parts of the Union — and from the coor 
tiaued deooand for it, no doubt is entertained that ilte 
patreoage viH be iocieased in a few moBAbi at least 
^fouT ioM. 

We have placed in the hands of an eminent French 
translator^ more than 

14^<»0 pages 0fNew Treatises 

ttpon the SUk Worm and the Sugar Beet, 
whieh were sent u» fcom Europe, and in our next 
shidi commence the pubiteation of them, knowing that 
the information there given will be useful and sads- 
iactorjr. We have also been promised the corres- 
pondence of several celebrated French silk colturiais,. 
which will also be promul|fated through oui pages,*- 
In fiiet all that we can do to disseminate practical 
knowledge in regard to the silk business shaU be 
done. 

In beginning a. NEW VOLUME, we are solicitous 
that every penon who wishes to obtain a knowledge 
of th» Stlh Cvltwe, and the growing of the Legiti* 
mate Btforas Multicaitlis tree, will be persuaded to 
seod us their subscriptions at once, that they may se- 
^oure the work from the commencement of the number 
jma about to be publidied. The year's subacriptions 
totba iiifet Tf^me will cease with the number now sent, 
and we look with confidence for a renewal of the same 
immediately, as there is a progressive interest in the 
buuness which makea it requisite that our readers 
ahottid become aoquaiated with the important results 
of practice and eiperienee whieh we have te lay be- 
fore them. The present patrons of the work vvho 
wish their subscriptions to continue,, will please for- 
ward their orders (AND THE CASH) immediately. 

A f«w copi^ ef tha FIRST VOLUME are yet on 
hand, and have be^n stitched up expressly for trans, 
•nissiofa by mail. 

The ternsofthe.SILK GROWER andFARMHlR'S 
UmHAU '» one dollar per a»num.-«TW£NTY 
SUBSCRlPnONS are furnished for TEN DOLLAS& i 



The work is pohiished moatbly — ev^i^n nm^ier 
comprising tweaty-four large oetave pages, EMBEL- . 
LISHED WITH NUMEROTts APPROPRIAI^ 
ENGRAVINGS, with the addition of a cover for ad- 
vertisements, &c, 

a^TnSny ^gtnt farumrMmg 
TW^EJVTY JVamcH and TBJT 

shall be entiited to a copy of 
the Volume Just completed^ 
done up in a neat eover^ whieh 
will be tram»mUt€d to Mm 
imn^eOlaMety on the receipi$%^ 
hi$ oftder. 



AU oi^ew for 1^ work^ posliia fM. wi» W 
ffMmpliy aueiided l», if addiesMd lo the P n htt si m, 
e ALEXANDJCR, At&e»8&Bkiiiaii«%FMiUI» 
Flaee, Philadelphia. 

tlCTOwv cowtttry brctlferea Iby pwMlalftiiMr 
aite alMT« a few fttnaesy will estHle aHeaw^ 

abo^t to'be eonunemeed^ aasd wHwrn a flail' 
oopr »t tlie Fivet Volwaae, Ae»^ atMeked, 
wlUleli. win b* seat t» tbeaa mm aooMaatlbeir 
jfwpmmm ave veecftrea eoMalntaiflr tka A«kvax« 
ttaemewU ^ *■ 



For tbe Americau Silk Grower. 

Msssas- Ebitors.— A few days since I noticed in 
Mr. Jonathan Dennis* SUk Manual, where ha givei 
instructions to the growers of MuIticauHs trees to 
soak their trees in water some iweniy four hours or 
more, in order to insure more certain their propaga- 
tion^ Notwithstanding that the planting season is 
i»w over far this year I desire tooorreet that nistafce» 
through the columns of your widely circulated paper. 

I know from my own practical experience that to 
soak the body and branches of tbe tree twenty-four 
hotura»or three or four days, as I have heard ef some do- 
iag so. in water before planting them, is a seriouai^iiiiy 
to them in germinating. The. buds get filled wi& 
water so as to destroy the germinating properties in 
many of them, aiyl the bark will become so water 
soaken that it will strip from the wood soea after be^ 
iag planted, unless the trees are in a vary sauiid eon^ 
dition. 

Agsin, theoretical philosophy teaches us that to soak 
the trees in water, and more especially the trees that 
are made into cuttings, say two or three daya, is aA 
error for the reason that they will greatly lose thair 
sap. The water wiH dissolve the yonng sap, and 
extract it as it will be more fluid, aitd it will be a 
poor alignment to say that the pores of the wood be- 
ing filled with water inatead of the sap will aaswar 
the sane purpose in propagation. But to wet tha 
trees or cuttings immediately before pl^anting them, t. 
think will be beneficial, for the dirt will better adhere 
te them. When an artificer in wood wishes to hasteo 
the seasoning of hia timber he will first aoak it in way 
ter and then lay it oat to dry. Tha youiig sap "mSi 
be made more fluid, and mingle vrith the water Tery 
considerably. I mention this as a fitf iher confirmap 
tioo of my theory respecting soaking auilberry ant. 
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PARI S CORRESPOWP EWCE 

Notice on the Culture and Advantages of the Moras 
Multicaulis under the climate of Paris, communi- 
cated for the American Silk Grower, by Bossin, 
BotBiiiatyiiiMiibeff of sevefal learned Societies. 
Fm aHDjft y«ar« pwt/th« act of reatiAf ailk womm 
bM nade tofid pfogreat niuler the dilate of Parie. 
Mr. Lobeleuff DcskMickampa ha% from the year 1892 
CMMtenced expnimenta which he baa foUowed with 
a» indbafatif^k zeal thft foBawiag yean, in whick b« 
bMpMivad liiM k waa practieabJe MSniae ia that part 
of Ftamea, eto^ of oacMoa m fina md aa abuodam aa 
in theaoaih. A little later, ia 182d, Mt. CtmUm 
B^a tyai aia founding at tba Anyinef ^ .Sinainl, aa- 
dte the anapiaaa of ChAries tba Tenth, aa eataUiah- 
maattoaarra aa a modei ft>» the aiaoatioQ of the ailk 
wana^hta gives la thai braadvoTiadMtry aa impafae 
ivhieh aeeaa never tabe leeched ia fatore. The sue 
caaa obtained on a larger acale by thia ktlar adadKor 
Baeacwn prodaeed maoy uaitalanvaalhat la^di^ tlatM 
iaa eenaideraUe nnmbef of aaagnameraa (caoooaenM^ 
eiaelad in the Ticiaily of the Capital (Park) aad even 
farther north. 

The Aiulber^ trae being die oaly one on the leaves 
of which the silk warm caa be ledv lai^e ^aaatitica 
of iham have been planted for seveial veora paat, in 
,aU plaMs ivhMe oocoonenea were to be erected. B^ 
the coaaun Mulberry tree, or white Malberry, (Mo- 
ma Alba) as well as all ito varieties, is of a slow 
growth. When they use to cultivate that tree to its 
ordinary high ai2e» it required at least ten years be- 
fore they couki collect the leaves, but since many 
educators have commenced ito culture at a low size, 
they have shortened that time one half. Still; five 
yean of expectation are very long. 

Tha Mulberry tree of the FhiUppiws, to which 
Mr. Perrottet. travelling Botanist, altacl^ed to the 
French Mavy Department, has given the name of A/o- 
rtu MidUcatdis, from ita tendency to put forth several 
atalka from the same trunk* and which he brought in 
1831 from Manilla to the Kiog'a garden at Paris; that 
tree haa over the Morus Alba ani^ advantages, which 
will eauaf it m be duly appreciated by those who will 
enbadK in the laiaing of the silk worm. 

In the first plaoe, several positive experimenta have 
pioived that t|ie Moms Multioaulis can furnish to the 
silk worms a food quite as good as that of the Moius 
AIIml. The experimenta made by the very skilful 
Chemist, M«. Chevreal, member of the Academy ef 
Soiancea and of the Royal ami, Central Society of 
Agricnltiue^ on the silk produced by worms fed ercZu. 
smdjit on the leavea of the Morus MuUicauUa, have 
pmved the silk to be of excellent quality as to strength 
aad fineaeis» as well as to the quantity produced, aad, 
that it can very easily be bleached and dyedw 
, Theedvailor* of silk worms may then, without the 
leiMt heittation, employ the leavea of the Moma Mul. 
tioaalia instead of the Morus Alia ,* the former will 
3rndd tu tha ailk werma a food aa wholesome and more 
atNudaal» for iu leavea are generally two or three 
tiMda larger than thoae of the heat variety of the com* 
nwikiad^ The leavea of t^e Mnlticaalii have even 
¥fii g ft w m u M ii i* diwuf i w i tfitt thiBf omotgnd 



ought npi to be given t^ the worms, in any ati^ of 
the feeding, without being cut in pieces larger or 
smaller according to the age of the worma. Thia 
operatien at any rate^ can be easily accomplished widi 
sharp sheara. . 

The Moms Multicai^ can, net only fiirnisb to the 
worms a food aa good and more abundant than tha 
Morus Alba, but the former has over the latter aa im- 
mense advantage which must render it infinite^ pee' 
cious, that of being very easily and rapidly muliipfied- 
Planted im the spaing £N>m ciuttinga and properly at- 
tended to, it may give in the fall shoots four or fiva 
feet long ; fiem this cireunatanee. one may after thk* 
teen ot fbntteea months with a anfEcient quantity of 
theaa enttinji, oommeaee the feeding of the ailk 
weuns. if net on a krge sqale,. at least make aafikaeat 
tfialt to aaeeitain the possibility of suceeeding in it; 
whilst with the common white Mulberry^ ona cannot 
weU embark in such trials, but afkr several yeant 
siaca he haa to lose time in sowing, tranaplanting tha 
yonag wild aboota, giafiing them, and finally wait until 
they will he laxga enough to yield a anffioieat qua^ 
ti^ ef leaveai. 

The MeiusMulticanlis succeeds v»ell ia light sandy 
soil, widtottt manure, and if the under atratum ha 
semewbat cool* the trees grow with much viigor. 

This tree decs not soit for high sizes.; keeping it 
law and planted at distaacea of from throe to six feet 
every way when you have but little ground, you can 
plaat the Multieaulia at the fbroyar distance ; but those 
footed farther apart, say ftomfive to six feet, wiUac^ 
quire in pioperiion a larger growth and live longer^ 
because their roots will have had a chance of apread- 
ing more. The trimming required for these low 
plants, is to cut them every year immediately after the 
fall of the ledves, a few inchea above ground. Ma* 
naged in this way they will produce each year froim 
the day they will h&ve been trimmed to the end of 
the fall, new stalks 6 or 7 feet high, which will yield 
the ensuing spring abundant crops of leaves. 

The injury caused to the Morus Multicaulis by the 
frosts of our winters baa been much exaggerated. In 
the winters where the thermometer does not fall 
upder seven or eight degrees, it does not Buffet more 
than our common white mulberry, but aa we cannot 
foresee in the fall the intensity of the cold of the fol- 
lowing winter, it is prudent to guard against it We 
will suggest to that effect a process in which we culti- 
vale many of them, and have always been sue 
cessfuL At the beginning of November, the weather 
being dry and mild, as soon as all the leaves will have 
fallen, you will have to cut the plants aa above men- 
tioned, and cover the roots and trunk with five or six 
inches ot earth taken from the neighborhood of the 
plants. Thus protected, the Multicaulis will stand 
the moB[ rigorous winters, and they should remain co. 
vered in that manner till the 15th or 20th of March 
following ^ at that time, a little sooner or a little later, 
aa there seems to be no more apprehensions of the 
frost, you will lemove the earth which covered those 
roots and trunks. With these precautions, which ar« 
always prudeoit, we stacceeded constantly in preserv- 
vagtm w«tkiQit plaoti. We tlia lajr the trcm god 
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bnacfaet io trenches four or five inehet deep and 
<^ver them over with earth. Thw proce» Bucceeos 
also very well. 

The care required by those trees is at all events 
very simple ; in uncovering their branches at the end 
of the ^ inter or commencement of the spring, we give 
them a good pleoghing, and during the fine season 
two light plough ings, say the first after the collecting 
of the leaves, and the second at the end of July or be- 
ginning of August. 

The Morns Multicaulis furnishes the means of 
raising several crops of worms in the same year, as It 
has been recommended by Mr. Loiselear Deslou. 
champe, who has made several experhnents which 
have all succeeded, because that tree is susceptible of 
being trimmed two or three times, and always to shoot 
forth new branches without being exhausted. The 
only ^fference will be that the new shoots will be 
the less tall in the fall, as the tree will have been 
trimmed oflener during the summer, but the tree will 
have produced in proportion more leaves than any 
other mulberry tree. We refer for more ample inibr- 
mation the educators of silk worms to the ^ Conside- 
KATIONS on the Morns Multicaulis and its advantages, 
the new considerationt on the eulture of the nAilberry 
tree, and the plan to follow for making several crops of 
silk in the same season." These interesting works 
* have been published by our honorable colleague Mr. 
Loiseleur De^ouchamps, member of the Royal and 
Central Society of Agriculture, to whom the industry 
magnaniere or the art of managing the silk worod is 
entirely indebted for its rapid progress and success, 
which have been thefiuitof his meditations. 

BOSSIN. 



Ifotiee on the Madia Sativa. Communicated for the 

American Silk Grower, by Bossin, Botanist, member 

of several learnt societies. 

There is not an Agriculturist who has not witnessed 
in our Parisian climate, how often the bad weather 
has interfered with the culture of the oleaginous 
plants so useful to our country, and this motive has 
. induced several of the most learned Agriculturists, 
lor many years past, to make observations on the ve- 
nous kinds of oleaginous plants which ofiered some ad* 
vantages, and of which the culture could resist the 
bad weather of the springs. 

Mr. Bosch, head gardener of his Majesty the King 
of Wurtemberg, has at last seen his experiments 
crowned with the most fortunate results. He has not 
only discovered the plant which suits us, but he has 
cultivated it with an astonishing success on various 
soils and under a climate less favorable than that 
of Paris; we mean the Madia Sativa, annual plant, 
native of South America, of that country to whom we 
already owe so much gratitude for the potato. Its pro- 
ducts are of a quality so far superior to all others, that 
ihey must encourage all land holders to cultivate it. 

The Madia Sativa is of the family of the compon- 
ties. It glows to a size of eighteen to twenty.four 
inches ; it is adapted to all kinds of soils, succeeds in 
an sorts of grounds, with little or no manure, provided 
tiiat the soil be neither damp nor too compact ; but 
when this pUmt w allowed miflieie&t sptoe to devctope 



itself, it attains its highest growth, according to the 
quality and substance of the soil, nine kilogracumet» 
(18 lbs.) per hectare, or about four lbs. per arpenU 
The sowing may take place towards the end of Octo- 
ber; but in order to avoid the sadden changes of 
weather, the said sowing may be made with safety in 
the spring, either broadcast or in ridges, as late as the • 
middle of May. The young plants do not suflfer in 
the least from the late frosts of the spring, nor fhim 
the insects or animals. In sowing the seeds in the - 
spring, it will be 'necessary to harrow as soon as dry . 
the ground which will have been prepared for that 
culture. The seeds when sowed will be settled with ■ 
a roller, and the young plants must be hoed durinfTe- 
getation. A change of color indicates the maturity of 
the seed. At first they are black, but when ripe, be- 
come gray. Tl^s takes f>laee abeut three months a^ 
ter sowing. Then the plants are cpt dose to the 
ground or else pulled up, and to dry them you k/ 
them on/ the ground and otherwise treat t^em the - 
same as the rape seed. But little time however must 
elapse before the thrashing, as the seed might beoone ■ 
heated and thereby much injured. 

The product of a erop is of ^bont fifteen hundred 
kUogrammet (9000 lbs.) per hectare; one hundred 
kilogrammes of seed produce forty kilog of oil hot, or - 
cold pressed. As to iu quality, it is equal if not so-*- 
perior to the best poppy oil. JBOSBIN. 

We have been favored with a small quantity of 
the seed above named, which we shall plant and give 
the result to our readers. — En. Silk Growek. 



MULTICAULIS RYE. 

Extract of the Moniieur of properties and of Agri. 
eulture. Translated for the American Silk Grower. 

We have announced volume lit page 158, the in- 
troduction in France of this new variety of rye, by 
Mr. Salomon, Manager of the Royal School for the 
Forests. Some time after, Mr. Bossifk, applied directly 
to the Baron W^dekind, Superior Counsellor for the For 
ests, whd sent him a few quarts. Part of this grain 
was distributed by Mr. Bossin, among several Agricnl. 
turists and Amatews, and he reserved to himsdf 
about half a pint, which he caused to be sown at 
Limours with other iarinacious seeds ; — the giotind 
occupied by the seed embraced a surface -of about 65 
square feet The soil was argilo.«a!cariou8, sandy, 
and very little manured. The vegetation of Spring 
was very luxuriant, but the sowing had taken place 
too late to obtain a green crop in the fall, and they 
were wrong in neglecting to cut one in the spring. 
The .stalks reached nearly all the same height, more 
than 7 feet They counted on each root an avemge - 
of 25 stalks. Some yielded as many as 40. Hie 
heads are from 6 1-2 to 7 inches U>ng, some were even 
7 1-2 inches long. A few days befora harvest, the 
agriculturists of the neighborhood stopped before the 
enclosure (hedge) to take a view of this little field of 
Multicaulis rye overlooking all the other grains, and 
conspicuous in many striking characters. It wai easi- 
iy distinguished from the common, as well as St John 
Rye, which were in the neighborhood. Mr. Boasin. - 
beaidft the qnaptity w«isied» obteined 66 %QaMi pit * 
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acre. It is probable that in an ordinary culture, the 
yield may not be so abund^pt, but should it be of one 
half only, it would be a very fine product. The agri. 
culturists of the Duchy of Hess, value this rye very 
highly as may be inferred from the passage of a let- 
ter written by Mr. de Wedekind, dated July 8, 1837, 
in answer to a new application for the seed, made by 
Mr. Bossin, " The Multicaulis Rye,*' said he, ** is at 
present very rare, because much sought after, even 
by our peasants, who, forgetting their aversion for all 
innovations, seem to have become extravagantly am. 
ious about it" 

We find the following observations Hi an account of 
the proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Toul, 
at its public sitting of the 5 th df September J 837. 

I have to speak to you, says the Secretary, of an ex- 
periment made by Mr. Vigneron, and General Baron 
de Lipineau, on the culture of the species of rye call, 
ed Multicaulis : The former sowed in a lot of argil- 
laciouB land half a pint of that rye, and his crop was 
of about 32 quarts, the latter sowed the same quan- 
tity of seed on argilo.«iliceou8 ]u|^ not manured, and 
having had but one ploughing ; he sowed it with an 
equal quantity of Buckwheat seed. The crop was of 
2 bushela of buckwheat, and of 6 large sheaves of 
rye, which produced 28 quarts of seed ; the straw 
i^as 6 feet high and very good. As many as 32 stalks 
have been counted growing from a single grain, which 
at any rale comes up in clusters. The sowing took 
place in June, 1836, and the crop in the month of Sep- 
tember following. It is therefore reasonable for us to 
assert that our agriculturists should consult their own 
interest by propagating that kind of grain. 

When Mr. Bossin presented this rye to the Horti* 
cultural Society of Paris, several members pretended 
that it was nothing but the St. John rye. Our own opin- 
ion, on the contrary, is that this variety is distinct from 
thc^t which we cultivate. Mr. Salomon no doubt 
knew our dififereint kinds of rye, and if he had not 
found in the Multicaulis rye, peculiar characters, he 
would not have introduced it as a new variety. 

Mr. Lawson, seed merchant and Nurseryman foun- 
der of the Agricultural Museum, under the patronage 
of the upper Scotland Society, being in Paris, last De. 
cember, identified it at first sight as a variety entii^ely 
distinct from the St. John rye. Having asked for 
Multicaulis Rye, in a Commercial house which has a 
high reputation in the agricultural and horticultural 
world, be was much surprised when they brought 
him some St. John rye, instead of that which he had 
seen a few days before at Mr Bossin's. He refused 
it, alleging that.it was not the kind he wanted, though 
they assured him that there did not exist any other.* 

Mr. Philippar professor of practical Horticulture, and 
Botany, &c. &c. at the Royal Theoretical Institute of 
Grignou, has classed as a distinfct variety the Multi- 
caulis rye in his catalogue of all vegetables cultivated 
in the garden intended for the studies at. that Institute. 

* It is probably to that circumstance that several 
persons may attribute the want of success in their ex- 
periments. They may ^ve got common rye in the 
sand manner as the man who sold the pretended mam- 
noth etbbage, eoM, ioitead of it, tnrmp Ned. 



Had he considered it as belonging to the variety of 
(he St. John Rye, he would have placed it on the 
same line. 

Mr. Duvillers, Horticultural Engineer for the plea- 
sure gardens, has cultivated the Muhicatilis rye ixt 
comparison with the common, and discovered in it 
different characters. ^ 

So thoroughly were we convinced that the Mul- 
ticaulis rye was anew acquisition for our agricuk 
ture, that Mr. Bossin, did every thing in his power to 
obtaip from Hess a certain quantity with the view of 
propagating it as soon as possible in France. Through 
particular favor he has succeeded in procuring a few 
measures which have been ceded^to him by the Ducal 
Firrou and received in December last. He is the only . 
one in Paris who pomesses the genuine Multicaulis 
rye of Germany. At all the other seed merchant* 
ihe St. John rye alone is to be found. 

T^e Multicaulis rye, is sown in June with such a 
grain as the buckwheat Experience has taught ua 
that it grows better thus mixed : 24 quarts of seed per 
acre are sufficient when carefully sown ; but in the 
mixed sowings only one fifth of Multicaulis. rye is re- 
quired fi>r four fiflhs of other summer grains. It suc- 
ceeds well on all kinds of soils and is peculiarly well 
adapted to our hilly groi^ds. It does not derive the 
least inconvenience from the shade occasioned by 
plants growing aboVe it. It»stalk attains a height of 
six inches only, the first season. In the fall it is cut 
green ; it serves as pasture|for cattle ; it can even be 
cut in the spring. It heads later than the common rye. 
It ripens sometimessooner, sometimes later than the lat- 
ter, but generallylater. Its specific weight is greater ; 
it yields more flour and makes handsomer bread. The 
great advantage of its culture is to be able to obtain 
two crops of grain from one single tilling, which is 
very desirable, on hilly soils, and in countries where 
hands are scarce. We advise thd agriculturists wha 
will make the trial of the Multicaulis rye, not to cul- 
tivate it in immediate contact with the common rye^ 
in order to avoid the mixture of the farina which is 
prettry common in the cultures, and generally but little 
observed or rather almost unknown by our agricultu- 
ists. 

JSowever certain we are that the rye received by 
Mr. Bossin is a distinct and per;nanent variety, we 
shall have it cultivated this season comparatively with . 
the variety called St. John, and worked in the same 
manner, in order to show the error of those who pro- 
nounce the two grains to be identical. . We have yet 
to ascertain if, according to the opinion ^i some theo- 
rists, it be sufficient to give the common rye a pe. . 
culiar mode of culture, continued a long time, to im. 
part to it new properties. This point, purely theo- 
retical, requires particular care and attention. The 
solution of so important a problem, might lead as to re- . 
suite very advantageous to agriculture. We will re- 
mark, however, that the difiereoces are so strikinf, 
that we can hardly imagine that they may be caused 
by cultivation alone; apd in the case the cultura. 
should produce those differences, they would not last, 
long. We oooieqiieiitly recommend ^e multicaulis 
rye oi Mr. Bossiii, m a new aoquisition, a pt^ecioiiA 
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gnkk^ a good substitute for hAf, and a nutritive seed. 
It can besides be plougbed dowo green* as mannre» af- 
ter yielding one or two crops of grass, ^bicb ibe 
coma are verjr fond ef. It increases tlie quantity of 
miiJt and impioves Ha quality. Maison-Fooe. 

We rW the following passages in a report made 
by Mr. de Salomon to the Agrieultural Society of 
Nancy, Feb. 3, 1838 : ** Some members sarprised at 
tho richness of this grain, aubmit te your observation 
MNne atalks nulticaulis rye showing an aslonisbiog 
abttodanee/' %ia: 
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They raised in the garden of the school for the ma- 
nagement of the forests 1587 plants, which produced 
about 45 quarts of seed, weighing 62 lbs. Experi- 
ments made on the grain of a crop have proved that 
one grain has produced 874 

Mr. Comte, of Lnneville, sowed three beds mea- 
suring about seventy.Sve square feet, which *took a 
pint for the three. The sowings took place on the 
3€thof May. 25th June, and 27th July. 1836. The 
crofi was taken in the 4th of Angnst, 1837, and pro. 
duoed sixteen quarts^ or thirty.two for one, which 
makes one hundred and efghty-seTen gaHons per acre. 
The first bed was mowed the 27th of July, and pro- 
duced seventeen and a half of grass ; on the 15th of 
Deoember it was mowed a second time, and jrielded 
thirty-eight poofida o( hay. The produce of diese two 
crops is equal lo 11,600 pounds per acre* 

Mr. Comte finds the product ooBsiderable,'notwidi- 
standing some injuries sustained by the gnun in ita 
coUnre ; he his fomd in it propetciei which are not 
met with in the other varieties of rye eommenly cntti. 
Tuted. It bfeons eight or ten daya later than the 
common rye. This impoftant eiromnstanoe shews us 
the peseibility of praaenraig it without any diuifer 9i 
the mixtiire of fiuina, in the event ef its bmng neai 
BOHM-otber kinds. 

Taking ht onr kaaie, tb» piidiiela «Imm eblaineA 
br ife Ck ti ^ (they are <k» bwef ef tM fhmmw&m 



to the Agricultural Society of Nancy) the culture of 
the muliicaulis rye ofiers a profit not to be despised. 

At the rate of twenty-five quarts of seed per acre, they 

obuin 185 gallons, or F72 60 

4400 lbs. of straw a 5 francs per hundred. 110 00 
8640 lbs. of green crop a 10 cts. per hundred, 64 80 



TMal 1^7 40 

The common rye preduoes per acre*, in easb 

only. Jfl22 74 

Remaina in favor of the multicaulia rye more 

than double, . JP124 66 

Who could now maintain that the St John rye is 
die same as the multieaolis rye?, can any agricul- 
turist ottdt us instances where the yield of that rye luw 
keen equaf to what has just been read t ft camioC be 
said that we cannot produce undbubted authorities, 
and that the result of those private cultures is suspi- 
cious. Mr. de Salomon's report justiffes completely 
the examples adduced by us, and we do not fear 
^ tliat new experiments made with proper management 
may in the least bring in doubt our assertionB. 

For the advanta^ of the agriculturists we think 
proper to inform them that the most suitable time -finr 
flowing the multicaulis rye commences at the end of 
May, and may be confini^ unit the end of July ; 
those who wish to obtain the product the most abund- 
ant and the most advantageous of this important va- 
riety, will no doubt profit by this advice. 

Mr. Bosstn haa sent us about one quart of the lyesa 
highly spoken oi, which we shall plant, and if it proves 
to be all that is recommended our Madets shaU know 
it— Ed. Silk Gnownn. 



ROHAN POTATOES. 

Much having been said in the pabttcations of the 
di^ both in this country and ia Carepe, in oenmen* 
datien of this Potato, our attentieD, whiie in France,, 
die past winter was particularly called to the advan» 
tages of this cuUure. and we accordingly psocnred n 
email quantity, which we have plsted F« te 
origin and a particular descriptieB of the varie^, we 
Befer the reader to the following : 
Tbe PniitoB Ds Roeaif Potato-^A Niw VAnnrrr. 

in the Qimrtedy Jmtrud o^ Agrkiilure, for J«iie| 
1835, is the eepy of a Letter written fram Qeoeva, of 
the date of the 25tfa of April, 1834. from FunOk 
CsAauBt DK Rohan, to M. JacauxiseT Bonnbfoni^ 
Annoney in the Aideche^ which is as follows :-*- 

** I send you, thaough my friend. M. Romllt^ the 
potato which [ premised you, and to which mj namef 
kaa been given in this country ; te history of tkia 
potato is not less singular than the potato itself f he- . 
who obtained it fVom seed four years afo, shows it^ 
but vfitt jrot give it to any persoiw-be haa refosed A 
to KiNQ WiLUAii ; heiias eoltifated it in a w^ed 
enclosure; he on^ wishee tn see it in pcrfoetien;. 
and the seed of tba foUewing year he makea tern to . 
be taken up in his presence, keeps tem under leek 
and key, and to be cooked for himself and cattie be- 
fore his face : it is with great difficulty I have bean 
able tp obtain two tnbnrs;. this exckwive amateuji 
Itaving leaaktkttl IMifft MiMCai0lwa% wilM k» 
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wiilied to bate, begged me to give hjm toaie; I wish- 
ed DO Bioney, but very much to bave sone ol bit 
moaderial potatoes,!— be gavo me two of themr and 
nade me give ny word of boDor tbat I would sot 
•end any of tbe produee to Holland, Belgrani* Eog « 
land, Pf uwia, or Garmany ; bappily be has not thougbr 
of Swltaerlaodor France, for witboot.tbii omission, t 
eottid oot bava bad tbe pleasave of oflTeriog them to 
yov. This is tbe mode of cultMratiag tbia potato— tbe 
•earth is dug to tba deptb of twenty inches, make tbe 
distance between tbe holes four feet, and pot two or 
three eyes or sets in each bole, earth up frequently ; 
the stalks reacbing sii to seven feet high, should be* 
supported on transverse stakes ; this kind being late, 
the tubers, whicb are very farinaceotis, should be 
taken up about Martinmas, when the stalks wither.*' 
*' To give you some idea of the eitraordinary pro* 
dace of this potato, I quote three examples at random. 
M. E» Maetial, at Alais, gathered last Autumn, 
tubers weighing 13lbs. 7ox., lllbs. 9oz, and 9lb«. 
13oz. M. de Mentet, a proprietor near me, asked for 
tubers, when I could not give him more than a small 
tuber having four eyes ; be weighed it for curiosity, 
•od found it wanted a few frains tD make it half an 
ounce ; however this small tuber being planted, pro- 
duced 48 LSlbs. Tbe Attoraey of the Abbey of 
Anteriva, Canton of Fribourgr to whom I had given 
tpo tubers two yean a|^ and who» delighted with 
his first harvest,, after having eaten and given some 
to his friands, and eithe before or after planted the rest, 
obtained lait Autumn, sii double-borse cart loads and 
. eight scuttles full. It is not the largest tubers that 
suceeed beat aa aeed/'—ZiC CiMwOmr, Journal des 
Prcgrti Agricciet, 

Having beard from some frieOds then travelling on 
the Continent, of the above-mentioned potato, and hav. 
iof subsequently read tbe above account, i was in- 
duced to try by every means in my power, to obta in 
&few for seed, wh\6k I did withAut success ; however, 
in tbe Au>um of tbe year 1836, 1 was informed by 
liiends then living in the vicinity of Paris^ that they 
had occatiooaliy purchased potatoes in Paris which 
washed upwards of lOlbi. each, for which they gave 
ona franc ; that they purchased k aa a treat* and that 
cot in sltcea of about two inches thick, it boiled well, 
was very farinaceous or mealy, and of fine fl&vor. 
The gentleman who wrote me this account of the po. 
talo, having laA the neighborhood of Paris for S|>ain, 
previous to his writings L was at a lose where to ob- 
etiaseme seed» and I applied to one of the first bousca 
in London, to tiy tbiaogh their agents in Paris, to get 
me » few of the potatoes, and after considerable de- 
lay; f obtained two sanalL tubers^ with tbe information 
thai they were very dear and difiicult to get. About 
thif time I had a friend arrived at Paris to spend the 
wittler« ooe whose active roind I knew wouU^ be 
rather sttmulaied than deterred by any difficulty aria- 
log in obtaining what I vvisbad— be at once kindly 
mdertook if possible to piocare me some Rohan pota. 
laaa (at seed ; and after a great mai^ inquiries, a 
flMit diligent seareh, and dMsiderabk expense also in 
the purchase, he eblaibed and sent me in a small baa* 
heti aixty modefate sined tubafs; these I oempared 



with tbe two tubers I bad almady received, and found 
them on inspection to be exactly tbe same sort : these 
tubeie, though they arrived late in the planting season 
of 1837, 1 immediately planted as before desciibed, 
but being, under trees they suffered severelf from the 
dry ^eatbei, yet the stems were eight feet higb« and 
the produce was twenty .four bushels, full measnte, 
and some of the tubers very large ; my object bow- 
ever being to know what they would produce culti-* 
vated with the ogmmon field adture, I ploughed in 
tbe twentjufoar bushels, with a moderate quytitf ef 
manure in rows, fotir funowa apart, or about thirty- 
six inches, op the lOtbrfMay last, I838i without any 
otlber prei»ralien than was besfowed on several , 
acres of polvioei in tbe sane field ;^-they aguin euf- 
foved firom the diy weather, indeed to such an exteOt 
did* my whole erop appear 1» be irf|ured, that I hud 
given up^ rae hope ef any setisfkctory result, mk^^l 
found by reforence to my daybook it was not till the 
mght of ttie 10^ of Jane, and the morning of the 
11th, that we had any rem solRcient to lay thedmt-: 
we took up tbe Rohan potato, October 18ih» and the 
crop very large ; they much amused.^ persons tah" 
ing them up, and other observers, by their extraordi^ 
nary size and produce — many of tbe tubers weighing 
from 3 1-9 lbs. to 3> 3.4 Ibtf ; they are very forinaoeou|> 
and delicately flavored { and I have no doubt, cuUl- 
vated on good land and in tbe way mentioned, thef 
would reach tbe size specified : of this we may how- 
ever raat aasiued^— and I can Keonmaiand thaw aa 
yielding the most abundant produce under otriinaiy 
cukivaiio»-*lhaE the produce is fit for tbe taUa of 
tbe most fastidiflus peiaei^ One of my M apen el^ 
served, when be saw the cio)» lying on the ground, 
** why, masierv I never i» att m^ life saw anything 
like this — why ihey wo(»id answer well to ouUivate 
if 11 was OMJy for ihe pig^ !" And I quite agree with 
him; I certainly never before saw such a crop, nor pota^ 
(atoes so generally of sqcb a large size ; — and vi»hen 
we consider that ihey are excellent in quality, I can- 
not but think they will prove a desirable acqaisatida 
to the public. O. KIMaiilRLEV. 



By the Crie (Pa^ Observer we laarn that Mr. Gibu 
*QfK of Uf. KeaA kywaahip. in that county, has made 
sugar iron the sufn beet equal in quality to the ordi- 
nary leaf sugar. 



Our thanhe are due to Ale. Henry Colmao, '* Coaa- 
misMoner for the AgricuUutal Survey of tbe State of 
Massachusetts/' for hia hiodness in fortp^rdii^ te aa 
hie second report. This report is devoted solely 10 
tbe County of Berkshire, and tbe amount of matter 
aad statiBlical foola that it contains, shows great diU- 
gence and unwearied asiiiduity on that part of the 
CommiasKHiar. 

Mr. Colman has also sent as a few silk worm egp 
** from Lysia and Bengal, represented as very value, 
blor" and to whicb we shall pay the greatest attenlioD. 
A full account of this particular variety is given in 
tbe New England Farmer of the 27th March, but aa 
some one of our numetous visiters has seen fit to ah- 
atraot from our filaa the paper of th«t date, we must 
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wait patiently for another copy before we can give 
particnlars. 

Mr. C. Atkinion C|f Colurabai, N. J. hai fed this 
teaaon 150,000 wormt of the *' two crop white*' va- 
riety, all of which have now made th^ir cocoons. 
Mr. Atkinion informi m that the wormi were re- 
markably healthy, and completed their labon in twen- 
* ty-one days, from the time they were hatdied. The 
ooooons are of the first quality. It is the intention of 
this geiitleraao to make two additional' crops during 
the season, and on an extended scale. 

We 'have seen some splendid Cocoons produced 
from worms fed by Mr. David Oliver, of Burlington* 
N. J. Mr. Oliver at the present time has worms feed- 
ing in all their various stages and is sanguine as to the 
result Many persons in this vicinity are making pre. 
parationa to feed a large nilfaiber and will commence 
as soon as the the Multicaulis is large enough to ad- 
mit of the leaves being plucked to advantage. 

The Burlington Silk Growing 9nd Mannfactnring 
Company have Erected their cocoonery, tts dimen- 
mansions are one hundred and seventeen feet in length, 
thirty feet in width, and two stories in height The 
services of experienced persons from New England 
are engaged, and the feeding of the worms will com- 
mtnce in July. 

Mr. Thomas Hicks, of Brunswick, Virginia, has 
manufactured a piece of silk measuring nine and a 
half yards. The worms were raised, the silk reeled, 
and the cloth wove upon his own' pfamtation. 



Mi^ E. Foote, of Brooklyn, Ohio, gives the folk) wing 
as a recipe to cure pork hams : 

7 lbs. salt; 3 ozs. saltpetre ; 6 red pepper ; 4 gallons 
water. 

Make a pickle according to these proportions, snfli. 
dent to cover your hams well by putting the salt, 
saltpetre ap.d peppers into the water, cold from the 
well or spring, and stirring it well till the salt is 
nearly dissolved. Pack your hams in a barrel or other 
vessel, and pour your pickle on them, stirring it well 
at the same time, that the undissolved salt may be all 
poured to your hams. Be carefhl that they be all 
covered with the pickle, and kept so for six weeks ; 
then take them out and wash or rinse them' off in 
dean cold wat(>r, hang them up and let them dr^in for 
a day or two, then smoke them with sugarmaple or 
hickory chips or wood green from the tree, which 
makes the sweetest and purest smoke of any kind of 
wood I am acquainted with, and makes it entirely 
unnecessary to put sugar and molasses in the pidde, 
aslusedtodo. 

My method of smoking is, if in moderate fall or 
vdnter weather, to make one smoke in twenty.foor 
hours — if in severe winter weather, two. The ob- 
ject to be aimed at in regulating the smoke, is, first to 
make as little fire as you ,can, and make a good strong 
smoke^seeond, to let your hams get thoroughly cfx>led 
through afiet each smoke, befbr<B another is made.— 
Every farmer who uses an axe, knows how rapidly 



a cold fh)Sfy axe collects pyroligneous acid, or c 
of smoke. While hams are cold, they collect it as 
rapidly, and ^ they become warm it dries into them. 
If you increase the heat so as to make them drip the 
fat, you lessen tht weight of your hams and injure 
their flavor. With regard to the credit of my hams 
in market, I will only say that gentlemen in Cleve. 
land, who have used hama of my curing, pronodnee 
them equal to any they ^ave ever seen, and Ihey 
command the highest price in market 



For the American Silk Grower. 
GRANTING BOUNTlEa 

We are shown by history that moat of the great sta- 
ple production of the civilized world, have at their first 
introduction in the respective countries where cultiva- 
ted, received the fostering care of government, to en- 
sure a permanent success. When any new nationr 
is arising to eminence, or a new hemisphere dicover- 
ed and becomes peopled by civilized inhabitants, the 
introduction of any new culture, either fiir food or 
clothing will be experimental at first to prove whether 
the soil and climate are or are not well adapted to a 
profitable paoduction. But as governments are intend, 
ed to protect all citizens within their boundaries, and 
administer justice to all, it is with caution that Legis- 
lators interfere and with a partial hand place any one 
particular branch of industry, on a more favorable 
footing at the expense of all others, save only in ce^ 
tain cases. As it is a wonderful wise arrangement 
by dame Nature, that not all the necessaries fi>r civil- 
ized life can be with the same &cility produced alike 
in each and every district of our inhabitable globe, ft 
would be impolitic and unwise for individuals, cora- 
panys, or governments to attempt to force any one pro- 
duction into a section of country whose soil and clij 
mate are decidedly unfit and unnatural for it It would 
be like waging a war against the elements of Jit^ 
tore, without the least hope of accomplishing any 
good purpose. But the first introduction of any new 
culture or manufacture in a country, is generally ac- 
companied with losses and discouragements, even if 
the soil and climate are well adapted, owing princi- 
pally to the want of practical experience. If such a 
culture or manufacture is of national importance in 
commerce to that country, the interference of govern- 
ment or of companies to create a competition by 
awarding premiums or bounties may be of valualde 
importance. It would be impolitic and unwise to at* 
tempt to force the culture of Indian com or silk upon 
the inhabitants of Canada or of Scodsiid, by awarding 
large premiums, and it would be equally unwise t» 
attempt to force the raising of sheep and growing 'fine 
wool by the same means in Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana. 

The real wealth of a nation, consists principally o 
being in possession of some of the great staple produc- 
tions or of the materials and facilities f»r commercii^l 
intercourse. Those nations who have sought Gold 
Mines to secure wealth, have sunk into poverty and 
weakness, for the arts and sciences, and consumaMe 
staples, or those that are required, for the necessarry 
wants of man have become neglected. Gold and sil- 
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ver or money does not add to the wealth of a nation, 
farther than it itanda in place oC and represents, the 
Talae of property, and facilitates the operations of 
oonmeree. Therefore, we may safely conclude that 
the United States have all the means, and resources 
for being a great, independent, wealthy and powerfnl 
natioD, for they are, or may be in possession of most 
of the important consumable productions, the growth 
of their own soil and their own industry. 

The power of a natkm eoosists principally in the 
highmindedness, intelligence, and industrious habits 
of the population, and noble arrangements of its insti- 
tutions, all in connection with the natural advantages 
it may possett. The article of cotton is our greatest 
, commodity at present in regulating oar commercial 
balances with other nations, and within the last forty- 
five years has added much to our national wealth and 
prosperity. 

But the article of silk, may not be less important 
as regards its being one of our great staples. We 
have impcirted in a single year from other countries, 
silk goods to the enormous amount of over twenty' 
two millions of dollars, which is more money than 
there was in the United States fifteen years ago. Now, 
that it is fennd our soil and dhnate are favorably 
suited to the culture of silk, we may safely calculate 
that when the business shall be properly sy^mized, 
and well established, we shall be able to export a 
▼eiy considerable amoont over and above our home 
* supplies, and especially if our pt^lation, State govern- 
ments, and natiotial cooncil, only evince an enters 
Xurize worthy the object ' England and France iinport 
aimaally raw silk to the amount of near forty millions 
of dollais, to supply their ma&u&otures, and who 
linows but that we may yet supply them, as we now 
do with cotton. 

History informs us that afler the introduction of 
silk worms eggs into Europe about the year 555, the 
people of the peniosular of Greece, and the cities of 
Athens and Thebes, enjoyed the profits of the euU 
tore and manufacture of silk without a European 
rival for upwards of 400 years ; and the Venitian mer- 
chants during their commercial glory distributed their 
ptodncts over the prineipal countries of the west of 
Europe. Bu^ during the twelfth century, Rog«r> the 
Norman king of Sicily, made war upon the Wi^em- 
meiit of Byzantium, one of the Grecian States, to re- 
venge the insult of the imprisonment of his Ambassa. 
dors, whom he had sent to negociate a treaty and a 
matrimonial alliance; and the principal eities of 
Greece and the Morea, fell into his possession, and 
among the important part of the spoils he bore away, 
wasii great number of silk weavers whom he settled 
in Palermo, his capital city. King Roger then gave 
oat great inducements to his subjects to promote the 
culture of silk, and his Grecian prisoners instructed 
them in the art* and in the course of twenty years it 
had beoomo an important staple, so much so that the 
Sicilian manufactures were spoken of in terms of high 
eBconiums by the historians. Shonly after the Itarian 
States engaged in the silk culture and manil^ure ; 
and in the early part of the fourteenth century the 
^osiDesB yielded them a revenue from ^ encourage- 



ments heM out to the subjects in the shape of prenfi- 
ums to create a competition. France is indebted 
to king Henry fourth for placing the culture and man- 
oftcture of silk upon a solid basis, Henry being so soli* 
citous to bring the object about that he expended a 
great ftortion of his private fortune in so doing. 

We find next that James the First, of England, in 
his extreme solicitude to encourage the silk culture, 
recommended it from the throne, and wrote letteif 
with his own hand, and composed books for instruo' 
tions, but as it was proved the more bounties he should 
oflbr as inducements the poorer would be his king- 
dom, for it was like contending against nature by rea« 
son of the humidity of the atmosphere { of course he 
had to abandon his project But the king having seen 
his defeat at home inhis plan to encourage the culture 
of silk, was induced to attempt it in his colonies of 
America, and he has the honor of being the first to in- 
troduce the Asiatic silk worm eggs and white muL 
berry seed into America, into Virginia, over two hun- 
dred years ago.^nd compelled the new settlers to 
plant mulberry trees by imposing on them a penalty of 
ten pounds of tobiicoo on every settler who should ne- 
glect to plant ten trees on every one hundred acres of 
his land. In the early settlement of Virginia, tobacco 
was principally the circulating medium, or substitute 
for money. But in a few years the coercing the set- 
tlers to the culture of silk was changed to granting 
premiums, and the colonial assembly described the 
culture of silk the most profitable commodity of the 
country. The cause of the neglect of the culture is 
pretty generally known, but the ftulure is not charged 
to the soil or atmospherical, infiuence. 

The nature and condition of our political institu- 
tions being based upon equality amongst all classes^ 
to protect all and grant partial favors to none, we may 
not receive encouragements to the silk culture from 
the general government, farther than favorable reports 
fipom congress, reoommending to the nation the good 
resttlts that will arise from the silk culture and mfuto. 
fiieture ; but such of the States as are most favorably 
adapted to the business, have now already either 
granted premiums for the encouragement of the culture 
er are fast coming into ihe measure. Corposate and 
private companies are doing much to promote the ba*. 
siness in the way of awarding premiums, and it is at- 
tended with good results. Those Stales that have 
gloated premiums on silks grown within their boun- 
dariesr have imly estended their enactments to a li- 
mited number of years, with the hope of .laying the 
foundation for a new staple which will give employ- 
ment to the weaker part of the population, and add 
mnch to their wealth. 

The St4te of Massachusetts pays as a premiimi on 
cocoons, reeled silk, and agansine, equivalent to two 
dollars per pound. Vermont pays ten cents per poirod 
on all cocoons raised within that State, which is equi- 
valent to one dollar on a pound of reeled silk. Con. 
necticut pays a sum about equal to one dollar and a 
half per pound on at! silk grown within her borders. 
Pennsylvania gives twenty cents per pound on all co- 
coons grown within the State, and fifty cents per 
pound on all well reeled silk. Delaware gives fifteen 
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egmii per povaii an ali oocamt growtt 4ft in* Stato. 
Ohi^gtyea-teii uenti per pound on^ ooeoaMv the |ro«Nlt 
ef tlie Slate^ and Geoigisy mora bowHeoot than my 
edMf ef bar aittar States^ paesad a law last wintot. 
framUis fifiy oenta per pouAd on all cocoea» gcawn 
within that Snale* and taa eaata pat poand o» reekid 
iilk. the law to continue io furee the next tan yeirs. 
Mbra ef the Stalea wmm likely wHl at theie neoEt saa» 
itatta of Itwir layiilatujaa fi;rant aoiae indue— aula tn 
tha ailk oultorav that it mwp have m fnt and fall teak 
If* ott» Skate ha* p awi d aoaoMaaati to eneauMga 
inUk caituva for a term hMgar than Ms yeaffi, and it 
wmild noo l»a wiae to do ao^ for nkem the boBinew 
ihaH hvwalL ettabHthed. if it* ^mnwit mppovt iiaaif 
th»tndtttiiy of tha coaaCry had baitev ha* turned to 
d*er br a neha i t but w» ara not^ in riiv laeal ^amrtkh of 
Aar Bteaesity or altemaiio* wheai onea laitly^ 
naneed m the rifht eooiae. C. S. 



PLAirriNO Tjtcat.— There ii no part of fambandry 
whieh ia mora Aonnonly neglected than that of plam. 
hag tMe% wiKui which they oan naiihar axpaet 
^nit» omameot, or delight from their lahon^ But they 
seldom do this till they begin to grow wite; that is, 
till they begin to grow old, and they find by ezperi. 
anca the prudence aiKi neceMity of iHu When Ulys- 
aai» after len j^aaca' abnaca, was latamod fnm Tr^, 
Md iMHid hia agad father in. tha field pUntiag tsaaa, 
ha asked him. " Why being now sa far advanced in 
years, he would put himself to the fatigae and labor 
of planting that, of which he was never likely to en- 
joy the fruit T The good oW mam takifiy biaa fer a 
stranger, gently rapliadv ^\ phmtafaiaat my son |}|ya» 
saaeameshaaie.'' Tha appitcaiion iaabviooi^ rndkin- 
airacttve both to young and old. , 



NEW QKMH 
We have noticed in a coiemporary print some re- 
marks tending to discourage a prevailing propensity 
in a«r fhrtnera fa obtain new variewee of gram Th» 
pi8|MSiiili|^ lik» that Ut the Mt)r«a sMlsicMiii^ kaa^ 
baearried, it is ttoa» to a rkiieidoua aitraviganee ; 
and although new kinds may often prove worthless, 
in particular locations, or in general, yet the oenefit^ 
which actually result to the community, from the in^ 
trsAieinA inf new varieciea of grak^, are palpitbl^ 
ipaai. aad tWMiiarbalaaiea att the bnsaa thai aocrissi 
6dm ignorance of I ha soil or climate to v»hiek thay 
may be peculiarly adapted. All endeavors to perpetti- 
ate the good qualities of a breed of animals, by 
Bteeding wholly ftom the same family, termed^ breed- 
ing in^anMi, ha^ AMireTy ftiiied. Bvai» tha noitoM^ 
aanflft of B afcaww it doaa naiaaem> ta form aii aaa- 
caption to this remark : ibr though he sncoMdcd for a 
time* his stock rapidly degenerated after his decease, 
nnlesa where it was crossed with anotlier breed. Va- 
rieties of fruits have their natural limits ofextenaton. 
}mfmA whicb, lae hafeeve, ha w aw art eannac lander 
than prolific and healthy. Why sho«ld net variatiaa 
of grain anil roots be subject to the same laws which 
go to deteriorate animals and fruits ? That they do, 
is evidenced by the facts, that most of the varieties 
which were in estimation forty years ago, have disap. 
pearad ftwn assong ua, aad have been replaoed by 
these which are comparativelfne%. ThisBamaiit will 
apply particularly to our potatoes and Indian com, arid 
in a great extent to our wheat. By change of soil atid 
cfimate, the vigor of a variety may have been pro- 
laoged ; bat w« donbc whether any variety baa bees 



calttvatad foity years ia the sanM plafia* wUhaut 
showiog unequivocal evidence of deterioration aiul 
diminution of product. 

Wo beg the reader to observe tbe dininction we 
nmke between species and vaiietieSi The h ewe t •» 
tttustraie th» maitar tee tha young ceaden we xomr 
stata, that undai the Liaaman system, plants are dU 
vidad into classes, orders, genera, and species. Thus 
wheat (Triticum) is a genus of planta, belonging to 
the third dais {Triandfk^) and second order (Dygenta) 
to which Loudbtt assigns If speeiea, vi»r suaMMr 
wheat, Lammas^ Egyptiaii, tiirged,.Phfcish, spal4 one* 
pNMoed. poffcupine, rushy, aauch. gfass»,beaided Dgid* 
ctesied malse-like. and lung spiked. All other wheats 
are mere varieties, produced, naturally or artificially, 
by a cross of two species, and modified, more er less, 
bf soil and climate. It is ihe> vatneties. wMeh* dMwk 
orate, as we aUedge. Varieisas araHWMltipliad vw h s sa 
aver two species, or two varieties, are grown contir 
guous to each other— the pollen of one kind coming 
in contact with tbe pistil of another, invariably pro. 
ducing a progeny partaking of the qualities of both par 
rents, and yet not whaUy like either. Bene* die 
airange mixtare ia oor wheat fielda, sesae heads tipeB. 
iag earlier and soma later. The continued coltivatioik 
of a single variety is precisely like breeding in-and-in 
with a family of animals. It will deteriorate. * 

We will cite anothor illustration. Indiaii oem 
(Zee) behHigs to the twentieth dass [(MaiMScia) ta* 
third Older (Trias ilia) ^ Linamisk LiMdon ftveat 
bat two speciea, the common and Valpaiaiao crosa. 
corn ; while odier botanisu give three or more--eo 
that all%ur cultivated sorts of this grain are but vari. 
eties of probablf the same speciea; and these irafie* 
ties are eantimially ntaltiplied 'm the mvf see haiee 
saantfionci. When we see white kemcja iipaa^* 
stock of a yellow kemaled variety, caused Uie impreg* 
nation of the silk by the pollen fVom a white kemel- 
ed stock, these white kernels ere not like the white 
kemeled ermale parent, as their appearance indieMe^ 
hut they are • new vesiety, partahiof of the qnalit^r 
of faoib paseaia; arsd if planted^ this will be ^parent 
in the progeny or product. 

From the toregoing oonsiderations-.^and from the 
Weil known fact, that most of ihe esrimafob varietiea 
of grain now mltivated, ere comtM^a^velf fi^^r and 
iMve been prodaced from saoell heginnings, pethspe 
ffoas aaingleheadovsiael^^ selected by tome obsetv* 
Lag iaraier or oaturalisf, and carefully propagisted— 
we are decidedly of opinion, that the introduction of 
new varieties fr^ro abrcmd, and the disseminatfoir o^ 
sncif as may he foend deserving ef n*(soe in e«r 
country, is emineniPf cakiileaeid te p i em s ie th» \mm* 
earn <M agricaUaeev and of the eeounoni^ at lacga. 

Aoother consideration. The prices at which these 
new products are held, is objected to, as savoring of 
extortion, la the first place, no one is ebliged to 
buy. It is his vohmiary aef , and be s h a t i M iBuimmr 
phi4it;nerdeeeh* eoaifiain when he becosMeeaattp 
er. In the seeend plaaa, the only way to d isse m h ia te 
rapidly anything which is intrinsically gpod, is to de- 
mand a high price for it. It will be prised and no^ 
cured in proportion to its cost. In these raafteie we 
are ape to graduate v^^veby thecosc Weentta ta»> 
(terad te^ the meinbera of an agrioeltiiral seaietyv « 
bag ol choice seed» in such portions as they migjU 
choose to take, as a gratuity; and although it stood 
before them, and they examined and professed to ad. 
mire it, nut an individnal took a particle. We leak 
it home^ demanded a high priee^ aad aoM iftrandily ia 
a foe^daya* 

We began this article simply with the intention of 
acknowledging the receipt of some beautful samples 
of wheat, and of returning our thanks to tbe gentle- 
ment who aent them fo as. 

We h«ra teeeived fimm Oaa C Tborbam samplM, 
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jo fifmw and in c'un of the WhiHngUm WJuat, It 
ii the bandaonieBt nmple of wheat w« ever nw, oi 
any kind, alihough it is a ipring wheat. The berry 
k larpie, ptump sod very white, the skin apparentl^y 
thin, ihe bead seven inohee long, the straw atout and 
Mgbt Mr. Thorburn will have seed to sell in March 

We find by the London Fanner's Magazine of Oc- 
tober, that the origin of this wheat was three eers fie> 
lected from a field, on ihe mountains of Switzerland, 
«Bd that it obtained a medal at the Liverpool agri- 
cidtural meeting in 18S6. It m also stated, in an ad- 
vertiaement by the way, thaf it grows upon poor soils 
that 12 buahels sown have produced 300 — and that 
the grower chaiges £& per quarter, equal to $4,44 the 
luisliei. . 

The same number of the Magazine advertises other 
new i«rietiea Af wJieat, which are highly extolled, 
and which have the lihe recommendation of high 
prices, to wit, 8 guineas the quarter of 8 bushels, or 
22SB.eterL equal to $5,55 the bushel. Ot these we 
jive Ihe names of doima Maria, FuUard's prize wheat 
or four square headed red Brittania, said to have ori' 
jiaated icom a single ear grown on the field of Wate^ 
loo, and to which was awarded the X^ondon gold prize 
jnedal* Biow&*fl Chevalier prolific ten rowed white 
wheat, comes recommended by a great number of 
certificates of growers. This is said to produce^five 
giecka (about half the commtm seeding in Eagland) 
Jbeing aovm to the acve— forty-two to sixty bushels 
Ihe acre» And it will he seen in the eztxacts we 
make in regard to the Yorkshire cattle show, that the 
'BqyaX Standard wheat, which we take to be identi- 
Oid with the Whitii^ton, is in high repute. Bating 
4he pufiing aad humbuggery connected with these 
adveitiaeroents, and Ihe London folks are adroit in 
these matters, there is no doubt, that all the above 
named are new and valuable varieties of wheat, 
which would be an accession to some districts of our 
country. 

AsBXs. — When wood ia bucnt in a position th^t ex- 
cludes the air, the product is coal ; if combustion is 
performed in the open air, the produce is ashes. 
Ashes by being leached, or having warm water pass- 
ed thKMigh them, are deprived of the alkali they con- 
tain, and this obtained in the shape of^iotash or soda, 
i^y evaporation. DifiSsrent wood, and plants, vary 
much in the quantity of ashes and alkali they produce ; 
the fir, beech and poplar, ranking the lowest, and the 
hex, willow, elm, wormwood and iumitory, the highest. 
The leachad ashes of several kinds of gcain, were 
ibuBd by Ruckert, to he constituted as follows : 

Sihca. Lime, AJumine. 

Aihw of WfaiMft, 48 37 15 

* Oats, g8 96 9 

Bartey 69 16 16 

Rye, ------ 63 »1 J6 

** Potatoes, 4 66 80 

« ^edOlowr, - - - - ^ 83 30 

L aa oh e d ashes aie fiMind to be an excalleiU manure, 
applied to soils that aia tight, or anch m are inclining 
to ha soar; the alkali conecting the acid with which 
<aaek^aaUs, aa the ^^egataiian ^piovee, abound. In some 
oaHanoia oops of grain, roots and grass, have been 
Marly danhled by their use ; andno skiliol agricultur- 
iit pMaita thatr waste.— JVl £. Famttr. 

'M isnMk—^n ^ aorning the eowaabwrid ha dri- 
9f«i gently .two er three times 9ouBd 4ke fud beibie 
aaUhiiif ; tfa^ wffl yield, omdo ibr the eieroiBe. We 
, have Mldem htied m good <miUws» Amaba are bai- 
' m than mea, theyhavaVMieipatiante. ▲ good milker 
wiil ohtflia at leaal one qoartar aoio oieam than one 
tfiatvuMni slowly. 1^ hava often proved thia; we 
ifiowaJNaw" 



had managed a faun eeveral yaan. He was clever 
but exirenoely moderate ; we then had four cows in 
milk, and discovered that our slow milker was fast 
drying up our cows ; we concluded to give him our 
aid and let him milk only two ; on the first trial ha 
obtained the same quantity that we did. In one 
week we obtained one quart more than he at a milk- 
ing; he said his cows were not equal to ours; we then 
shifted, and obtained, within nine diiys, more milk 
from his cows than he did from ours. This was 
wholly to be ascribed to bis moderate milking, for ha 
left none in the udder. — Boston CuUmUor. 



MISCEIil^AIVfiOIJS. 



THE FiJCAfitl^BS OF COUNTRY UFR. 

On^ -of the moat eihiliratuDf cifoeaMtaneea in the 
Agnoultoral liie, is the aeve r -e a di a g aaoesaMon <«f 
ahaoge and variety ia the eeeaery aod lahosa of tha 
iarm. This pleasing diversity mabea itself Mt 
thraogfaoat ^ lapse of tha aeaaoas. There is eoma 
little monotony, it is true, in the bioaae eoaMsMnaa 
and icy bMath of ebtly old Winterf km oven he, 
haid-featiired and eald-hearted old gentleman aa ba 
isyhashis fiteaks of fancy tohfguile the usual dullneai 
of his presence ; treats us to an occasional glanoe of 
moat tdeased sunshine ; and now and then tbrowa ofif 
his rustyJbrown coat, and pota on his robe of state an 
exquisitely while and cleanly, as no ermined judge at 
ball-room beauty may ever aspire to rivaL And then 
his storms aiul toiaadoes ! where is the theatrical me- 
ttbanism which ever can compete with him at these I 
His torrents of rain and sleet too ! The magnaniraoua 
Mr. Espy may brag as he {leases about raising tha 
Ohio at pleasure with his manufactuiyed article, we 
believe he will never be able to come up to tha 
every day doings of old Winter in this line of busi- 
ness. 

Winter, too, witnessses many cheering changes in 
the arrangements of the farm. Under the magic of 
the woodman's axe, the tangled forest suddenly be- 
comes the open field, and takes its place as an in- 
tegral part of the regular plaataticm. The 'stately 
fence rises up erect, in its long lines, with its com- 
fortable appearances of strength and security ; and a 
>ra-arraagement of fielda and enclosures often atrikes 
the eye with a sentiment of gratification. 

£ut, sad as is the havoc he makes in the vegetaUa 
world while he does stay* ev^n stormy old Winter 
pas s es , awifUy, on his way ; and, with his departing 
footsteps, that famous young artist. Spring, comas 
lorward to leueh the whole scene with her tinte of 
green, and to remodel all that rough old Winter hap 
daatrofed. 

* Spring brings her balmy skiae and firvgant hrealh 
to all; but none so sensibly as the &rmer iMtiM ikm 
'Oxhliicatkin of the season, tha release from hia Wi»> 
tar'a inactivity, aad the eacitamant of his mial Jahoia ; 
noBaloQkfi.£)rwaid to the .pnspeat befun him. aad to 
ila snaeossipn of chat^ea, vsith jnore jcqrons aatpeoli^ 
tioB. The freah soil is now upturned in aveqr dire» 
tien, a change of scene which eoma may xegara aanot 
vary deddedly picturesque. But as a praparation £» 
hia crops, it is inespttssibiy pleasing to tha teaai* 
And if iheUock matid is, indeed, unsightly to tha ay* 
of refinement, one might auppoae that the mostXaatidi- 
ons oould not fail lo be pleased with tha vanoni 
famjf etiUrt which are brought to light on eoma of 
onr faroia by tfaia handy work of the plongh. Tha 
most hiiUiaot dies are often exhibitad, rad, yeUonv 
onnge, &o. 4io. Thiaaight .pleaae even the Indian* 
lasta which delights in IWaly odiors ; but we npfpaal 
to tha &rmar iif ha had not bettter go to work with 
the soil which shows thesa gaudy hues, and bnog il, 
with :nll poiiiUa apood, to tha cidor an ~ 
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which accord with the gtandard of true agricultural 
taste. 

" Very soon, however, this aspect of the fields is 
succeeded by another far more vivid and pleasing. 
IVature's own favorite color, gre^n, sheds its soA 
mantle upon the whole sbene. The small grains, in 
disordered array, but beautiful in their disorder,' thrust 
up their bright spires in such profusioti that the soil 
it no longer visible ; while the stately com, marshal led 
in ranks like regular troops on review day, stands 
erect as a grenadier, and rustles its flags in the breeze 
with great dignity. 

But another gloriotu change ' comes with the com« 
ing of harvest. The small grains have shed there 
verdure, and they now ripple in the wind like a sea 
of molten gold. Before the touch of the reapers that 
majestic grain is cut down in £ day; and the field 
ifom which, in the morning, the footsteps of roan and 
beast careibUy exdoded, is now open and accessible 
at all points. Tour ground is your own again ; whilst 
the thick array of shocks upon it lissures you that it 
has made a g^xxl return for your temporary bsnish- 
menl from its precincts . 

A similar feeling attends the mowing of the Inxu. 
riant meadow, and the change of its crowded surface 
to the smoothly swept carpeting of its erabrjro after- 



Those also who practice cutting the com crop at 
the ground early in Autumn, find the sudden change 
of scene indescribably pleasant and exhilirating. 

The preparation and casting of the Fall sown crops 
renews this routine of variety ; and so on throughout 
evefy recurrence of the seasons. A benevolent Provft 
dence has liberally provided for the indulgence of our 
innate fondness for novelty by vividly stamping that 
characteristic «ipon all the successive vicissitudes of 
the circling year. 

The manual occupations of husbandry are cheered 
with a change and variety correspondent with the 
varying aspects of the farm. This alternation is so 
rapid and diversified as forever to exclude the weari- 
ness of monotony at least, and greatly to relieve the 
husbandman in the fatigues of his farm labors ; no 
slight amelioration, this, of the primeval doom of man 
that he should '* eat his bread in the sweat of his 
fece." 

The rigid utilitarian will dou(>tles8 regard the above 
reflections as altogether superfluous and unprofitable 
Bat we do not succumb to any such criticism. We 
believe it to be a point of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance that the farmer should take a high and exalted 
pleasure in his employment We wish to see him Ipve 
the agricultural lif^ because of iti own intrinsic 
charms. . * 

To him who delves the earth wholly and solely for 
the present pelf he may be able to extract from ft, 
farming is a sordid and a dirty business. It is indeed 
an ungrateful and a ruinous business with our common 
mother, who is almost certain to be reduced to ex- 
treme poverty by the unnatural practices of such a 
son. From him only can improvement be expected 
who ta^s a pride in his pursuit, who is fascinated 
with its pure and wholesome pleasures, and the re- 
wards of whose labors is not made exclusively to con- 
sist in prompt returns of dollars and cents. We 
would not indeed have the farmer so sublimated in 
liis ethics, as to be altogether uninfluenced by this 
latter consideration. His profits as constituting the 
means of improvement on his farm, and of promoting 
the welfiire of tho^e who surround him may be made 
largely instrumental in serving the highest pur- 
poses of human life. And there is one fact, in con- 
nexion with this subject, which we would especially 
commend to those who are in such a hurry to be rich 
that they cannot take time to calcalate the conse. 
quences of a t oinous system of agricultore. The far- 



] mer who takes a pride in his calling and conducts its 
details with an eye to permanent improvement as 
well as profit, will always, other things being equal, 
become a richer and more prosperous man in the end, 
than the greedy cultivator who runs down his soil 
with an uninterrupted series of exhausting crops in his 
extreme haste to make it immediately profitable. — 
Temessee Farmer. 



Astonishing Facto. — Rklativb to i. Forhek Or- 
ganic WoKLD.— Mr. Bqckland now proceeds to the 
most important and poptnar b^nch of this subject— to 
give a description (^ the most interesting fossil organic 
remains, and to show that the extinct species of plants 
and of animals which fi>rmerly occupied our planet 
display^ even in their fragments and relices, the 
same marks of wisdom and design which have been 
universally recognized in the existing species of or* 
ganized beings. 

After giving some account of the supposed causes 
of fossil human bones, and establishing the remarka- 
ble fact of the " total absence of any vestiges of the 
human species of geological formations," our author 
passes to the general history of fossil organie remains. 

" It is marvellous that mankind should have gone 
on for so many centuries in ignorance of the &ct 
which is now so fully demonstrated, that not a small 
part of the present surface of the earth, is derived 
from the remains of animals that constituted the popu- 
lation of ancient seas. Many extensive plains and 
mountains, as it were, the great chamal-houses of 
preceding generations, in whick the purified exuviaa 
of extinct races of animals ana vegetables are piled 
into stupendous monuments of life and death, during 
almost immeasurable periods of past time. " At the 
sight of a spectacle,*' sajrs Cuvier, *' so imposing, so 
terrible, as that of the wreck of animal life, forming 
almost the entire soil on which we tread, it is difii* 
cult to restram the imagination from hazarding some 
conjectures as to the cause by which such great ef- 
fect have been produced." The deeper we de. 
scend into the strata of the earth, the higher we as- 
cend into the archseological history of the past ages of 
the creation- We find successive stages marked by 
varying forms of animal and vegetable life ; and those 
generally differ more and more widely ^rom existing 
species, as we go further downward into the recepta- 
cles of the wreck of more ancient creations. 

Besides the more obvious remains of testaes and 
of larger animals, minute examination discloses, occa- 
sionally, prodigious accumulations of microscopic 
shells, that surprise us no less by their extreme mi- 
nuteness, — the mode in which they are crowded to- 
gether may be estimated from the fact, that Soldani 
collected from less than pin ounce and a half of stone, 
found in the hills (tf Casiana, in Tuscany, 10,4«^ mi. 
croscopic chambered shells. * * * * 
* * * Of several species of these shells, four 
or five hundred weigh but a single grain ; — of one 
species he calculates tlttt a thousand individuals 
would scarcely weigh one grain. 
, £xtraordinai7 as these phenomenon must appear, 
the recent discoveries of £hrenberg, made since ^e 
publication of Dr. Bockland's work, are still more 
marvellous and instructive. This eminent naturalist, 
whose discoveriel, respecting the existing infhsorial 
animals we have already noticed, has discovered fos- 
sil animalculiB, or infVisorial organie remains; and not 
only has he discovered their exist^ice by the micro- 
scope, l>ut he has found that they form extensive strata 
of tripoli, of poleschiefer, or (polishing slate,) at Fnnr 
cenhan, in Bohenia^^a sabstarice supposed td have 
been formed from sediments of fine volcanic ashes in 
quiet waters. These animals belong to the gejaliis 
Bacillaria, and inhabit siliciniis shells, the ace^uttl^ 
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tions of vvhich form the strata of polishing slate. The 
size of a single individual of these animalcule, in 

' about the 1,286th part of a line, or the 3,400ih part 
of an inch. Jn the polishing slate from Bilin, in which 
there seems nd extraneous matter, and no vacuities, a 
cubic line contains, In round numbers, 23.000,000 of 
these animals, and a cubic inch 41,000,000 of a cubic 
inch of the tripoli which contains them is 270 grains. 
Hence there are 188,000,000 of these aniroalcuiie in a 
single grain, or the siliciuus coat of one of these ani- 
mals is the 18,000.000th part of a grain. 

Sinpe phis strange discovery was made, M. Ehren- 
bdrg has delected the same fossil animals in the semi- 

. opal or noble opal of the porphyritic locks. What a 
singular application does this fact give of the remains 
of the ancient world! While our habitations are 
sometimes built on the solid aggregate of millions of 
microscopic shell — while, as we have seen, our apart- 
ments are lighted and heated with the wreck of mighty 
forests that covered the primeval valleys, the^chaplet 
of beauty shines with the very sepulchres in which 
millions of animals are entombed ! Thus has death 
become the handmaid and the4}mamentof life. Would' 
that it were also its instractor and guide ! 



On Friday last, the steamboat Alabama took up to 
Baltimore 22,000 mulberry switches ( M(mus fdultu 
catdU) from 6 to 8 feet in length, the value of which, 
at the lowest calculation, based upon actual sales all 
through the country, cannot be less than forty- five 
thousand dollars. The number of eyes or buds, upon 
these 22,000 switches, is ascertained by carefully 
counting them, to be two millions, two hundred and 
fifty.fottr thousand, which according to the prevailing 
prices, would be considered cheap at two to two and 
a half cents a piece. The whole were raised on fif. 
teen acres of such land as would be considered well 
sold at ten dollars an acre in ordinary situations; and 
the cost of the cuttings, the expense of cultivation, 
packing, freight, and all else, being added, the whole 
would probably not ' exceed one thousand dollars ! 
Who would spin out his existence in a fruiiless sf arch 
after the philosopher's stone— and who would ihiiik 
himself rich with a gold mine un his estate, in view of 
an example like this? 

Tnese valuable trees, were the property of Messrs. 
Collins and Petttgrew, (wo gentleman with princely 
estates, near £denton, IM. C. and were sent to Balti- 
more in the care of an agent, to be there disposed of 
They were packed up with gieat c»re in boxes cor- 
taiiiing, we should judge, about 250 trees in each. — 
Norfolk Herald 

The wealth of a country depends upon its 
Faembiis and Mechanics — We are right in the posi- 
tion we have taken, that wealth consists in natural 
productions changed and wrought upon by the labor 
of man» it follows that the country which possesses 
the most of the elements or materials to work upon, 
such as good soil — abundance of water power — forests 
of timber"— quarries of different stones, mines, and also, 
of different kinds of minerals, &c. &c., must have the 
most natural wealth. It then only require^ the hand 
of industry and ikill to put these materials into shape, 
and to put them together to form real substantial 
wealth. This is the duty of the farmer and the me- 
chanic. They are the second creators of wealth. 
They take the raw material as it came from the hands 
of the Almighty, and change it by their labor into the 
thousands and tens of thousands of different forms 
which render it useful to man, and is subservient tu 
Itie wants of human life. The more industrious and 
skilful this class is, the more wealth will be accumu- 
lated in the country. Do farmen and mechanics 
consider these things rightly I Are they not too apt 



to think themselves as mere plodders and servants 
rather than second to the Great First Cauee in pro- 
ductive increase of wealth ? and, indeed, is there not 
a false standard of respectability too much in use in 
society, and are not productive classes apt to measure 
thenibelves by 4l ?S— This standard appears to be idle- 
ness AND A VINE COAT and consequently the more idle 
a roan can be, and the finer the dress, the more of a ' 
gentleman. Wot so— Respectability consisis in an im- 
proved mind, and skilful and industrious hands. 
Moral qualifications being equal, he should have the 
most honor, who by the combination of the efforts of 
his miiid and physical powen, has contributed moet 
largely to the increase of those things which constitute 
wealth. 

Such an one has done more for the amelioration of 
society* than a thousand unproductive dandies, who 
loll in the shade and wash in Cologne, and society 
should bestow upon such a correspondiag meed of hon- 
or. — Ttxan Reg. 

£acx made bt Caterpillars. — ^ curious species* 
of manu&cture has been contrived by an officer of 
engineera residing at Munich. It consists of lace and 
veils, with open patterns in them, made entirely by 
caterpillars. The following is the mode of proceed- 
ing adopted : — Having^ made a paste of the leaves of 
the plant on which the species of caterpillar he em. 
ploys feeds, he spreads it thinly over a st0ne, or other 
fiat substance of the required size. He then, with 
a camel hair pencil dipped in oiive^il, draws the 
patterns he wishes the insect to leave open. This 
stone is then placed in an inclined position, and a eon- 
siderable number of caterpillarl are placed at the bot- 
torn. A peculiar species is chosen, which spins a 
strong web, and the animals commence at the boU 
t(»ro, rating and spinning their way to the top, care, 
fully avoiding every part touched by the oil, but de. 
vouridg every other part of the paste The extreme 
lightiifKS of these veils, combined with some strength. 
is trill ly surprising. One of them measuring 26 1-2 
by 17 inches weighed only a grain and a half, a 
degiee of lightness which will appear morc^^rongly 
by contrast with other fabrics. One square*ard of 
ihcs f^ubstance of which (hese veils are made weighs 
4 1-2 grains, whilst one square yard of silk gauze 
weighs 137 frraini, and one square yard of the finest 
net weighs 262 1-1 grains. — Alexander* e Metsenger, 

THE SCOTTISH THISTLE. 

This* ancient emblem of Scottish pugnacity, with 
its motto, " Nemo me impune lacessit," is represented 
of various species in royal bearings, coins, and coats 
of armor ; so that there is some difficulty in saying 
which is the genuine original thistle. The origin of 
the national badge itself is thus handed down by 
tradition. " When the Danes invaded Scotland, it 
was deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in the 
pitch darkness of night, instead of pitched battle by 
day ; but on one occasion the invaders resolved to 
avail themselves of this stratagem, and in order to 
prevent their tramp from being heard, ihey marched 
barefu«)ted. They had thus aeared the Scottish iorce 
unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped with his 
naked toot upon a superb prickiy thistle, and instant- 
ly uttered a cry of pain, which discovered the assault 
t > the Scots^ who ran to their arms, and defeated the 
foe with a terrible slaughter. The thistle was imme- 
diately adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 



How sweet to the hour of adversity is the influence 
of religion I The man whose trust is in his God may 
view without concern, the dark tide of adversily, 
rolling around him, like the steel nerved genius of the 
storm, dash aside its spray with coolness and disdain. 
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NEW YORK AGRfCULTyBAL 0ONVENT1ON. I awj comfort of every claw of our citiaene pfoBiotecl, 
The foUowing jeBoIuliohe were pttwed at tbe New I aftd Ihe character and prospects of our state eleVated 



York Agricultural Convention, holden in Albany in 

February last. Th^ are of general interest m4 im- 
portance. The prec^dings in detail, would be too 

vblmninous for thD space we have to dAvote to them. 
Resohed, That this coQventi«!n respeetAiHy re- 

quest the legi^ature of this state to pass an aet making 

it tbe duty of the assessora m each city and t€»wn in 

this State annually to ascertain the whol0 amount of 

the produce of said city and town, including sgrtcu}- 

tural, mechftDieal, and mawufiacture* of every descrip- 

tion — designating each separately^ in pvoper tablea. so 

that the a)»eeific produce of aaid etty or town may be 

seen by the items respectively ; and in order to ob- 
tain particularity and uniformity,* the Secretary of 

Stat^ be required to make blank tdMes or foNns, such 

idi he may detfm proper and neoesaary, to aacertain 

the entiM produce of the State of every description; 

that such blanks may be furnished to the ekrks of 
each city and town, in order that they may 1>e distrib. 
iUad t» atmh effieen whoae duly H is .^o obtain afth 

iaibnnatioo ; that said officer be vequtrod to make due 
Tetiim thereof in suck manner m thaU be ^ignated 
bf the Legisktnre, mad that tbe Secretary. of State 
nay Bifike due report of all aueh infefmation ao ac- 
quired* to the kgiakture Aanually in ibe month of 
Januaif. 

Rudmdf That in tbe opinion of this convention, 
the euUiue of silk is an ol^ieet well worthy of leg-, 
ialative encouragement by the offering of bounties 
for a limited number of years, for its production. 

JUsdved, That this convention regard the culture 
of the augar beet, with' a view lb the productions of 
sugar, as a braneh of agriculture, which may be 
ploaecuted to the very great advancement of the pros, 
peritf of the State, and recommend it as well entitled 
to kgislative encouragement by tbe offer of liberal 
bounties. 

JReseiiitd, That this conventicm regard it of very 
great importance that a brief treatise* containing 
plain directions for tbe growing of the mulberry and 
the man|gment of silk worms, should be prepared 
and dis^routed *) each of ibe common schools in this 
State, 

Muoived, That the introduction into all tbe com- 
BMD schools of thialEilaterOf a abort practical treatise 
GOQteining plain, simple directions, for growing the 
sugar beet, and extracting thevsngar therefrom, accor. 
ding to the lateat and beat process, would in the 
opinion of this convention, greatly contribute to the 
general introduction of this new branch of national 
industry, which promises so greatly to increase nhe 
mroBperity and promote the welfare of the people of 
misstate. 

Bmivedt That this convention cordially concur in 
tbe i«commeadation of his Excellency tbe Governor, 
in bis annual message to the preeent legislature, that 
publiditioDB upon agriculture, horticulture, and rural 
economy, ought to constitute a part of every common 
aehool library. 

Ulse^ved. That this Convention respectfully and 
etraestty recontmend, that the legislatuBe make pro- 
vision for procuring and distributing^ the above nam- 
ed publication, and that the expense thereof be de. 
fipayed out of the fund appropriated Jbr common 
ecbool libraries. 

Reschedf 'That in the opinion of thia Convention^' 
agricfilture has not hitherto received, firom the peo- 
ple's representatives, that stimulus to improvement 
which aound policy would justify, and which equal 
justice and the best interest of the state demand. 

Ketelved, That the products of our soil may be 
vaetly increaaed, our revenue augameale^y the wealth ' purpoae to be appointed. 



— by a judicious, and liberal appropriation of publie 
moneys, to enlighten, to stimulate and to reward, that 
numerous portion of our fisllow citizens who are em- 
ployed in the businees of agrtculture. 

R^sehed, That an annual appropriaiwn of tw«ity 
five iboosand dolfairs of public moneys ought to be 
made, for a term of years, to encourage improvemenlB 
in agriculture ; and that in the ophiion of this Conven- 
tion it will return tm annual interest to &e treaamy, 
and compound interest to the state. • « 

Resolved, That the general principlea of ibe bill 
to encourage agricuhtne, reported at tbe last aesskm 
of the legislature, by the committee on agricultuie, 
meet the views of this Convention, and <hat we res- 
pectfully request ^t those principles be ttdopted by 
the Legislature now in session. 

Retofved, That the American Institute richly de- 
serves the fostering care and liberal patronage of tbe 
Legislature, es an kistitution which has already done 
much good to the state, and which is eminently cal- ' 
culated to promote great and rapid improvement in, 
the mechanic and manufkcturing arts, and materkllf 
10 aid in the improvement of egriculture. 

ReioU)ed, That the establishment of common 
school libraries will form an important era in our 
history, and is eminently calculated io advance us in 
the march of useful knowledge, te multiply our do- 
mestic and social oomforts, and to elevate our char- 
acter—provided that judicious selections of books are 
made for such libraries — adapted tojbe capacities 
and understandings of those whom they Are designed 
to benefit to the wants and improvement of the yarioue 
branches of productive industry, and to the promotion 
of industrious and morel habits in the rising genera- 
lion ; — and that in this view of the subject, the ap- 
pointment of a competent board to prepare, or cause 
to be prepared, a selection of books for common 
Bchuol libraries, by the Legislature, at least so far as 
the public moneys are to be applied to this object is 
called for by the highest consideration of public* 
usefulness. 

Whereas, The growing of wheat is a business of 
great importance, nof only to the agricultural but 
also to I he mercantile, manu&cturing. commercial and 
financial interests of this state :-^And whereas, the 
eastern and northern portions of the state have, for 
some years past, been visited, by the ravages of insects 
which have destroyed the crops therein, and reduced 
the farming interests thereof to dependence on their 
western neighbors for their supplies o€ flour >— And 
whereas, this Convention view with alarm, the rapid 
epread of this evil towards the fine wheat districts of 
the west : — 

Therefore, In hopes to stop tbe progress of 1^8 
scourge in our land, this Convention do most eamesdj 
and confidently call upon and request the legisiafare 
now in session, to authorise the governor or some 
other suitable person or persons to oflbr arewssd to 
any person or persons who shall diicorer and make 
public and remedy for preventing or oounteractinjg 
the effects of these insects^ Such bounty to be paid 
but of the treasury of this state. 

And whereas, also a knowledge of tbe chareder 
and habits of these insects may lead to the discoverf 
of a course of husbandry Which may avoid thedele- 
tefious effects of the labors of these insects. 

Therefore, This Convention do also request diet 
the Governor may be further anthorixed and required 
to offer a reward for the beet treatise on the Yxi^skm, 
character and nature of these insects. Such treatise to 
foe submitted to and determined by a bond for thii« 
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